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Abt.  L  —  1.  Letters  of  John  Adams ^  addressed  to  his  Wife. 
Edited  by  his  Grandson,  Chables  Francis  Adams. 
Boston  :  1841.     2  vols.  12mo. 

S.  Letters  of  Mrs,  Adams,  the  Wife  of  John  Adams,  with  an 
Introductory  Memoir,  by  her  Grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.     Boston:  1840.     2  vols.  12mo. 

In  our  last  number  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  neglected  record  of  the  life  and  services  of  one 
of  the  great  naen  of  the  Revolution,  and  endeavored,  by  its 
iUustratioD,  to  revive   something  like   popular  interest   in 
the  annals  of  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  her  true  heroic 
days.    We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  effort  has  not  been 
vain,  and  that  our  hasty  and  necessarily  imperfect  summary 
of  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Jay's  life,  and  honest  panegyric  on 
■     virtues  and  public  services,  have  not  been  without  their 
Thus  encouraged,  we  propose  to  notice,  as  fully  as 
■lis  will  permit,  the  fresh  and  most  attractive  volumes 
lies  are  prefixed  to  this  article,  and   which   most 
illustrate  the  career  and  character  of  another  man 
-.'.•  story,  the  friend  of  Jay,  one  to  whom  tardy 
n  done,  but  whose  name  is  destined,  when 
'il  its  day,  (and  it  is  nearly  over,)  to  command 
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universal  regard  wl^cmvertnte  true  principles  of  the  American 

Kcvolulit^"  are  ^^ipixijiaXcd. 

One  word,  hoyvever,  as  to  the  study  of  revolutionary  his- 
tory  arui,c8I^^'^*'y  ^f  revolutionary  biography.    We  attach 
Great  i«PT>^^^*"^®  ^^  ^^»  ^^^  ^^^  many  reasons.     The  times  we 
live'ill -tire  times  of  presumptuous  speculation  and  arrogant 
'.sclPsufficicncy.  Our  public  men,  wantonly  defying  authority, 
;  *•' however  sacred,  (we  speak  now  of  course  merely  of  secular 
•     concerns,)  not  only  judge  for  themselves,  but  seem  to  consider 
it  an  especial  merit,  and  a  peculiar  badge  of  honesty  and 
sinclc-uiinded  patriotism,  if  their  self-regulated  judgment  can^ 
be  inade  to  differ  from  that  of  the  great  and  good  who  have 
nreccdcd  them.     There  is  a  principle  of  sceptical  dissent  at 
work,  which  is  undermining  all  prescriptive  influence,  and,  not 
unlike  the  principle  of  excessive  dissent  in  more  sacred  mat- 
ters in  making  us  a  nation  of  doubters  and  deniers,  and  is 
changing  public  opinion,  which,  on  certain  great  principles  of 
L'ovcniment,  should  have  all  the  steadiness  which  a  decent 
rcjvercncc  for  authority  gives,  to  a  fluctuating,  flickering  sen- 
lirncnl,  that  sheds  no  steady  li^ht  when  light  is  most  needed. 
Jf  public  opinion,  or  even  the  judgment  of  public  functiona- 
ricH,  on  questions  which  time  has  placed  at  least  beyond  the 
n-*uch  of  inconsiderate  controversy,  were  made  to  rest  on 
more  secure  foundations  than  it  appears  to  do,  if  we  could 
but  realize  that  its  real  and  safest  basis  is  primitive  authority, 
the  pnx:e[)ls  and  practices  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
and  that  this  authority  is  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  questioned, 
tiierc  wouhl  be  a  conservative  influence  at  work,  in  which 
sober-minded  men  would  have  great  reason  to  rejoice.   This 
18  no  unli-democratic  sentiment  which  we  utter.     The  times 
w«J  call  the  best  times,  are  those  when  pure  democracy  pre- 
vaih'd  —  when  the  people  spoke  with  their  own  lips,  an  organ 
mon^  miraculous  far  than  a  prostituted  and  venal  press — when 
the  unaHsisled,  undisciplined  strength  of  the  people  burst  the 
chains  which  bound  them,  and  by  its  direct  agency  built  up 
the  iiiHtitutions  under  which  they  were  content  to  live,  and 
thai  their  children  should  live  after  them.     It  is  the  precepts 
and  |)ractice  of  those  days  to  which  we  appeal  as  authority. 
It  irt  autlioriiy  to  which  we  can  freely  bow  without  derogation 
to  the  most  sensitive  republicanism. 

But  not  only  do  we  live  in  times  of  arrogance  in  matters 
of  opinion,  but  our  days  are  those  of  most  absurd  self-com- 
placency in  matters  of  public  condact.    Every  thing  is 
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exaggerated.  The  merits,  the  endurance,  the  sacrifices  of 
these  days  of  puny  trouble,  soar  far  beyond  the  flight  of 
ordinary  praise.  The  sufferings  of  the  people,  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  people,  with  its  energies  unimpaired,  are 
described  as  beyond  all  ordinary  sympathies.  The  noble 
army  of  martyrs  is  a  mere  crowd,  and  extreme  agony  has 
become  a  chronic  affection  of  the  system*  Now,  all  this  is 
very  absurd.  The  actual  sufferings  of  the  people,  in 
moments  of  perplexity  rather  than  endurance,  the  actual 
services  and  sacrifices  of  our  public  servants,  we  are  far 
from  despising.  It  would  be  cruel  to  deny  their  measurable 
existence.  But  it  is  measurable,  and  relatively  it  is  as 
nothing.  Relatively,  we  are  a  happy,  and  should  be  a  con- 
tented people.  Relatively,  our  puolic  servants,  those  who 
represent  us  in  public  oflSce,  deserve  no  credit,  no  praise  for 
what  they  do,  no  pity  for  all  they  are  supposed  to  suffer. 
This,  however  ungracious  it  may  seem,  is  doctrine  rich  with 
comfort.  It  is  doctrine  which  strengthens  our  institutions, 
for,  holding  fast  to  it,  we  can  trample  under  foot  all  doubt  and 
despair,  all  fear  as  to  the  fate  for  which,  under  Providence, 
the  republic  is  reserved.  Let  him  who  differs  from  this  con- 
solatory theory,  and  believes  that  these  are  our  worst  times, 
and  that  the  condition  of  things,  moral,  economical,   and 

Eolitical,  is  utterly  hopeless,  open  the  volume  of  revolutionary 
istory  —  let  him  open  almost  at  random  the  volumes  now 
before  us  —  let  him  learn,  for  doubtless  there  will  be  novelty 
in  it  for  him,  what  was  the  condition  of  this  conntry  at  certain 
periods  of  the  war,  or  at  that  more  gloomy  period  when, 
after  the  war  was  over  and  the  military  triumph  won,  the 
disorganized  masses  of  the  state  governments,  bursting  from 
the  moorings  of  a  feeble  confederation,  were  floating  wildly 
about,  or  let  him  take  individual  instances  of  suffering,  and 
he  will  begin  to  realize  what  we  have  hinted  at.  It  is  a 
subject  of  most  appropriate  consideration.  It  is  a  whole- 
some study  for  our  boys  at  school,  and  might  be  made  as 
useful  for  some  of  the  grown-up  boys  who  assume  higher 
trusts. 

But  the  study  of  the  Revolution  has  other  uses  yet.  It  is 
middle  and  sacred  ground,  on  which  men  of  all  kinds  of 
extremes  can  meet  in  friendly  sympathy.     The  American 

imblic  is  in  constant  danger  of  extreme   and  prescriptive 
baling.     Political  acerbity  is  especially  extreme.     We  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  heated  partisans,  and,  as  in  the  whirl 
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of  our  popular  system,  political  contests  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  the  public  mind  never  has  lime  to  cool. 
Each  conflict,  too,  seems  more  violent  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  at  the  end  of  each  is  exhibited,  not  the  good- 
humored  display  of  transient  temper  which  was  wont  to 
characterize  such  contests,  but  the  really  ghastly  spectacle 
of  social,  and  even  familiar  relations  wounded  or  fatally 
severed,  families  and  friends  at  variance,  and  the  "one  people" 
divided  into  factions  glaring  with  fierce  hostility  at  each 
other.  On  every  thing  of  later  date  than  the  peace  of  1783,  or 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  for  even  the  merits  of  General 
Washington's  administration  were  not  exempt  from  it,  the 
taint  of  political  prejudice  more  or  less  rests  ;  and  it  is  only 
within  the  walls  on  which  the  pictures  of  revolutionary  deeds 
are  painted  in  bright  and  enduring  colors,  that  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  democrat  and  the  federalist,  the  whig  and  the  radi- 
cal, can  meet  without  quarrelling  outright.  This  may  be 
scoffed. at  as  a  mere  theory,  but  to  us  it  has  rich  significance. 
We  think,  too,  that  there  are  sown  the  seeds  of  new 
excitements  which  promise  no  alleviation  of  the  asperities  to 
which  we  are  now  exposed.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
curse  of  religious  politics  will  be  visited  upon  us,  and, 
mingled  with  ordinary  political  strife,  will  be  the  bitterness 
of  sectarian  animosity.  We  hope  our  forebodings  may  be 
false,  but  the  signs  of  this  new  element  are  full  of  significance; 
and  while  the  leaders  of  those  sects  which  may  be  charac- 
terized as  moderate  and  tolerant,  of  that  denomination  of 
Christians  especially,  which,  we  believe,  professes  doctrines 
of  essential  truth,  and  a  discipline  of  high  authority,  are,  by 
a  fatal  error  of  judgment,  and  a  semi-monastic  scruple,  with- 
drawing themselves  from  all  secular  concerns,  the  soldiers 
of  the  sects  militant  are  burnishing  or  even  brandishing  their 
arms,  aild  taking  sides  in  the  political  warfare  which  is 
waging.  The  movement  in  our  own  state  on  the  public 
school  question  ;  the  Irish  repeal  associations  throughout  tho 
United  Slates  ;  the  ultraism  of  certain  Protestant  pulpit  con- 
troversialists, very  indiscreet,  though  no  doubt  very  conscien- 
tious individuals,  who  deem  abuse  of  idolatry,  and  offensive 
comparisons  from  the  Apocalypse,  to  be  the  best  antidotes  to 
popery,  who  never  refer  to  that  venerable,  and  very  respec- 
table sovereign  the  Pope,  without  an  allusion  to  a  typical  lady 
in  the  New  Testament  not  quite  so  respectable  —  who  are 
beating  the  drum  polemic  throughout  the  land,  and  striving 
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to  preach  themselves  into  a  martyrdom  of  brick-bats  and 
rotten  eggs ;  all  these  plainly  show,  that  if  Christian  good- 
will and  toleration  be  not  enforced  and  invigorated,  we  are 
destined,  in  our  future  political  differences,  to  see  the  opera- 
tion of  new  elements  of  strife,  worse  and  more  fearful  than 
any  we  have  yet  witnessed. 

Of  course,  the  only  sure  antidote  to  this  is  the  prevalence 
of  a  true  Christian  spirit — that  spirit  of  catholic  and  sober- 
minded  tolerance  which  is  destined,  we  fervently  hope,  if 
ultraism  be  not  predominant  there  also,  to  characterize 
American  Churchmen,  and  to  make  their  principles,  rightly 
understood  and  applied,  the  great  conservator  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions  —  not  by  any  union  with  the  state,  but  by 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  preserving  the  true 
balance  of  the  popular  mind,  and  saving  it  from  the  uneasy 
and  perilous  see-saw  to  which  the  extremes  of  dissent  and 
submission  must  expose  it.  But  with  all  regard  to  this  higher 
influence,  there  are  others  to  which  due  import  has  not  been 
attached.  Let  the  deludedsectaryof  whatever  denomination, 
(excepting  always  our  freshly-imported  zealots,  who  think 
Washington  far  fess  worthy  of  the  canon  than  Mr.  O'Connell,) 
who  desires  or  is  tempted  to  turn  the  red  heat  of  proper 
politics  into  the  white  heat  of  religious  animosity,  take  up 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  study  it  thoroughly  and 
considerately,  see  what  ample  room  and  natural  inducement 
there  was  then  for  the  indulgence  of  sectarian  prejudice,  and 
its  influence  on  political  action,  and  yet  how  promptly  it 
was  frowned  down,  and  with  what  perfectly  tolerant  concord 
the  patriots  of  all  sects  labored  in  the  common  cause,  and  he 
will  be  ashamed,  even  of  the  secret  inclination,  to  degrade 
the  institutions  which  those  patriots  built  up,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pestilent  passions  with  the  fruits  of  which  we 
are  now-a-days  threatened. 

We  have  been  struck  with  frequent  illustrations  of  what 
we  here  but  allude  to  in  passing  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
Both  John  Adams  and  his  wife  were  Puritans  of  the  straitest 
sect,  with  all  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  prejudices  of  the 
New  England  generation  which  almost  immediately  succeeded 
that  which  found  Sir  Harry  Vane  heterodox  and  was  near 
burning  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The  controversy  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopate  was  fresh,  and  the  eloquent  and  denun- 
ciatory pamphlets  of  Chauncy  and  Mayhew  were  part  of 
Mew  England's  household  literature.     This  was  not  a  con- 
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troversy  about  an  Episcopate  such  as  we  now  rejoice  in, 
adapted  to  the  institutions  and  feelings  of  the  people,  but  a 
question  as  to  a  semi-political  Episcopacy,  wkich  was  to  be 
coined  at  Lambeth  and  to  claim  immediate  kindred  with 
that  spiritual  bench  which  a  few  years  later  voted  in  Parlia- 
ment to  send  Indians  and  Hanoverians  to  play  butchers  to 
the  American  flock.  Prelatist  and  Papist  were,  with  the 
New  England  Puritans  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  convertible  terms  as  ever  they  were  with  the 
Cameronians  and  Roundheads  of  the  old  country  in  the  cen- 
tury before.  We  would  not  do  Mrs.  Adams  the  injustice  to 
compare  her  to  the  incomparable  Mause  Headrigg,  but  we 
question  whether  there  is  a  more  characteristic  notion  put  to 
the  credit  of  the  Scotch  matron  of  fiction  than  that  in  Mrs. 
Adams's  letter  of  the  14th  September,  1774,  when  describing 
the  commotion  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  powder  from 
Cbarlestown.     She  says : 

"  The  town  appears  as  high  as  you  can  well  imagine,  and,  if 
necessary,  would  soon  be  in  arms.  The  church  parson  thought 
they  were  corain?  after  him,  and  ran  up  garrelf;  they  say  another 
jumped  out  of  his  window  and  hid  among  the  com,  whilst  a  third 
crept  under  his  board  fence  and  told  his  beads" — Vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

During  the  session  of  the  first  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  describes  his  visits  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  atone  which  Dr.  Brownlee  or  Mr. 
Breckenridge  might  rejoice  in  : 

"  This  afternoon,  led  by  curiosity  and  good  company,  I  strolled 
away  to  mother  church,  or  rather  grand-mother  church.  I  mean 
the  Romish  chapel.  I  heard  a  good,  short,  moral  essay  upon  the 
duty  of  parents  to  their  children,  founded  in  justice  and  charity,  to 
take  care  of  their  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual.  This  afternoon's 
entertainment  was  to  me  most  awful  and  affecting.  The  poor 
wretches  fingering  their  beads,  chanting  Latin,  not  one  word  of 
which  ihey  understood,  their  Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias,  their 
holy  water,  their  crossing  themselves  perpetually,  their  bowing  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  whenever  they  hear  it,  their  bowings,  and  kneel- 
ings,  and  genuflexions  before  the  altar.  The  dress  of  the  priest 
was  rich  with  lace.  His  pulpit  was  velvet  and  gold.  The  altar- 
piece  was  very  rich;  little  images  and  crucifixes  about;  wax  candles 
lighted  up.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  picture  of  our  Saviour, 
over  the  altar  at  full  length,  upon  the  cross  m  the  agonies,  and  the 
blood  dropping  from  his  wounds!     The  music,  consisting  of  an 
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organ  and  a  choir  of  singers,  went  all  the  afternoon,  except  sermon* 
time.  And  the  assembly  chanted  most  sweetly  and  exquisitely. 
Here  is  every  thing  which  can  lay  hold  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  imagina- 
tion. Every  thing  which  can  charm  and  bewitch  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  I  wonder  how  Luther  ever  broke  the  spell."  — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  35.* 

This  may  seem  very  absurd  and  exaggerated  at  this  lime 
of  day,  when  eood  Protestants  can  sometimes  go  to  chapel 
"Without  regarding  the  ceremonial  ("  entertainment,"  Mr. 
Adams  calls  \\\  as  "  most  awful  and  affecting,"  but  it  was 
not  unnatural  tnat  a  New  England  Puritan  should  feel  and 
write  thus.  Let  any  Protestant  of  our  times,  however  free 
from  prejudice,  visit  Rome,  or,  take  a  stronger  case,  visit 
Spanish  America,  and  witness  a  religious  festival  therci 
such  as  St.  Antony's  day,  when  the  dogs,  and  horses,  and 
geese,  and  cows,  and  children,  are  blessed  and  promised 
a  long  life  ;  or  that  of  the  Mexican  patron  saint,  San  Fe- 
lipe, canonized,  we  believe,  by  act  of  congress  before  the 
papal  recognition,  and  he  will  find  himself  not  a  whit 
less  disturbed  than  was  Mr.  Adams  when,  with  his  puritan 
opinions  about  him,  he  visited  "  the  grand-mother  church" 
in  Philadelphia.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  to  the  fact  that  we 
point  attention  now,  Mr.  Adams  was  then  a  sturdy  rebel  at 
every  thing  like  ceremony  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
as  very  a  Roundhead  as  ever  1640  saw,  for,  in  the  same  letter 
from  which  we  have  just  made  an  extract,  he  thus  (we  beg 
pardon  for  using  a  prostituted  phrase)  "defines  his  position:" 

"  This  day  I  went  to  Dr.  Allison's  meeting  in  the  forenoon  and 
heard  the  Doctor;  a  good  discourse  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
is  a  Presbyterian  meeting.  I  confess  I  am  not  fond  of  the  Presby- 
terian meetings  in  this  town.  I  had  rather  go  to  ChurrL  We  have 
better  sermons,  better  prayers,  better  music,  and  genteeler  company. 
And,  I  must  confess,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  quite  as  agreeable 
to  my  taste  as  the  Presbyterian.  Thty  are  both  slaves  to  the  dominar 
turn  of  the  priesthood,  I  like  the  Congreg^onal  way  best;  next  to 
that,  the  Independent." 

*  Mr.  Adams  Mcms  to  have  been  much  impresMd  with  tbe  speeta^sle  of  thts 
day,  for  ve  find  him  writini^to  Mr.  Tudor:  "Mr.  Revere  will  ^ve  yoa  all  the 
newi.  I  have  this  day  been  to  a  Romish  chapel.  My  imagioation  is  so  full  of 
holy  vater,  crossings,  bowings  and  genuflexions,  ima^s,  paintings,  cracifixea, 
velvet,  rold.  hot  a£}Te  all,  music;  I  am  amazed  that  Luther  and  Calrin  were 

abfeto  break  the  charm  and  disac^re  the  spelf—^feif.  HtU.  CM,,  second 
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Yet,  with  all  this  strong  feeling  or  prejudice,  not  confined 
to  his  breast,  but  characteristic  of  his  New  England  country- 
men generally,  and  perhaps,  a  large  majority  of  the  public 
men  of  the  colonies,  how  instructive  a  lesson  of  tolerant 
practice  do  we  find  in  their  acts  and  public  conduct!  Did 
any  one  of  the  great  conclave  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
1774,  ever  give  utterance  there  to  a  thought  inconsistent  with 
the  true  spirit  of  Chrislian  charity,  or  proclaim  opinions  kin- 
dred to  those  which  are  now  habitually  asserted  ?  Do  we 
find  any  manifestation  of  that  narrow  sectarianism  which, 
fostered  by  artful  and  hot-headed  men  of  these  times  of  arro- 
gant self-sufi5ciency,  makes  Churchman  look  scornfully  on 
Dissenter,  and  forbids  the  Roman  Catholic  school-boy  from 
sitting  at  the  same  form  with  his  Protestant  fellow?  Is  there 
any  authority  in  the  politics  of  those  times  for  the  new 
party  divisions  with  which  we  are  now  threatened?  Is  there 
not  rather  an  emphatic  dissuasive  from  all  such  principles  of 
action,  in  the  conduct  and  example  of  the  public  men  of  the 
revolution? 

The  strong  and  extreme  puritanism  of  Mr.  Adams  was,  as 
we  have  said,  not  peculiar  to  him.  His  New  England  coir 
leagues  no  doubt  felt  as  he  did,  yet  when  the  first  national 
council  met,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  motion  for 
opening  its  deliberations  with  prayer,  made  by  Mr.  Cushing, 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Rutledge  and  Mr.  Jay  on  the  ground 
that  offence  might  be  given  to  sectarian  feeling  in  the  choice 
of  the  clergyman,  and  it  was  Samuel  Adams — who  certainly, 
unless  tradition  has  strangely  misdescribed  him,  was  quite  as 
muchof  a  Puritan  as  his  namesafe — that  nominated  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  to  officiate  "  in  full  pontificals,"  and  to  read 
an  appointed  service  from  the  liturgy.  John  Adams's  narra- 
tive of  this,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  of  the  eighteenth  September, 
1774,  is  curiously  characteristic : 

"  When  the  congress  met,  Mr.  Cushing  made  a  motion  that  it 
should  be  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jay  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  because  we  were 
so  divided  in  religious  sentiments,  some  Episcopalians,  some 
Quakers,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Congre- 
gationalists,  that  we  could  not  join  in  the  same  act  of  worship.  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams  arose  and  said,  '  that  he  was  no  bigot,  and  could 
hear  a  prayer  from  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  friend  to  his  country.  He  was  a  stranger  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  had  heard  that  Mr.  Duche  (Dushay  they  pronounce  it) 
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deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  Mr.  Duchd, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  to  the 
Congress  to-morrow  morning.'  The  motion  was  seconded,  and 
passed  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Randolph,  our  president,  waited  on 
Mr.  Duche,  and  received  for  answer,  that  if  his  health  would  permit 
he  certainly  would.  Accordingly,  next  morning  he  appeared  with 
his  clerk,  and  in  his  pontificals,  and  read  several  prayers  in  the 
established  form,  and  then  read  the  collect  for  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  which  was  the  thirty-fifth  psalm.  You  must  remember, 
this  was  the  next  morning  after  we  had  heard  the  horrible  rumor  of 
the  cannonade  of  Boston.  It  seemed  as  if  heaven  had  ordained  that 
psalm  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 

"  After  this,  Mr.  Duche,  unexpectedly  to  every  body,  struck  out 
into  an  extemporary  prayer  which  filled  the  bosom  of  every  man 
present.  I  must  confess  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so 
well  pronounced.  Episcopalian  as  he  is.  Dr.  Cooper  himself 
never  prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  correctness  and 
pathos,  and  in  language  so  elegant  and  sublime,  for  America,  for 
congress,  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay»  and  especially 
the  town  of  Boston.  It  has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  every 
body  here.  I  must  beg  you  to  read  that  psalm.  If  there  is  any 
faith  in  the  sortes  VirgUiancp,  or  sortes  HoNicricce,  or  especially  the 
sortes  B'thliccP,  it  would  be  thought  providential. 

"  It  will  amuse  your  friends  to  read  this  letter,  and  the  thirty-fiflh 
psalm  to  them.  Head  it  to  your  father  and  Mr.  Wibird.  I  wonder 
what  our  Braintreo  churchmen  would  think  of  this.  Mr.  Duche  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  men,  and  best  characters,  and  greatest 
orators  in  the  Episcopal  order  on  this  continent,  yet  a  zealous  friend 
of  liberty  and  his  country."  —  Vol.  i.,  pp.  23,  24. 

We  are  irresistibly  tempted  to  step  aside  from  the  course 
of  observation  we  were  pursuing,  and  for  an  instant  to  pause 
on  the  scene  here  described.  Let  those  wbo  seek  to  realize 
it  open  their  Bible  or  Prayer-book,  and  with  associations  thus 
aroused  read  the  magnificent  strains  which  then  were  uttered. 
There  was  poetry  in  the  coincidence  of  the  service  to  the  day. 
It  was  a  scene  most  worthy  of  the  painter's  art — quite  as 
worthy  of  it  as  the  more  deliberate  council  which  decreed 
Independence.  It  was  in  Carpenter's  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
a  building  which  still  survives  in  its  original  condition,  though 
now  sacrilegiously  converted,  we  believe,  into  an  auction 
mart  for  the  sal(?  of  chairs  and  tables,  that  the  forty-four 
individuals  met  to  whom  this  service  was  read.  It  was  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  convoked  by  the  necessities  of  im- 
pending revolution,  and  characterized  by  dignity  and  decorum 
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worthy  of  emalation  in  more  peaceful  times.  There  was  no 
gorgeous  tapestry  on  those  rude  walls,  rich  with  ancestral 
deeds  to  which  its  orators  could  appeal.  There  was  no  pride 
of  state,  no  pomp  or  ceremony,  no  nobles  of  high  lineage, 
but  there  was  beyond  those  waUs  a  people  aroused  by  a  quick 
sense  of  injury  not  easily  expiated,  and  there  were  within, 
the  peers  of  an  humbler  ana  purer  realm  —  American  gen- 
tlemen, farmers,  and  lax^'A'ers,  and  divines,  who,  coming  from 
the  extremes  of  the  continent  to  "  a  far  country,"*  had  met 
to  deliberate  on  common  danger  and  common  redress.  The 
minister  of  (jod  was  there  in  his  sacred  garb.  He  prayed 
anxiously  and  fervendy.  There  were  around  him  those 
whom  the  God  of  righteous  council,  and  of  righteous  battles, 
was  to  direct  and  guide.  Washington  was  kneeling  there, 
and  Henry,  and  Randolph,  and  Rutledge,  and  Lee,  and  Jay, 
and  by  their  side  there  stood,  their  hearts,  if  not  their  persons 
bowed  in  reverence,  the  Puritan  patriots  of  New  England, 
men  who  at  that  moment  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  foot 
of  an  armed  soldiery  was  upon  their  native  soil,  and  fire  and 
rapine  were  wasting  their  humble  households.  "  It  was 
believed  that  Boston  had  been  bombarded  and  destroyed." 
They  prayed  "  for  America,  for  the  Congress,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  especially  for  the  town  of 
Boston  ;"  and  who  can  realize  the  emotions  which  must  have 
been  awakened,  when,  with  feelings  thus  excited  by  solici- 
tude and  justified  resentment —  fear  for  their  distant,  helpless 
families  —  resentment  at  the  ungrateful  tyranny  of  the  mother 
country,  stimulated  by  the  artifices  of  timid  men  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  a  o^turing  resolution  that  by  arms  alone  could 
injury  be  redressed,  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  preacher 
unexpectedly  uttered  the  burning  words  of  the  psalmist?  — 
"  Plead  thou  my  cause,  O  Lord,  with  them  that  strive 
with  me ;  and  fight  thou  against  them  that  fight  against  me. 
Lay  hand  upon  the  shield  and  buckler :  and  stand  up  to  help 
me.  Bring  forth  the  spear,  and  stop  the  way  against  them 
that  persecute  me  :  say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation. 
Let  them  be  confounded  and  put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my 
soul :  let  them  be  turned  back  and  brought  to  confusion  that 
imagine  mischief  for  me.  Let  them  be  as  dust  before  the 
wind,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  scattering  them.  Let  their 
way  be  dark  and  slippery,  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  per- 

♦  So  Mrs.  Adams,  writing  from  Braintree,  calls  PeDDsyWania.  (Vol  L,  p.  45.) 
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secute  them.  —  Awake  and  stand  up  to  judge  my  quarrel : 
avenge  thou  my  cause,  my  God  and  my  Lord !" 

It  is,  we  repeat,  a  scene  worthy  of  illustration  by  poet  and 
painter  too.  "  It  was  enough,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  to  melt 
a  heart  of  stone.  I  saw  the  tears  gush  into  the  eyes  of  the 
old,  grave,  pacific  Quakers  of  Philadelphia." 

But  to  return.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Adams's  letter,  in  which 
he  describes  Mr.  Duche's  officiating  as  chaplain  to  Congress, 
shows  not  only  his  strong  prejudices  against  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  the  readiness  with  which  he 
admitted  they  were  prejudices  that  should  not  influence 
public  conduct.  He  seems  to  think  the  discovery  will  sur- 
prise the  elders  of  the  Braintree  meeting-house  as  much  as 
It  had  surprised  him.  How  much  greater,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  would  have  been  their  surprise,  and  perhaps  their 
scandal,  if  they  could  have  realized,  what  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  American  ecclesiastical  history,  that  at  no 
very  remote  period,  Mr.  Adams  was  strenuously  active  in 
promoting  the  consecration  of  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Prevost,  as 
bishops  for  America,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  should  use  this  emphatic 
language  in  a  letter  to  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania : 
"  There  is  no  part  of  my  life  on  which  I  look  back  and  reflect 
with  more  satisfaction,  than  the  part  I  took,  bold  and 
hazardous  as  it  was  to  me  and  mine,  in  the  introduction  of 
Episcopacy  into  America."* 

Nor  was  this  practical  toleration  in  matters  of  public  con- 
duct—  this  entire  disregard  of  sectarian  differences,  so  far 
as  they  could  influence  public  duties  and  public  trusts,  con- 
fined to  impartiality  among  Protestant  denominations.  We 
have  seen  Mr.  Adams's  strong  repugnance  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  repugnance,  as  we  have  said,  most  natural 
to  the  times  and  the  country.  Yet  in  the  next  Congress,  the 
Congress  which  decreed  Independence,  he  found  himself  asso- 
ciated in  intimate  sympathy  and  connection  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  patriot,  as  true  as  himself  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  voted  for  the  employment 
by  Congress  of  a  Jesoit  from  St.  Omers  as  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives on  a  most  delicate  mission.  We  need  not  say  that 
we  refer  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  to  the  associa- 
tion with  him,  Dri  Franklin  and  Judge  Chase,  on  the  mission 

«  Letter  of  twenty-ninth  October,  1814,  published  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Memoir  of 
Biflliop  White. 
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to  Canada  in  1776,  of  the  Reverend  John  Carroll,  afterwards 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Whether  the 
appointment  of  Bishop  Carroll  was,  as  Mrs.  Adams,  in  one 
of  her  letters,  seems  to  suspect,  (vol.  i.,  91,)  "  a  stroke  of 
policy,"  or  not,  is  not  material.  Policy  it  no  doubt  was,  but 
poor  and  purblind  would  be  the  policy  which  should  select 
an  agent  for  such  a  trust  with  reference  to  no  other  qualiBca- 
tions  but  those  which  his  professional  functions  gave  him. 
There  was  in  truth  a  personal  trust  which  defied  all  sectarian 
prejudice,  and  the  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners 
show  with  what  a  pure  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  the  founders 
of  our  poHtical  institutions  were  imbued.  We  are  tempted 
to  quote  a  single  passage  : 

"  You  are  farther  to  declare  that  we  hold  sacred  the  rights  of 
coDScience,  and  may  promise  to  the  whole  people,  solemnly  in  our 
names,  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  to 
the  clergy,  the  full,  perfect,  and  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  all  their  estates;  that  the  government  of  every  thing  relating  to 
their  religion  and  clergy  shall  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
good  people  of  that  province,  and  such  legislature  as  they  shall 
constitute ;  provided,  however,  that  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians  be  equally  entitled  to  hold  offices,  and  enjoy  civil  privi- 
leges, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  be  totally  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  any  tithes  or  taxes  for  the  support  of  any 
religion." 

It  is  due  to  truth  to  say,  and  it  is  more  freely  said  at  a 
time  when  extravagant  claims  are  made  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  country  to  ultra  liberalism,  that 
the  mission  from  Congress  to  Canada  failed  entirely.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  province,  strong  in  the  immunities 
which  the  Quebec  bill  gave  them,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
republicans  on  this  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  con- 
tent to  nestle  in  the  bosom  of  the  British  government  with  all 
its  obnoxious  Protestantism  and  odious  establishment.  There 
is  extant  an  address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  on  his  arrival  in  Canada  in  1775,  signed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  and  the  superiors  of  the  Jesuits  and  Recol- 
lets,  which,  in  point  of  ecstatic  loyalty,  transcends  most 
loyal  professions,  and  the  spirit  of  which  entirely  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  our  revolutionary  Congress  to  win  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  to  sympathy  with  them. 

We  have  said  more  than  we  intended  on  this  incidental 
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topic,  but  we  are  confideDt  that  the  earnest  and  respectful 
admonition  which  we  mean  to  give,  will  neilher  be  unwel- 
come nor  inappropriate,  and  hope  that  no  word  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  utter  will  give  pain  to  any  one.  If  our 
modern  politicians  and  sectaries  would  open  the  volume  of 
the  Revolution  oftener  than  they  do,  they  would,  we  repeat, 
find  lessons  and  examples  there  which  may  be  profitably 
learned  and  honorably  followed  ;  and  among  those  lessons, 
none  more  impressive  than  this,  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  mere  sectarianism,  distinctions  among  men  who 
honestly  profess  different  creeds,  be  allowed  to  influence  or 
control  political  action  or  political  organization.  No  sympathy 
with  foreign  politics,  no  meddling  with  creeds  any  where. 
We  honestly  believe  that  Archbishop  Carroll,  or  his  illustrious 
namesake,  could  he  return  to  life  with  all  his  religious  sensi- 
bilities about  him,  would  be  most  sincerely  scandalized  at  a 
meeting  of  repealers,  or  even  at  the  heated  councils  of  Carroll 
Hall. 

And,  in  what  spirit  or  by  what  rule  are  we  to  study  the 
history,  and  especially  the  personal  history  of  the  Revolution? 
The  question  is  answered  when  we  say  that  it  is  to  be  a 
study '^  an  enthusiastic  but  a  philosophic  and  discriminating 
study — such  a  study  as  the  artist  bestows  on  a  collection  of 
ancient  statuary  by  which  he  is  enabled,  with  all  his  admira- 
tion of  the  models  before  him,  to  form  a  relative  judgment 
upon  them,  and,  at  a  glance,  to  see  how  far  the  perfection  of 
the  Apollo  transcends  that  of  the  rude  torso  of  some  inferior 
sculptor.  No  nation  can  boast  such  a  domestic  history  as 
ours  —  not  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  not  obscured  by  learned 
speculation — it  is  fresh  and  new,  for  this  generation  at  least, 
and  yet,  with  all  its  freshness,  it  is  classic  for  us.  Just  time 
enough  has  elapsed  to  settle  the  public  judgment  and  dissi- 
pate prejudice,  and  yet  not  enough  to  encourage  those  gra- 
tuitous speculations  and  doubts  as  to  past 'times  to  which  a 
remote  antiquity  is  exposed.  We  abhor  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  the  "  new  light"  system  that  now  and  then  is 
promulgated,  by  which  what  are  called  "  historical  errors" 
are  pointed  out,  the  judgment  of  ages  reversed,  and  the  world 
set  to  rights  by  new  researches.  The  world,  learned  and  un- 
learned, yet  believes  and  will  for  ever  believe,  in  spite  of 
Lord  Orford's  "doubts,"  that  Richard  the  Third  was  a 
bloody  tyrant.  It  cannot  be  persuaded,  according  to  the 
freak  of  the  hour,  that  Jack  Cade  was  a  gentleman;  nor  will, 
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nor  should  the  American  public  be  willing  ever  to  believe  (and 
this  is  the  last "  historic  doubt"  which  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge) that  "  Old  Put.,"  the  hero  of  the  wolf  story  of  our 
childhood,  the  veteran  of  the  old  French  war,  the  soldier  of 
nearly  all  the  eariy  battles  of  the  Revolution,  was,  after  all, 
but  a  poltroon,  who  was  afraid  to  look  an  armed  enemy  in 
the  face  or  stand  within  range  of  a  loaded  musket.  We 
have  no  patience  with  such  impertinence.* 

Not  such  should  be  the  feeling  with  which  the  volume  of 
the  Revolution  is  to  be  opened  and  perused.  Presumptuous 
cavillings  are  here  out  of  place.  The  willingness  to  believe 
that  the  actors  in  those  scenes  were  men  of  virtue  and  patri- 
otism will  not  affect  the  right  or  the  faculty  of  independent 
judgment,  and  it  must  exist  or  the  exercise  of  a  fair  judgment 
is  hopeless.  The  spiritof  the  Revolution,  too,  sympathy  with 
republican  institutions,  must  rest  on  the  student.  Hence  it 
is  that  foreigners,  and  especially  Englishmen,  intelligent  and 
right-minded  men,  too,  who  make  an  effort  to  judge  us  and 
our  history  fairly,  so  habitually  misunderstand  it.  The  very 
•*  watch-words"  of  the  Revolution,  sacred  and  intelligible  as 
such  to  us,  have  painful  significance  to  them,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  revolutionary  convulsions  elsewhere  or  radical 
and  disorganizing  movements  at  home,  and  the  student  of 
this  class,  tormented  with  the  spectres  thus  conjured  up  in 
his  own  misdirected  fancy,  shuts  up  the  book  in  despair,  and 
is  settled  in  the  opinion  that  all  revolutions  and  rebellions  are 
pretty  much  alike,  and  all  rebels  worthy  of  the  same  sum- 
mary fate.  Hence,  emphatically,  it  is  that  the  ill-natured, 
malignant,  mercenary  scoffer  at  our  institutions  easily  per- 
suades himself,  as  he  reads  the  story  of  our  early  trials,  that 
his  scoffs  are  just,  and  turns  with  supercilious  loathing  from  the 
homely,  domestic,  republican  memorials  which  volumes  like 
these  afford  ;  the  simple,  unaffected  tale  of  a  rebel's  wife,  a 
New  England  matron,  guarding  her  aged  parents  and  little 
children  from  pestilence  or  the  kindred  chastisement  of  the 

•  While  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  General  Putnam's  courage  against  all 
cavil,  we  do  not  insist  upon  his  scholarship.  The  autograph  of  the  following 
general  order  is  now  lying  before  us.    We  copy  verbatim  et  literatim  ; 

"  head  quartors  ye  14.  of  December  1776. 
"  All  ofisors  and  solders  boath  thos  that  are  Newly  inlisted  into  the  contenontil 
sarwis  thos  of  the  flieing  Camp  the  melishey  and  all  the  Inhabitence  of  this  City 
are  requested  to  parad  to  morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  at  the  Marklt  to  go  on 
fitig  to  fortify  this  City  and  so  on  Every  morning  tel  farther  orders. 

"IlBlCL  POTNIM." 
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British  soldiery,  seeing  nothing  in  all  this  to  command  admi* 
ration  or  applause,  and  then  looks  with  complacency  on  the 
venial  debaucheries  of  a  family  of  princes  royal,  and  sees 
nothing  repulsive  or  degrading  in  a  high-born  woman  kiss- 
ing a  greasy  butcher  at  the  Westminster  hustings  and  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  the  vote  she  gained  was  cheaply  bought. 
But  the  student,  the  American  student,  with  some  rare  excep- 
tions, can  always  study  reverently  and  gratefully  the  annals 
of  those  times.  He  will  find  on  their  pages  every  variety  of 
character,  moral  and  intellectual,  from  Washington  down- 
wards to  Arnold — the  worst  specimen,  even  before  his  trea- 
son, except  in  the  article  of  brute  courage,  which  our  history 
exhibits ;  and,  making  due  and  reasonable  allowance  for  pecu- 
liarity of  circumstances  and  education,  will,  in  every  day's 
study,  find  new  cause  of  grateful  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  the  really  great  men  of  those  heroic  times. 

Among  them,  John  Adams  had  few  superiors  in  all  the 
high  qusuities  which  those  times  demanded.  He  belonged 
especially  to  the  Revolution.  To  his  character  and  unques- 
tioned public  services,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  full, 
though,  perhaps,  reluctant  justice,  for  the  grasp  of  prejudice 
is  scarcely  relaxed  in  death,  is  now  done.  To  our  mind,  it 
has  always  seemed  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
truly  great  men  of  the  Revolution,  had  their  public  career 
terminated  when  the  victory  was  won  and  the  struggle  was 
over  in  which  they  gained  their  peculiar  fame.  To  every 
thing  since,  the  taint  of  party  prejudice  more  or  less  extends. 
Even  Washington,  with  all  his  purity  and  superlative  merit, 
was  not  exempted  from  it;  his  policy  was  severely  arraigned, 
his  motives  impugned,  and,  though  we  doubt  whether  a  single 
unrepentant  reviler  now  survives,  yet,  there  are  many  living 
who  remember  the  day  when  reproaches  on  the  father  of  our 
country  were  more  than  whispered.  Jay,  and  Hamilton,  and 
Marshall  were  each  the  target  for  political  obloquy,  but  on 
no  one  were  the  penalties  of  mingling  in  these  new  conflicts 
more  severely  visited  than  on  Mr.  Adams  —  on  no  one  more 
ungenerously  and  unjustly.  Raised  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  young  nation  as  the  fit  successor  of  Washington,  he 
was  driven  from  power  by  one  of  those  popular  explosions 
which  defy  all  calculation,  prostrating  hopelessly  those  against 
whom  their  force  is  aimed,  and  blackening  and  begriming 
the  victors  who  profit  by  the  shock.  From  1762  to  1800,  Mr. 
Adams  was  the  active,  the  steadfast,  and  the  honored  servant  of 
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flu-  pr.»|>!i'.     *l\»  durn  h\<  lv#:  yoiirs,  to  their  service,  as  these 
>«»'uiiM-^  .utrst.  all   t.imiii.u  ;imi|  di>[iu*$tic  case  was  devoted. 
\  K'  l»  1.1  rn.  vHiriiiTtJ  i'tii';:mi,s  l»y  stM  uud  land,  he  had  labored 
!»v  M- ;''i    \\u\  \\\\  Ml  tiio  wir'.itit  ov>u!K*ils  of  the  republic,  his 
\\»u  ,•  li  III  l»r.uTvl  hi't  up  ti»  t*n'*r.;y  wljcn  doubt  had  begun  to 
<iiklv  It.  I  r\-o»liifv  puf}H»Sk's,  he   h:ul  done  as  much  in  her 
\  i\»l   <■.  JM  \'  j<  WW  of  W'x  iliustrious  sons,  and  yet,  in  the 
piiriu'  ,>i   lii^'    in^l   i\jII  v»l;i»i  of  Ills  powers,  he  found  himself 
ill  imIvI.'^*Iv    <'rip|u-d  i«t'   fiis  hi»rn>rs,  and  in  his  room  was 
p'jvv-J.  t«i  ilu*  rJol  ot  ilu*  l:ind,  one  wliose  public  services 
Ml  I  ,  ii  M'i,'i'^  iriil  rrivlnriiKvs  hul  n<'t  btvn  one  tithe  of  his. 
I'lfin    i^iM    u>    lN-,*ii,    Mr.    Ad.uns's    seclusion    was   com- 
I'l.  '  '.   •"  I   "»  ihv' l»if>iv  whirl  pf  this  busy  land   he  paid  the 
,.'.l-tin\   |VMilivi»l    >iv*i"I'r<ii»ri,   ;iiij,  boltii:j  out   of  sight,  was 
»•  M  .'I   MM  I        iVirii.*  i''r  ii  \\\w   it   t!  lay  be  truly  said  that 
I''i*"'n    p-\  i''J'v\'  li  id   hik'ially    buritHJ  him.      If  his  name 
\\»  ■\  r\    I  n'x  nitk'Moil.  ii  biniii^ht  to  utterance  certain  cabalis- 
•'     ,  II.''  \\'»'.':   w'm.'i,  ii>;iuii.»ielv,  art*  bei;inninc:»  (oi  any 
I'M, ,. .  ,-,  \.^ ;  . .,.  i;.,-,:  ^iii,  j,-\ ,  .nij,  :-.'Si»Md  of  "John  Adams" 
I  «'  •  =  ■  •..   i;  \\.  '!  r|    ;'i  •!!!  :\\\A  m>\\  ji  ilivs,  tho  siicfcd  associa- 
«•."••  !••  I'-i-   l»  '\ .''i-M.Mj  ;>:id  j;<  Ii.'n^c  uials  **  the  rei^n  of 
ii'i.'i."   iM  I   '•  i!»  •  M  ii  Ix  v»tIx  ii{,\"  and  *•  midniirht  judges," 
Mil    I'l    rJi,*    »iM:t»\*,'  »»i   |>niy  \  Jihviriiy,  wore  the  phrases 
\^tlll^\lM  Ii  II  \\  I .  i;  ;i«iMti\l.     t  M' iht*  huMts  of  Mr.  Adams's 
I,  III, (Ml  III  il' '  :r  \f!i!uh<   MM*  ih»  noionnl.     It  was  complete, 

mmI    ^^^•    !•■  Ii.  \«-  »•    ^^  i^    i-.Mil,iiii-d.      (hi   ?ho    fiHirlh   of  Julv, 

1^. 'I.,  ill.'  Lm.  II  i«i  lit.'  i>!,)  jm;moI  \v.i<  fiini:,  iitjd,  wiih  his 
,.,,.ii  (Mil  ipptiriiilv  iiMM*'  l.»rlii'.nlo  rival,  he  slept  with  his 
III),,).  I'mmm  iImI  in^i ml  ilt.'ie  was  a  ehani^e  of  public 
I^hIhiv.  Ii  i'  I  •  l»''eii  pM«;'ie<vi\t' :  mid  now  there  is  that  due 
\\\\\\  \«i\«\\Mi'*  ;ippieii:»n.»M  p|  III  >i  eliaraeliM  aud  scrvlccs  wliich 
iiUimJivi'  so  loll",  wilhhrld. 

N\o  liiiw*  <p<»lo'ii  \A'  ihr  siibrr  judL»mcnt  by  which  the 

,inli»\  v»M  dKiiimuiMle  ifiioip;  lh<' jjreat  men  oi*  our  histor3% 

V'l  »v' Maxell  now.  when  hin'Mapl's  :ii]d  personal  memorials 

,.  .  „» '.  xOM'pK-le,  ii»»  diliji'iiliy  in  assigning  to  eacli  his  due 

.•,v  V  •      \  '-  »"*  si.'teMiy  p  '»l  li»rni  t»f  panegyric,  but  rational 

]*^     ,,  ,^  ,^^;,  euM'ii'.  h»  s:»y.  ihal  I  »  Washington  we  find  no 

',  ../\s     ^',0  <n?Hl'*  bv  himself  in  his  matchless  combination 

V  . '.lu'es.  no  one   bri'riiter  than  the  rest,    but 

\  ^\     .         .  V*»i*.HM»v  y^\'  <*oI«»rinu[  which  distinguishes  no 

v»\-  .v^u-i^-t-.     Thc;v  aiv  classes  of  others.     Men  of  high 

U.V    *v*M.  iwArr\;tH'^nU  bold,  rash  men  fit  to  lead  a  revV 
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lution,  not  to  follow  in  its  path — of  pure  morality,  on  whom 
no  stain  of  private  reproach  can  rest  —  religious  men,  ac- 
cording to  their  differing  and  honest  convictions,  whose  hearts 
were  in  the  work  which  Providence  had  allotted  them,  who 
aroused  the  popular  mind  by  their  eloquence,  and  would 
have  been  on  the  field  of  battle  had  their  duty  called  them 
there. 

Such  were  Samuel  Adams,  and  Otis,  and  Quincy,  the 
Rutledges,  the  Lees,  John  Jay,  and  Patrick  Henry,  to  whose 
high  moral  powers,  as  great  as  the  endowments  of  his  genius, 
justice  has  not  been  done.*  To  this  order  of  true  chivalry 
John  Adams  entirely  belonged.  There  were  men  of  brilliant 
genius,  but  undisciplined  and  irregular  passion,  the  impress 
of  whose  intellect  is  left  upon  our  institutions,  and  yet  who 
struggled  through  life,  without  reaching  the  highest  honors  to 
which  their  talents  entitled  them  to  aspire.  Such  were 
Hamilton,  the  great  genius  of  his  country,  his  prototype 
Robert  Morris,  and  at  a  long,  very  long  interval,  Gouverneur 
Morris.  There  were  others  who  were  distinguished  by  mere 
power  of  intellect,  worldly-minded  shrewdness,  far-reaching 
sagacity,  which  enabled  them  safely  to  steer  themselves,  and 
with  wisdom  scarcely  human  to  direct  the  perplexed  coun- 
cils of  the  nation.  They  were  patriots,  too,  but  shrewd,  far- 
seeing  patriots.  In  this  category  we  would  place  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, for  no  one  can  study  his  correspondence  and  biography 
without  being  amazed  at  his  predominant  prudence,  and  the 
discipline,  by  discretion,  of  his  mighty  intellect.  There  is 
another  class  of  revolutionary  men,  (we  are  now  on  the 
descending  scale,)  of  consummate  prudence,  too,  of  intellect 
and  of  patriotism,  but  of  prudence  and  patriotism  which 
looked  first  within  and  then  without ;  a  chastened  and  sub- 
dued,   not   a    headlong,    romantic    patriotism,   which   was 

•  Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  showy  and  florid  memoir  of  Patrick  Henry,  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  calm  philosophy  and  sagacious  patriotism  of  his  later  days,  when, 
almost  alone  in  Virginia,  he  stood  by  the  siJc  of  Washington  and  Mdrshall,  and 
opposed  the  nullifying  metaphysics  of  the  resolutions  of  1798.  Mr.  Wirt  even 
laments  what  he  considers  his  "  apotftacy"  in  offering  himself  as  the  federal 
candidate  for  the  house  of  delegates  in  1709.  The  scene  on  that  occasion  at 
Charlotte  Court  House,  is,  to  our  minds,  as  glorious  as  any  of  his  early  triumphs. 
He  was  elected,  but  died  before  he  took  his  seat.  Any  one  who  desires  to  know 
what  in  his  old  age  Patrick  Henry  was,  must  read  General  Washington's  pri- 
Tate  letter  to  him  of  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1799,  imploring  him  to  re-enter  pulilic 
life,  and  Mr.  Henry's  letter  to  Archibald  Blair,  eighth  January,  1799.  on  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  mission.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  eleYenth  volume  of  Sparks't 
Washington. 
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exercised  lo  savp  tliem  from  danger  to  times  of  uinl.  and 

secure  In  lljcm  ho 
in  the  Rt-volution 
ptacf-fu!  fj'jliiics  ^ 
sm.'iii  .?c;i!c.     In  i 
JefTerirjii,  and  hi- 
ari'i  ii;t  iidvfrrsa.'j 
fujiliic-  Governor 
and  ibe  patriot  u  fiu,  al 
ffiurlecntli  December,  '. 
dollar  to  give  iis  poor  i 
"  Uec^ive   no   more  co 
moirg.ises.  The  Brilish 
and  \(iur  (x-ingin  camp 
remember  tbis.     It  will 
otiicrs  of  a  still  lower  g 
scenes,  men  of  cunnin| 
cabals,  Conway  cnnspinuui. 


ben  lira  times  of  tiisl  were  over,  wbo 
per  toade  oo  figare,  bat  in  tlic  coofltct  of 
"  ibe  beroes  of  uew  revululinns  oa  a 
class  we  are  coa^rained  lo  place  Mr. 
~ivn  fiiend  Mr.  Dickiaton,  the  autlmr 
'  the  (iecIaralioD  of  iiKlrpondcnce,  tbe 
reat  to  Charlottesville, 
iod  of  the  war,  oo  ibe 
tgrc38  bad  not  a  silver 
write  to  bis  brother  — 
y  on  your  bonds  and 
[»>Dquerf  d  tbe  Jerwya, 
■easons.  Be  sure  you 
r  you."  There  were 
gled  in  revolutionary 
ilrigue,  the  heroes  of 
of  aoonymous  letters 
vilifying  Washington,  eavesuiu^/fjeia,  and  joufnaltzers  of 
gossip,  felcbers  arui  ciirrifTS  of  pmir  sluni.ii.TS  fnr  the  depraved 
appetite  of  a  political  patron.  The  student  of  our  liistorj- 
will  know  to  wlirtm  this  cliaracter  belonfis.  It  waa  the  pre- 
dominance of  such  men  as  Adams,  and  bis  proper  compeers, 
that  controlled  and  neutralized  the  mischievous  activity  of 
such  men. 

The  public  is  much  indebted  to  the  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  Adams  correspondence,  for  having 
undtrtalvpn  and  so  well  executed  his  filial  duty.  These 
volumes  hnve  high  interest  for  us.  They  contain  the  familiar 
correspondence  of  John  Adams  and  his  wife  throughout  the 
trying  scenes  ■.vhieh  they  passed  together,  tbe  first  letter 
being  lljat  of  Mm.  Adams  to  her  affianced  husband  in  April, 
17(14,  llic  last  to  her  granddaupliter  in  November,  1S12,  com- 
prising a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  The  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Adams's  letters  wcro  first  published,  and  those  of  her 
husband  ap[jcarcd  aftrrwai'ls,  in  consequence,  a*  we  arc 
glad  to  learn,  of  the  enct>ura,2ement  given  lo  the  first  scries. 
The  motives  of  the  original  publication  are  thus  stated  by 
the  editor: 


"  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
in  Uio  heart  of  a  community 
recorded  in  a  shape  evidently  designed 
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tia],this  would  seem  to  present  the  surest  and  most  unfailing  index 
to  the  general  character.  Hitherto  we  haver  not  gathered  much  of 
this  material  in  the  United  States.  The  dispersion  of  families,  so 
common  in  America,  the  consequent  destruction  of  private  papers, 
the  defective  nature  of  female  education  before  the  KevoUition ;  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  free  communication,  and  the  engrossing 
character  to  the  men,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  women  of  domestic 
cares,  have  all  contributed  to  cut  short,  if  not  completely  destroy  the 
sources  of  information.  It  is  truly  remarked  in  the  present  volume 
that  '  instances  of  patience,  perseverance,  fortitude,  magnanimity, 
courage,  humanity  and  tenderness,  which  would  have  graced  the 
Roman  character,  were  known  only  to  those  who  were  themselves 
the  actors,  and  whose  modesty  could  not  suffer  them  to  blazon 
abroad  their  own  fame.'  The  heroism  of  the  females  of  the  Revo« 
lution  has  gone  from  memory  with  the  generation  that  witnessed  it, 
and  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  remains  upon  the  ear  of  the  youn^ 
of  the  present  day  but  the  faint  echo  of  an  expiring  general  tradi- 
tion. Neither  is  there  much  remembrance  of  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  last  century,  when,  with  more  of  admitted  distinctions  than 
at  present,  there  was  more  of  general  equality ;  nor  of  the  state  of 
social  feeling,  or  of  that  simplicity  of  intercourse,  which,  in  colonial 
times,  constituted  in  New  England  as  near  an  approach  to  the  suc- 
cessful exempliGcation  of  the  democratic  theory,  as  the  irregularity 
in  the  natural  gifts  of  man  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  practically 
allow. 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  volumes  to  contribute  something  to 
the  supply  of  this  deficiency,  by  giving  to  tradition  a  form  partially 
palpable.  The  present  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  the 
United  States  to  lay  before  the  public  a  series  of  private  letters, 
written,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  publication,  by  a  woman  to  her 
husband,  and  others  of  her  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  Their 
greatest  value  consists  in  the  fact,  susceptible  of  no  misconception, 
that  they  furnish  an  exact  transcript  of  the  feelings  of  the  writer  in 
limes  of  no  ordinary  trial.  Independent  of  this,  the  variety  of 
scenes  in  which  she  wrote,  and  the  opportunities  furnished  for  obser- 
vation in  the  situations  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the  elevation  of 
her  husband  to  high  official  positions  in  the  country,  may  contribute 
to  sustain  the  interest  with  which  they  will  be  read.  The  under- 
taking is,  nevertheless,  too  novel  not  to  inspire  the  editor  with  some 
doubt  of  its  success,  particularly  as  it  brings  forward  to  public  notice 
a  person  who  has  now  been  long  removed  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  of  whom  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  present  genera- 
tion of  readers  have  neither  personal  knowledge  nor  recollection." — 
Memoir  J  p.  19. 

On  the  literary  merits  of  such  a  correspondence  it  is  idle 
to  comment.  It  is  not  the  fit  subject  of  criticism.  As  a 
fiuniliar  correspondence,  *'  written  without  the  remotest  idea 
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of  publication,"  it  is  not,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
be,  more  than  the  faithful  and  homely  transcript  of  domestic 
incidents  which  can  have  interest  but  for  those  to  whom  the 
incidents  are  interesting.  To  contrast  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
daughter  of  an  humble  Congregational  minister  in  Massachu- 
setts—  a  woman  who  had  never  been  to  school  —  whose 
whole  library  consisted  at  the  utmost  of  the  Bible,  the  Spec- 
tator, Shakspeare,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  or  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  place  old  Samuel  Adams,  or  Roger  Sher- 
man, by  the  side  of  Horace  Walpole  or  Lord  Chesterfield. 
She  was  a  primitive  daughter  of  New  England,  a  tender- 
hearted, intellectual  woman,  without  the  grace  or  accom- 
plishment which  education  and  highly  cultivated  association 
gives,  the  wife  v/ho  could  counsel  and  sustain  her  husband 
in  his  hours  of  trial,  and  could  without  a  murmur  sustain 
herself  when  in  sorrow  or  separation  from  her  husband  —  a 
mother  w^ho  could  rear  up  children  worthy  of  their  parents, 
and  by  her  counsel  and  example  lead  them  onward  to  dis- 
tinction. The  record  of  such  a  woman's  feelings  and  opinions, 
however  homely,  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  we  have  it 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  There  is  a  character  embalmed 
in  history  to  which  Mrs.  Adams  might  be  compared  and  not 
suffer  in  the  comparison.  Like  her,  a  Puritan  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  his  counsellor  and  friend,  the 
heroine  of  romantic  story,  and  one  who,  without  the  stern- 
ness that  makes  Volumnia  awful,  or  the  timidity  which 
renders  Virgilia  a  cipher,  was  the  Portia  of  her  time,  her 
husband's  best  friend  and  surest  counsellor,  and  yet  who  was 
feminine  enough  to  be  the  type  of  that  other  Portia,  from 
whose  lips  has  fallen  the  most  beautiful  character  which  poet 
ever  gave  to  woman  ; 

"  The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschoord,  unpractised, 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  may  leam  ; 
Happiest  in  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  to  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king." 

Such  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  a  matron  of  the  first  and 
greatest  English  revolution.     Such,  too,  these  volumes  show 
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us,  was  Abigail  Adams,  a  matron  of  a  happier  land  and 
age. 

The  letters,  as  we  have  said,  extend  over  a  period  of  half 
a  century,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  active  life  of  the 
writers,  and  to  the  course  of  those  lives,  thus  illustrated,  we 
propose  to  point  the  attention  of  our  readers,  incidentally 
renewing  the  expression  of  the  hope  which  the  preface  to  the 
second  series  of  letters  suggests,  that  at  some  day,  not,  we 
trust,  very  distant,  such  a  memoir  of  the  life  and  public  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Adams  will  be  given  to  the  world,  as  his 
venerable  and  illustrious  son  is  so  well  qualified  to  prepare. 

John  Adams,  the  son  of  New  England  puritan  parents, 
was  born  at  Braintree,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  1735.  He  died  within  his  paternal  walls  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1826,  ninety-one  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  born  in  1744,  and  died  in  1818.  Mr.  Adams's  public 
life  may  be  said  to  commence  about  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
and  hence  it  is  that  these  letters,  beside  the  personal  interest 
in  the  writers  themselves,  have  throughout  a  high  and  general 
historical  interest.     We  shall  refer  to  them  in  both  aspects. 

It  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  odd  notions, 
that  great  men  make  the  great  events  of  history,  and  it  is  the 
counter  dogma  of  the  economists,  that  great  men  are  of 
inappreciably  little  moment  in  the  results  of  history,  and 
that  all  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  heroes,"  the  Luthers,  and  Mahomets, 
and  Cromwells,  and  Bonnpartes,  are  but  insignificant  shining 
particles  heaved  up  from  the  bottom,  and  glittering  on  the 
surges  of  historical  progress.  A  theorist  of  either  class  must 
be  sorely  puzzled  as  he  meditates  on  the  history  of  the  visible 
causes  and  means  of  the  American  Revolution,  especially  in 
the  New  England  colonies.  Take  Massachusetts  for  example. 
There  is  a  discernible  progress  here.  There  were  great 
causes,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  settlement,  and  growing 
with  New  England's  growth,  which  led  to  the  Revolution. 
There  were  combinations  of  events  at  home  and  abroad 
affecting  them.  On  all  these,  and  they  are  most  palpable, 
the  anti-heroite  has  a  right  to  insist.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  us  suppose  for  an  instant  that  when  what  now  seems  to 
have  been  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  the  men  who  led 
the  Revolution  had  not  been  there,  and  instead  of  Otis, 
and  Quincy,  and  Thatcher,  the  Warrens  and  the  Adams' 
and  the  rest  of  the  peculiar  brotherhood  of  that  time  and 
place,  there  had  been  found  doubting,  cautious,  moderate 
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men,  who  reasoned  themselves  into  rebellion,  and  never  drew 
the  sword  till  they  were  convinced  that  unless  they  did,  the 
halter  would  save  them  the  trouble.  If  the  men  of  Boston 
had  been  like  the  men  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  we 
speak  of  course  generally,  the  Revolution  would  no  doubt 
have  gone  on,  but  it  would  have  halted  in  the  outset ;  the 
ship  would  have  been  launched,  but  it  would  have  stuck  on 
the  ways,  and  not  have  gone  off  as  it  did  with  the  hurrah 
of  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Boston  tea-party. 
The  men  of  Massachusetts,  by  their  very  association,  their 
fervent  and  excited  councils,  drove  the  Revolution  onward, 
and  it  is  curious  and  instructive  to  see  how  this  association 
of  kindred  spirits  operated,  and  how  the  fire  which  burned 
freely  in  one  revolutionary  bosom,  was  reflected  back  from 
its  companions  around. 

From  1758,  when  he  left  college,  till  1766,  when  the  stamp 
act  excitement  broke  out,  John  Adams  was  a  recluse  and 
meditative  student.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
studied  law  at  Worcester  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Grid  ley, 
the  attorney-general  of  the  province,  a  man  of  high  and 
vigorous  intellect,  the  fit  guide  of  such  a  pupil.  A  difference 
of  custom  in  relation  to  professional  studies  prevailed  at  this 
time  in  the  eastern  and  middle  colonies,  of  which  we  fancy 
we  can  in  some  instances  trace  the  differing  results.  In  the 
latter,  all  the  law  students  who  could  afford  it,  after  comple- 
ting the  ordinary  course  of  study  in  America,  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  a  year  or  two  at  the  inns  of  court,  in 
London.  There,  translated  from  a  colonial  village  to  a 
European  metropolis,  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a  capital 
like  London,  in  the  bright  glare  and  pomp  of  the  court 
and  parliament,  so  unlike  the  poor  imitation  of  deputed 
sovereignty  at  home,  they  formed  associations,  and  received 
impressions,  which  made  the  alienating  process  they  were  so 
soon  to  undergo  a  most  painful  and  distressing  one.  We  have 
in  our  eye  at  this  moment  cases  of  this  kind,  and  have  before 
us  the  evidence  of  the  pangs  which  the  transmutation  cost. 
A  few  words  from  the  lips  of  Camden  and  Chatham,  distilled 
or  diluted  by  newspaper  report,  or  the  hoarse  howl  of"  Wilkes 
and  liberty,"  yelled  forth  by  a  drunken  mob,  as  they  cheered 
the  ugly  effigy  of  their  outlawed  idol  through  the  streets  of 
London,  were  all  the  stimulants  which  the  American  student 
in  the  Temple  had  to  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
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the  rights  of  man.  To  us  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  American 
studentof  those  days  could  return  home  a  free  man,  free,  we 
mean,  in  sentiment  and  opinion. 

Not  so  the  more  fortunate  student  "  at  home,"  such  as 
John  Adams,  in  the  secluded  privacy  of  a  New  England 
village,  not  browsing  (if  the  profession  wjU  pardon  the  illus- 
tration) on  the  multitudinous  volumes  of  the  present  day,  but 
feeding  on  a  few  ancient  elementary  works  of  civil,  and  canon, 
and  common  law,  and  resting  his  professional  acquisitions 
slowly  and  surely  on  the  principles  thence  acquired ;  and, 
when  the  hours  of  mere  reading  were  over — not  waiting  for 
half  a  day  at  the  doors  of  a  London   theatre   to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Garrick's   Scrub  or  Foote's  Mother   Cole,  the 
legitimate  drama  of  those  detestable  times — not  wasting  half 
the  niffht  at  Sadler's  Wells  or  Dan  Salteros,  or,  in  the  most 
favorable  view,  improving  it  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  hear  Alderman  Sawbridge  talk  English  liberty 
in  behalf  of  a  vagabond  like  Wilkes,  or  Mr.  Grenville  and 
Charles  Townsend  utter  sarcasms  at  the  colonies,  but,  in  the 
wild  seclusion  of  his  village  walk,  revolving  the  great  princi- 
ples of  freedom  which  the  old  authors  of  the  comnjon  law  had 
taught  him,  and,  having  caught  the  inspiration  (as  we  know 
the  Virginia   patriots  did)  from    the  records  of  that  high 
court  of  parliament  which,  in  1649,  brought  a  British  king,  a 
British  prelate,  and  an  Irish  lord-Ueutenant  (a  sort  of  colo- 
nial governor)  to  the  scafibld,  applying  their  authority  to  his 
domestic  and  social  institutions  here.     Or,  perhaps,  with  pro- 
phetic forecast  in  his  sequestered  meditations,  realizing  the 
social  and  political  destiny  of  America  and  the  full  maturity 
of  that  seed  of  freedom  which,  scattered  centuries  before 
by  the  rude  hand  of  persecution,  fell  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth 
and  germinated  even  in  its  barrenness.     There  was  to  be 
rich  fruition  for  these  unaided,  self-acting  meditations. 

It  is  as  an  illustration  of  this  meditative  habit  that  we  regard 
with  especial  interest  the  letter  which  Mr.  Adams  wrote  from 
Worcester,  in  October,  1765,  to  his  village  friend,  Nathan 
Webb,  and  which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  containing  a 
singular  prediction  of  the  future  destiny  of  this  country.  It 
is  thus  the  student  of  just  twenty  years  of  age  writes : 

"  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  people  came  over  to  this  New 
World,  for  conscience  sake.  Perhaps  this  apparently  trivial  inci- 
dent may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  to  America.     It  looks 
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part  of  what  they  v 


,5**'^  Mr.  Thatcher's  death,  he 

^       ^1  asked  hitn  if  he  had  seen 

^  ■*''^:  ihey  are  men  —  they  are 

-••  ^  of  the  lethargy  which  pre- 

'^.•'•'"'  -  «Jl  go  out,  I  will  go  out.     I 

^jf"  ^  tt«wh  which  shall  be  read 
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after  mj  death,  as  mj  dying  testimony  against  this  infernal 
tyranny  which  they  are  bringing  upon  us.'  " 

In  February,  1761,  was  the  argument  of  the  great  que^ 
tion  of  the  writs  of  assistance  before  the  superior  court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  then  it  was,  according  to  Mr.  Adams's 
earnest  testimony  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  that 
the  eloquence  of  a  Boston  lawyer  ^'  breathed  into  this  nation 
the  breath  of  life."  If  we  were  to  seek  for  a  fit  word  to 
characterize  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country  on  the 
colonies,  it  would  be  to  describe  it  as  "  ungrateful  tyranny." 
At  the  close  of  a  war  eminently  glorious  and  beneficial  to 
the  metropolitan  authority,  and  before  the  ink  on  the  treaties 
was  dry,  or  the  blood  which  the  colonies  had  so  freely  shed 
had  sunk  deep  into  the  ground — after  treasure  had  been 
lavished  from  their  scanty  means  till  public  penury  was 
pressing  them  to  the  earth,  the  minister  of  the  crown  thought 
it  policy  not  merely  to  raise  revenue  in  America  by  new 
legislation,  but  to  take  from  the  shelf  forgotten  and  obso- 
lete statutes  of  oppression,  and,  with  a  view  to  enforce  them^ 
to  devise  new  and  vexatious  process  by  which  the  rights  of 
property,  and,  what  is  quite  as  dearly  cherished,  the  domestic 
privacy  of  the  citizen,  were  to  be  violated  by  the  combined 
intrusion  of  the  sheriff  and  the  custom-house  officer.  The 
acts  of  trade,  enacted  contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  navigation  acts,  rendered  contraband  articles  of  produce 
and  merchandise  imported  to  America  from  the  colonies  of 
any  other  European  power  unless  they  came  through  the 
British  ports.  These  statutes  had  never  been  very  rigidly 
enforced,  and  such  efficacy  as  they  originally  had,  by  dis- 
use had  long  since  decayed.  When  Dr.  Franklin  was  ex- 
amined before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1776,  he  stated  that, 
while  the  imports  to  Pennsylvania,  direct  from  Great  Britain, 
were  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  the  exports 
were  but  forty  thousand  pounds,  ancl  when  asked  how  the 
balance  was  paid,  said  that  it  was  paid  by  this  very  pro^ 
hibited  colonial  trade,  which  he  assumed  to  be  according  to 
law.  The  question  was  then  propounded,  "Have  you  heard 
of  any  difficulties  laid  on  the  Spanish  trade?"  and  his  answer 
merely  was : 

"  Yes.  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  greatly  obstructed 
by  some  new  regulations  and  by  the  English  men-of-war 
and  cutters  stationed  all  along  the  coast  in  America*" 
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The  writs  of  assistance  were  a  process  devised  by  the 
ingenuity  of  exchequer  lawyers  to  carry  into  complete  effect 
the  penal  provisions  of  these  forgotten  statutes  or  "  new  regu- 
lations." By  an  order  in  eouncil^  any  custom-house  oflSicer 
was  authorized  to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  province 
for  a  "writ  of  assistance"  to  authorize  him  to  break  and  enter 
any  house,  cellar,  store,  or  shop,  and  search  for  and  seize 
goods  thus  made  contraband.  In  the  latter  part  of  1760,  the 
writ  was  first  prayed  for ;  the  court  paused  before  they  granted 
it ;  the  merchants  and  the  people  were  startled  at  the  new 
manifestation  of  an  intention  to  violate  their  well-ascertained 
or  conceded  rights,  and  to  interrupt  their  settled  habits  of 
business.  James  Otis,  the  crown  advocate-general,  indignantly 
resigned  hisoflSce  rather  than  prosecute  them;  without  fee  or 
reward  he  became  the  people's  counsel,  and  on  the  argument 
of  the  question  of  the  allowance  of  this  novel  and  alarming 
process,  the  scene  occurred  which  Mr.  Adams  has  himself  so 
powerfully  sketched.  Fifty-seven  years — years  of  momen- 
tous incident,  could  not,  in  his  mind,  obliterate  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  day.  What  must  have  been  the  excitement  of 
the  scene  to  the  ardent  young  man  of  twenty-six,  when  its 
distant  memory  could  thus  stir  up  the  languid  fires  of  an  old 
man  of  eighty-three ! 

"  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire !  With  a  proraptitude  of  classical  allu- 
sions, a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glare  of  his  eyes 
into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence  which 
hurried  all  away  before  him.  American  Independence  was  then 
and  there  born.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  to  defend  the 
Non  sine  Diis  animosus  Infans,  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth,  were 
then  and  there  sown.  Every  man  of  an  immensely  crowded  audi- 
ence appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms 
against  writs  of  assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain. 
Then  and  there  the  child  Independence  was  bom.  In  fifteen  yean 
he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  declared  himself  free." 

The  result  is  known  to  every  student  of  our  history.  The 
court  over  which  Mr.  Hutchinson,  no  squeamish  doubter  of 
prerogative  process,  presided,  was  stunned  by  the  fierce 
eloquence  and  invincible  argument  of  Otis.  They  declared 
themselves  unable  to  find  precedents  for  the  writs,  and  the 
new  device  of  tyranny  was  wrested  from  its  grasp.  And  thus, 
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years  before  the  question  as  to  general  M'arrants  arose  and 
was  discussed  in  the  imperial  parliament,  it  bad,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  considered  and  decided  in  the  town  hail  of 
Boston.  Tt  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  these  general 
results,  except  as  their  influence  can  be  traced  on  the  indi- 
vidual character  we  are  seeking  to  illustrate. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  (in 
1818,)  that  Mr.  Adams  recorded  his  recollections  of  these 
times,  and  especially  of  this  scene  and  its  actors.  His  sum- 
mary of  Otis's  speech  is  all  that  remains,  except  a  most 
vague  and  general  tradition.  In  it  there  is  one  curious 
feature  which  we  note  in  passing.  Our  southern  friends 
will  be  astonished  to  learn  from  it  that,  while  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  willing  to  have  ''  abolition"  taught  in  the  Virginia 
colleges,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Price,  John 
Adams,  whose  name  has  long  been  of  evil  omen  in  Virginia's 
ears,  should  thus  record  his  early  and  mature  opinions  on  a 
point  on  which  southern  men  try  to  persuade  themselves  no 
northern  man  can  think  rightly : 

"  Mr.  Otis  asserted  that  certain  rights  were  inherent  and  inalien- 
able. That  they  never  could  be  surrendered  or  alienated  but  by 
idiots  or  madmen,  and  all  the  acts  of  idiots  and  lunatics  were  yoid 
and  not  obligatory  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  ^^or  were  the 
poor  negroes  forgotten.  Not  a  Quaker  in  Philadelphia  or  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson of  Virginia  ever  asserted  the  rights  of  negroes  in  stronger 
terms.  Young  as  I  was,  and  ignorant  as  I  was,  I  shuddered  at  the 
doctrine  he  taught;  and  I  have  all  my  life  shuddered,  and  still  shud- 
der at  the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  such  premises. 
Shall  we  say  that  the  rights  of  masters  and  servants  clash  and  can 
be  decided  only  by  force  1  I  adore  the  idea  of  gradual  abolition ! 
But  who  shall  decide  how  fast  or  how  slowly  these  abolitions  shall 
be  made  V* 

Thus  educated,  thus  invigorated  by  the  scenes  and  the 
men  around  him,  John  Adams  was  prepared  to  take  his  posi- 
tion and  act  his  part  in  the  greater  drama  then  opening.  He 
had  been  "sitting  and  hearing"  long  enough.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  was  to  stand  erect  and  act  as  a  responsible 
public  man.  From  1761  to  1770,  there  was  an  interval  of 
mtense  and  ill-subdued  excitement  —  each  year  and  each 
day  evolving  some  new  element  of  oppression  and  resistance. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  sugar  and  molasses  act  of  1764  — 
the  stamp  act  and  its  bastard  progeny,  the  declaratory  act — 
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the  revenue  acls  of  1767  and  1768  —  the  acts  for  quartering 
the  troops  and  for  establishing  the  custom  house,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  at  Boston.  On  the  other,  the  Massa- 
chusetts instructions  totheageniin  1764 — the  various  resolves 
of  the  general  court  and  municipal  authorities,  (some  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Adams,)  —  the  Virginia  resolutions  —  the 
congress  of  1765  —  the  circular  letters  and  committees  of 
correspondence,  together  with  the  resistance  of  New  York 
to  the  mutiny  act  and  the  popular  outbreaks  from  time  to 
time  in  Boston — all  these  fill  the  chapter  of  grievance  and 
complaint  to  which  we  have  referred. 

During  that  period  of  feverish  and  ill-controlled  excite* 
menl,  the  hope  of  America  was  in  itself  and  its  own  resources ; 
but  there  were  few  daring  spirits  who  could  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  the  sympathies  of  opposition  politi- 
cians in  Great  Britain  were  an  insecure  and  most  fallacious 
reliance.  It  was  home-bred  liberty  which  was  to  save  us. 
Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  these  few,  and  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  canon  and  feudal  law,  (his  first  public  effort,  though 
printed  anonymously,  and  nothing  more  than  an  eloquent  poli- 
tical pamphlet  with  an  ambitious  title,)  published  in  1765, 
just  when  the  mailed  hand  of  metropolitan  oppression  was 
raised  over  this  land,  whilst  he  expressed  the  hope  that  British 
liberty  yet  existed  **  at  home,"  he  sought,  in  language  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  Milton's  invectives  against 
kings  and  prelates,  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  the  necessity 
of  self-dependence  as  their  only  and  best  security: 

"  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  if  we  please,"  says  he,  in  one  pas* 
sage  of  this  now-forgotten  volume,  "  that  liberty  is  still  alive  and 
active  and  warm  in  England ;  but  let  us  study  the  law  of  nature  ; 
search  into  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution ;  read  the  history  of 
ancient  ages ;  contemplate  the  gi'eat  examples  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  set  before  us  the  conduct  of  our  own  British  ancestors,  who 
have  defended  for  us  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind  against  foreign 
and  domestic  tyrants  and  usurpers,  against  arbitrary  kings  and  cruel 
priests,  in  short,  against  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell.  Let  us  read 
and  recollect  and  impress  upon  our  souls  the  views  and  ends  of  our 
own  more  immediate  forefathers  in  exchanging  their  native  country 
for  a  dreary  inhospitable  wilderness.  It  was  not  religion  alone,  but 
a  love  of  universal  liberty  that  brought  them  hither,  a  hatred,  a 
dread,  a  horror  of  the  infernal  confederacy  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
tyranny  that  projected,  conducted,  and  accomplished  the  settlement 
of  America."  "  Let  the  bar,"  he  continues,  "proclaim  'the  laws, 
the  rights,  the  geperous  plan  of  power'  delivered  down  from  remote 
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antiquity;  inform  the  world  of  the  mighty  struggles  and  numberless 
sacrifices  made  by  our  ancestors  in  the  defence  of  freedom.  Let  it 
be  known  that  British  liberties  are  not  the  grants  of  princes  or  par- 
liaments, but  original  rights,  conditions  of  original  contracts,  co- 
equal with  prerogative  and  coeval  with  government.  That  many 
of  our  rights  are  inherent  and  essential,  agreed  on  as  maxims  and 
established  as  preliminaries,  even  before  parliaments  existed.  Let 
them  search  for  the  foundation  of  British  laws  and  government  in 
the  frame  of  human  nature,  in  the  constitution  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world.  There  let  us  see  that  truth,  liberty,  justice,  and 
benevolence  are  its  everlasting  basis;  and,  if  these  could  be  removed, 

THB  SUPERSTRUCTURE  IS  OVERTHROWN  OF  COURSE.'' 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  and  one  that  at  last  can  be 
made,  to  ascertain,  whilst  words  like  these  were  burning  in 
the  minds  of  the  colonies,  how  far  the  "friends  of  America" 
were  really  sympathizing  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Lord 
Chatham  had,  to  be  sure,  "  rejoiced  that  America  bad 
resisted,"  but  the  cool  morning  air  soon  allayed  the  joy  to 
which  the  heat  of  oratory  had  given  utterance.  The  sons  of 
liberty  in  America  kept  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Great 
Britain  in  extreme  perplexity.  In  February,  1767,  Lord 
Chatham  wrote : 

"  America  affords  a  gloomy  prospect.  A  spirit  of  infatua- 
tion has  taken  possession  of  New  York  :  their  disobedience 
to  the  mutiny  act  vj'iW  justly  create  a  great  ferment  here,  open 
a  fair  field  to  the  arraigners  of  America,  and  leave  no  room 
to  any  to  say  a  word  in  their  defence.  I  foresee  confusion 
will  ensue.  The  petition  of  the  merchants  of  New  York  is 
highly  improper ;  in  point  of  time  most  absurd  ;  in  the 
extent  of  their  pretensions  most  excessive,  and  in  the  reason- 
ing most  grossly  fallacious  and  offensive.*  What  demon  of 
discord  blows  the  coals  in  that  devoted  province  I  know  not, 
but  they  are  doing  the  work  of  their  worst  enemies  themselves. 
The  torrent  of  indignation  in  parliament  will,  I  apprehend, 
become  irresistible,  and  they  will  draw  upon  their  heads 
national  resentment  by  their  ingratitude."  —  Lord  Chatham 
to  Lord  Shelbume^  February  Sd,  1767. 

"  The  advices  from  America  afford  unpleasing  views. 
New  York  has  drunk  the  deepest  of  the  baneful  cup  of 
infatuation,  but  none  seem  to  be  quite  sober,  and  in  full  pos- 

*  A  petition  which,  compared  with  some  of  the  Massachusetts  effusions,  was 
€aaanauXj  temperate.    It  will  be  found  in  the  Prior  DocumifUs. 
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session  of  reason.  It  is  a  literal  truth  to  say,  that  the  stamp 
act  of  most  unhappy  memory  has  frightened  those  irritable 
and  umbrageous  people  quite  out  of  their  senses.  I  foresee 
that,  determined  not  to  listen  to  their  real  friends,  a  little  more 
frenzy,  and  a  little  more  time,  wijl  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies."  —  Same  tosamey  Febrtiary  Ith^  1761. 

"  The  devil  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans. George  Grenville  and  his  stamp  act  raised  the  foul 
fiend :  a  prudent  firmness  will,  I  hope,  lay  him  for  ever."  — 
Alderman  Beckford  to  Lord  Chatham^  February^  1767. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  William  Gerard  Hamilton  wrote  to 
a  friend  his  more  sagacious  views  of  the  impending  future. 
There  is  a  curious  prescience  in  this  letter,  which  induces  us 
here  to  cite  it.  It  has  been  but  recently  published  by  the 
editors  of  the  Chatham  correspondence,  (a  work,  by  the  way, 
full  of  interest  to  the  American  student.) 

"  As  to  America,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  I  wish  we  may 
not  burn  our  fingers,  and  do  our  enemies'  work  for  them  by 
quarrelling  among  ourselves.  There  are  in  the  different 
provinces  above  a  million  of  people,  of  which  we  may  sup- 
pose at  least  two  hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  not  only  able  to  bear  arms,  but  having  arms  iQ 
their  possession,  unrestrained  by  any  iniquitous  game  act. 
In  the  Massachusetts  government  particularly,  there  is  an 
express  law  by  which  every  man  is  obliged  to  have  a  musket, 
a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  pound  of  bullets  always  by  him ; 
so  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  knapsacks  (or  old  stock- 
ings, which  will  do  as  well)  to  equip  an  army  for  marching, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  Sertorius  or  a  Spartacus  at  their 
head,  requisite  to  beat  your  troops  and  your  custom-house 
oflBcers  out  of  the  country,  and  set  your  laws  at  defiance. 
There  is  no  saying  what  their  leader  may  put  upon  them, 
but  if  they  are  active,  clever  people,  and  love  mischief  as 
well  as  I  do  peace  and  quiet,*  they  will  furnish  matter  of 

♦  In  August,  1768,  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  General  Conway,  "  You  ask 
me  about  the  harvest ;  you  might  as  well  ask  me  about  the  funds.  I  thought  the 
land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.  We  have  had  forty  showers,  but  they  have 
not  lasted  a  minute  each,  and  as  the  weather  continues  warm,  and  my  lawn 
green, 

*  I  bless  my  stars  and  call  it  luxury.* 

They  tell  me  there  are  very  bad  accounts  from  several  colonies,  and  the  papers 
are  full  of  their  remonstrances;  but  I  never  read  stuh  things.  I  am  happy  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  things,  and  am  glad  you  have  not  much  more.  When 
one  can  do  no  good,  £  have  no  notion  of  sorrowing  oneself  for  every  calamity 
tliat  happens  in  general.    One  should  lead  the  life  of  a  coffM-houM  politician, 
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consideration  to  the  wisest  among  you,  and  perhaps  dictate 
their  own  terms  at  last,  as  the  Roman  people  formerly,  in 
their  famous  secession  upon  the  sacred  mount.  For  my  own 
part  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them,  and  that  every 
measure  built  upon  this  supposed  right  stands  on  a  rotten 
foundation,  and  must  consequently  tumble  down,  perhaps  on 
the  heads  of  the  workmen."  —  JV.  G.  Hamilton  to  Mr. 
Calcraji,  1767. 

The  experiment  was  soon  to  be  made.  On  the  first  of 
October,  1768,  a  number  of  men-of-war  and  transports 
arrived  at  Nantasket  harbor,  and  soon  after  taking  a  siation 
from  which  their  guns  could  command  the  wharves  of  the 
city,  protected  the  landing  of  a  large  body  of  "  regulars," 
who,  with  muskets  loaded,  bayonets  fixed,  and  martial  music, 
paraded  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  encamped  on  the  common. 
From  that  moment  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1776,  when 
Mr.  Hamilton's  prophecy  was  literally  verified,  and  the  flight 
of  the  British  troops,  and  the  custom-house  oflBcers,  com- 
menced with  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  Sir  William  Howe, 
the  people  of  New  England  and  its  capital  never  had  one 
tranquil  moment.  It  was  constant  and  ill-disguised  rebellion 
at  the  presence  of  the  British  soldiery.  The  result  might 
have  been  foreseen.  The  fifth  of  March  (1770)  is  the  anni- 
versary of  a  deed  of  blood,  the  recollection  of  which  yet 
quickens  the  pulse  of  every  Boston  man.  The  troops  and 
the  populace  were  thrown  into  fierce  collision.  The  people 
insulted  the  soldiers,  and  they  in  turn,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mander, fired  upon  the  populace.  Several  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung,  the  troops  were 
mustered  at  all  points,  while  an  excited  and  lowering  mob 
soon  gathered  around.  "  Blood,"  says  tradition,  "  lay  in 
puddles  in  King-street." 

The  people  assembled  first  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  then 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  among  whom  were  the  most  virtuous,  sub- 
stantial, independent  and  intelligent  citizens.  They  were 
regularly  organized,  and  then,  after  solemn  deliberation, 
they,  the  unarmed  people,  in  the  presence  of  the  armed 
soldiery,  determined  "  that  the  regular  troops  should  at  all 

the  most  real  patriots  that  I  know  of,  who  amble  out  every  morning  to  gather 
matter  for  lamenting  over  their  country.  I  leave  mine,  like  the  King  of  Denmark, 
to  ministers  and  Providence;  the  latter  of  which,  like  our  able  chancellor  of  the 
coEBbeqiiBr  to  an  ignorant  or  idle  first  lord,  luckily  does  the  business." 
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hazards  be  banished  from  the  town;"  and  they  not  only 
resolved,  but  they  carried  their  resolution  into  effect.  Thie 
scene  of  that  night  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  our  history. 
It  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  made  upon  his  mind 
as  deep  an  impression  as  did  the  argument  at  the  council 
chamber  of  the  writs  of  assistance.  The  actors  were  not 
the  same,  for  Otis  was  not  there,  but  in  his  room  there  was  a 
fit  representative  of  an  outraged  people,  one  who  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  fellowship  of  those  "  grave,  sad  men," 
who  the  century  before  had  brought  a  British  monarch  to  the 
block.  It  was  Samuel  Adams,  who  carried  the  demand  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston  to  the  governor. 

The  executive  council  was  in  solemn  conclave,  and  con- 
ferring with  the  military  commander  of  the  forces,  when 
Samuel  Adams,  at  the  head  of  the  committee  from  the  Old 
South  Church,  demanded  that  the  resolution  of  those  whom 
he  represented  should  be  beard  and  obeyed.  He  was 
received  in  silence,  and  directed  to  tell  his  tale.  He  did  sa 
directly  and  emphatically.  There  was  no  artifice  in  what 
he  said.  It  was  the  plain  truth,  plainly  and  earnestly  told. 
The  governor  said  he  had  no  authority  to  remove  the  troops. 
He  was  instantly  referred  to  the  province  charter,  which 
made  him  "  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  and 
naval  power  within  its  jurisdiction,"  and  every  successive 
pretext  that  was  suggested  was  answered  promptly  and  con- 
clusively by  the  advocate  whom  the  people  had  deputed  ta 
represent  them.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  must  be  given  in 
John  Adams's  own  words  : 

"  They  were  fairly  driven  from  their  outworks,  breastworks,  and 
entrenchmeDts,  to  their  citadel.  There  they  paused,  and  considered, 
and  deliberated.  The  heads  of  Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  were  laid 
together  in  whispera  for  a  long  time :  when  the  whispering  ceased 
a  long  and  soleran  pause  ensued,  extremely  painful  to  an  impatient 
and  expecting  audience.  Hutchinson,  in  time,  broke  silence ;  he 
had  consulted  with  Colonel  Dalrymple,  and  the  colonel  had 
authorized  him  to  say  that  he  might  order  one  regiment  down  to  the" 
castle,  if  that  would  satisfy  the  people.  With  a  self-recollection, 
self-possession,  a  self-command,  a  presence  of  mind  that  was  admired 
by  every  man  present,  Samuel  Adams  arose  with  an  air  of  dignity 
and  majesty,  of  which  he  was  sometimes  capable,  stretched  forth  his 
arm,  though  even  then  quivering  with  palsy,  and  with  an  harmonious 
voice  and  decisive  tone  said  :  "  If  the  lieutenant-governor,  or 
Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  together,  have  authority  to  remove  one 
regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  two ;  and  nothing  short  of 
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the  total  evacuation  of  the  town  by  all  the  regular  troops  will  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  province/  These 
few  words  thrilled  through  the  veins  of  every  man  in  the  audience 
and  produced  the  gpneat  result.'' 

The  town  was  eraciiated,  and  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
at  the  bidding  of  the  people.  The  popular  leadera  accom- 
panied the  troops  to  the  point  of  embarkation  to  protect  them 
from  violence,  and  the  soldiery  gained  from  the  good- 
humored  prime-minister  the  contemptuous  nickname  of 
**  Sam  Adams's  Two  Regiments.''  But  the  scene  was  not  yet 
closed.  A  greater  triumph  than  that  of  the  popular  will  waa 
in  reserve,  the  triumph  of  justice,  and  law,  and  reason,  over 
popular  passion,  and  to  John  Adams  and  his  illustrious  col- 
league, both  now  stepping  forth  into  active  life,  is  that  triumph 
wholly  attributable.  We  refer  to  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston 
and  lus  soldiers  for  the  murder  of  the  citizens  on  the  fifth  of 
March,  their  defence  by  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  and 
their  acquittal.  Of  this  trial  no  adequate  memorial  has  sur- 
vived. It  is  the  only  prominent  incident  of  the  times  to 
which  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Tudor,  has  not  referred* 
His  own  participation  in  it  probably  induced  this  reserve. 
And  it  is  curious  that  in  the  correspondence  of  the  times,  such 
as  has  been  published,  no  such  notice  of  it  is  taken  as  its 
importance  as  an  historical  incident  deserves.  Yet  its  interest 
and  importance  were  transcendant.  It  was  not  the  trial  of 
a  blustering,  vulgar  braggart,  who,  seeking  favor  and  reward, 
bad  boasted  himself  into  suspicion,  but  the  blood  of  the 
citizen  was  confessedly  on  the  hand  of  the  culprit.  The 
accused  was  no  mercenary  volunteer,  no  frontier  desperado, 
to  be  shielded  by  a  contested  principle  of  international  law 
or  diplomatic  negotiation,  but  an  accredited  military  officer 
of  rank,  claiming  to  act  within  the  sphere  of  bis  duty,  and  in 
absolute  self-defence.  The  government,  which  was  bound 
to  protect  him,  not  only  nominally  through  its  public  officers, 
but  actually,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Quincy's  speech,  and 
actively,  took  part  against  the  prisoners.  This  alliance 
between  authority  and  popular  feeling  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  resist.  A  well-ascertamed  principle  of  law,  that  homicide 
in  self-defence  is  justifiable,  to  be  asserted  by  the  ability  of 
counsel,  and  the  integrity  of  a  jury,  was  the  sole  protection 
on  which  they  could  rely.  Such,  and  so  extreme  was  the 
popular  excitement,  that  the  advocates,  when  they  consented 
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to  act  at  the  solicitation  of  Captain  Preston  and  bis  soldiers, 
were  themselves  in  danger,  and  had  great  diflSculty  in  con- 
vincing their  families  and  friends  of  the  professional  obligation 
that  was  thus  imperative  upon  them.  The  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject between  Mr.  Quincy  and  his  aged  parent  have  been  pre- 
served, and  strongly  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  excitement 
which  prevailed.  Even  in  our  mobbish,  lynch-law  days,  we 
cannot  realize  it.  The  atrocities  of  the  Boston  Convent,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  were  acts  of  bloodless  violence  and 
outrage,  but  had  a  drop  of  blood  been  shed  oneilher  of  those 
occasions,  we  might  have  realized,  though  in  a  very  mitigated 
'  form,  the  popular  feeling  which  in  revolutionary  times  was 
thus  excited  and  thus  resisted.  The  triumph  was  complete. 
The  prisoners,  in  the  face  of  this  excitement,  were  acquitted, 
and  the  advocates  losing,  by  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
none  of  the  popular  affection  they  had  enjoyed,  gained 
honors  higher  and  richer  than  any  that  popular  confidence 
can  bestow.  But  an  imperfect  fragment  of  Mr.  Adams's 
argument  has  survived.  We  may  express  the  hope  that  among 
his  unpublished  papers  there  will  be  found  new  memorials  of 
this,  his  first  and  not  least  important  public  service. 

Our  limits,  necessarily  restricted,  prevent  us  from  doing 
more  than  pointing  attention  to  the  other  leading  incidents  of 
Mr.  Adams's  early  life.  The  greater  drama  is  about  to  open. 
His  argument  on  shutting  the  courts  by  an  executive  war- 
rant, on  the  impressment  question,  first  raised  and  decided,like 
the  general  warrants,  in  an  obscure  colony,  and  his  various  con- 
tributions to  the  political  columns  of  the  press,  we  can  but 
mention  incidentally. 

Within  two  months  after  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston,  Mr. 
Adams  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  court,  or  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  where  he  continued  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  proper,  having  been  twice 
nominated  to  the  executive  council  and  rejected  by  the 
governor,  and  participating  in  all  the  controversies  of  those 
troubled  times.  In  the  disputes  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
general  court  to  Cambridge,  and  on  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  he  was  particularly  active,  and  throughout  may  be 
considered  with  Samuel  Adams,  for  Quincy  had  gone  to 
England,  and  Otis  was  in  retirement,  as  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1773  the  tea  was  destroyed  in  Boston  harbor,  and  the 
letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  to  the  ministry  were  com^ 
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municated  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  general  court.  The  design 
of  the  ministerial  dependants  was  revealed,  and  their  ominous 
declaration,  justified  by  their  acts,  '*  that  British  liberty  in 
the  colonies  must  be  abridged,"  rung  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. At  length  the  bolt  of  vengeance,  in  the  form  of  the 
Boston  port  biU,  fell,  and  in  falling,  it  lighted  a  train  that  blew 
up  for  ever  metropolitan  authority  in  America. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1774,  in 
extraordinary  session  at  Salem,  and  with  closed  doors, 
whilst  the  governor's  secretary  was  reading  the  prorogation 
on  the  staircase,  or  to  the  wondering  citizens  witnout,  chose 
delegates  to  a  Continental  Congress.  These  delegates  were 
Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Cushing,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
James  Bowdoin,  and  John  Adams,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
September  the  Congress  met.  To  the  circumstances  of  its 
convocation  we  have  already  generally  referred.  The  dig- 
nity, decorum,  and  moderation  of  its  conduct,  from  first  to 
last,  commanded  praise  on  all  sides  and  from  all  parties.  In 
Great  Britain  especially,  where  the  deepest  anxiety  prevailed 
amongst  those  who  were,  or  who  called  themselves  the 
friends  of  America,  the  solicitude  was  extreme,  lest  an  assem- 
bly convoked  as  this  was  in  the  heat  of  political  excitement, 
should,  by  its  violence,  defeat  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  the  liberal  party.  In  America,  too,  the  Congress  was,  for 
difierent  reasons,  an  object  of  equal  interest.  But  it  has  long 
since  been  manifest,  and  if  it  had  not,  Mr.  Adams's  private 
correspondence  would  show  it  beyond  question,  that  the  Con- 
gress was  not  the  seat  of  harmonious  council,  and  that  it  was 
here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  success  of  its  deliberations  was 
due  to  a  compromise  between  extremes.  Let  any  one  have 
reference  to  the  personal  character  of  the  members,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  their  constituents  were  placed, 
and  he  will  realize  what  we  mean.  There  were  among  them 
timid  and  treacherous  men,  (few,  to  be  sure,  in  number,  and 
without  influence,)  such  as  Mr.  Galloway,  and  the  two  or 
three  who  agreed  with  him.  There  were  cautious,  moderate 
men,  who  had  great  and  deserved  influence,  and  who,  in  point 
of  fact,  controlled  the  first  Congress.  These  were  Dickinson, 
their  leader,  and  Jay,  and  Duane,  and  most  of  the  delegates 
from  the  middle  colonics.  But  to  neither  of  these  classes  did 
the  Massachusetts  leaders  belong,  though  some  of  the  New 
England  delemtes  united  with  the  moderate  party.  The 
Adamses,    and  Henry,  and  Harrison,  and  Rutledge,  and 
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Middleton,  were  the  extreme  left,  and  continued,  from  first 
to  last,  restless  and  chafed  by  the  restraints  put  upon  them. 
Washington,  as  appears  from  the  only  letter  of  his  written 
during  tne  Congress  which  has  been  published,  maintained 
the  steady  balance  of  his  mind,  though  it  is  obvious  that, 
agreeing  with  his  Virginia  colleagues,  he  inclined  to  a  decided 
course  of  action. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  Congress,  after  its  organization, 
was  to  impose  the  obligation  of  secresy  on  its  members.  This 
was  no  formal  rule,  but  was  strictly  and  religiously  observed. 
The  issues  of  events  were  too  uncertain  to  permit  it  to  be 
safely  disregarded.  The  six  weeks  during  which  the  Congress 
sat  was  a  period  to  them,  as  well  as  to  tneir  constituency,  of 
intense  agitation.  The  parliamentary  workshop  was  actively 
at  work,  and  chain  after  chain  was  forging  for  tne  murmuring 
colonists.  Each  day's  post,  slowly  straggling  along  the  sea- 
board, brought  rumors  of  wars  and  troubles  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  we  can  well  imagine  their  influence  on  the 
secret  councils  of  the  Congress.  We  sometimes  fancy  that 
we  can  trace  it  on  the  face  of  the  meager  journal  which  they 
kept.  Mr.  Adams's  brief  and  hurried  letters,  now  published, 
throw  new  light  upon  it. 

**  When  or  where  this  letter  will  find  you  I  know  not  In  what 
scenes  of  distress  and  terror  I  cannot  foresee.  We  have  received 
a  confused  account  from  Boston  of  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  The 
particulars  we  have  not  heard.  We  are  waiting  with  die  utmost 
anxiety  and  impatience  for  further  intelligence.  The  effect  of  the 
news  we  have,  both  upon  the  Congress  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  was  very  great.  Great  indeed  !  Every  gentleman  seems  to 
consider  the  bombardment  of  Boston  as  the  bombardment  of  the 
capital  of  his  own  province.  Our  deliberations  are  grave  and 
serious  indeed.  Be  under  no  concern  for  me.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger from  any  thing  we  shall  do  at  the  Congress.  There  is  such  a 
spirit  through  the  colonies,  and  the  members  of  Congress  are  such 
characters,  that  no  danger  can  happen  to  us  which  will  not  involve 
the  whole  continent  in  universal  desolation,  and  in  that  case  who 
would  wish  to  live  ?"  —  Letter^  September  8^A,  1774. 
•  "  The  Congress  will,  to  all  present  appearances,  be  well  united, 
and  in  such  measures  as  I  hope  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  our  country.  A  tory  here  is  the  most  despicable  animal  in  crea- 
tion. Spiders,  toads,  snakes,  are  their  only  proper  emblems.  The 
Massachusetts  councillors  and  addressers  are  held  in  curious  esteem 
here,  as  you  will  see.  The  spirit,  the  firmness,  and  the  prudence 
of  our  province,  are  vastly  applauded,  and  we  are  universally 
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acknowledged  the  saviours  and  defenders  of  American  liberty. 
The  designs  and  plans  of  the  Congress  must  not  be  communicated 
till  completed,  and  we  shall  move  with  great  deliberation."  — 
Letter,  September  l\th,  1774. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September  the  Sufiblk  county  pro- 
ceedings were  laid  before  Congress,  and  a  vote  of  cordial 
approval  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  features  of  these 
remarkable  times,  that  such  a  measure  as  this  should  have 
been  adopted  with  apparent  unconsciousness  of  its  inevitable 
consequences.  The  Suffolk  county  proceeding  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  and  almost  in  form,  a  declaration  of  independence ; 
and  yet  independence  was  not  thought  of,  and  all  assumption 
of  it  was  earnestly  disclaimed.  On  the  ninth  of  October, 
Washington  wrote  to  a  loyal  friend  in  New  York  that  he  had 
just  been  with  the  Boston  gentlemen,  and  could  assure  him 
solemnly,  that  if  he  believed  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  rebellious,  setting  up  for  independency  and  what  not, 
he  was  nK>st  grossly  abused.  ^'  No  such  thing  is  desired  by 
any  thinking  man  in  North  America."  And  yet,  within  a 
month,  the  Congress  had  unanimously  resolved  that  they 
fully  approved  principles  in  the  Sufiblk  proceedings  such  as 
these : 

"  That  allesiance  was  due  personally  to  the  king,  and 
only  due  to  him  by  a  voluntary  compact  or  covenant  of 
mutual  obligation. 

*'  That  no  obedience  is  due  to  certain  acts  of  Parliament, 
(Kingy  Lords  and  Commons,)  and  that  they  be  rejected  as 
the  attempts  of  a  wicked  administration  to  enslave  America. 

'^  That  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  Judges  as  now 
commissioned. 

**  That  all  persons  receiving  mandamus  commissions 
shall  be  considered  obstinate  and  incorrigible  enemies  of 
their  country. 

•*  That  the  people  be  trained  and  disciplined^  vxir. 

"  That  repnsals  be  made  by  violence,  if  any  of  the  patriots 
be  seized  by  government." 

The  line  between  this  and  independence  was  faint  and 
shadowy  indeed.  It  must  have  been  in  the  heat  described 
in  the  following  letters  that  such  a  measure  was  adopted : 

'*  The  people  in  Connecticut,  the  Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  found  extremely  well  principled,  and  very  well  inclined, 
although  some  persons  in  New  YorK  and  Philadelphia  wanted  a 
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little  animation.  Their  zeal,  however,  has  increased  wonderfully 
since  we  began  our  journey.  When  the  horrid  news  was  brought 
here  of  the  bombardment  of  Boston,  which  made  us  completely 
miserable  for  two  days,  we  saw  proof  both  of  the  sympathy  and  the 
resolution  of  the  continent.  War !  war !  war  !  was  the  cry,  and 
it  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
oratory  of  a  Briton  or  a  Roman.  If  it  had  proved  true  you  would 
have  heard  the  thunder  of  an  American  Congress."  —  September 
ISth,  1774. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  his  impatience  growing  with 
the  increasing  caution  of  the  Congress,  be  writes  again : 

"  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  can  live  without  government. 
But  the  experimejU  mtut  he  tried.  The  evils  will  not  be  found  so 
dreadful  as  you  apprehend  them.  Frugality,  my  dear,  frugality, 
economy,  parsimony,  must  be  our  refuge.  1  hope  the  ladies  are 
every  day  diminishing  their  ornaments,  and  the  gentlemen  too.  Let 
us  eat  potatoes  and  drink  water.  Let  us  wear  canvas  and  undressed 
sheepskins  rather  than  submit  to  the  unrighteous  and  ignominious 
domination  that  is  prepared  for  us.  Tell  Bracket  I  shall  make  him 
leave  off  drinking  rum.  We  carCt  let  him  fight  yet.  My  love  to 
my  dear  ones." 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  as  we  find  by  the 
journal,  after  much  debate,  it  was  determined,  "  That  the 
Congress  do  confine  themselves  at  present  to  the  consideration 
of  such  rights  as  have  been  infringed  by  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament since  1763,  postponing  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
general  state  of  American  rights  to  a  future  day;"  and  on 
the  next  day  Mr.  Adams  writes  these  hurried  lines : 

"  I  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  though  I 
must  be  short.  Tedious,  indeed,  is  our  business  —  slow  as  snails. 
I  have  not  been  used  to  such  ways.  We  sit  only  before  dinners. 
We  dine  at  four  o'clock.  We  are  crowded  with  a  levee  in  the 
evening.  Fifty  gentlemen  meeting  together,  all  strangers,  are  not 
acquainted  with  each  other's  language,  ideas,  views,  designs.  They 
are,  therefore,  jealous  of  each  other  —  fearful,  timid,  skittish." 

"  Patience,  forbearance,  long  suffering  are  the  lessons  taught  here 
for  our  province,  and,  at  the  same  time,  absolute  and  open  resistance 
to  the  new  government.  I  wish  I  could  convince  gentlemen  of  the 
danger  or  the  impracticability  of  this  as  fully  as  I  believe  it  myself. 
The  art  and  address  of  ambassadors  from  a  dozen  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe ;  nay,  of  a  conclave  of  Cardinals  at  the  election  of  a 
pope ;  or  of  the  princes  of  Grermany  at  the  choice  of  an  Emperor^ 
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would  not  exceed  the  specimens  we  have  seen ;  yet  the  Congress 
all  profess  the  same  political  principles.  They  all  profess  to  con- 
aider  our  province  as  suffering  in  the  common  cause,  and,  indeed, 
they  seem  to  feel  for  us,  as  if  for  themselves.  We  have  had  as 
great  questions  to  discuss  as  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  men,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  them." — Letter,  September  29th,  1774. 

On  the  seventh  of  October,  be  writes  again : 

'*  There  is  a  great  spirit  in  Congress.  But  our  people  must 
be  peaceable.  Let  them  exercise  every  day  in  the  week,  if  they 
will;  the  more  the  better.  Let  them  furnish  themselves  with 
artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Let  them  follow  the  maxim, 
which  you  say  they  have  adopted.  But  let  them  avoid  war,  ifpoi^ 
tihle — if  passible,  I  say." 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  the  Congress  adjoumedr 
having  despatched  the  duty  for  which  it  was  convoked,  and 
having  accomplished  one  object  far  more  important  than  any 
which  appears  on  its  record  —  the  personal  association  and 
intimacy  of  representatives  from  the  different  and  distant 
colonies.  The  foundations  of  the  Union  were  then  and  there 
laid.  It  is  well  known  that  the  delegates  separated  witb 
widely  different  presentiments,  and  that  while,  by  some,  the 
hope  of  a  restoration  of  harmony  with  the  motber  country  was 
cherished,  to  others,  a  different  and  less  cheering  prospect 
was  opened.  The  ^^  if  possible^^  of  Mr.  Adams's  last  letter  is 
ominous.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  ardent,  as  be  habitually  was, 
was  sanguine  as  to  reconciliation.  Washington  was  less 
so.  On  the  eflScacy  of  the  appeals  of  Congress  to  the 
generosity  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  relied  with  much  confidence,  but  of  the  sympathy 
and  resolute  action  of  the  colonies,  in  case  the  appeal  failed, 
he  was  well  assured.  **  If  the  ministry  are  determined  ta 
push  matters  to  extremity,  depend  on  it,  more  blood  will  be 
spilled  than  history  has  ever  yet  furnished  instances  of  in  the 
annals  of  North  America,  and  such  a  vital  wound  will  be 
given  to  the  peace  of  this  great  country  as  time  itself  can 
never  cure." 

It  was  said  of  Dr.  Franklin  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  the 
future  in  his  mind.  There  were  a  few  ardent  men  in  this 
first  peaceful  Congress  into  whose  minds  the  future  of  war  and 
revolution,  for  which  the  colonies  were  destined,  seems  to 
have  been  always  present.     To  this  class,  we  will  not  8ay> 
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of  far-seeing  but  of  right-seeinff  men,  the  Adamses  and  Pat- 
rick Henry  especially  belonged.  On  the  day  that  Congress 
adjourned  and  the  delegates  were  about  to  separate,  their 
business  being,  as  they  supposed,  completed,  John  Adams 
and  Henry  had  a  private  and  confidential  conversation,  in 
which  Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  full  conviction  that,  for  the 
purposes  either  of  reconciliation  or  redress,  all  the  resolves  of 
Congress,  their  declarations  of  rights,  enumeration  of  wrongs, 
petitions,  remonstrances  and  addresses,  associations  and  non- 
importation agreements,  however  they  might  be  expected  in 
America,  and  however  necessary  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
colonies,  would  be  but  waste  water  in  England.  Henry 
said  they  might  make  some  impression  among  the  people  of 
England,  but  agreed  that  they  would  be  totally  lost  upon  the 
government.  On  that  very  day,  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  ancient  friend.  Major  Hawley,  containing  what 
be  called  ''a  few  broken  hints"  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  concluding  with  these  words,  "after  all,  we  must  fight." 
During  this  conference,  this  letter  was  read  to  Mr.  Henry, 
who,  after  listening  to  it  with  great  attention,  raised  his  head, 
and,  with  an  ener^  and  vehemence  that  startled  his  auditor, 
broke  out  with,  "By  G — d,  I  am  of  that  man's  mind."  He 
asked  for  the  letter,  read  it  with  renewed  attention,  and 
returned  it  with  a  new  and  solemn  asseveration  of  his  abiding 
conviction  that  the  appeal  of  the  last  resort  would  soon  be 
made. 

The  student  of  our  history  is  aware  that,  within  a  few 
years,  through  the  agency  of  Lord  Holland  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  private  correspondence  of  George  the  Third 
and  Lord  North,  or  rather,  the  notes  of  the  king  to  the  minis- 
ter, have  been  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  co- 
incidence that,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Congress  was  Sepa- 
rating and  its  members  dispersing,  some  with  confidence  tnat 
the  appeal  to  the  king  would  be  successful,  others  with  surer 
prescience  of  a  less  peaceful  result,  the  monarch  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  spur  to  the  sluggish  and  doubting  minister, 
and  was  urging  him  to  new  violence  and  outrage  on  the 
colonies.  On  the  eleventh  of  September,  1774,  the  king  writes 
to  Lord  North,  "  The  die  is  cast.  The  colonies  must  either 
triumph  or  submit ;"  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  November, 
about  the  time  when  Patrick  Henry's  "  By  G — d,  we  must 
fight,"  was  uttered,  he  wrote :  "  The  New  England  govern- 
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ments  are  dow  in  a  state  of  rebellion.     Blows  must  decide 
whether  they  must  be  subject  to  this  country  or  independent." 

The  effect  produced  in  Great  Britain  by  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress were  precisely  such  as  Adams  and  Henry  anticipated — 
great  among  the  people  and  with  the  opposition  leaders,  little 
or  none  with  the  court  or  the  parliamentary  majority.  Both  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Quincy,  then  in  London,  seem  to  have  been 
in  ecstacy,  not  so  much  at  the  moderation  of  Congress,  as 
at  the  efiect  produced  in  England  by  its  moderation  and 
apparent  concord.  Lord  Chatham's  panegyric,  delivered  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  is  ^miliar  to  every  reader,  and  there 
is  one  phrase  in  it  which  shows  that  he,  at  least,  realized  the 
true  significance  of  the  Congress  :  '*  I  trust,"  said  he,  **  that 
your  lordships  are  now  convinced  that  all  attempts  to  impose 
servitude  upon  such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  this 
mighty  cowttnental  ncuiouj  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal."  It 
was  the  Congress  that  made  a  nation  of  the  colonies.  But^ 
neither  Lord  Chatham  nor  any  elaborate  panegyrist  of 
America,  took  as  true  a  view  of  the  state  of  feeling  here,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Congress  and  the  ministerial  measures^ 
or  hit  them  off  as  happily  as  the  shrewd  gossip  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  who,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  thus  notices  the  arrir 
val  of  the  Congress  news : 

**  The  long-expected  sloop  is  arrived  at  last,  and  is,  indeed* 
a  nuuihof'toar.  The  General  Congress  have  voted  a  non*- 
importation,  a  non-exportation,  a  non-consumption ;  that,  in 
case  of  hostilities  committed  by  the  troops  at  Boston,  the 
several  provinces  will  march  to  the  assistance  of  their  coui»- 
tiymen ;  that  the  cargoes  of  ships  now  at  sea  shall  be  sold 
on  their  arrival,  and  ine  money  arising  thence  given  to  the 
poor  at  Boston  ;  that  a  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  of 
rights,  shall  be  sent  to  the  king;  another  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  a  third  to  the  people  of  England  ;  a  demand  of  repeal 
of  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  afifecting  North  America  passed 
during  this  reign,  as  also  the  Quebec  bill;  and  these  resolu- 
tions not  to  be  altered  till  such  repeal  be  obtained. 

"  Well,  I  believe,  you  do  not  regret  being  neither  in  Par- 
liament nor  in  administration !  As  you  are  an  idle  man  and 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  may  sit  down  and  tell  one  a 
remedy  for  all  this.  Perhaps  you  will  give  yourself  airs,  and 
say  you  was  a  prophet,  and  that  prophets  are  not  honored  in 
their  own  country.  Yet,  if  you  nave  any  inspiration  about 
you,  I  assure  you,  it  will  be  of  great  service  ;  we  are  at  our 
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wits'  end,  which  was  no  great  journey.  Oh!  you  conclude 
Lord  Chatham's  crutch  will  be  used  as  a  wand  and  be  sent 
for.  They  might  as  well  send  for  my  crutch ;  and  they 
should  not  have  it ;  the  stile  is  a  little  too  high  to  help  them 
over.  His  lordship  is  a  little  fitter  for  raisinc[  a  storm  than 
laying  one,  and,  of  late,  seems  to  have  lost  both  virtues.  The 
Americans,  at  least,  have  acted  like  men ;  gone  to  the  bottom 
at  once,  and  set  the  whole  upon  the  whole.  Our  conduct 
has  been  that  of  pet  children ;  we  have  thrown  a  pebble  at  a 
mastiff  and  are  surprised  it  was  not  frightened.  Now  we  must 
be  worried  by  it  or  must  kill  the  guardian  of  the  house,  which 
will  be  plundered  the  moment  little  master  has  nothing  but 
the  old  nurse  to  defend  it.  But  I  have  done  with  reflections ; 
you  will  be  fuller  of  them  than  I."  —  Horace  Walpole^e  Letter 
to  General  Coniuay,^ 

In  America  the  influence  of  the  Congress  was  very  great 
It  strictly  represented  the  feelings  of  the  country  at  large- 
It  did  not  step  too  far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment — 
neither,  what  would  have  totally  discredited  it,  did  it  lag 
behind.     It  developed  the  principle  of  resolute  remonstrance, 
to  be  supplanted,  when  the  crisis  should  arrive,  by  as  resolute 
cesbtancc.     The  effect  of  the  Congress  on  the  American 
mind  is  well  delineated  in  a  letter  from  Joseph  Reed  to  Mr. 
Qjoincy,  written  on  the  day  on  which  the  Congress  adjourned. 
On  the  back  of  the  letter  Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  postscript, 
tvluch  il  is  to  be  regretted  has  not  been  preserved.    It  was 
piobiibW  little  more  than  an  endorsement  of  what  Mr.  Beed 
^l  whusn* 

u  The  cloud  which  bunc  over  the  colonies  at  the  time  of 

^QQf  iiepttitttve  begins  to  disperse.    Instead  of  divided  coun- 

Vttfr  and  isebfe  measures,  which  at  one  time  there  was  reason 

il      ^^igqhf^i  ^^^  '^"  ^  union  and  firmness,  and  I  trust  we 

ra 

,  .  n^g|^qi^>«itfs»MWS  position  in  Boston  was  the  theme  of  much  oppo- 

tn6  !^!|p>^af  the  musf  ueTer  tUnj^  that  were  said,  Walpole's  single  line 

preS«       ^^^..^M^  IflilGhathui,  in  his  speech  on  the  motion  to  remoTethe 
iv>i  nf       %«^«»^i***t  *'^'  ^  ^^  sitoation  reminds  me  of  the  answer  of  Monsieur 
P^^"^         «^^»«nAvhf  te  did  not  capture  Turenne,  as  he  was  often  very 
and  W      ^  >a?wr.'3JMlOandl.honeBfly,*fai^fKf^'tfnging;>ren?i€.'"  B 


near 
urke, 


triiimnh   OI     ^n!^'^''  ^'^'i^  *  dHoribing  the  seizure  of  the  cannon  at  Ports- 
uiuiuiiu  •v,'iS?ifi»  *  AMTicn  in  sUU  rafraetory,  and  I  doubt  will 

about  the  Un       ^  V^^^i|bthAmc|N^  wme  troops  aping  to  General  Gage, 
fight,"  was  Ut.     '^  ^^ltl#«Hi|lliif  tf  cwMipn."—  correspondence,  toI.  t., 
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shall  exbibit  such  a  proof  of  public  virtue  and  enlightened 
zeal  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  causes,  as  will  band  down  the 

f  resent  age  with  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity, 
have  with  great  difficulty  procured  you  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Congress,  which  is  now  rising,  but  your  delegates, 
from  whom  I  received  it,  beg  you  will  not  make  any  public 
use  of  it,  as  the  copy  is  incorrect.  The  Congress  would  not 
adjourn,  but  have  recommended  another  to  be  held,  the  tenth  of 
May,  at  this  place.  They  part  with  each  other  on  terms  of  the 
utmost  friendship;  it  will  have  the  most  happy  efiect  in 
cementing  the  union  of  the  colonies,  not  only  by  the  ties  of 
public  interest,  but  of  private  friendship.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  rising  glory  of  America :  our  operations  have  been 
almost  too  slow  for  the  accumulated  sufierings  of  Boston,  but 
I  trust  they  will  prove  efiectual  for  their  relief.  Should  this 
bloodless  war  fail  of  its  eflfect,  an  infinite  majority  of  all  the 
colonies  will  make  the  last  appeal  before  they  resign  their 
liberties  into  the  hands  of  any  ministerial  tyrant"  —  Memoirt 
if  Joiiah  Quinof^  p.  191. 

The  intermission  of  public  labors  between  the  adjournment 
of  the  first  Congress  and  the  meeting  of  the  second,  (destined 
to  be  the  American  Long  Parliament,)  was  no  period  of 
repose  to  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  the 
essays  of  Novanglus  were  written.  They  were  published 
weefcly  from  the  twenty-third  of  January  to  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  1776,  when  this  and  all  other  modes  of  peaceful 
appeal  were  interrupted  by  the  battle  of  Lexington  on  the 
nineteenth.  Soon  after  Mr.  Adams's  return  from  the  Con- 
gresst  a  writer,  over  the  signature  of  Massachusettensis,  known 
or  believed  to  be  Jonathan  Sewall,  a  man  of  taste,  genius, 
and  influence,  had  addressed  the  people  through  the  newspa- 
pers in  opposition  to  the  popular  cause  and  principles.  So 
plausibly  and  ably  were  these  essays  written,  that  the  leading 
patriots  apprehended  from  them  great  and  most  pernicious 
results.  Mr.  Adams  undertook  to  answer  them,  and  did  so 
most  triumphantly.  The  essays  of  Novanglus,  thrown  off 
evidently  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  are  full,  not  only  of 
eloGjuence,  but  of  the  profound  constitutional  learning  of 
which  the  author  was  the  master.  No  student  of  our  history 
can  pretend  to  understand  the  merits  and  bearings  of  the 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  without 
examining  and  studjring  these  papers  with  great  care.  They 
comprise  the  whole  argument.    The  essay  of  the  twenty- 
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seventh  of  January,  1776,  may  be  selected  as  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  author's  manner  and  matter.  The 
great  principle  is  maintained  throughout,  that  colonization  is 
the  casus  omissus  of  the  common  law,  and  that  no  tie  of  sub- 
mission or  allegiance  exists  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  except  that  which  was  created  by  the  charter 
compacts,  which,  like  all  other  contracts,  were  alike  binding 
on  each  party,  and  required  from  each  duties,  the  failure  to 
perform  which  rescinded  and  annulled  the  contract.  This 
IS  asserted  and  sustained  in  every  form,  and  for  every  pur- 
pose. All  mere  parliamentary  sovereignty  is  disclaimed  as 
matter  of  law.  The  power  of  Parliament  to  alter  a  charter, 
which  is  a  contract  to  which  the  king  is  the  only  party,  is 
denied,  and  in  the  essay  of  thirteenth  of  March,  as  the  heat 
of  disputation  increased,  a  principle  is  announced  which, 
whilst  it  no  doubt  found  a  response  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
New  England  patriots,  was  as  near  the  line  of  treasonable 
significance  as  can  be  well  conceived.  It  is  comprised  in  a 
single,  emphatic  paragraph,  and  he  who  wrote  it  was  in  a 
frame  of  mind  suited  to  the  exigency  which  so  soon  after 
presented  itself: 

"  Our  ancestors,  when  they  emigrated,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  king  to  come  here,  and  being  never  commanded  to  return 
to  the  realm,  had  a  clear  right  to  have  erected  in  this  wilderness  a 
British  constitution,  or  a  perfect  democracy,  or  any  other  form  of 
government  they  saw  {it.  They,  indeed,  while  they  lived,  could  not 
have  taken  arms  against  the  King  of  England  without  violating 
their  allegiance,  but  their  children  would  not  have  been  bom 
within  the  king's  allegiance,  would  not  have  been  natural  subjects, 
and  consequently  not  entitled  to  protection,  or  bound  to  the  king." 

This  controversy,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  its  extreme 
acrimony,  entirely  estranged  the  two  friends.  And  what  a 
widely  different  destiny  was  theirs !  Mr.  Sewall,  firmly 
persuaded  that  Great  Britain  was  invincible,  espoused  her 
cause,  and  became  an  exile  and  a  pensioner  on  her  bounty. 
He  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  loyalists.  When  Mr. 
Adams  went  to  London  as  the  first  envoy  from  independent 
America,  he  found  his  ancient  friend  there  on  the  eve  of 
sailing  with  his  family  for  Nova  Scotia,  where,  as  near  as 
possible  10  the  home  of  his  childhood,  he  intended  to  close 
his  days.  The  friends  met  and  were  reconciled.  Mr.  Sewall 
was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  according  to  Mr.  Adams's  state- 
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ment,  *'  evidently  worn  down  by  his  anxieties,  and  dying  of 
a  broken  heart." 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  1775,  Massachusetts  elected 
delegates  to  the  second  Congress,  re-electing  the  same  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bowdoin,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Adams  set  out  for  Phila- 
delphia about  the  twentieth  of  April,  and  remained  in  his 
seat  in  Congress,  with  the  exception  of  two  hurried  visits 
homeward,  till  bis  appointment  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  France  in  1777. 

But  in  what  a  difierent  temper  did  the  new  Congress  meetl 
Not  only  had  all  the  appeals  to  royal  clemency  and  parlia- 
mentary justice  been  fruitless,  but  blood  had  been  shed,  and 
on  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  organized,  Mr.  Hancock 
laid  before  them  the  oflScisd  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  the  flight  of  the  British  soldiery  before  the 
New  England  peasantry.  From  that  moment  there  remained 
no  doubt  or  scruple  in  the  minds  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gates, that  the  time  for  actual,  if  not  nominal  secession  had 
arrived.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  sentiment 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  moment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  conflict  of  Lexington  till  he  moved  his 
resolution  of  the  sixth  of  May,  1776,  which,  two  months 
before  the  declaration,  made  the  colonies  free  and  independent 
states.  Mr.  Adams  throughout  was  in  advance,  and  it  is, 
we  think,  demonstrable,  that  the  confidential  correspondence 
of  his  distant  wife,  herself  the  witness  of  actual  bloodshed 
and  carnage,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  exercised  a 
great  and  perceptible  influence  on  his  public  conduct. 

The  Massachusetts  delegates  were  elected  by  a  Provincial 
Congress,  itself  a  revolutionary  body,  meeting  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  in  the  teeth  of  an  express  prohibition  of  the  royal 
governor.  In  fact  Lord  Dartmouth  had  instructed  General 
Gage  by  force  to  disperse  such  a  body  if  it  ventured  to  con- 
vene, and  to  seize  and  make  examples  of  its  leaders.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  impotent  blustering  the  Provincial  Congress 
met,  and  continuing  its  sessions  contemporaneously  with  the 
Continental  Congress,  from  time  to  time  communicated  its 
resolves,  and  stimulated  its  delegates  to  new  zeal.  Some  of 
them  needed  not  the  spur.  We  find  the  local  action  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  ordinarily  the  precursor  of  some  decided 
movement  at  Philadelphia.  As,  for  example,  on  the  third  of 
June,  a  letter  is  joumEdized  from  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
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tion,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  tiiey  labored  under  for  want 
of  a  regular  government,  requesting  Congress  to  favor  tbetn 
"  with  explicit  advice  respecting  the  taking  up  and  exercising 
the  powers  of  civil  government,"  and  declaring  their  readi- 
ness "  to  submit  to  such  a  general  plan  aa  Congress  may 
direct  for  [he  colonies,  or  make  it  their  study  to  establish  such 
a  form  of  government  there  as  shall  not  only  promote  their 

advantage,  but  the  \-~' ^  '"""  "tof  all  America  ;"  and 

in  less  than  a  week  i  olution  was  adopted  by 

Congress  authorizing  of  the  powers  of  inde- 

pendent government  form,  and  the  exercise 

by  a  provincial  legi  wers,  until  the  charter 

privileges  should  be  ;rown. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  journal  has  the  following 

brief  entry  : 

"  Agreeable  to  or  s  resolved  itself  into  a 

committee  of  the  wh  ome  time  the  president 

resumed  the  cliair,  an  orted  that  the  committee 

had  come  (o  farther  resuiuuuus,  v  ich  he  was  ordered  to 
report.    It  was  then 

"  Resolved,  That  a  general  be  appointed  to  command  all 
the  continental  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defence 
of  American  liberty. 

"  The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  general 
by  ballot,  and  George  Washington,  Esq.,  was  unanimously 
elected." 

To  Mr.  Adams  is  due  the  honor,  not  of  actually  nominating, 
for  that  he  always  disclaimed,  attributing  it  to  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  but  of  suggesting  and  advocating  the  selection 
of  Washington  as  the  American  commander-in-chief.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  prejudice  of  which,  in  the-latter  part  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  victim,  and  of  the  exaggerated 
public  sentiment,  stimulated  by  artful  and  unscrupulous  par- 
tisans, which,  for  a  long  time,  was  directed  against  him.  We 
are  not  the  advocates  or  apologists  of  all  his  public  conduct, 
except  so  far  as  to  altribule  honest  and  patriotic  motives  to 
his  nets,  but  were  he  all  that  his  enemies  have  described  him, 
and  were  his  measures  and  his  motives  such  as  political  ani- 
mosity persuades  itself  they  were,  there  are  two  acts  of  hia 
life,  separated  by  a  long  interval,  which  would  redeem  all 
his  errors  and  secure  to  him  the  undying  gratitude  of  every 
American  heart.  For,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to 
John  Adams  that  America  is  indebted  for  the  selection  of 
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George  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  her  armies — 
and  that  it  was  John  Adams  who  made  John  Marshall  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Washington,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  attributed  bis  appointment,  in  part  to  partiality  for 
him,  but  mainly  ^o  a  **  political  motive.''  The  political 
motive  thus  alluded  to  was  no  other  than  the  desire  to  con- 
ciliate all  sectional  feeling,  and  to  show  to  the  southern  colo- 
nies that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  jealousy  which  even 
then  (how  it  has  grown  since  we  need  not  say)  jaundiced 
tbeir  vision.  New  England  had  borne  the  brunt  of  tyranny, 
her  soil  had  drunk  the  first  drops  of  blood,  her  troops  were 
the  only  organized  body  in  the  field,  and  yet  she  was  willing 
that  the  highest  military  honors  should  be  withheld  from  her 
leaders.  Mr.  Adams  thus  refers  to  the  prevalent  jealousy  of 
New  England  men  and  measures,  not,  to  be  sure,  so  much  a 
local  jealousy  as  a  fear  of  their  ultraism,  and  what  was 
looked  upon  as  their  intemperate  zeal: 

"  I  have  found  this  Congress  like  the  last.  When  we  first  came 
together  I  found  a  strong  jealousy  of  us  from  New  England,  and 
the  Massachusetts  in  particular.  Suspicions  entertained  of  deaigni 
of  independency;  an  American  republic;  Presbyterian  principles, 
and  twenty  other  things  ;  but  the  longer  we  sate  the  more  clearly 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  pushing  vigorous  measures.  It  has  been 
8o  now.  Every  day  we  sit  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the 
designs  against  us  are  hostile  and  sanguinary,  and  that  nothing  but 
fortitude,  vigor,  and  perseverance  can  save  us.  But  America  is  an 
unwieldy  body.  Its  progress  must  be  slow.  It  is  like  a  large  fleet 
sailing  under  convoy  —  ^e  fleetest  sailors  must  wait  for  the  dullest 
and  slowest.  Like  a  coach  and  six — the  swiftest  horses  must  bv 
slackened,  and  the  slowest  quickened,  that  all  may  keep  an  even 
pace.  It  is  long  since  I  heard  firom  you.  I  fear  you  have  been 
kept  in  continual  alarms.  My  duty  and  love  to  all.  My  dear  chil- 
dren, come  here  and  kiss  me.  We  have  appointed  a  continental 
iast.  Millions  will  be  upon  their  knees  at  once,  imploring  His  for- 
giveness and  blessing ;  His  smiles  on  American  councils  and  arms.*' 
—  Letter,  January  llth,  1775,  vol.  i.,  p.  45. 

The  "  political  motive,"  whatever  it  was,  was  less  opera- 
tive than  Washington  himself  was  willing  to  believe.  Per- 
sonal confidence  and  the  conviction  restmg,  not  merely  on 
his  hardly-earned  military  reputation,  but  on  the  intimate 
personal  association  with  him,  that  he  was  the  man  of  all 
others  for  the  crisis,  had  far  more  efiScacy.    Of  the  forty- 
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eighl  members  of  the  second  Coogress,  all  but  eight  had 
sen'ed  with  Washington  in  the  Congress  of  1774,  and  had 
then  an  opporlunily  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  his  peculiar 
and  matchless  character.  Of  his  supposed  competilorSi 
General  Ward  was  the  only  one  who,  fay  his  American  biilh 
(which  /Aen  was  considered  of  importance)  and  uied  abilities, 
could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  stand  in  his  way.  As  to 
Lee  and  Gates,  both  brave  soldiers,  but  one  a  vain,  frivolous 
man,   the   other  a  ci  venturer,  how   grateful 

should  we  be,  that  th  pprecialed  and  not  pre- 

ferred.    Whatever  r.  sectional  inleresis  there 

may  have  been,  Mr.  i  )n,  moved  and  seconded 

by  him,  that  the  New  then  in  the  field  should 

be  adopted  as  "  the  y  of  America,"  and  his 

suggestion  that  Virg  olsb  the  coinmander-ia 

chief,  entirely  harmo  ;  was  in  bis  speech  oa 

this  occasion,  accordi  xrlained  tradition,  thai, 

in  terms  too  plain  and  isunderstood,  he  pointed 

to  Washington  as  iho  «—  _._  _j  wbotn  the  great  Irosl 
should  be  ojtilided.  The  voie  was  taken  by  ballot,  and  it 
*as  ttjund  to  be  unanimous.  And  who  can  study  the  career 
cf  him  thus  chosen,  not  yet  as  thoroughly  understood  as  it 
should  be,  and  read  bis  official  correspondence  with  Congress 
done,  during  the  war.  without  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  special  interposition  of  a  kind  and  merciful  Providence 
in  ?ur  behalf."  If  the  spirit  of  self-sacrilice  be  the  first  of 
Ct»istian  virtues,  the  power  of  self-control  is  the  first  of  a 
Christian  soldier's  ments.  How  often  during  the  war  might 
a  vord,  uttered  in  rashness  or  written  in  anger,  however 
justified,  have  produced  disaster  the  extent  of  which  do 
one  ran  calculate.  How  respecifuh  yet  how  earnest — bow 
expressive  of  militar\"  suborviinaiion  and  of  hish  responsi- 
bilii*  —  how  eloquent,  yet  how  delerential  were  Washington's 
dai.y  and  hourly  expostulations  at  the  uncertain  acts  and 
opin:ocs  of  the  body  whos^  commission  he  held.  Napoleoo 
or  Co-ciwell  wciiIJ  have  defied  or  dispersed  thetn.  Wasb- 
icgtoc  n?z:<?ns;n:ed  a::d  obeyed,  liii,  obedience  ceasins  to  be 
a  v:-,-e,  i:e  ass;j:i;ed  a  terL-porary  respiinsib;ii:y  and  aaed 
as  :f  r.e  kcew  co  easier.  T:ie,-e  is  one  aiost  curious  instance 
of  Wash.=ra^'s  iorecas:  and  discretion  in  his  treatn:ent  of 
Ccc^r^ss-  ".0  w:::ci:  we  hope  we  Eiay  be  pardoned  for  here 
iccideczilly  r^rerring. 

t>:  'iie  elevec'i:  of  December,  lT7o.  when  Washington 
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and  his  feeble  army  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in 
momentary  expectation  of  the  advance  of  the  British  troops 
and  the  probable  dispersion  of  his  raw  levies.  Congress,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  passed  a  resolution  that  they  would  not 
leave  that  city,  that  it  was  a  slander  to  attribute  any  such 
intention  to  them,  and  directed  Washington  to  have  this 
resolution  proclaimed  in  camp  and  read  to  the  troops.  He 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  communication  in  the  fol- 
lowing decided  j^et  respectful  terms : 

"  As  the  publication  of  the  resolve,  in  my  opinion,  will  not 
lead  to  any  good  end,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  attended 
with  some  bad  consequences,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  de- 
cline inserting  it  in  this  day's  orders.  I  am  persuaded,  if 
the  subject  is  taken  up  and  reconsidered,  that  Congress  will 
concur  with  me  in  sentiment.  Their  remaining  in  or  leaving 
Philadelphia  must  be  governed  by  circumstances  and  events. 
If  their  aeparture  should  become  necessary,  it  will  be  right; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  should  not  be  a  necessity  for  it, 
they  will  remain,  and  their  continuance  will  show  the  report 
to  be  the  production  of  calumny. and  falsehood.  In  a  word, 
sir,  I  conceive  that  the  removal  or  staying  of  Congress  should 
not  have  been  the  subject  of  a  resolve." 

On  the  very  day  this  letter  was  written,  and  before  it  was 
received.  Congress  resolved  to  adjourn  to  Baltimore ! 

After  the  organization  of  its  military  department  in  June, 
1776,  the  great  question  which  agitated  and  actually  convulsed 
the  Congress  was  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  a  new  petition 
to  the  king.  To  this  Mr.  Adams  was  e^nestly  and  honestly 
opposed.  He  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  Congress  and 
unworthy  of  the  American  people  whom  the  Congress  repre- 
sented. He  deemed  it  useless  and  worse  than  useless,  as 
assuming  a  suppliant  instead  of  a  commanding  attitude. 
He  knew  that  the  petition  to  the  king,  whilst  it  had  been,  in 
ministerial  parlance, "  graciously  received,"  had  been  "  hud- 
dled" togetner  with  a  thousand  other  documents,  letters  from 
agents  and  colonial  governors,  and  thus  communicated  to 
Parliament,  where  it  yet  lay  unread  and  unnoticed  except 
by  opposition  orators.      And  of  what  avail  would  a  new 

Erayer  to  the  throne  be,  from  a  body  which,  like  the  Congress, 
ad  been  convoked  in  direct  defiance  of  the  royal  orders,  as 
communicated  by  the  colonial  secretary  to  the  governors,  and 
was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  interrupted  and  broken  up 
Trader  the  royal  instructions.^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  op- 
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position,  the  petition  was,  through  the  influence  of  the  mode- 
rate party,  and  its  leader,  Mr*  Dickinson,  carried  and  signed, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  as  a  mesisure  of  compromise,  a  de- 
claration of  the  causes  of  taking  up  arms  was  issued,  in  the 
composition  of  which,  if  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  its  author- 
ship be  correct,  even  Mr.  Dickinson's  paciflc  pen  seemed  to 
have  caught  something  like  warlike  fervor.  The  two  docu- 
ments, engrossed  on  two  consecutive  days,  are  in  strange 
contrast.  The  petition  to  the  king  is  as  loyal  and  submissive 
as  the  declaration  is  earnest  and  rebellious.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  same  men  could  have  signed  the  two 
papers  without  laughing  in  each  other's  faces  at  the  mockery 
of  loyalty  which  one  of  them  contained.  It  was  of  the  peti- 
tion that  Mr.  Jefferson's  often  repeated  anecdote  is  told  — 
that  when  it  was  read,  Mr.  Dickinson  said  there  was  but 
one  word  in  it  that  he  disapproved,  which  was  "  Congress;^* 
on  which  Benjamin  Harrison  exclaimed,  "  there  is  but  one 
word  in  it  that  I  do  approve,  and  that  is  •  Congress.^ "  The 
petition  met  the  fate  it  deserved. 

Mr.  Adams  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  reconcile 
himself  to  what  he  considered  the  humiliation  of  this  measure, 
and  it  was  in  the  first  flush  of  resentment  that  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  and  James  Warren  the  letters  which  were  intercept- 
ed on  their  way  to  Boston,  and  forwarded  by  General  Gage 
to  Lord  Dartmouth.  They  are  published  in  the  appendix 
to  these  volumes.  They  breathe  the  resentment  of  one  who 
felt  deeply  any  thing  like  trifling  with  the  injuries  of  his 
country,  and  especially  of  his  native  and  beloved  colony. 
Blood  had  been  there  freely  shed — the  smoke  of  Lexington 
had  scarcely  cleared  away — the  spirit  of  Warren  was  unap- 
peased — his  wife  and  children  were  within  reach  of  an  ene- 
my who  had  shown  no  sign  of  mercy,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  should  write  earnestly,  and  that  what  he  did  write 
should  startle  the  ministry  and  its  adherents.  The  letters 
were  a  curious  comment  on  the  submissive  loyalty  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  petition,  and  must  have  reached  England  about 
the  same  time. 

"  I  am  determined,"  said  he,  in  his  letter  to  General  Warren, 
"  to  write  freely  this  time.  A  certain  great  fortune,  and  piddling 
genius,  whose  fame  has  been  trumpeted  so  loudly,  has  given  a  silly 
cast  to  our  whole  doings.  We  are  between  Hawk  and  Buzzard. 
We  ought  to  have  had  in  our  hands  a  month  ago  the  whole  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial,  (power,)  of  the  whole  continent,  and 
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have  completely  modelled  a  constitution ;  to  have  raised  a  naval 
power,  and  opened  our  ports  wide ;  to  have  arrested  every  friend 
of  government  on  the  continent,  and  held  them  as  hostages  for  the 
poor  victims  at  Boston,  and  then  opened  the  door  as  wide  as  possi- 
Die  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  After  this  they  might  have 
petitioned,  negotiated  and  addressed,  if  they  would.  Is  all  this 
extravagant  1  Is  it  wild  ?  Is  it  not  the  soundest  policy  ?  —  Shall 
I  hail  you  speaker  of  the  House,  or  councillor,  or  what  ?  What 
kind  of  an  election  had  you  ?  What  sort  of  magistrates  do  you 
intend  to  make  ?  Will  your  new  legislative  or  executive  feel  bold 
or  irresolute  ?  Will  your  judicial  hang,  and  whip,  and  fine,  and 
imprison,  without  scruple  1"  etc. 

To  his  wife  be  wrote,  and  this  too  was  intercepted  : 

"  The  business  I  have  had  on  my  mind  has  been  as  great  and 
important  as  can  be  entrusted  to  man,  and  the  difficulty  and  intri- 
cacy of  it  prodigious.  When  fifty  or  sixty  men  have  a  constitution 
to  form  for  a  great  empire,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  a 
country  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  extent  to  fortify,  millions  to  arm 
and  train,  a  naval  power  to  begin,  an  extensive  commerce  to  regu* 
late,  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  to  negotiate  with,  a  standing  army 
of  twenty-seven  thousand  men  to  raise,  pay,  victual,  and  officer,  I 
really  shall  pity  those  men."  —  Letter,  July  24^,  1775. 

Can  any  one  doubt  what  language  like  this  meant,  and 
whither  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  writer  were 
directed  ?  Or  need  we  be  surprised  that  General  Gage 
should,  in  forwarding  these  letters  to  the  ministry,  tell  them 
with  emphasis  that  no  further  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
professions  of  loyalty  from  the  timid,  but  that  '*  it  matters 
not  who  holds  the  helm  of  the  state,  the  stroke  is  levelled  at 
the  British  nation,  on  whose  ruins  these  men  hope  to  build  an 
American  empire." 

Nor  was  the  excitement  produced  by  the  publication  of 
these  intercepted  letters  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  the  agents 
of  government.  They  produced  a  ferment  throughout  the 
colonies.  In  Philadelphia  the  excitement  was  extreme. 
That  peaceful  metropolis  was  startled  by  Mr.  Adams's 
ultraism  and  plain  speaking  of  plain  truths,  and  perhaps  the 
very  probability  of  the  results  foretold  wascalcuhued  to  ren- 
der the  irritation  greater.  People  are  very  apt  to  be  angry 
when  they  are  a  little  frightened.  The  personal  reflections 
contained  in  the  letters  added  to  this  excitement.  No  man 
wad  at  that  juncture  more  popular  and  beloved  in  Pbiladel* 
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Ehia  than  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  his  numerous  friends  could  not 
ut  be  irritated  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  spoken  of.  In 
a  character  of  Mr.  Adams,  drawn  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  now  in 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  it  is 
stated  that  the  intercepted  letters  exposed  Mr.  Adams  to 
the  execrations  of  all  the  prudent  and  moderate  men  in 
America,  insomuch  that  he  was  treated  with  neglect  by  many 
of  his  old  friends.  "  I  saw  him  walk  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia alone,  after  their  publication  in  our  newspapers  in 
1775,  the  object  of  nearly  universal  scorn  and  detestation." 
If  this  were  so,  though  we  confess  we  cannot  but  regard  Dr. 
Rush's  statement  as  somewhat  exaggerated,*  how  soon  was 
public  sentiment  changed,  for  in  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Dick- 
mson  was  driven  almost  with  contumely  from  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Adams,  and  those  who  thought  and  acted  with  him,  rose 
at  once  to  the  highest  point  of  popular  esteem. 

But  whether  he  were  the  object  of  detestation  or  applause, 
Mr.  Adams  never  seems  to  have  swerved  from  the  line  of 
public  conduct  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and 
these  letters,  written  in  all  the  unreserve  of  familiar  inter- 
course, show  the  steady  advance  which  the  revolutionary 
principle  was  making  in  his  mind.  There  is  one  letter  of 
the  seventh  of  October,  1776,  (vol.  i.,  p.  61,)  which  we  regret 
we  have  not  room  to  copy,  which  most  eloquently  describes 
the  secret  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  regarded  the  future  destiny  of  his  struggling  and 
oppressed  country. 

*  We  are  confirmed  in  this  suspicion  by  what  Mr.  Adams  himself  says  in 
writing  to  his  wife.  He  says:  "  You  have  alarmed  me  by  mentioning  anxieties 
which  you  do  not  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  any  one.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  what  they  can  be.  If  they  arise  from  the  letters,  be  assured  you  can 
bnnisli  them  for  ever.  They  have  reached  Philadelphia,  but  have  produced 
effects  very  ditTereni  from  those  which  were  expected  from  the  publication  of 
ihem"— Oct otei  1st,  Mlb. 

Again:  ''  Every  thin^  here  is  in  as  good  a  way  as  I  could  wish.  I  assure  you 
the  letters  have  l>ad  no  such  bad  effects  as  the  lories  intended,  and  as  some  short- 
sighted whiiis  apprehended  ;  so  far  otherwise  that  I  see  and  hear  every  day  fresh 
proofs  that  every  body  is  coming  fast  into  every  political  sentiment  contained  in 
them.  1  assure  you  I  could  mention  coniplim'^nts  passed  upon  ihem,  and  if  a 
serious  decision  cuuld  be  had  upon  them,  the  public  voice  would  be  found  in 
their  favor."  —  October  \Ld,  1775. 

Colonel  Reed,  then  General  Washington's  military  secretary,  writes  from  camp 
to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia:  "  Yesterday  the  ministerialists  sent  us  out  from 
Boston,  Draper's  paper,  containing  a  long  letter  from  Colonel  Harrison  to  the 
General,  one  from  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  and  another  to  Colonel  Warren. 
They  exult  much  at  liaving  made  a  great  discovery.  Adams's  letter  is  short  and 
decisive —  points  out  our  true  line  of  conduct,  which  we  must  come  to  sooner  or 
later,"  etc.  —  Manuscript  Letter ^  AuguU  2l5/,  1775. 
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And  in  tracing  the  growth  of  these  sentiments,  we  should 
do  great  injustice  were  we  here  to  neglect  to  notice  what  and 
how  complete  was  the  sympathy  between  the  patriot  and 
his  distant,  desolate,  sorrowing,  but  never  repining  wife,  the 
Portia  to  one  who,  had  the  times  required  it,  would  have 
been  a  Brutus  to  the  British  Ca?sar.  In  her  secluded  home, 
watching  over  her  aged  parents  and  little  children,  within 
sight  of  a  hostile  army  unscrupulous  whom  they  insulted  or 
oppressed,  within  sound  of  the  daily  and  hourly  cannonade 
which  was  maintained  between  the  royal  and  the  'rebel 
camps,  Mrs.  Adams  passed  her  anxious  hours  ;  but  in  all  her 
anxieties,  in  all  her  sufferings,  when  the  hand  of  pestilence 
bad  fallen  upon  her  and  hers,  she  murmured  not,  and  never 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  first  duty  she  owed  to  her  absent 
husband  was  to  relieve  his  solicitude  by  her  patient,  uncom- 
plaining endurance.  Not  that  she  did  not  freely  tell  him  of 
all  she  sufiered,  and  all  she  apprehended,  but  there  were  no 
effeminate  murmurings  at  the  causes  of  separation,  no  sickly 
selfishness.  She  seemed  to  feel  she  was  the  rebel's  wife» 
herself  the  veriest  rebel  of  them  all. 

"  I  have  just  returned,"  she  writes  from  Boston  garrison^  so  she 
dates  her  letter  of  the  twenty-second  of  September,  1774,  "  from 
a  visit  to  my  brother  to  see  this  much-injured  town.  I  view  it  with 
much  the  same  sensations  that  I  should  the  body  of  a  departed 
friend  —  as  having  put  off  its  present  glory  to  rise  finally  to  a  more 
happy  state.  I  will  not  despair,  but  will  believe  that  our  own  cause 
being  good,  we  shall  finally  prevail.  The  maxim,  *  In  time  of 
peace,  prepare  for  war,*  (if  this  may  be  called  a  time  of  peace,) 
resounds  throughout  the  country.  Next  Tuesday  they  are  warned 
at  Braintree,  all  above  fifteen  aud  under  sixty,  to  attend  with  their 
arms ;  and  to  train  once  a  fortnight  from  that  time  is  a  schema 
which  lies  much  at  the  heart  of  many."  —  Vol.  i.,  p.  23. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October  of  the  same  year  she  writes 
with  gloomy  forecast,  but  with  abiding  faith  that  the  cause  of 
justice  and  her  country  will  triumph : 

"  Many  have  been  the  anxious  hours  I  have  spent  since  you  left 
me ;  the  threatening  aspect  of  our  public  afiairs,  the  complicated 
distress  of  this  province,  the  arduous  and  perplexed  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  have  all  conspired  to  agitate  my  bosom 
with  fears  and  apprehensions  to  which  I  have  heretofore  been  a 
stranger ;  and  far  from  thinking  the  scene  closed,  it  looks  as  if  the 
curtain  were  but  just  drawn,  aud  only  the  first  scene  of  the  infernal 
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plot  disclosed ;  and  whether  the  end  will  be  tragical  heaven  alone 
knows.  You  cannot  be,  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  you,  an  inactive  spec- 
tator ;  but  if  the  sword  be  drawn  I  bid  adieu  to  all  domestic  felicity, 
and  look  for\Yard  to  that  country  where  there  are  neither  ware  nor 
rumors  of  wars,  in  a  firm  belief  that  through  the  mercy  of  its  King 
we  shall  both  rejoice  there  together. 

**  I  greatly  fear  that  the  arm  of  treachery  and  violence  is  lifted 
over  us  as  a  scourge  and  heavy  punishment  from  heaven  for  our 
numerous  offences.  If  we  expect  to  inherit  the  blessings  of  our 
fathers  we  should  return  a  little  more  to  their  primitive  simplicity 
of  manners,  and  not  sink  into  inglorious  ease.  We  have  too  many 
high-sounding  words,  and  too  few  actions  that  correspond  with  them. 
I  have  spent  one  Sabbath  in  town  since  you  lefl.  I  saw  no  difference 
in  respect  to  ornament,  etc. ;  but  in  the  country  you  must  look  for 
that  virtue  of  which  you  find  but  small  glimmerings  in  the  metro- 
polis. Indeed  they  have  not  the  advantages,  nor  the  resolution  to 
encourage  our  own  manufactures,  which  the  people  in  the  country 
have.  As  for  me,  I  will  seek  wool  and  flax,  and  work  willingly 
with  my  hands ;  and  indeed  there  is  occasion  for  all  our  industry 
and  economy."  —  Vol.  i.,  p.  26, 

On  the  mind  of  this  solitary  woman,  the  vision  of  Inde- 
pendence soon  dawned,  and,  even  earlier  than  her  husband, 
she  appears  to  have  realized  it  and  to  have  boldly  urged  it 
upon  him.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this 
correspondence.  Whilst  the  choice  spirits  of  America  were  ia 
council  together,  whilst  the  timid  and  the  treacherous  held 
back,  and  the  brave  stood  still  and  paused  in  their  career, 
this  matron  of  the  Revolution  plainly  saw  and  boldly  foretold 
the  destiny  of  her  country.  As  early  as  November,  1776, 
Mrs.  Adams  wrote : 

"  The  intelligence  you  will  receive  before  this  reaches  you,  will, 
I  should  think,  make  a  plain  path,  though  a  dangerous  one,  for  you. 
I  could  not  join  to-day  in  the  petitions  of  our  worthy  pastor  for  a 
reconciliation  between  our  no  longer  parent  state,  but  tyrant  state 
and  these  colonies.  Let  us  separate  ;  they  are  unworthy  to  be 
our  brethren.  Let  us  renounce  them;  and,  instead  of  supplications, 
as  formerly,  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  let  us  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  blast  their  counsels  and  bring  to  naught  all  their 
devices."* —  Vol.  i.,  p.  78. 

♦  On  the  10th  of  November,  1775,  Mr.  Penn  was  examined  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  said,  •  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  members  of  the  Congress,  and  he  did  not  believe  such  a 
thing  as  a  separation  was  dreamed  of." 
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On  the  twenty-seventh,  she  writes  again  and  more  pre- 
cisely, though  not  so  acrimoniously,  to  the  same  efiect.  On 
the  tenth  of  December,  she  says : 


"  Be  kind  enough  to  hum  this  letter.  It  is  written  in  great  haste* 
and  a  most  incorrect  scrawl  it  is.  But  I  cannot  conclude  without 
telling  you,  we  are  all  very  angry  with  your  House  of  Assembly 
for  their  instructions.  They  raise  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  people, 
and  aerce  to  create  a  terror  at  a  reparation  from  a  people  wholly  un- 
worthy of  us.*' — Vol.  i.,  p.  86. 

In  April,  1776,  she  again  wrote  that  she  "  longed  to  hear 
that  Independency  was  declared,"  and  on  the  seventh  of  May, 
as  if  impatient  of  delay,  she  says :  "  A  people  may  let  a 
king  fall,  yet  slill  remain  a  people ;  but  if  a  king  let  his  peo- 
ple slip  from  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  king.  And,  as  this  ia 
most  certainly  our  case,  why  not  proclaim  to  the  world  in 
decisive  terms,  your  importance.^  Shall  we  not  be  despised 
by  foreign  powers  for  hesitating  so  long  at  a  wordT^ — Vol.  i., 
p.  98.  Mr.  Adams's  reply  is  significant :  "  As  to  Decla- 
rations of  Independency,  be  patient.  Read  our  privateering 
and  our  commercial  laws.     What  signifies  a  wordV^ 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1776,  the  news  reached 
Congress  that  the  attack  on  Quebec  had  failed  and  Mont- 
gomery had  fallen.  He  was  the  first  officer  of  rank  who  had 
fallen  in  the  continental  service,  and  Congress  seemed  to 
mourn,  as  a  parent  over  the  grave  of  his  first  child.  A  mon- 
ument to  be  erected  to  his  memory  was  immediately  voted, 
and  the  most  eminent  pulpit  orator  of  Philadelphia  was 
chosen  to  pronounce  his  eulogy. 

"  To-raorrow,  Doctor  Smith  is  to  deliver  an  oration  in  honor  of 
the  brave  Montgomery.  I  will  send  it  as  soon  as  it  is  out.  There 
is  a  deep  anxiety,  a  kind  of  thoughtful  melancholy,  and  in  some,  a 
lowness  of  spirits  approaching  to  despondency,  very  similar  to  what 
I  have  often  observed  in  Boston,  particularly  on  the  first  news  of 
the  port  bill."  .  .  ''In  this,  or  a  similar  condition,  we  shall 
remain,  I  think,  until  late  in  the  spring,  when  some  critical  event 
will  take  place,  perhaps  sooner.  But  the  arbiter  of  events,  the 
sovereign  of  the  worm  only  knows  which  way  the  torrent  will  be 
tamed.  Judging  from  experience,"  ho  adds,  his  sanguine  spirit 
rising  in  the  gloom,  "  by  probabilities,  and  by  all  appearances,  I 
conclude,  it  will  roll  on  to  aominion  and  glory,  though  the  circum- 
stances and  consequences  may  be  bloody." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  81. 
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The  oration  then  delivered  now  lies  before  us,  and  we  can 
easily  appreciate  the  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Adams  describes 
it  after  he  had  listened  to  it : 

"  It  was  an  insolent  performance.  A  motion  was  made  to  thank 
the  orator  and  ask  a  copy,  but  opposed  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity 
from  every  pait  of  the  room,  and  at  last  withdrawn,  lest  it  should 
be  rejected,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been,  with  indignation.  The 
orator  then  printed  it  himself,  after  leaving  out  or  altering  some  of 
the  offensive  passages." 

And,  even  in  its  modified  form,  we  can  understand  the  bitter 
disappointment  with  which  the  patriots  must  have  listened 
to  such  a  trembling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  lamented 
soldier.  The  occasion  was  solemn.  It  was  a  people  in  sad 
amazement  that  a  gallant  citizen  had  died  for  them.  The 
orator  was  impressed  with  the  pathos  of  his  theme,  but  be 
doubted,  he  hoped,  he  feared.  Rebellion's  hideous  phantasm 
was  before  his  eyes,  and  tranquillity  and  reconciliation  the 
wish  of  his  heart.  And,  while  he  uttered  his  lamentation  for 
the  dead,  and  tlien  these,  his  hopes  for  the  future,  we  may 
well  fancy  what  burning  thoughts  were  stirring  themselves 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  grave,  sad  men  who  stood  around  and 
listened  —  of  such  men  as  Samuel  or  John  Adams,  of 
Henry,  or  Sherman,  or  Rutledge,  or  Lee,  all  members  of 
that  Congress,  as  they  stood  around  the  cenotaph  of  Mont- 
gomery. They  knew  (these  letters  now  tell  us  so)  that  the 
decree  had  gone  forth  beyond  the  reach  of  revocation.  The 
first  drop  of  blood  rebellion  sheds  is  ominous,  whether  it  be 
on  the  sword  of  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed.  They  were 
chafed  at  the  prayers  of  the  timid  and  cautious  for  concord 
with  the  mother  country,  and  it  was  the  vision  for  such  daring 
souls  to  realize  that  the  spirits  of  Warren  and  Montgomery, 
the  heralds  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs,  had  mingled  with 
the  hosts  of  liveried  angels  who  fight  on  the  banner  of  the 
just.  We  may  fancy  how  the  form  of  that  old  Roman, 
Samuel  Adams,  '*  his  frame  then  quivering  with  palsy," 
must  have  dilated  as  the  preacher  recounted  the  heroism, 
sufferings,  and  death  of  the  gallant  leaders  of  the  assault  on 
Quebec,  their  toilsome  march,  their  exposure  to  the  fierceness 
of  a  Canadian  winter,  their  success  in  driving  a  disciplined 
enemy  within  his  citadel,  routing  Wolfe's  soldiers  almost 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  the  night  attack,  the  driving  in  of 
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the  pickets*  the  shout  of  triumph,  the  accidental  discharge 
from  an  almost  abandoned  battery,  the  fall  of  the  young 
general  and  his  aids,  just  as  victory  promised  to  be  theirs ; 
and  then,  as  the  preacher's  voice  was  modulated  in  softer 
tones  of  peace,  of  loyalty,  and  forgiveness,  we  can  fancy 
the  scorn  that  must  have  looked  from  his  flashing  eyes 
and  the  temptation  which  must  have  urged  him  to  spring  into 
the  pulpit  and,  in  a  voice  that  would  have  found  its  echo, 
ask  of  his  hearers,  "For  whom  did  they  die  but  for  you  and 
your  children,  and  shall  they  not  be  avenged  ?" 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  memoirs,  he  seems  to  attribute  the  final 
movement  towards  Independence  to  the  Virginia  instructions, 
which  passed  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  and  which  certainly 
contemplated  it.  They  were  not,  however,  communicated  to 
Congress  till  the  seventh  of  June,  and  before  that  time, 
before  they  were  passed,  John  Adams  had  moved  his  cele- 
brated resolutions  of  the  sixth  of  May,  recommending  to  the 
several  colonies  to  establish  such  governments  as  their  neces- 
sities required  and  their  people  might  approve;  thus  making, 
if  not  declaring  them,  independent.  On  the  day  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  (the  tenth,)  the  first  sound  of  actual 
warfare  disturbed  the  peaceful  quiet  of  Philadelphia.  A 
number  of  armed  galleys,  manned  by  city  volunteers,  and 
imperfectly  equipped,  descended  the  Delaware  and  attack- 
ed the  British  sloops  of  war  lying  off  Wilmington  and 
New  Castle.  So  sudden  and  so  gallant  was  the  attack, 
that  the  cruisers  with  difficulty  effected  their  escape,  and  the 
patriot  party  in  Congress  and  Philadelphia  were  stimulated 
anew  by  this  unexpected  exploit.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
when  the  first  report  of  the  distant  cannon  burst  upon  the 
astonished  ear  of  Congress,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
was  the  sound  of  actual  conflict,  Samuel  Adams  started 
from  his  seat  and  exclaimed,  "Thank  God — the  game  is  be- 
gun. No  one  can  stop  it  now."  Immediately  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  the  tenth  of  May,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  preamble,  of  which  John  Adams  was 
the  chairman.  His  colleagues  were  John  Rutledge  and  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee.  On  the  thirteenth,  the  committee  reported  a 
draft  which  was  laid  upon  the  table.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth,  the  news  was  received  at  Philadelphia  that  Rhode 
Island,  taking  the  lead  of  all  the  colonies,  had  repealed  the 
act  of  allegiance  and  suppressed  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
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and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  preamble  was  adopted, 
declaring  it  to  be  irreconcileable  to  reason  and  good  con- 
science for  the  people  of  these  colonies  to  take  the  oaths 
necessary  for  the  support  of  any  government  under  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  nad  become  necessary 
that  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  said  crown  should 
be  totally  suppressed,  and  all  powers  of  government  be 
exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people. 

On  the  next  day  but  one,  on  returning  from  church,  (where, 
by-the-bye,  Mr.  Adams  was  during  the  session  of  Congress 
a  regular  attendant,)  he  thus  communicates  what  had  been 
done  to  his  wife.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  it  m  a  letter  to 
his  wife  and  intended  for  no  eye  but  hers  : 

"  Is  it  not  a  saying  of  Moses,  '  who  am  I  that  I  should  go  in  and 
out  before  this  great  people  V  When  I  consider  the  great  events 
that  are  passed,  and  those  greater  which  are  rapidly  advancing,  and 
that  I  may  have  been  instrumental  in  touching  some  springs,  and 
turning  some  small  wheels  which  have  had  and  will  have  such  effects, 
I  feel  an  awo  upon  my  mind  which  is  not  easily  described.  Great 
Britain  has  at  last  driven  America  to  the  last  step,  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  her;  a  total,  absolute  independence,  not  only  of  her  Parlia- 
ment but  of  her  crown,  for  such  is  the  amount  of  the  resolve  of  the 
fifleenth.  Confederation  among  ourselves,  or  alliances  with  foreign 
nations  are  not  necessary  to  a  perfect  separation  from  Britain. 
That  is  effected  by  extinguishing  all  authority  under  the  crown. 
Confederation  will  be  necessary  for  our  internal  concord,  and 
alliances  may  be  so  for  our  external  defence." 

*'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  colony  which  shall  assume  a 
government  under  the  people  will  give  it  up.  There  is  something 
very  unnatural  and  odious  in  a  government  a  thousand  leagues  oK 
A  whole  government  of  our  own  choice,  managed  by  persons  whom 
we  love,  revere,  and  can  confide  in,  has  charms  in  it  for  which  men 
will  fight.  Two  young  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  in  this  city, 
who  were  in  Charleston  when  their  new  constitution  was  promiU- 
gated,  and  when  their  new  governor  and  council  and  assembly 
walked  out  in  procession,  attended  by  the  guards,  cadets,  light 
horse,  etc.,  told  me  that  they  were  beheld  by  the  people  with  trans- 
ports and  tears  of  joy.  The  people  gazed  at  them  With  a  kind  of 
rapture.  They  both  told  me,  that  the  reflection  that  these  were 
gentlemen  whom  they  all  loved,  esteemed,  and  revered  —  gentle- 
men of  their  own  choice,  whom  they  could  trust  and  whom  they 
could  displace,  if  any  of  them  should  behave  amiss,  affected  them 
so  that  they  could  not  help  crying." — Vol.  i.,  p.  110. 

The  "  word"  Independence  had  yet  to  be  pronounced* 
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and,  on  the  second  of  July,  1776,  it  was  uttered  and  pro- 
claimed. On  that  day,  fell,  and  for  erer,  British  sovereignly 
over  the  British  race  in  North  America.  The  child  that  had 
been  cradled  in  sorrow  and  persecution,  whose  growth  had 
been,  not  under  the  nursing  care  of  regular  government,  but, 
in  spite  of  its  harsh  discipline,  bad  become  a  strong  man. 
And,  in  this,  speculate  as  we  may  on  minute  causes,  we  may 
see  the  true  cause  of  independence  and  revolution  here. 
The  time  had  come,  and,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  had  come 
the  consciousness  of  strength.  America  looked  at  its  thews 
and  sinews  hardening  into  manhood,  and,  with  other  childish 
things,  put  scornfully  away  the  sense  of  dependence  which 
had  kept  it  so  lon^  by  its  aged  mother's  side.  The  idea  was 
suddenly  realized  "  that,  after  all,  there  was  something 
odious  and  unnatural  in  a  government  a  thousand  leagues 
off,"  and,  wondering  they  had  paused  so  long,  the  decree 
went  forth  which  made  the  dependent  colonies  Independent 
Stales.  But  who  could  tell  their  destiny ;  who,  in  the  per- 
plexity of  that  day,  could  foresee  the  issue.  Thirteen  disu- 
nited, unsocial  colonies,  separated  by  distance,  habit,  and 
education.  A  sparse,  rural  population,  unused  to  warfare 
with  disciplined  adversaries,  with  mo  arms  but  such  as  the 
necessities  of  the  chase  supplied — swords  literally  of  ploughs, 
and  spears  of  pruning  hooks,  without  a  treasury,  without 
credit,  without  an  ally.  And  for  an  enemy,  imperial  England, 
her  King,  her  Ministry,  her  Parliament,  with  boundless 
resources  and  unmeasured  power.  Her  purse  to  corrupt, 
her  sword  to  punish.  These  were  the  odds  of  the  giant  in 
his  burnished  armor,  and  the  shepherd  boy  with  his  stone 
and  sling.  Who  could  foresee  the  event  of  this  unequal  con- 
flict but  the  sanguine  spirits  who  had  helped  to  make  the 
issue  f  John  Adams,  he  who,  further  than  any  one  man  in  the 
colonies,  had  been  in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  who  had 
urged  the  revolution  onward,  he  who  may  be  said  to  have 
applied  the  torch  to  British  sovereignty  in  America,  and  who 
dared,  when  others  paused  and  trembled,  to  propose  actual 
independence  and  tne  suppression  of  the  royal  authority, 
never  for  a  moment  falteredf  in  the  faith  that  the  cause  thus 
vindicated  would  ultimately  triumph.  Let  any  one  read  his 
memorable  and  solemn  words  written  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  have  been  often,  but  not  too  often 
qooted : 
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"  The  day  is  past.  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the 
most  inemorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the 
great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the 
day  of  deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty. 
It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows, 
games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations,  from  one  end 
of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for  ever  more. 
You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost 
to  maintain  the  declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these  states. 
Yet  through  all  the  gloom  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and 
glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth  all  the  means. 
And  that  posteiity  will  triumph  in  this  day's  transaction,  even  though 
we  should  rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not."  —  Vol.  i., 
p.  128. 

And  here,  at  this  great  incident  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  at 
this  great  event  in  the  history  of  our  country,  having  already 
passed  our  limits,  we  are  compelled  to  pause  almost  abruptly, 
uncertain,  too,  whether  we  shall  be  able  ever  to  recur  to  a 
subject  which  is  so  full  of  interest  and  historical  value.  We 
regret  this  the  more,  as,  in  our  judgment,  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  Adams's  public  life  is  that  which  has  been  least  under- 
stood and  most  misrepresented.  Still,  as  a  man  of  the 
Revolution  we  are  content  to  consider  him,  and  regret  that 
we  are  prevented  from  passing  in  distinct  review  the  remain- 
ing incidents  even  of  his  Revolutionary  life.  They  would 
further  illustrate  the  ardent,  impulsive  patriotism  wnich  was 
his  characteristic  —  the  sanguine  confidence  and  unwavering 
faith  in  the  predominance  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
for  the  assertion  of  which  his  youth  and  prime  were  thus 
devoted.  We  have  traced,  with  the  help  of  the  revelations 
of  these  most  interesting  letters,  bis  career,  from  its  compara- 
tively humble  beginning,  the  law  oflSce  of  Jeremy  Gndley 
in  Worcester,  to  what  we  must  regard  as  its  culminating 
point,  when,  as  the  leader  of  an  American  senate,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic,  and  put  upon  a  record,  over 
which  no  black  lines  of  party  prejudice  can  ever  be  drawn, 
his  memorable  resolution  which  made  us  independent.  For 
the  services  of  John  Adams  during  the  Revolution,  (to  say 
nothing  of  those  he  rendered  afterwards,)  America  cannot 
be  loo  grateful.  As  a  man  of  action  he  had  no  equal.  He 
was  the  Marcellus  of  our  councils  —  the  master-spirit  of  his 
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times.  He  was,  we  repeat,  always  in  advance,  always 
stimulating  those  whose  perplexed  vision  made  them  pause. 
And  who  can  now  tell  how  much  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
owed  to  rash  and  dauntless  spirits  such  as  his  f 

Mr.  Adams  remained  in  Congress  till  the  winter  of  1777, 
when  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  the  court  of  France 
in  the  place  of  Silas  Deane.  In  February,  177S,  he  left  his 
native  shores  in  the  frigate  Boston,  one  of  that  little  navy 
which  be  had  been  so  instrumental  in  founding,  accompanied 
only  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  boy  not 

Suite  eleven  years  of  age.  Of  his  diplomatic  career  at  the 
ifierent  courts  of  Europe,  whither  he  was  successively 
despatched,  we. have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  speak.  In 
the  dififerences  which  occurred  between  the  American  envoys, 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  obligations  and  the  conduct  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  French  court,  Mr.  Adams,  as  is  well  known, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Jay.  Our  opinions  on  the  merits  of  this 
controversy  we  have  already  elsewhere  expressed.  But  in 
Mr.  Adams's  private  correspondence  there  is  no  asperity,  no 
harshness,  no  irritation.  He  differed  from  his  colleague,  but 
there  was  no  want  of  confidence  and  regard.  There  was 
throughout  mutual  good-will  and  friendliness.  We  find  in 
these  letters  an  amiable  confirmation  of  what  we  hinted  at 
in  our  article  on  Jay,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  rather  too  much 
**  lionized"  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris,  and  gave  M.  de  Mar- 
bois  as  our  authority  for  the  Paris  gossip.  In  a  letter  to  his 
wife  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1778,  Mr.  Adams  says : 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Warren  that  I  shall  write  her  a  letter  as  she  desired, 
and  let  her  know  some  of  my  reflections  in  this  country.  My 
venerable  colleague  enjoys  a  privilege  here  that  is  much  to  be  envied. 
Being  seventy  years  of  age,  the  ladies  not  only  allow  him  to  emhrace 
diem  as  often  as  he  pleases,  but  they  ar^  perpetually  embracing 
him.  I  told  him  yesterday  I  should  write  this  to  America."  —  Vol. 
ii.,  p.  23. 

On  one  cardinal  point  Mr.  Adams  was  peculiarly  sensitive, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  it  at  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  a  blush  must  be  burning  on  the  cheek  of  ever}' 
honest,  true-hearted  American,  at  the  thought  of  what  may 
be  said  of  us  when  the  current  news  of  this  day  of  partial 
dishonor  shall  have  travelled  across  the  Atlantic.  We  mean 
the  inviolability  of  the  public  faith,  as  pledged  by  law,  by 
treaty*  by  the  national  word  of  honor.    He  clung  to  that 
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principle  aslotho  ir>ckaronrsa]vBtioD.  And  is  itDoteaoDgh 
lo  move  the  bones  of  ihe  departed  pattiot  in  his  hooored 
grave,  to  reahze  tliat  al  this  utne  of  day,  when  our  institu- 
tions are  rantureti,  tliere  should  be  doubters  of  the  public  faith, 
doubters  for  pitil'ui  dolbts  and  cents,  disbooest  doubters  — 
that  men  should  live  upon  this  soil  who  are  content  to  count 
the  cost  of  uatioii:ii  dismtiDr  bikI  who  glory  iti  the  poor  comfort 
oi  infamous  ins<^>ven<  an  omission  to  pay  a 

public  debt.'     Let  s;  d  meditate  oo  s  siogle 

and  concluding  ^^sst  ten  volume.     It  U  frocn 

a  letter  written   by  i  Jajnes  Wairen  at  tbe 

darkest  jwriM  of  tbe  :  tbond  io  Mr.  Sparts** 

dipkimatic  correspofl  niaeotW  dnnctenEiic^ 

It  is  a  test,  loo.  wbic.  u  dipCiiaitist  abrtnd. 

and  every  Amencan  t  iM,diaiU  learn  by  ntts. 

It  rviates  to  iheobli^  A  Dean,  then  s  *~ 

to  be  questioned,  bait  sal  ^pticatiDQ. 

'-  Noc^i:  h&$  ^^T«9  CM  no«9  jar  Utaa  t)>o  vinvna]  £M}ais  tfaiK 
is  ^^v^^^s^e>i.  in  public  snJ  prirjie  letter*,  at  the  iJea  ol  ilepaiting 
frvci  :~^  UTei;y  inJ  Tiolatin^  the  fiiblic  laito.  Tais  aiiii  is  our 
A:::i--!i.-iz  ;".^-"t".  i:^«i  it  ij  ."^ir  bulwirk.  I:  is  ttie  ocIt  ^tmLLtrivta  on 
wbiv-i  otir  l':::i'z.  042   rtesi  i<x-urv>.     I:   i*  zh..'  c-".t  i:;pport  ol"  oar 

fiSfSista^."*  o:"  tVre;^  ivarers.  Tbe  iiiei  it'  =£oe^rv  ca^act  be 
:.•  Sf  ifx^-riJrti  i*  i-c^  wi..>  liia  ihe  deepest  hTT«.<Ttsv  to  cte 
r,"  ^e.      '.;   j  i  n.vi  -c  wii:>,-i  wu  cit  sikIt   rcii-i-     Nirrvw  and 

M-.  A.'j— s  -^ns  Jie  £r*;  £::T:y  to  G:«a:  FHrii::  r"ri3  dse 
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sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  perplexity  of  domestic 
politics  embroiled  by  foreign  sympathies  and  antipathies  —  a 
French  party  and  an  English  party,  was  his  lot.  An  ill- 
assorted,  quarrelsome  cabinet  was  his  legacy.  The  steady 
band  of  Washington  no  longer  held  the  helm.  The  chief 
ojQScers  mutinied,  and  an  irritable,  but  faithful  master,  could 
not  quell  the  mutiny  or  save  the  ship.  But  of  this  rich  theme 
we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  speak. 

Of  but  one  matter  connected  with  Mr.  Adams's  post-revo- 
lutionary career  shall  we  say  a  word,  and  that  merely  because 
we  are  enabled  to  produce  some  new  evidence,  unknown  to 
the  [accomplished  editor  of  these  volumes,  and  probably  to 
the  public,  on  a  contested  point.    It  is  well  known  that,  on 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  the 
friendly  relations  which  had  at  one  time  existed  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  himself  were  entirely  changed,  and  that  for  many 
years  there  was  a  complete  and  hostile  estrangement.     The 
ferocity  of  the  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Adams  by  Mr.  Jefierson's 
partisans  before  the  election,  laid  the  foundation  for  this  state 
of  .feeling.     But  still  there  was  a  lurking  disinclination  to 
consider  Mr.  Jefferson  responsible  for  the  violence  of  his 
heated  or  mercenary  friends.     That  responsibility,  however, 
on  his  accession  he  chose  to  assume.     When  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President,  though  at  that  time  party  lines  were  strictly 
drawn  and  party  excitement  at  its  height,  one  of  his  earliest 
acts  was  to  tender  to  some  of  his  leading  opponents  high  and 
honorable  appointments.     To  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  he  manifested  the  greatest  kindness,  and  to 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gerry  he  made  successive  sind  repeated 
offers  of  marks  of  his  highest  confidence.     Not  so  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son ;  for  while  honied  words  of  moderation  and  magnanimity 
were  falling  from  his  lips,  his  hand  was  never  wearied  in  the 
work  of  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  and  among  the  first 
persons  summarily  removed,  was  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  in  Massachusetts.     When, 
at  a  later  period,  a  reconciliation  was  attempted,  through  the 
agency  of  Mrs.  Adams,  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  her  hus- 
band, and  this  act,  of  what  she  could  not  but  consider  wan- 
ton insult,  was  alluded  to,  Mr.  Jefferson  declared,  with  what 
sincerity  those  who  understand  his  character  and  ordinary 
principles  of  action  can  best  judge,  that  when  he  directed  the 
removal  he  was  not  aware  who  the  incumbent  was.     The 
editor  of  these  volumes  very  justly  remarks,  that  "  perhaps 
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.s  ^.•xt.  *Nt  v-^'-y  of  readers  will  think  much  less  unfavorably 
\   ,Avv   .A--;:' ihan  of  the  apology  it  was  thought  advisable 


,  .x.v-  i.^c  ::.  What  Mrs.  Adams  thought  and  said  will  be 
^v.«  •  vt  lottors  now  first  published,  and  which,  in  our 
;.K  ,<  v.'..  .<:^*  »^  tnost  favorable  contrast  with  the  apologetic 
^„  ^  --.  *  ,;i  ;ii>s\vcr  to  which  they  were  written. 

V-, ,  M:>i.  Adams  did  not  know  that,  at  the  very  time  when 

V  .' , '.k';  >^*n  wantonly  removed  her  son  from  the  office  which 

V  N  \?»  ^-^'^  ap|H*al  had  been  made,  and  earnestly  made,  to 

V  ,  Js'iii^{:*vn\*s  magnanimity,  in  behalf  of  that  son,  and  with 
^  \  ow  u*  l\iv;hor  honors,  by  one  who  had  greater  reason  to  be 
rsK«.  :o  ix'  ih^  Ailams  family  than  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  Our 
*v.*.s  » '*  N^  i"  l^^^'^"  ®^^"  ^^^^  ^^  "°  ^"®  had  Mr.  Adams  the  elder 
*is^\v»»  \^ ah  more  bitterness  than  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  They 
\\%'i\^  ;il\Vi»\:*  arrayed  against  each  other.  By  one  of  those 
s  oMv*u<  uan.Hiiions  which  often  occur  in  politics,  Mr.  Dickin- 
^xM»,  \\\  lh\*  huier  part  of  his  life,  became  the  vehement  parti- 
«vut  N't  *>»**  \Aiieme  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  school. 
\^u  \U\^  j^vAVJtjiion  of  the  latter  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Dickin- 
v'U  \\  u»to  hun  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  advice,  a  copy 
^%(  \>  \\\\A\  now  lies  before  us,  and  which  is  published  in  no 
vx^lUvUsMi  *»r  hi.H  works  or  correspondence,  and  from  which, 
lU  slixw  Wiwfi  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1801,  we  make  die 
tx^lloNMh^  rxuact: 

•*  INmI^viIv  assured  as  I  am,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
iM\  vA»\mli>  aiujJi  at  the  universal  good  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
lUkil  luvaod  w*  1  am  by  his  obliging  condescension,  I  let  my 
UivHu'lii-*  lli»Nv  liom  my  pen  without  reserve.  It  seems  to  me 
nti|H'i^iUlo  Wn  iho  President  to  have  adopted  a  more  wise  me- 
Uu»il  ii^obliiiniii^  useful  information,  than  that  of  being  on  terms 
ol  \'ohlulvhU«l  uilt^rcourse  with  several  persons  in  each  state, 
OH  >\  ItoiM  \\v  run  n*ly.  Yet  that  method  will  not  solve  every 
dillu  iiUv.  T\\v  rhamcter  of  the  administration  is  to  be  fixed 
Ml  iho  it|Mnum  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  to  be 
uiiKI,  tiim.  i»rhtTou«,  dignified.  Disdaining  to  court  its  ene- 
nui'».  »i  \mII  noi  Ihi  unduly  influenced  by  its  friends.  The 
rtshinm'iiaUM  will  act  as  the  father  of  his  country. 

**  TaUiH);  ihisf^lfvated  station,  I  wish  him  to  make  two  or 
\\\\\i'  \ix\>\\i\\  pr\>nu>tions  of  his  opponents,  with  proper  pauses 
liriwcrii  ihc  nppointmonts,  so  that  each  may  make  its  full 
uiipM'rt.^u»n.  I  do  not  mean  from  among  those  in  Congress, 
whii,  tiluiHint*  th«^  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  sinning  against 
Itrttcr  knowledge,  have  for  unworthy  purposes,  by  a  vile 
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sophistry,  striven  to  confound  all  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  audaciously  violated  the  constitution,  and  avowed 
doctrines  utterly  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  liberty. 
Let  us  leave  these  Tarentines  and  the  angry  deities  they 
worship,  in  company  together.  Among  these  promotions,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  son  o(our  enemy ^  John  Adams,  appoint- 
ed minister  to  the  court  of  Petersburg.  The  more  unexam- 
pled such  an  act,  the  greater  will  be  its  effect.  It  implies  a 
sincere  confidence  in  the  promoter,  and  that  his  mind  moves 
in  a  region  above  the  stormy  or  the  obscuring  passions. 
Another  consideration  will  come  home  to  such  a  neart  as 
thine.  This  honorable  regard  to  a  falling  family  will  be 
soothing  to  them.  It  may  render  them  less  unhappy;  and 
as  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  the  power  of  doing  good  to 
others,  even  a  chance  of  its  application  is  valuable.  As  to 
political  considerations,  internal  or  external,  they  appear  to 
me  decisive.  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add  to 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  warm  persons  who  may  be  dis- 
pleased will  become  reconciled.  As  to  the  second,  I  have 
never  heard  any  satisfactory  reason  assigned  why  the  great- 
est northern  power  has  been  slighted  by  our  prompt  advances 
to  those  that  are  inferior.  The  accession  of  a  new  prince, 
the  points  of  public  law  now  in  controversy,  and  a  number 
of  accompanying  circumstances,  seem  to  call  upon  us  to  form 
a  treaty  that  shall  recognise  principles  favorable  to  all  man- 
kind, and  convince  Russia  that  we  \<^ish  to  come  to  her  mar- 
ket for  some  of  her  manufactures.  It  strikes  me  that  a  per- 
fectly friendly  intercourse  with  that  country  and  with  France, 
is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  with  any  other  two  portions 
in  Europe." 

The  appeal  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  magnanimity,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  was  vain.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  dismissed 
from  the  subordinate  office  which  he  held,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
set  up  the  poor  excuse  of  ignorance  for  the  act. 

In  concluding  this  article,  already,  we  fear,  extended  much 
too  far,  we  will  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  not  immediately 
connected  with  our  subject,  but  having  a  direct  relation  to 
what  we  have  much  at  heart,  the  further  and  more  complete 
illustration  of  our  revolutionary  history.  It  is  a  subject  in 
which,  as  we  have  said,  we  take  deep  interest.  We  desire 
to  see  it  better  illustrated,  better  understood,  and  more 
thoroughly  studied.    It  is  worth  it  for  its  use.    It  is  well 
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worth  il  for  its  inierest.  Tbe  perusal  of  these  volumes  of 
familiar  correspoiulence  has  increased  our  appeiite,  and  made 
us  anew  regrci  ilie  limiled  extent  to  which  liie  colleclioa  and 
publication  of  such  historical  treasures  have  yet  gone. 
Besides  the  unexplored  stores  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
and  in  this  couniry,  there  is  much  which  has  never  seen  the 
light  in  the  archives  of  ihe  federal  and  state  governments, 
and  in  Europe. 

The  official  corresp  public  men  has  been 

partially  disclosed.     '  aepartments  at  Wash- 

mston  alone  volumes  [   documents   of  greal 

VEilue  which  never  c  til  printed,  and  which 

are  exposed  to  daily  s  ikoE  destruction-     The 

slate  archives  are  equ  d  equally  exposed.  Vet 

no  public  man  seems  of  his  duty  to  preserve 

them.     A  mo-.li  rriic  aj  Congress,  and  each  of 

the  thirteen  1.  ^zislaiure  not  be  fell  amidst  the 

couniiess  sums  squanderea  every  year  on  what  are  dignified 
as  praclicaJ  and  useful  objects,  would  suffice  to  place 
these  records  beyond  all  risk.  Bui  even  mnre  than  ihis 
should  be  done.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  public 
offices  and  private  collections,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
contineiu,  vast  bodies  of  papers  connected  with  the  history 
of  ihis  country,  colonial  and  revolutionary,  without  the  beneBl 
of  which  no  student  can,  with  even  ordinary  advantage, 
pursue  his  researches,  and  which  can  only  be  made  accessible 
through  the  agency  of  the  government.  la  the  Slate  Paper 
Office  and  British  Museum  alone,  the  historical  collections 
are  of  inestimable  value.  At  any  moment  these  buildings 
may  meoi  wiih  the  tate  of  the  Parliament  Housi;  and  the 
Tower,  and  all  ihat  they  contain  be  lost.  The  private  and 
unjiul'lisheil  coirespondenoe,  ttxi.  of  the  ministry  at  diflerent 
periixis.  of  the  Orenvilles,  Hillsbnrougiis,  Lansdownes, 
Dart::K>uths,  or  Lord  North,  now,  we  presume,  with  proper 
pains  acetssible.  woul,i  have  high  interest  and  value.  Any 
ti!)0  who  w:ll  take  the  In^uble  to" see  wriat  Mr.  Sparks,  by  his 
own  ur:ass;iied  enterprise,  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  will 
ur..ier*tani,l  how  ejucH  vet  remains  to  be  done,  and  how  coa- 
iVsseolv  in.iJei]jate  individual  means  are.  \\  hv  cannot  the 
gvvernr-.ient  of  the  L'nion  do  snmethin;;  tor  the  history  of  the 
luion.-  Le:  it  do  what  the  State  of  New  York  has  done, 
send  a  commissioa  abroad,  to  Great  Britain  and  the  contineDt 
to  prm'uie  copiej  ot'  all  papers  which  are  yei  extant,  and 
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which  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  annals,  and  let  them  be 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  There  are 
many  highly-gifted  individuals  who  might  be  safely  entrusted 
with  this  duty,  not  politicians  who  believe  the  histqry  of  the 
country  to  date  no  further  back  than  at  some  poor  party  era 
of  their  own,  but  scholars  and  gentlemen  of  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  intelligence.  Such  a  work,  with  ordmary  industry, 
might  be  completed  within  two,  or  at  most  three  years.  The 
cost  to  the  government,  for  of  this  of  course  we  must  speak, 
could  not  be  very  great,  and  if  far  greater  than  it  would  be, 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  value  of  what  would  thus 
be  rescued.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  terms  of  the 
Smithsonian  bequest  permit  such  an  appropriation  of  its  funds, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  any  part  of  that  fund,  once  sub- 
mei^ed  in  the  sinking  Arkansas  securities,  yet  survives,  but 
if  it  be  within  the  purview  of  the  legacy,  and  if  it  yet  exists, 
what  better  use  could  be  made  of  it  ?  This  hint  we  make 
at  random.  But  the  government,  in  any  event,  is  able,  and 
ought  to  be  willing,  to  do  what  is  thus  needed.  There  are 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  difierent  branches  of  the 
government  at  this  time,  to  whom  we  feel  confident  this 
appeal,  earnestly  and  sincerely  made,  will  commend  itself. 
It  will  not  be  invidious  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  as  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  favor 
such  an  eflfortin  behalf  of  our  neglected  history.  They  have 
studied  it,  are  imbued  with  its  spirit,  know  its  deficiencies, 
and  daring  their  sojourn  abroaa  must  have  realized  how 
easily,  if  undertaken  in  a  proper  way,  such  a  thing  may  be 
accomplished.  There  is  another  public  man,  venerable  in 
age,  and  especially  venerable  in  public  service,  to  whom  this 
appeal  is  airectly  made.  He  who,  more  than  any  other 
living  man,  is  learned  in  our  history.  He  who,  when  eleven 
years  of  age,  may  be  said  to  have  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  and  who  is  in  it  yet,  whose  life  began  before  the 
birth  of  the  republic,  and  who  yet,  with  powers  unimpaired, 
and  energies  unbroken,  as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
watches  and  guards  her  destiny.  The  son  of  John  Adams 
of  the  Revolution  could  not,  with  more  honor  to  himself,  or 
advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens,  close  his  illustrious  public 
life,  than  by  a  successful  effort,  such  as  we  are  sure  he  can 
make,  an  efibrt  worthy  of  himself,  his  ancestry,  and  the 
caDae,  in  behalf  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution. 
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Art.  II.  —  American  Antiquities j  and  Researches  into  the  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Red  Race.  By  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
ford.   New  York  :  1841.     Dayton  and  Saxton.     8vo. 

A  great  deal  has  been  wrillen  of  late  about  modern 
European  civilization,  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  By 
Bome  Christianity  has  been  treated  as  a  mere  result  of 
civilization,  and  of  what  is  called  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race ;  by  others  as  a  mere  element, 
although  confessedly  an  important  one,  of  that  peculiar 
civilization  which  modern  Europe  has  exhibited.  Others 
again,  proceeding  on  the  principle  which  led  the  Arabian 
calif  to  destroy  the  Alexandrian  library,  have  argued,  at 
least  practically,  that  if  modern  civilization,  with  its  vast 
benefits,  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Christian  religion,  the 
Christian  religion  must  contain  all  that  the  knowledge  of 
civilization  could  &[ive ;  but  if  not,  then  it  must  be  either 
unnecessary  to  the  mtegrity  of  that  religion,  or  opposed  to  it, 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  it  likewise  either  unnecessary  or 
injurious.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  history,  and  espe- 
cially historical  criticism,  has  either  been  neglected,  or  pur- 
sued chiefly  by  those  who  have  approached  their  investigations 
with  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  that  what  gives  to  the 
history  of  men  its  real  worth  is  the  intervention  therein  of 
God,  making  it  the  history  of  his  providence  and  his  church. 
But  this  being  once  understood,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary 
to  deny  that  Christianity  is  built  upon  civilization,  and  pre- 
supposes its  historical  development.  The  church  is  indeed 
the  soul,  the  life  of  Christendom,  but  what  are  its  materials  i 
The  hardy  noithern  tribes  contributed  their  new  and  unex- 
hausted animal  energies;  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  empire 
gave  the  forms  of  civil  administration  and  the  theory  of 
jurisprudence  ;  Greece,  in  due  time,  added  her  letters  and 
philosophy.  All  would  have  been  nothing,  doubtless,  without 
the  church,  which  actuated  and  controlled  these  in  them- 
selves ineffectual  elements  —  converting  the  Goths,  conse- 
crating the  authority  of  princes,  and  surrounding  her  own 
by  impenetrable  defences  of  logic  and  philosophy,  drawn 
from  the  ancient  literature  which  she  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  preserving.  For  if  we  trace  the  history  of 
civilization  back  beyond  Christianity,  and  to  such  a  period 
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as  admits  no  suspicion  of  her  indirect  influence,  we  shall 
find  no  examples  of  savage,  or  half-savage  conquerors, 
originating,  like  the  Goths  in  modern  Europe,  a  civilization 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  nations  they  had  conquered* 
Nay,  the  civilization  of  the  west,  anterior  to  the  Christian, 
can  easily  be  traced  back  to  one  primitive  and  original 
fountain*  Rome  derived  her  religion  from  Etruria,  her  laws 
and  letters  from  Greece.  The  Egyptians  instructed  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Etrurian  civilization  was  either  a  contempo- 
raneous development  of  the  same  culture  which  existed  in 
Egypt,  or  else  was  transplanted  after  its  development  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
studying  well  that  primitive  type  of  civilization,  if  we  would 
have  any  true  knowledge  of  that  which  is  derived  from  it, 
and  especially  of  the  Christian,  which  has  appropriated  all 
its  remains.  A  true  conception  of  that  first  culture,  which 
existed  in  the  world  immediately  after  the  deluge,  and  dif- 
fused itself  so  widely  over  the  face  of  our  planet,  has,  we 
may  boldly  say,  not  heretofore  been  mastered  by  those  who 
have  written  wisely  and  well  of  man's  history.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  finer  in  their  way  than  the  Researches  of 
Heeren,  but  they  do  not  touch  this  point. 

We  confess  it  is  chiefly  because  Mr.  Bradford's  book  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  just  theory  on  this  subject,  that  we 
regard  it  as  worthy  of  that  detailed  examination  which  we 
are  about  to  give  it.  The  ancient  and  now  extinguished 
civilization  of  America,  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  either 
an  historical  anomaly,  or  an  example  of  a  commencing 
civih'zation  arrested  midway  in  its  course  of  spontaneous 
development.  Those  who  have  con^dered  it  as  anomalous 
have  of  course  been  able  to  make  no  use  of  it  in  solving  the 
problems  presented  by  the  civilization  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent. Those  who  have  considered  it  in  the  second  light  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  have  unhesitatingly  applied  the 
generalizations  founded  on  such  a  view  to  the  solution  of 
those  problems  ;  and  of  course  if,  as  we  believe,  the  ancient 
American  civilization  was  neither  a  spontaneous  one,  nor  just 
commencing  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  they  have 
generalized  erroneously.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  perpetu- 
ally, in  works  treating  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
nations,  a  covert  allusion  to  the  assumed  history  of  the  Peru- 
vian and  Mexican  empires  is  the  real  strength  of  the 
aigument. 
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•  ViK^MCci  wasi  originally  peopled  by  barbarous  tribes, 
^w.»>s  v;faviuallv  iticreasing,  formed  at  last  considerable  and 
.-v .  .ra^K'tu  vvuuuunities  on  the  more  fertile  soils,  and  by  the 
i.i.Uird  cvcriioa  of  their  faculties  discovered  the  rudiments 
«s  ^v  IV  tKv«  ittui  the  imperfect  beginnings  of  the  arts,  becoming 
4.«\'  u»  ukitiiitaiu  dynasties  and  hierarchies,  of  necessity  gave 
c^ii  iS  iv»  km^H  and  priests,  and  so  to  government,  to  mythology 
aikI  viciwl  riio$  —  then  we  may  likewise  easily  believe  that 
tuK  iv'i  i(k'  vii>lent  interruption  of  this  beautiful  process  of 
\'i\itu;UKU)»  it  would  in  due  time  have  developed  the  higher 
^»ul»'•  of  *iH*iety  —  that  the  culture  of  Greece  and  the  polity 
K'i  Kodio  would  have  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  nature,  to 
(ho  (Ktuinit^hal  system  of  the  Tncas  and  the  fierce  sway  of 
(ho  M\»u(rvuums,  and  at  length  Christianity  itself,  or  some 
4««ia.\>4;t"«  oi  \U  would  have  appeared  as  the  last  **  expressioa" 
sA  Phvi^rrittivo  humanity. 

Uu(  \\\  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  admitted  that  the  primitive 
luhiihittuit^  of  this  continent  were  a  race  already  in  efl^t 
tMMliA^'di  who,  in  their  hereditary  and  trcuJitional  reli^ous 
ulouH,  (\\\\\  ill  (he  fixed  mythological  symbols  of  these,  derived, 
likowiMo,  lioin  their  ancestors,  possessed  the  very  soul  and 
(loJv  of  all  (Miluire  ;  that  by  which  the  imagination  is  quick- 
4'nrd  and  iht*  understanding  informed;  that  religion,  making 
i>\i>(«iiiiii«*nt  ltd  earliest  instrument,  originated  an  enormous 
iiiduHhv  which  could  alone  accomplish  the  vast  demands  of 
lit  doi^iiiHH  tor  an  adequate  realization;  and  that,  having  satis- 
lird  ii*ioU',  h\  thus  efiecting  the  erection  of  monuments  and 
(•rii.tlilinhiiii*  a  ritual  which  exhausted  its  ideas  and  expended 
ilio  w  liolo  (\MVv  of  its  sanctions  without  exhausting  or  even 
««\Mn|ilriolv  iiiitoldini^  the  energies  of  the  race,  it  was  left  only 
llio  ta.<ik  o\'  maintaining  the  edifice  it  had  erected;  and, 
ImimIIn,  that  the  nystem  thus  formed  began  to  decay  so  soon 
ita  II  roamil  to  d(*vrIon,  and  was  in  a  state  of  gradual  deca- 
doiuMi  al  tia'  |HMiod  oi  the  discovery,  then  we  shall  be  led  to 
hrhovo  lit  {\\v  s<ile  supernatural  origin  of  a  religion  that  has 
roniinucil  Toi  three  thousand  years  constantly  to  develop 
iHrll  xMilioul  ^howin^  one  symptom  of  decay  in  its  institu- 
tioiiM.  and  \>liii*li  incc^ssantly  demands  a  kind  of  realization 
to  witioli  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  all  men  united  can  but  imper- 
ti'tily  approximate. 

Li  t  It  la^  r(Miieiul>ered,  that  what  we  are  seeking  is  the 
(me  idett  tjf  hhtory  —  the  right  point  of  view  from  which  we 
iiai}'  npprc*ii«iid  tlic  real  order  and  proper  causes  of  human 
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progress.  In  the  undeniable  confusion  of  views  now  preva- 
lent on  this  subject,  it  will  certainly  tend  to  the  establishment 
of  a  just  theonr  if  we  can  determine  the  origin  and  unfold 
the  progress  of  a  race  which,  having  been  allotted  by  Provi- 
dence an  entire  continent  as  the  theatre  of  its  sole  and  un- 
disturbed development,  affords  to  the  historical  inquirer  the 
same  advantage  that  an  experiment  with  simple  elements 
affi>rds  to  the  naturalist. 

In  looking  round  us  for  the  materials  from  which  thus  to 
construct,  at  least  in  outline,  the  primitive  history  of  this 
continent,  we  are  very  soon  led  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ford in  the  expressioris  of  regret  and  indignation  with  which 
he  reverts  to  the  period  when  the  miserable  fanaticism  or 
more  miserable  policy  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  destroyed 
so  many  of  its  monuments,  and  especially  of  those  more 
perishable  and  at  the  same  time  more  valuable  records — the 
pictorial  manuscripts. 

So  few  of  these  now  remain,  and  they  are  so  imperfect, 
that  the  principal  reliance  of  the  investigator  must  be  placed 
on  the  scrutiny  and  comparison  of  the  more  permanent 
ancient  monuments.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Bradford's  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  somewhat  detailed  and  remarkably  well  classi- 
fied description  of  these,  in  which  are  included  all  the  impor- 
tant remains  on  the  continent.  This  portion  of  his  work, 
although  it  will  prove  less  interesting  probably  to  the  generality 
of  readers,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  no  less 
than  on  the  discrimination  of  the  author ;  and,  to  the  culti- 
vated reader,  so  luminous  and  pregnant  a  description  will 
possess  an  interest  not  inferior  to  the  deductions  that  fol- 
low it  V 

Mr.  Bradford  divides  the  ancient  remains  of  art  existing 
in  America,  first,  into  two  great  classes,  difieringin  style  and 
importance,  one  of  which,  namely,  that  comprehending  all 
such  monuments,  utensils,  etc.,  as  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
existing  tribes  of  Indians,  he  dismisses  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  characteristics  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
more  ancient  remains.  Such,  in  the  case  of  the  utensils,  orna- 
ments, etc.,  continually  disinterred  in  the  progress  of  open- 
ing new  lands,  are  their  proximity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
their  inferior  workmanship  compared  with  the  ancient  speci- 
mens, and  their  obvious  similarity  to  the  articles  now  con- 
structed by  the  Indians.  The  tumuli  of  Indian  origin  are, 
in  like  manner,  distinguished  firom  those  of  earlier  date  by 
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degree,  by 

which    are 

fortresses  or 

-■acos  for  \vi>::n;:.:'.    The  deep  religious  reverence  for 

•'^iJ  thus  shown  :.^  be  a  characteristic  of  the  savage 

■■  ■  '--  '-r.bes,  is,  ho\\f\er.  distinguished  by  our  author  as  a 

'■^*'::u.'-r.-i.-ce  idenlifvirg  them  as  a  race  with  the  primitive 

-'    ■-1-.S  of  America,  and  lending  thus  to  estaolish  the 

---•—  •,'  I  common  origin  in  all  ihe  aborigines,  whether  bar- 

"^  --  T  ::/.;vated. 

.  -:?-::i:i:.  which,  ofcourse,  the  author  considers  the  only 
:^     -...c*    :..iis  of  American  antiquities,  he  again  divides 
::^-.   .:e  remains  within  the  Tniied  States;  secondly, 
•  -  '.".irii  America,  Mexico,  and  the  adjoining  pro- 

-i      :.-.:   :•  :d-  those  of  Stniih  America. 
'    -  ...  y-i'ii  s  not  wholly  founded  on  the  local  position 
-    *  ::.i:i::5.  h'dt  partly  on  ditJerences  which,  in  the  pro- 
.  V  iri,  become  the  gmund  of  important  inferences 
j."M^  o(  their  respective  authors.     Lastly,  the 
..  .,..,  -je  United  Stales  are  considered  in  detail 
.i>;ri:s:  the  mural  remains,  the  mounds,  and 
..  -i  Licient  art  and  other  miscellaneous  articles 
^     ;•  iisewhere. 

ujT  descriptions  thus  embodied,  we  must, 

■'  '.:e  work  itself;  nor  can  we  do  more  here 

•    j-ivi  ji^'ftie  of  the  more  prominent  points  in 

-■•v^s  :iierein  drawn  out  at  length  from  the 

'    ^i^ve  materials.     Such  are  the  undoubted 

^   -  ji^uiueats  from  one  people  or  from  nations 

.    ■:  juicoms,  inferred  from  their  identity  in 

-  iiarenc  uses,  etc. ;  the  immense  number, 

u"  'truiaaent  settlement  of  that  people, 

...,t,7of  the  monuments,  which  is  truly 

'wrzz.  spreading  over  the  immense 

-  ^i-sjissi^pi  and  its  branches,  reaching 

,.  \rr:.z  and  to  Florida  on  the  south, 

-i  as:  mce,  not  touching  the  Atlantic ; 

-.t?  \ri  displayed  in  their  construe- 

■    'xuiicics  of  roving  and   unsettled 

nis  ceopie,  evinced  by  the  two- 

-siua-es  displayed  in  their  monu- 

jf  these,  covered  for  the  most 

:of  the  second  or  permanent 
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growth,  and  corroborated^  as  we  think,  by  the  circumstance 
ihat  except  the  more  massive  and  durable  works  —  templesi 
fortresses^  and  cities  —  no  structures  of  this  people  have  sur-* 
▼ived,  no  private  dwellings,  no  works  foi'  common  or  tempo- 
rary uses  y  their  subjection  to  regular  government,  as  what 
only  can  account  for  so  vast  and  so  resularly  directed  an 
industry,  and  their  possession  of  a  fixed  religious  systemi 
indicated  by  the  formal  arrangements  and  astronomically 
determined  position  of  their  temples  or  high  places  for  wor- 
ship ;  their  knowledge,  consequently,  of  astronomy  and 
geometry,  and,  as  is  proved  by  the  contents  of  many  remains, 
o(  the  art  of  pottery  and  the  chemical  principles  involved  in 
it,  o(  the  use  of  the  metals,  of  the  Cyclopean  arch,  of  work-^ 
ing  in  stone,  of  making  brick  and  salt,  of  agriculture  and 
of  fortification— 'and  lastly,  from  their  monuments,  nowhere 
but  in  Florida  touching  the  Atlantic,  ami  from  the  limitation 
of  these  on  the  north  and  west,  coupled  with  their  unbroken 
continuity  of  occurrence  in  the  direction  of  Mexicoi  is  inferred 
an  origin  from  that  quarter. 

The  last  of  these  inferences  is  one  relatively  of  very  great 
importance,  and  naturally  leads  us,  with  a  curiosity  some« 
what  excited,  to  the  next  division  of  the  American  antiquities, 
those,  namely,  in  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  stales. 

But  in  passing  from  a  consideraction  of  the  relics  and  monu^ 
ments  within  the  United  States  to  those  of  Mexico,  we  are 
met  on  the  threshold  by  the  discovery  of  a  wide  and  inte- 
resting difference  in  the  two  cases.  At  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  this  continent,  ihe  ancient  remains  in  the  United 
States  were,  as  now,  abandoned  by  their  authors,  and  the 
territory  which  they  covered  with  ruins  so  mysterious,  was 
occupied  by  a  savage  people,  incapable  of  producing  similar 
works,  unacquainted  with  their  uses,  and  scarcely  pretending 
to  be  acquainted  with  their  origin ;  and  this  had  been  the 
case  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  the  first  conquerors  of 
Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  found  in  that  region  of  America  a 
very  different  state  of  things  —  a  country  extensively  culti- 
vated and  occupied  by  civilized  states,  with  various  and 
settled  forms  of  polity ;  with  an  established  system  of  religion, 
and  a  numerous,  disciplined,  and  industrious  population, 
perfectly  competent  to  produce  works  equal  in  character  to 
the  ancient  monuments,  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
these,  and  actually  using  them  or  similar  structures  accord- 
ing to  their  original  design.    Hence,  although  the  policy  and 
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religious  zeal  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  have  entirely  sup- 
planted both  the  institutions  and  the  entire  civilization  of  the 
Mexicans  by  their  own  laws  and  the  Christian  faith,  yet,  a 
vast  advantage  is  felt  by  the  investigator  in  possessing  even 
the  recollections  and  the  imperfect  relics  of  a  living  people 
as  the  means  of  interpreting  their  monuments  and  those  of 
their  ancestors.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
covering whatever  may  be  traditionally  preserved  in  this 
manner  among  the  natives  of  New  Spain,  but  much  that  is 
of  considerable  importance  is  to  be  found  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  portion  of  his  work  devoted  to  Mexican  antiquities, 
Mr.  Bradford  gives  a  description  of  the  pyramids,  "  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  expressive  of  all  the  ruins"  of  Spanish 
America ;  of  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  similar  works  of 
public  utility,  "  seldom  excelled  in  massiveness,  durability, 
and  grandeur  ;"  of  the  earthen  ware,  "  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  graceful  design ;"  flutes,  idols,  vases,  and  gro- 
tesque jars,  <^  modelled  into  birds,  toads,  and  other  animals," 
retaining  their  colors  and  vitreous  glazing,  formed,  many  of 
them,  "  of  an  earth  as  light  and  well  baked  as  that  of  Tus- 
cany," and  occurring  at  one  place  more  particularly  described, 
in  such  quantities  *'as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  actually 
a  mart  for  crockery  ware  ;"  and,  finally,  of  the  hieroglyphi- 
cal  paintings,  too  few,  but  inestimable. 

As  this  portion  of  the  work  is  intended  to  serve  chiefly  as 
a  basis  for  the  second,  in  which,  by  a  comparison  of  all  the 
American  antiquities,  both  in  respect  to  each  other  and 
with  those  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  light  of  analogies 
and  of  the  historical  traditions  and  records  of  the  old  world, 
the  author  endeavors  to  deduce  the  origin  and  subsequent 
history  of  the  race  or  races  that  have  occupied  the  new,  be 
contents  himself  with  only  two  general  remarks  founded  on 
the  description  of  the  Mexican  remains. 

In  the  first  place  he  points  out  that  these  monuments  be- 
long to  two  distinct  epochs,  one  of  which,  of  course,  is  that  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  and  of  the  empires  then  found  in 
existence;  the  other  of  an  antiquity  much  more  remote.  In 
the  second  place,  he  remarks  the  extraordinary  general 
resemblance  of  all  these  remains,  of  whatsoever  age  and  in 
whatever  part  of  that  vast  region  they  are  found,  as  indica- 
ting the  identity  of  their  authors,  probably  as  a  race,  certainly 
in  knowledge,  religion,  government,  and  manners.    He  oI>- 
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serves  this  uniformity  especially  in  the  presence  of  enormous 
pyramids,  or,  where  these  are  not  founaor  not  in  the  form  of 
perfect  pyramids,  "in  immense  pyramidal  terraces  which 
served  as  the  bases  of  more  finished  and  elaborate  buildings." 
Indications  less  striking  but  equally  decisive  of  the  same 
uniformity,  will  strike  the  discriminating  reader  in  a  perusal 
of  the  descriptions,  and  are  particularly  examined  by  the 
author  in  their  more  appropriate  place. 

The  description  of  the  South  American  remains  is  more  brief 
than  that  of  those  in  North  America,  but  it  comprehends  even 
more  decisive  proofs  of  the  splendor,  wide  diffusion,  and 
high  antiquity  of  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  continent.  It 
comprises  an  accountof  the  mounds — of  almost  incredible  size 
and  of  a  pyramidal  character ;  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
caciques — smaller  structures  but  almost  innumerable — and 
of  the  varied  and  exceedingly  curious  contents  of  these;  imple- 
ments of  metal  and  stone,  gold  utensils,  stone  mirrors,  pot- 
tery, well  baked  and  constructed  with  surprising  ingenuity, 
emeralds  accurately  cut  in  various  shapes,  jewels  and  mu- 
sical instruments  of  beaten  gold,  exquisitely  manufactured, 
cotton  cloths  of  fine  texture,  figured  and  dyed  with  various 
colors,  and  other  articles.  Evidence  of  the  skill  and  resources 
devoted  to  agriculture  by  the  Peruvians  and  neighboring 
nations,  is  found  in  the  division  of  lands  by  fences  or  walls 
of  earth  and  stone,  in  the  existing  remains  of  granaries,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  aqueducts  with  which  they  secured,  at  im- 
mense expense  of  labor,  the  irrigation  of  the  soil,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  cultivate  districts  that  are  now  arid  wastes. 
The  roads  of  South  America,  like  those  of  Mexico,  by  their 
extent,  the  raassiveoess  of  their  materials,  and  by  the  incredi- 
ble difficulties  overcome  in  their  construction,  convey  a  most 
imposing  idea  of  the  power  and  enterprise  of  their  authors. 
Nor  are  they  limited,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  Peru,  but  are 
found  to  have  existed  in  remote  regions  far  beyond  the  empire 
of  the  Incas,  which  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  by  no  means  the 
limits  of  South  American  civilization.  Finally  are  mentioned 
the  numerous  cities,  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  Incas,  their 
baths  and  houses  of  refreshment,  the  temples  and  fortresses, 
built  of  stones,  sometimes  of  immense  size,  sometimes  curi- 
ously cut  into  polygonal  shapes  and  dovetailed  with  singular 
accuracy,  often  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures,  executed 
with  minute  fidelity  on  the  hardest  material,  and  demonstrating 
the  use  of  metallic  tools.     The  existence  of  analogous  re- 
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mains  in  regions  never  conquered  by  the  Incas,  coupled  with 
a  tradition  by  which  those  princes  are  affirmed  to  nave  imi- 
tated in  their  edifices  more  ancient  ones,  the  ruins  of  which 
yet  exist  in  sites  deemed  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  Peruvians, 
^eems  to  point,  as  in  Mexico,  to  two  distinct  eras  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  suggests  the  probability  that  the  earlier  period  was 
very  remote.  With  this  important  inference  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  South  American  remains,  the  author  closes  the 
part  on  American  antiquities. 

Part  second,  entitled  Researches  into  the  Origin  and  History 
of  the  Red  Race^  brings  us  into  a  yet  wider  region  of  analo- 
gies, and  presents  to  us  the  probable  solution  of  many  an  in- 
teresting problem.  The  author's  investigations  are  directed 
(as  the  running  title  indicates)  to  two  principal  topics  —  the 
internal  history  of  the  aborigines  since  their  migration  to  this 
continent,  and  the  much-debated  questbn  of  their  origin.  It 
will  already  have  appeared  to  the  reader  that  America  pre- 
sents three  distinct  points  of  ancient  civilization  —  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Several  cha- 
racteristic differences  are  found  to  distinguish  them,  yet  they 
are  likewise  marked  by  some  striking  resemblances.  The 
massive  stone  edifices  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  not  found  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  pyramidal  and  terraced  mounds 
which  are  observed  in  the  latter  region  resemble  them  in 
form,  in  arrangement,  (both  uniformly  face  the  'cardinal 
point.**,)  and  in  their  apparent  sacred  uses ;  as  to  the  diflerence 
of  material,  stone  is  not  found  in  that  immense  alluvial  valley 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  construction  of  works  so  gigantic, 
and,  besides,  is  sufficiently  employed  in  some  situations  to 

Erove  that  the  art  of  working  it  was  possessed  by  the  Mound- 
uilders.     In   like  manner,  the  stone-constructed  roads  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  find  a  parallel  in  the  earthen  causeways  of 
Ae  United  States;  and,  indeed,  the  earthen  causeways  are 
x*aavl  in  South  America,  in  regions  remote  from  what  appear 
V  liive  been  the  central  points  of  civilization. 

rtie  mode  of  burying  the  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 

:r::ij:e<  emblematic  of  their  characters  or  rank,  and  enfolded 

1  ^tTTtcoings  of  cloth  ;  the  use  of  masks  and  of  mirrors  in 

Kcr:\i  rites ;  the  religious  use  and  veneration  of  the 

osu.  "Jhe  attainments  in  several  of  the  arts,  all  common 

ncicns,  demonstrate  their  identity  or  close  connec- 

Grom  the  imperfect  and  miserably  inadequate 
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specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  this  country,  it  might,  in 
the  absence  of  other  testimony,  be  inferred  that  its  present 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  authors  of  the  majestic 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  Europe,  or  were  at  least  the 
inheritors  of  their  arts — their  spiritual  and  intellectual 
oflSpring,  however  degenerate  —  so  from  the  mounds,  mural 
remains,  and  other  antiquities  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
deduced  a  similar  relation  between  their  authors  and  those 
of  the  pyramids  and  other  monuments  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  unity  of  origin  of  these  primitive  nations,  and  of  their 
civilization,  is  accordingly  one  of  the  points  which  the 
author  considers  as  established  by  the  comparison  of  their 
monuments. 

A  question  immediately  suggested  by  this  conclusion  is 
the  next  which  occupies  his  attention:  —  Are  the  existing 
tribes  of  barbarous  Indians  likewise  descended  from  this 
ancient  and  cultivated  race  ? 

"  It  may  possibly,"  says  Mr.  Bradford,  introducing  this  interesting 
inquizy,  ''.be  considered  somewhat  extraordinary  and  unphilo- 
8ophi<»l  to  search  for  any  U'aces  of  their  derivation  from  an  ancient 
and  civilized  race,  among  the  arts,  customs  and  traditions  of  rude 
and  ignorant  savages.  But  although  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as 
well  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  as  at  present,  might  be  estimated 
as  rude,  and  some  of  them  nearly  at  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity, 
there  exists  reason  for  asserting  of  them,  in  common  with  other 
families  of  men,  a  descent  from  a  more  enlightened  ancestry.  It 
is  indeed  a  grave  question  whether  any  portions  of  our  race,  how- 
ever abased,  have  not  retrograded  from  a  more  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  Many  refined  theorists  upon  the 
rights,  laws  and  institutions  of  mankind,  have  been  wont  to  picture 
an  original  condition  of  social  infancy,  whence  in  slow  gradation 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  have  emerged.  Unquestionably  vast 
regions  of  the  earth  are  now  occupied  by  tribes  in  this  state  of 
barbarism,  but  is  it  certain  that  such  was  their  original  condition  ? 
or  cannot  we  rather,  by  some  feeble  glimmerings  of  light  amid 
their  dark  and  unseemly  institutions,  perceive  the  wreck  and  frag- 
ments of  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge,  the  remains  of  a  more 
beautiful  and  lofty  order  of  things  V* 

In  following  up  this  vitally  important  question,  the  author 
then  proceeds  to  establish  an  d  priori  probability  in  behalf  of 
the  descent  he  claims  for  the  Indian  tribes,  by  demonstrating 
the  very  early  existence  of  civilization,  its  existence  indeed 
at  a  period  so  near  the  deluge,  as  to  infer  the  strongest  proba- 
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l>ility  of  iis  lijivitii:  been  guni-rai  before  ihe  dispersion;  a 
view  liini'lly  itn[ili'(l  by  Uit-  scripEurc  account  of  ihat  event, 
iiiul  roiiu-iiliiii;  \\  nli  ihc  unilorm  tradiliona  of  alt  the  primilive 
luitiinis.  Hiimiil;  urged  also  ihe  uner  absence  of  any 
rviili'iH'o  "iluu  iii:iukind  in  a  state  of  darkness  can  ongiaate 
Hiul  |Hrlm  iliv  n  I'W  11  civilizaiion,"  be  Approaches  the  question 
o(  Ititi,  iiiul  pi.'Vt  .<  iliKl  in  physicBl  apprarance,  in  religioiit 
III  ijinmuigv  —  n'l.si  '  '  internal  struclore  and 
iiKlliiil  —  in  u^uiiitw  I  ihe  few  arls  possessed 
l>y  ilit'ni.  till-  liiitian  lot  ibe  whole  extent  of 
tlif  ivniuu-iii,  ;ir\>  m  a  coromoa  oiigin  with 
!in..-uin  liviliii'il  Dal  xuded  fToro  them ;  and 
iliiii  tt^'Y  t-.uist  h^\x  \  ^antled  from  ibe  parent 
nut-  at  »  tvri<.\l  wbei  '  not  8  developed  civili- 
£.tit,<i).  »t  ItM^t  the  pi  mtMa  of  cqhpfg.  Tbns 
H  ;M-\\<t'.i<,  anJ,  as  ti  t  letmK  Mepk  is  takm  m 
tS-  !:;vvst;j:3tA^  wbi  — ' —   '- "  — "- 
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ing  them,  of  two  distinct   epochs  of  civilization  in  those' 
regions.     The  Mexican  manuscripts  inform  us  of  a  series  of 
migrations  from  the  north  of  the  tribes  whose  history  is  pre- 
served in  these  remarkable  records,  and  who  at  the  discovery 
were  the  actual  occupants  of  the  country.     The  earliest  of 
these  migrations,  or  rather  invasions,  was  that  of  the  Toltecs, 
and  is  placed  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century. 
They  are  represented  as  having  fr  I'H  this  region  in  posses- 
sion of  a  civilized  people,  and  this  . Mtement  is  confirmed  by 
the  condition  and  existing  monuments  of  those  parts  into 
which,  it  appears,  from  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  their 
language,  they  did  not  penetrate.     What  is  more  remarkable 
still,  although  in  the  regions  not  penetrated  by  the  Toltecs,  or 
their  successors  the  Aztecs,  diversities  are  perceived  in  the 
style  of  architecture,  etc.,  sufficient  to  prove  an  independent 
development  of  civilization;  a  striking  similarity  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  general  type,  and  even  in  many  arbitrary  and 
accidental  features,  to  the  monuments  and  customs  of  the 
invading  tribes.     Thus  the  Maya  tongue  which   pervades 
Yucatan  contains  no  Aztec  words,  but  the  Mava  calendar  is 
divided,  like  the  Mexican,  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty 
days;  some  of  their  astronomical  symbols,  Rnd  four  of  the 
signs  of  the  days,  are  the  same;  their  picture-writings  have 
the  same  general  form  ;  their  great  original  legislators  diflfer 
only  in  name;  and  both  nations  have  their  sacred  edifices  in 
the  pyramidal  form,  and  corresponding  in  position  with  the 
cardiDal    points.     There   are  other  points  of  resemblance 
equally  decisive,  possessed  in  common  by  the  Aztec  invaders, 
and  tlie  Yucatanese,  Chiapanese,  and  other  ohv\ous\y  primitive 
natioDS.    Hence  Mr.  Bradford  infers  that  these   northern 
invasions  were,  in  fact,  a  reflux  of  tribes  who,  in  very  remote 
^riods,  had  proceeded  from  Central  America  northward, 
4  bad  acquired  in  those  regions  both  some  characteristic 
'lences  of  culture,  a  greater  hardihood,  and  disposition 
warlike.     In  fact  it  was  probably  in  long  contests  with 
vet  fiercer,  and  who  in  the  original  migrations  had 
•me  onward  to  the  extreme  outskirts  of  population, 
Aztecs  acquired  the  courage  and  military  habits 
de  them  easily  victorious  over  the  comparatively 
nd  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  territories. 
manuscripts  depict  such  contests,  representing 
ween  two  different  people,  one  armed  with  the 
he  other  naked  and  without  armor."     Some- 
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times  the  savage  enemy  is  represented  as  clothed  in  skins. 
These  conflicts  would  naturally  at  first  be  successful,  and  for 
a  long  period  of  years  would  serve  chiefly  to  cultivate  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  civilized  tribes,  and  would  account  for  the 
existence  of  regular  fortifications  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
which  was  occupied  by  them ;  although,  at  length,  neither 
their  courage  nor  their  superior  science  would  avail  against 
the  increasing  numbers  and  overwhelming  combinations  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  former  would  be  exterminated 
in  some  terrible  war,  or  driven  from  their  settlements  and 
forced  back  upon  their  original  seats  in  the  south.     The  con- 
jectures hitherto  formed  as  to  the  original  country  of  the 
Aztecs  Mr.  Bradford  rejects,  and  fixes  upon  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  region  of  the  nK)unds,  as  their 
place  of  abode  anterior  to  their  descent  upon  Mexico.     In 
this  view  he  finds  himself  sustained  by  the  old  Delaware 
tradition  in  regard  to  the  Mound-builders,  and  by  the  similar 
tradition  of  the  Iroquois.     Both  tribes  relate,  with  some  dif- 
ferences, a  story  to  the  purpose,  that  the  former  inhabitants  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  a  people  numerous  and 
civilized,  and  living  in  fortified  towns,  were  conquered  by 
the  united  force  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  and  Iroquois,  and  either 
exterminated,  as  the  Iroquois  relate,  or  compelled,  in  order 
to  avoid  extermination,  as  is  related  by  the  Delawares,  to 
retire  down  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  leaving  their  coun- 
try to  be  divided  between  the  conquerors.     When  we  recol- 
lect that  the  Iroquois  settled  in  the  country  lying  to  the  north 
and  about  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Lenni-Lenape  further 
south  and  towards  the  Atlantic,  the  discrepancy  in  the  ac- 
counts is  seen  rather  to  add  probability  to  the  tradition;  and 
an  additional  confirmation  is  found  in  the  fact,that  whereas  all 
the  Indians  refer  to  the  west  as  the  point  from  which  they 
migrated  to  their  present  seats, — the  southern  tribes,  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles, — who  from  their  position^ 
it  is  evident,  must  have  succeeded  the  Lenni-Lenape  and 
Iroquois  in  the  great  movement  which  filled  our  territory  with 
the  tribes  found  here  at  the  discovery,  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  authors  of  the  mounds  existing  among  them,  and  state 
that  they  found  these  ruins  deserted  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival. 

The  author  adduces  some  interesting  details,  proving  the 
unbroken  continuity  oi primitive  civilization  in  the  countries 
lying  between  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  founds  on  all  these 
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data  "  the  conjecture  that  the  first  seat  of  American  civiliza- 
tion was  in  Central  America ;  that  from  the  first  colony  there 
planted,  population  was  diflfused  northwardly  into  the  United 
States,  whence,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion rolled  back ;  and  southwardly  along  the  Cordilleras,  into 
Soath  America:  and  that,  at  this  remote  period,  various 
tribes,  rapidly  declining  in  civilization  as  they  separated  from 
their  parent  stock,  expanded  over  the  vast  territory  stretching 
before  them  in  both  continents,  until  the  whole  western 
hemisphere  was  peopled  by  one  great  race."  He  has  not, 
however,  been  so  explicit  as  we  could  have  wished,  in  slating 
whether  he  considers  the  southward  migration  here  mentioned 
to  have  founded,  or  merely  to  have  reconstructed,  the  civili- 
zation of  South  America ;  we  presume  that  he  must  mean 
the  latter,  as  the  only  hypothesis  reconcilable  with  what  he 
proves  in  other  portions  of  his  work,  in  regard  to  the  two 
epochs  of  Peruvian  culture  ;  and,  indeed,  in  this,  as  to  the 
ioentity  of  the  South  American  customs  with  those  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  Central  America.  It  should  be  added, 
also,  that  the  first  migrations  northward  account  for  the  exist- 
ence both  of  the  Mound-builders  and  of  the  savage  Indians^ 
—  the  latter  being  supposed  to  have  sunk  into  their  barbarous 
condition  as  the  natursd  consequence  of  their  position  on  the 
extreme  of  this  great  movement,  and  in  the  more  unfavorable 
regions  of  the  north  and  west ;  the  latter  to  have  formed,  in 
the  fertile  valley  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  a 
series  of  communities,  and  to  have  transferred  to  their  new 
seats  the  arts  and  institutions  of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  progressive  analysis  which  appears  to  be  the  only 
way  to  give  a  just  idea  of  this  learned  and  methodical  trea- 
tise, and  which  is  rendered  more  necessary  by  the  principal 
defectof  the  work  —  its  too  great  conciseness  and  compres- 
sion, we  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  branch  of  inquiry 
therein  pursued — that  which  respects  the  origin  of  the  Ame- 
rican or  Indian  race. 

It  being  conceded  that  America  was  peopled  by  coloniza-* 
tion  from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
Indians  are  not  true  autochthones^  the  real  and  underived 
aborigines  of  the  soil,  the  question  of  their  origin  naturally 
resolves  itself  into  three.  At  what  period?  By  what  route? 
By  what  nation  was  America  first  peopled  ?  The  first  and 
last  inquiries  are  closely  involved  in  each  other ;  the  second 
is  examined  by  way  of  preliminary  to  the  more  important 
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problems.    A  migration  by  Behring's  Straits  is  one  theory, 
and  certainly  the  savages  in  that  region  find  no  difficulty  in 

})assing  from  the  shore  of  Asia  to  that  of  America,  while  a 
ittle  further  ta\\iie  south  the  Aleutian  chEiin  of  Islands,  ex- 
tending from  0^  continent  to  the  other,  afibrds  an  easy  pas- 
sage to  the  native  tribes  by  whom  they  are  occupied.  But 
the  remoteness  of  this  region,  and  the  inhospitable  climate, 
preclude  the  idea  of  the  migration  of  civilized  nations  being 
conducted  by  this  route ;  nor  do  we  find  in  either  continent, 
for  a  vast  distance  along  the  shores  and  into  the  interior,  any 
vestiges  of  civilization,  or  any  people  but  the  lowest  savages. 

Another  theory  is  that  of  a  migration  rendered  possible  by 
vast  bodies  of  land,  now  sunk,  having  formerly  existed  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  ocean.  Here  reference  is  made  to  the 
celebrated  tradition  preserved  in  Plato,  of  the  island  Atlantis, 
which  Mr.  Bradford,  admitting  it  not  to  be  fabulous,  inclines 
to  resolve  into  a  primitive  tradition  in  the  west,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  continent.  Indeed,  when  we  think 
of  it,  it  is  incredible  that  such  a  tradition  should  not  have 
existed. 

Another  hypothesis  is  that  of  a  former  connection  between 
America  and  Asia,  by  a  e;reat  tract  of  land  now  submerged, 
over  which  it  is  supposed  that  men  and  animals  passed  into 
this  continent.  In  regard  to  this  theory  it  might  be  sufficient, 
we  think,  to  observe,  that  if  we  are  allowed  to  bridge  over 
historical  difficulties  by  suppositions  so  violent  as  this,  there 
might  as  well  be  an  end  to  research.  One  argument  for  this 
theory  is  founded  on  the  passage  in  Genesis  where  we  read 
of  Peleg,  in  whose  "  days,"  it  is  said,  *'  the  earth  was  divi- 
ded;^^  and  this  argument  is  strengthened  by  philological 
reasons,  drawn  from  the  similarity  between  the  name  Peleg 
and  the  Greek  nelayog,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  divi- 
sion alluded  to  was  effected  by  water.  More  worthy  of 
being  gravely  refuted  is  the  inference  from  the  analogies 
between  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Polynesians,  of  which 
the  fact,  as  Mr.  Bradford  observes,  is  unquestionable.  The 
supposition  is,  that  the  Polynesian  Islands  are  the  summits 
of  mountains  on  which  the  natives  saved  themselves  at  the 
submersion, — a  supposition,  we  need  hardly  say,  entirely 
opposed  to  the  geological  facts  as  to  the  nature  and  forma- 
tion of  these  islands,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
been  upheaved  from  the  sea  by  submarine  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  augmented  by  the  growth  of  coral  limestone. 
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The  plea  derived  from  the  alleged  impossibility  of  account- 
ing for  the  existence  of  so  many  large  tropical  animals  in 
America,  or  any  other  hypothesis,  does  constitute  a  difficulty* 
But|  besides  that,  the  absence  of  so  many  important  Asiatic 
genera  in  America,  and  of  the  chief  American  genera  in 
Asia,  creates  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hypo- 
thesis itself;  the  fact  is  easily  susceptible  of  several  expla- 
nations. There  may  have  been  distinct  animal  creations ; 
the  Noachic  deluge  may  have  been  partial  and  have  extended 
only  to^the  oiKoufieyij  —  the  inhabited  earth;  the  climate  of 
Behring's  Straits  may  have  been  formerly  mild  enough  to 
admit  the  existence  of  tropical  animals,  of  which  there  is 
good  evidence  ;  or  the  migration  of  the  animals  found  in  this 
continent  may  have  occurred  in  various  assignable  ways. 

Finally :  **  there  is  one  circumstance,  which,  as  respects 
the  civilized  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  seems 
to  be  decisive  of  the  question.  In  the  maps  of  the  migrations 
of  those  nations,  the  first  journey  is  generally  represented  as 
having  been  made  over  some  body  of  water ;  and,  indeed, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  well-authenticated  tra- 
dition among  any  aboriginal  tribes,  civilized  or  barbarous,  of 
a  passage  by  land,  while  many  have  preserved  clear  accounts 
of  dLprior  event,  the  great  deluge,  whicn,  in  Mexico  and  Peru  at 
least,  is  manifestly  toe  same  as  recorded  by  Moses."  This  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  decisive,  and  we  may  add  what  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  author's  observation,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  tradition,  among  the  civilized  nations  especially,  is 
a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  position  to  which  he 
evidently  inclines,  that  the  original  migration  was  not  a  mere 
casual  transfer,  but  a  movement  not  widely  differing  from  a 
regular  act  of  colonization,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  colonizing 
expediuons;  for,  of  any  migration  less  important  than  this, 
the  memory  would  probably  have  been  lost,  and,  of  any 
mode  more  extraordinary,  the  particulars  would  probably 
have  been  preserved. 

The  chapter  on  Ancient  Navigation  and  the  Drifting  of 
Veuelit  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  a  migration  by  water, 
whether,  by  the  method  of  regular  discovery  and  colonization, 
etkcxed  by  the  maritime  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  primitive 
nations,  or  by  the  accidental  causes  which  have,  it  is  certain, 
distributed  the  race  of  mankind  over  the  widest  seas,  to 
every,  the  most  inconsiderable  islet,  capable  of  afibrding  the 
means  of  human  subsistence. 
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U  t«^  not  ilirticult  to  account  for  the  deep  interest  that  has 
ovoi  Uvn  (Ax  in  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  American 
Mu*ts  TIk'  instinctive  and  insatiable  curiosity  of  man  would 
j*utru*it*nily  account  for  it,  when  we  recollect  the  novelty  of 
iht^  |>n>blcnn — that  the  continent  which  they  have  inhabited 
InMu  H  iH'mote  and  immemorial  period,  was,  until  little  more 
than  three  centuries  ago,  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  its 
exiMienet*  not  even  suspected.  But  to  the  stimulus  of  novelty 
hH8  been  added  that  of  mystery.  The  American  race  has 
btHM)  sup|x>sed  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  todiSer  physically 
(hun  any  race  existing  on  the  eastern  continent,  to  differ  in 
nuual  and  intellectual  traits,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pecu- 
liar type  of  barbarism  unparalleled  in  any  other  portion  of 
Dur  globe.  The  human  mind,  however,  is  impatient  of  mys- 
tery, impatient  of  anomalies,  and,  in  its  incessant  inquiries, 
constantly  seeks  to  refer  all  phenomena  to  admitted  and 
familiar  causes,  and  to  include  them  under  a  common  law. 
Hence,  while  some  minds,  rendered  artiGcial  by  the  study  of 
one-sided  systems,  have  made  the  assumed  theory  of  Ameri- 
can history  the  law  of  events  and  civilization  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  to  the  perversion  of  facts  and  in  contradiction  to 
the  universal  belief  of  the  primitive  nations,  more  ordinary 
inquirers  have  laboriously  endeavored  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  American  race  and  its  supposed  peculiarities  to  some 
irihtj  or  nation  of  the  old  continent;  first  framing,  on  slight 
and  rtuu^iful  grounds  of  resemblance,  and  then  maintaining 
\\  ilh  religious  zeal,  hypotheses  so  manifestly  improbable  to  all 
dober  minds  as  to  bring  the  suspicion  of  extravagance  and 
enthusiuHcn  upon  every  attempt,  however  scientifically  con- 
diuned,  to  solve  this  interesting  problem.  Such,  for  example, 
i«  the  theory  which  has  found  a  degree  of  favor  so  unac- 
eouniable  in  America,  where  the  two  races  exist  in  immedi- 
iite  juxtaposition,  and  which  would  identify  the  Indians  with 
tin*  di^seenilants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  almost 
inert'ilihln  that  such  a  theory  should  have  found  intelligent 
and  t*veii  learned  advocates.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  in  the 
lirrtl  place,  that  the  ten  tribes  are  lost.  It  is  infinitely  more 
probable  thnt,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  distinction 
beiNvt»en  Judali  and  Israel  gradually  ceased  to  be  made,  the 
Imier  became  included  in  a  common  class  with  the  scattered 
ehil(lrt»n  of  Judidi  and  Benjamin  as  "the  dispersed  among 
tlic«  (it*ntiles,"  and  that  the  descendants  of  such  as  did  not  at 
llic*  pi*eaching  of  the  apostles  embrace  the  Christian  faith, 
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are  now  to  be  sought  among  the  people  who  have  for  ages 
been  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  Jews.  The 
analogies  between  the  rites,  traditions,  and  customs  of  the 
Indians  and  those  of  the  Hebrews,  which  have  led  to  this 
fanciful  hypothesis,  are,  in  fact,  common  to  all  primitive 
nations,  ana  prove  merely  the  high  antiquity  and  early  culti- 
vation of  the  American  race.  The  points  of  difference, 
which,  as  Mr.  Bradford  observes,  "  are  always  overlooked, 
are  incomparably  more  numerous,  not  to  say  more  material — 
one  of  them  being  a  radical  difference  in  the  physical  types 
of  the  two  races,"  —  and  we  may  well  affirm,  with  entire 
conBdence,  that  "  we  know  of  no  effect  of  climate  by  which 
the  Hebrew  could  have  been  transformed  into  the  red  and 
beardless  American." 

Mr.  Bradford's  own  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Americans 
is  as  follows:  —  that  there  are  properly  speaking  three, 
and  but  three,  original  races  of  mankind ;  and  that  of  these 
the  red  race  is  one;  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  was 
widely  diffused  and  highly  civilized,  and  that  the  American 
aborigines,  having  been  separated  from  it  by  a  migration  to 
this  continent  at  that  early  period,  and  having  remained 
always  apart  from  the  other  races,  presents  its  purest  existing 
type,  assimilated,  indeed,  by  many  analogies  to  the  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Malays,  Mongols,  and  Polyne- 
sians, but  not  to  be  referred  to  any  of  these  as  its  parent 
stock,  the  primitive  red  race  being  rather  considered  as  a 
great  branch  of  the  human  family  originally  including  them 
aU. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  is  novel,  as  well  in  regard 
to  the  division  of  mankind  into  three  races  as  in  not  referring 
the  aborigines  to  any  one  nation  of  the  old  world.  The  more 
common  view  has  recognised  five  varieties  of  the  human 
family;  some,  with  Dr.  Pritchard,  make  seven,  and  others 
have  enumerated  sixteen.  Cuvier  alone  is  said  to  have  hesi- 
tated in  naming  more  than  three  races.  Of  course,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  Caucasians,  Negroes,  and  Indians 
are  distinct  races  ;  in  this  country,  where  the  three  exist  to- 
gether in  great  numbers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  score. 
The  additional  races,  therefore,  are  obtained  by  reckoning 
as  distinct  varieties  the  Mongols  and  the  Malays,  and,  where 
seven  races  are  assigned,  the  Papuas  and  Alfourous  —  dark 
colored  tribes  found  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands.  The 
principle  of  classification  is,  of  course,  necessarily  to  be  set* 
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.  >  :K>ssibIe  to  come  to  an  agreement ;  but  all 

.V,**   A»  Save  acknowledged  the  following :  — that  is 

.^x  *^  v\x  A  Jisiinct  race  which  is  an  original  variety  of 

V  •  *.  vi  Munich  has  not  been  formed  by  the  intermar- 

»     .iv\  A  originally  distinct.      If  no  one  of  the  three 

,"  ».   .  v  x^i)iio  Kun>pean,  the  Negro,  or  the  Indian,  can  be 

V  ■  itc  iuiennarriage  of  the  other  two,  then  the  three 

,.v:   jisiiiK't.      If  the  Malay,  the  Mongolian,  or  the 

v^  .,,1  .V  iHx>veil  to  have  proceeded  from  the  intermar- 

.  ^,     '^    i)s;  Kui\>pean  (or  Caucasian)  and  the  Indian,  or  of 

.v"  'i.v  lu.t   iiKl  tht>  Negro,  the  race  thus  originated  is  not  a 

,..v  ^.<iivi>  vu  distinct  branch  of  the  human  family;  it  is  not 

:  ...:.x  V  '.asv.  The  former  supposition  Mr.  Bradford  adduces 

..  .\i.M-  !K'a.4v»o*  tor  admitting  in  regard  to  the  Malays ;  the 

,,..v.,   :»  i\x**ul  U)  the  Papua;  while  he  demonstrates  in  re- 

,^  .:   »'  .iU»  Mongols  that  they  are  a  nearly  pure  race,  identical 

Cx .:.»    K"  ^laux^*  American.     It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more 

.K«.i  K.i  ««>iKKkioi'tition  of  the  traits  which,  in  all  these  nations, 

4...I  ;«  LtW  v'hmoiie,  Polynesians,  Copts,  and  some  Hindoos, 

I  ..u  .  .  .u\»  tuiolly  Caucasian,^  characterize  the  Red  or  Mon- 

•K^i^i:*  »'4vv.     Such  are  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes  —  an  unfail- 

•  M^  iiaiv  v'i  lh«*  Mongol — the  square  and  pyramidal  scull; 

ui   4ki%'i»vv  i»t'  l>eard;  the  straight,  black  hair  and  black  eyes; 

i.*»,  tu^sul  M\\\  Ihillened  face.     The  color  varies,  according  to 

ilu^  sUm,4lo  and  other  circumstances,  from  the  deepest  tinge 

.'   v^'L'ivi  \\^  yt*llow,  but  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from 

:.u  s  A.4»  \\Muplrxion  of  the  European  on  the  one  hand,  and 

ixMi  iNo  '•aMo  hue  of  the  African  on  the  other,  allowance 

S«  Ilk  *  lo.ixK'  toi  individual  anomalies  in  all  the  races. 

\\  \^  \\A\  uuilerstood  by  naturalists  that  osteological  traits 
xw  luxiu'  l\»  Uf  depended  on  than  any  other,  and  it  is  therefore 
ioiiK'\\h4i  singular  that  by  each  of  two  diflerent  methods  of 
Ki»iu|»au>iOU  u)  n»j?ard  to  the  form  of  the  scull,  adopted  seve- 
mIU  N\  1^1.  Trilcluird  and  Blumenbach,  three  varieties  only 
.11 V  iiuluMtrd.  alihough  the  former  naturalist  has  enumerated 
M<>iU  iiu*'?*,  and  the  latter  five.  That  Aristotle  was 
.uoiiiUhud  With  iho  division  of  mankind  into  three  races, 
wliiu*.  u'd.  aiul  black;  that  the  monuments  of  Egypt  evince 
iluu  r\»?.U'iuo  al  Irast  three  thousand  years  ago;  that  the 
MiAuan  aiiil  lUhtT  American  nations  represented  one  of 
lh*.'n  Mupioua*  drilit*s  as  white,  with  a  long  and  flowing  beard, 
atui  thai  aiuuhcr  American  god  was  described  as  black ; 
that  111  lliiulixtan,  Urahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  were  respect- 
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ively  red,  black,  and  white,  and  that  Osiris,  Typhon  and 
Horns  were  similarly  distinguished  in  Egypt,  establishes  a 
very  strong  probability  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
distinction  in  the  human  race. 

In  the  chapter  on  American  language,  considered  as  a 
mode  of  tracing  the  affinity  of  the  aborigines  to  the  Asiatic 
nations,  it  is  admitted  that  no  argument  of  weight  can  be 
founded  on  the  resemblance  of  words.  It  is  rather  in  the 
logical  structure  that  the  author  would  look  to  find  the  analo- 
gies which,  so  far  as  the  imperfect  examination  yet  made 
extends,  appear  to  exist.  But  in  fact  the  rapid  alteration  of 
words,  and  the  easy  substitution  of  others,  is  a  trait  of  all 
the  languages  constructed  like  the  American,  and  while  the 
structure  of  the  latter  points  to  an  Asiatic  derivation,  their  vast 
diversity,  as  it  appears  to  us,  only  proves  the  remoteness  of 
the  period  when  the  several  tribes  broke  off  from  the  parent 
stock.  The  most  decisive  evidences,  perhaps,  of  an  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  American  race,  is  to  be  found  in  their  astronomical 
science.  No  analysis  of  ours,  nor  any  thing  short  of  entire 
transcription,  could  do  justice  to  Mr.  Bradford's  truly  splen- 
did chapter  on  that  subject.  It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  the 
whole  civilization  of  those  primitive  nations  appears  to  have 
centred.  Connected  with  religion,  with  their  profound  specu- 
lations on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  with  the  practice, 
perhaps  the  artifices  of  divination,  astronomy  was  cultivated 
by  the  priests  as  a  sacred  science ;  and  while  their  lofty 
pyramidal  temples  answered  the  purpose  of  observatories, 
and  a  powerful  order  of  men  made  the  study  their  employ- 
ment from  generation  to  generation,  it  acauired  a  perfection 
that  rivals  the  boasted  attainments  of  modem  Europe.  But 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  points,  not  so  much  of 
analogy  as  of  identity,  here  collated  or  distinguished, 
between  the  American  symbols,  methods  of  computation, 
etc.,  and  those  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and 
kindred  nations,  are  both  too  numerous,  and  of  a  character 
too  arbitrary,  to  be  attributed  to  fortuitous  coincidence,  or  to 
any  thing  short  of  a  connection  with  those  nations.  Natu- 
rally connected  with  the  astronomical  science  is  the  reli^on 
of  the  American  nations.  In  three  great  characteristic 
features  it  coincides  with  the  religions  now  or  anciently 
existing  among  the  kindred  Asiatic  nations  already  enume- 
rated. These  are,  the  belief,  than  which  none  is  more 
indicative  of  a  primitive  race,  in  one  invisible  Spirit,  the 
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Lord  and  aulhor  of  life,  the  omoipotem  and  omnipresem 
support  of  the  miivetse;  ihe  worS'Lip,  faowe»cr,  not  of  ibw 
only  true  Deiiy,  Lmt  firat,  of  the  beaveoly  bodies,  and 
secondly,  that  jif  innumerable  lesser  divioities^a  worship 
connected  with  tlie  prime  article  of  iheir  faith  by  the  doctiioe 
of  emanations.  A  distiactioa  has  been  drawn  between  civi- 
lized nations  and  barlmoas  tribes,  founded  on  the  difference 
between  their  modes     '     ■■  ■  ■  j]  civilized  tribes,  it  is 

said,  possess   a  regu  deriving  tbeir  spiritual 

authority  from    accn  and   transmitting  tt  to 

successors  by  legitin  Ul  savage  tribes  want 

this   sacred  otlice,  o  ',  as  tbe  case  may  be, 

and  have  in  stead  s(  nd  ifiegalar  conjurers, 

who  are  supposed  t  lupematural   power  by 

magic  riles,  by  self  its,  or  other  like  means, 

and  who  prove  iheir  by  jaggUog  feats,  pre- 

tended cures  and  pro  My  ibere  may  be  some 

exaggeration  \u  iliis  sOuciubuc  ibu  universally,  bat  oaihing 
is  more  certain  ihiin  thai  all  tbe  civilized  nations  enumerated 
as  branches  of  ihe  red  race,  including  of  course  ihe  civilized 
American  nations,  possess,  or  possessed,  both  these  classes  of 
sacred  or  spiritual  persons;  ibey  all  present  us  with  hierar- 
chal  institutions,  and  under  various  names,  with  conjurers, 
dervishes  or  shamans.  It  is  hkewise  true  that  the  barbarous 
tribes  descended  from  these  possess  the  latter  class  only,  as 
do,  for  example,  the  Mongols  of  Siberia  and  the  savage 
Indians.  lo  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  tenet  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  mythology  of  all  these  nations  —  "  tbe 
idea  of  a  universal  soul,  from  which  all  life  proceeds,  and 
into  which  all  life  is  resolved"  —  tends  incessantly  both  to  tbe 
degraded  polytheism  described  by  our  author,  and  also  to 
that  most  demoralizing  institution  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
of  shamanism.  Tbe  Indian  failb  in  one  infinite  Spirit  is 
adduced  by  the  author  as  a  proof  of  descent  from  a  civilized 
ancestry,  and  very  justly.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
nation,  barbarous  or  civilized,  ever  discovered,  by  its  own 
unaided  powers,  without  tradition,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
ol  C'od.  But  the  lodian,  Bnihminic,  or  Esrptiaa  teaet  is 
not  that  naked  doctrine,  but  a  metaphysical  fien-ersion  of  it. 
This  original  error  seems  to  have  had  an  unceasinj  inSuence 
ateve.nr  penod  of  the  Indian  civillzaiinn,  and  was  apparently 
the  formative  principle  in  their  chief  institutions.  A  species 
of  tonict  may  be  observed  i^  their  earlier  history-  between 
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the  genius  of  the  sacred  ca>ste  and  the  tendency  to  sbamanisnif 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  to  have  accompanied  the 
deterioration  of  the  race  into  the  savage  state,  while  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  former  always  led  to  a  gradual  but  sure 
social  decadence.  Yet  the  race  adheres  to  its  religion  with 
unconquerable  tenacity.  Notwithstanding  its  vast  diffusion, 
no  nation  of  pure  red  descent,  and  independently  of  imme- 
diate white  influence,  has  really  accepted  and  appropriated 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  even  of  the  converted  Mexicans, 
after  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the  cnurch  in  their  country,  it  is  related  that  when  recently 
one  of  their  ancient  idols  was  accidentally  disinterred,  "  the 
natives  secretly  in  the  night  time  crowned,  it  with  garlands  of 
flowers." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  work  is  that 
in  which  the  author  takes  up  in  succession  the  several  nations 
of  the  eastern  continent  to  whom  the  American  race  is  assi- 
milated, and  unfolds  in  detail  the  assimilating  circumstances. 
These  nations  are  the  Celts,  the  Madagascans,  the  Etrurians^ 
the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  the  Monc^ols,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Malays,  to  whom  are  added  the  Polynesians.  The 
strongest  features  of  resemblance  to  the  civilized  American 
nations  are  discovered  in  the  Etrurians,  Egyptians,  and 
Hindoos,  while  the  Mongols  oflfer  an  almost  exact  counterpart 
to  the  savage  Indians.  It  is  not  the  identity  in  any  single  or 
general  traits,  which  would  prove  little,  but  in  many  and 
particular  instances  extending  to  a  bewildering  variety  of 
minute  circumstances,  that  constitutes  the  proof  of  a  common 
origin  in  these  ancient  nations. 

The  preference  exhibited  in  every  instance  for  the  pyra- 
midal and  terraced  temple,  or  "  high-place"  for  worship, 
and  the  almost  universal  choice  of  a  position  for  these  coin- 
ciding with  the  cardinal  points,  are  traits  which  have  been 
already  observed  in  this  paper  as  likewise  characterizing  all 
the  civilized  families  of  this  continent.  The  use  of  the 
Cyclopean  arch  is  another  point  of  resemblance,  of  more  real 
weight,  perhaps,  but  less  striking,  than  the  appearance  on 
the  temples  of  Central  America  of  the  peculiar  patterns  of 
ornamental  sculpture  that  decorate  the  Etruscan,  Egyptian, 
and  Hindoo  fanes.  As  tending  to  carry  the  chain  of  connec- 
tion across  the  Pacific  without  the  interruption  of  a  single 
wanting  link,  the  identity  of  the  Americans  and  Polynesians, 
and  the  near  and  evident  relationship  of  the  latter  to  the 
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Srabys,  is  hlgtiiy  important.  This  ideiility  extends  to 
liinguage,  domtstic  liabita,  religion,  govemmenl,  adoration  of 
sovereigns,  fashion  of  dress,  arts,  and  roonumenis.  It  is 
reninrkiible  aUo  th;il  similar  evidences  of  an  ancient  epoch 
of  greater  civilizmion  exist  in  Polynesia.  Pyramidal  temples 
ami  massive  terraces  of  stone  cut  into  immense  blocks,  and 
regularly  laid,  adorned  witb  colossal  figures  and  sculptures, 

UK  found,  and  on  som-  '"' — '' ninbabiled  the  reraaina 

of  jfimi-  dwellings,  anc  f  a  former  population, 

liave  been  discovered, 

In  line,  we  think  ll  ibeory  of  the  origin  of 

the  American  aboiigii  by  evidence  altogether 

saiisfiiclory,  niitl  that  ',  from  its  simplicity,  ita 

conipreliensiveness,  ai  ce  with  the  most  vet>e- 

rable  Iradilions  of  the  inies  with  il  an  air  of 

iiilioreiu  iirv>bal'iliiv,  I  idily  distinguished  from 

the  fancitiii  by|',  li.eset  gecerslly  been  broaglit 

lotward  on  llii-  ^iiMrct-     t~,  s  it  must  be  admitted 

to  Ik'  an  ap[in.i\  ■  -■;  !"  'Se  !Tiitli,  and  although  it  is  proba- 
ble that  siibstH  ■  -  will  i:;odify  sticr.e  of  ihe 
}'artioii'ar  anK-lu;ioii,-.  ilie  jieneral  conclusion  seems  to  be 
scarvvlv  ass;\ liable.  That  tho  American  aborigines  are  a 
ract-  of  great  aniiquity,  that  they  were  early  civilized,  and 
that  their  ci\iliza;ii'n,  alihouch  **  nol  siricily  Hindoo,  Egyp- 
tian or  Chinese,"  approximares  the  original  culture  of  each  of 
iki's*'  nations  by  numerous  anali-gies.  the  origin  of  which  is 
to  be  iraiwl.  nol  to  fortuitous  coiacide::ce.  but  to  a  common 
partataj??  in  the  lirst  aces  of  the  woriJ,  is  a  position  so 
n;i,v.e:a:e  in  i:s^-li".  auJ  sup[.vrted  by  a  prcof  so  overwbelni- 
irj.  trat  the  woiKier  is  to  tind  it  rh^w  for  the  first  time 
nia:"";a:ce\l :  or  rather  it  is  surprising  that  a  theory  which, 
whi>  :;  :s  vv:;s;sur.l  w::h  the  facts  and  asa^^gies  urged  is 
sj"ivr'  of  ever%-  other.  aSTv'-s  alone  an  adevjuate  sclatiooof 
all  :h<?  raois,  bis  not  be:o:^  lyiw  s-pr'anied  speotilations 
izoocs: *;:-■-  w.'.-  ".he  un  ty  of  history,  ardw^ihibe  d  ctritwof 
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have  taken  place  in  the  serenth  century.  This  theory  has 
obtained  considerable  favor.  But  Mr.  Bradford  points  out 
that  "  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  resemble  the  cultivated 
nations  of  Oriental  Asia  even  more  closely  than  do  the  ruder 
tribes,  the  Siberian  nomades ;  in  fact  they  are  all  of  the 
same  race,  and  both  in  Asia  and  America  a  decline  into 
barbarism  has  produced  analogous  developments,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  relics  of  their  ancient  religion  and  cus- 
toms, nearly  assimilate  the  savages  of  both  continents."  He 
does  not  deny,  however,  that  a  few  of  the  northwestern 
tribes  may  have  proceeded  from  Siberia  at  no  very  remote 
period,  but  the  supposition  that  **  the  Mexicans,  the  Toltecs, 
the  Chiapanese,  tne  Mayas,  and  the  Peruvians,  were  the 
descendants  of  such  degraded  and  savage  hordes  as  occupy 
northeastern  Asia,  or  that  they  wandered  from  more  southern 
Asiatic  countries  through  the  cold  and  inhospitable  regions 
of  the  north,  without  leaving  any  vestiges  of  civilization  on 
their  way,"  he  justly  considers  as  too  improbable  to  be 
admitted  for  a  moment.  The  same  alteration  in  the  climate 
of  those  regions,  which,  if  admitted,  would  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose the  former  mijs;ration  of  tropical  animals  by  Behring's 
Straits,  would,  it  might  be  observed,  obviate  the  objection  to 
supposing  a  similar  migration  of  the  civilized  southern 
tribes,  so  far  as  climate  only  is  concerned.  But  the  absence 
of  monuments  both  in  the  northeast  of  Siberia,  and  in  the 
northwest  of  America,  remains  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

It  has  not  fallen  in  precisely  with  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  devote  more  than  a  slight  notice  comparatively  to  the 
author's  division  of  mankind  into  three  races.  That  part  of 
his  work,  from  its  length,  and  the  laborious  research  which 
it  displays,  constitutes  a  treatise  by  itself.  Some  of  the 
facts  adduced  are  exceedingly  curious,  apart  from  their  ten- 
dency to  establish  his  position.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Americans,  only  so  tar  as  it  is 
implied  in  maintaining  the  physiological  unity  of  all  the  red 
nations,  from  whom  the  additional  varieties  are  obtained. 

It  may  appear  that  we  have  in  some  degree  lost  sight  of 
the  idea  witn  which  we  set  out  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper.  We  then  remarked,  that  our  interest  in  Mr.  Bradford's 
Dook,  and  we  might  have  added  our  predilection  for  his 
theory,  arose  from  our  strong  conviction  that  it  is  in  the 
earliest  ages,  and  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  culture,  that  we  are  to  look,  if  we  are  ever  to  deter- 
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mine  scientif  colly  the  real  order  and  genuine  principle  of 
human  progress.  That  principle  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  nature,  (strictly  speaking,)  nor  in  the  under- 
standing and  faculties  of  man,  nor  even  in  his  reason 
considered  as  the  light  of  nature ;  that  is,  not  in  these  by 
themselves,  but  in  the  quickening  influence  of  religious  faith, 
traditionally  preserved  in  the  primitive  families  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  if  this  be  the  principle,  then  the  order  of  the  same 
progress  is  not  a  casual  order,  nor,  finally,  can  it  be  an  unin- 
structive  one  ;  but  it  must  be  the  order  of  Providence,  and 
one  method,  not  to  be  safely  neglected,  of  the  Divine 
teaching.  That  this  thought  did  not  prompt  the  researches 
of  our  author,  or  influence  his  results,  may  well  be  supposed, 
but  that  it  forced  itself  upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions, is  evident  from  the  eloquent  passage  we  are  about  to 
quote,  and  with  which  the  work  concludes : 

"  The  mo3t  remarkable  peculiarity  in  tlie  institutions  of  all  these 
nations,  is  their  religious  character.     Laws,  government,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  whole  routine  of  private  and  public  affairs, 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  priesthood.     Thence  several  con- 
sequences flowed  —  the   presentation   from  a  rapid  decline  into 
barbarism,  so  long  as  religion  retained  its  supremacy  —  the  utter  • 
absence  of  all  progression  and  improvement,  and  the  stereotype 
character  of  the  whole  system  of  society.     The  sciences  were 
occult,  long  religious  probations  were  necessary  before  their  prin- 
ciples were  taught,  and  thus  no  generation  possessed  an  advantage 
over  tlie  preceding  one.     Knowledge   and  civilization  were  not 
animate  and  instinct  with  natural  warmth  and  vigor,   but  were 
embalmed,  and,  like  a  shrivelled  mummy,  presented  the  mere  out- 
ward form   with   none   of  the   vitality  of  existence.     From  this 
continued  religious  subjection  originated  also  that  unchangeableness, 
that  fixed  and  immutable  character  which  distinguished  all  these 
nabons,  and  which  is  a  marked  and  prominent  trait  even  of  the 
israge  Indian.     An  inflexibility  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  old 
foinsn  and  customs  and  despises  change  ;  which  may  be  overpow- 
ond, bat  never  yields ;  and  which,  in  view  of  the  dreary  impending 
(yub  o(  the  aborigines,  possesses  an  air  of  melancholy  grandeur ; 
iKfti  one  of  those  coming  events   which  ^  cast  their  shadows 
g^\       \Aiie,*t\ifi  absolute  extinction  of  this  ancient  race  seems  to  be 
cA       ^^'^  ^  irresistibly  approaching.     Upon   this  continent,  the 
nat       T^^IV^Q^  tbe  new  and  the  old  era  of  civilization  have  met  and 
1       wwftRoii  e^  other.     The  family  presenting  the  one,  having 
^  Vi'A      ^'^"^^  y^  region  for  countless  ages,  undisturbed  by  the 
^      \      ^V^idbflt  and  modern  races,  had  been  allowed  the  amplest 
by  ft  V      ^jAiMomnL    And  yet  at  the  discovery,  the  greater  por- 
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tion  of  the  continent  was  inhabited  by  savage  hordes ;  within  the 
United  States  the  barbarous  tribes  appear  to  have  been  greatly 
depopulated,  and  the  ancient  and  cultivated  nations  to  have  become 
extinct ;  even  in  Mexico  and  Peru  the  civilization  of  the  first  ages 
seems  to  have  surpassed  that  of  later  times,  and  society  generally 
was  in  a  state  of  decadence.  The  old  system  —  its  moral  and 
social  elements,  its  capacity  for  self-improvement  —  had  thus  been 
fairly  tested,  and  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  new  race,  and  the 
Christian  religion,  were  appointed  to  take  possession  of  this  soil." 


Art.  III. —  Collections  of  the  New   York  Historical  Society. 
Second  Series.    Volume  I. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  published  a  volume  of  its  Collections.  Their  series 
had  been  too  full  of  interest  to  leave  this  suspense  of  activity 
unregretted ;  especially  bad  the  third  volume,  printed  in  1821, 
inspired  the  highest  hopes.  The  names  of  its  publishing 
committee  were  of  good  augury,  and  its  contents  proved  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  men  like  Verplanck  and  Wheaton. 
The  deep  impression  which  was  made  on  the  public  mind  by 
the  admirable  anniversary  discourse  of  Verplanck,  has  not 
yet  passed  away.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  and,  we  will  add, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  most  successful  efforts  to  do 
justice  to  the  lineage  of  the  country,  to  vindicate  fervently, 
yet  fairly,  the  honor  of  its  ancestry,  and  to  set  in  bold  relief 
the  names  of  the  great  men  whose  influence  had  been  gene- 
rously exerted  for  the  culture  of  its  mind.  A  fine  spirit  of 
cosmopolitan  willingness  to  receive  every  thing  that  had 
merit  is  combined  in  that  production,  not  only  with  intense 
nationality,  but  with  feelings  of  state  pride  and  local  attach- 
ments ;  and  we  never  read  it  without  wishing  that  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  field  of  inquiry  in  New  York,  may  ever  display 
a  spirit  as  liberal  and  enlarged,  even  in  their  most  circum- 
scribed researches. 

After  exciting  expectation  by  a  volume  of  such  rare  merit, 
the  Society  for  a  fiftn  of  a  century  suspended  its  labors,  except, 
indeed,  that  in  1829  the  History  of  New  York  by  William 
Smith,  with  a  continuation  by  the  same  author,  which  had  so 
long  remained  in  manuscript,  was  published  under  their  direc- 
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iii>n.  This  silence  was  not  the  result  of  want  of  materials. 
*rhtse,  it  is  understood,  exist  in  abundanceandathand,and  of 
I  he  derpest  interest.  There  is  no  one  state  in  the  Union  which 
has  not  in  its  records  many  a  tale  of  heroism  and  romance ; 
but  attractions  cluster  round  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
give  to  it  a  variety,  contrasts,  a  movement  and  life,  such  as 
no  republic  in  the  world  could  ever  before  boast  of.  The 
most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  possession  of  its  soil ;  the  aividing  creeds  of  Christian 
parties  disputed  for  the  dominion  of  its  mind  ;  while  the  fol- 
lowers of  Calvin  were  planting  their  churches  along  the 
Hudson,  the  disciples  of  Loyola  were  bearing  the  cross  along 
the  Mohawk,  and  building  their  chapels  of  bark  on  the  waters 
of  the  Onondaga.  The  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  heroic 
race  which  held  the  keys  to  our  country,  long  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  head-springs  of  the  Susquehannah  and  the 
Delaware,  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Ohio,  all  is  included  in 
the  early  history  of  New  York,  and,  though  fragmentarily 
narrated  by  Colden,  yet  in  its  early  character  is  still  im- 
perfectly developed  by  any  native  historian.  Colden  wrote 
at  a  time  when  the  rancor  generated  by  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
formation had  not  been  appcEised,  and  he  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  heroic  fortitude  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  on  the 
soil  of  New  York.  Charlevoix  published  his  unsurpassed 
work  at  a  time  when  the  public  in  France  was  growing 
weary  of  the  details  of  piety,  and  opinion  was  at  strife  with 
the  old  faith  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  efficacy  of  its  ordi- 
nances and  the  nature  of  its  vows,  when  the  world  was  more 
ready  to  scoff  at  self-renunciation  as  a  folly,  than  to  admire 
ardently  the  rapt  enthusiasm  of  martyrs,  and  the  sublime 
courage  of  men  who  braved  the  superstitions  and  dangers  of 
the  wilderness  with  no  other  protection  than  a  prayer-book 
and  a  gown.  But  time  has  softened  their  asperities.  The 
age  of  wars  for  religious  creeds  has  passed  away,  and  hu- 
manity may  now  busy  herself  impartially  in  gathering  up  the 
memorials  of  self-devotion,  of  daring,  of  mental  greatness,  of 
which  the  traces  are  left  in  Western  New  York,  even  though 
the  statute-book  of  the  colony  forbade  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Romish  envoys  on  pain  of  death,  and  its  nistorian 
breathed  the  prayer  that  the  prohibition  might  be  perpetual. 
Our  acnuaintance  with  the  early  events  on  the  Mohawk,  and 
west  of  it,  has  been  limited  by  too  great  a  dependence  on 
English  sources :    from  the  compendious  narrative  of  Du 
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Creux,  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
themselves,  many  a  tale  will  be  revived  to  lend  a  new  charm 
to  a  region  which,  by  its  very  successes  in  agriculture  and 
commerce,  its  enterprise  and  its  wealth,  will  revert  with 
ever-increasing  interest  to  the  wilderness  wars,  and  missions, 
and  embassies,  and  martyrdoms,  that  checked  the  earliest 
period  of  its  existence  in  history.  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
name  among  the  early  French  in  America,  from  Champlain, 
who  was  the  first  of  white  men  to  skim  a  bark  on  its  inland 
waters,  to  La  Salle,  who  launched  the  first  vessel  on  Lake 
Erie,  but  blends  itself  with  the  recollections  of  New  York  ; 
while  the  destiny  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  by  its  organiza- 
tion, its  customs,  its  dominion  over  the  wilderness,  its  brave 
and  fruitless  struggle  against  fate,  demands  of  its  successors 
at  least  a  monument.' 

If  the  collisions  of  Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  the 
alliances  and  wars  with  the  Five  Nations,  give  attractive  va- 
riety to  the  earliest  history  of  New  York,  again  in  the  wars 
for  supremacy  between  France  and  England,  it  was  the  cho- 
sen battle-ground  in  America ;  and  the  strife  did  not  cease 
till  her  sons  knew  the  war-path  to  Canada  as  familiarly  as 
did  the  heroes  of  the  forest.  In  New  York  are  the  spots 
that  gain  an  interest  from  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  Montcalm ;  there,  too,  the  scenes  that  gain  a  charm 
from  the  hearty  resistance  to  Burgoyne,  by  the  noble  valor 
and  patriotism  of  the  people ;  there  the  resting-place  of 
Montgomery;  there  the  height  so  gallantly  defended  by 
Clinton.  There,  too,  is  the  ground  on  which  Washington 
stood,  when  the  news  of  disasters  crowded  on  him  so  thickly, 
ibat,  for  the  only  time  in  his  military  career,  they  wrung  from 
him  an  audible  shriek  of  anguish  :  there  is  the  acclivity  rising 
over  the  Hudson,*  where  the  father  of  his  country  won  his 
greatest  victory  over  the  discontent  of  a  triumphant  army, 
and  hushing  their  passions  by  the  memorable  words,  "I 
have  not  only  grown  gray,  but  blind  in  your  service,"  closed 
his  military  life  by  asserting  the  rights  of  humanity,  the 
liberties  and  the  peace  of  his  country. 

Since  New  York  is  so  rich  in  events  of  universal  interest,  is 
it  to  public  indifference  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  long  inter- 
ruption of  the  activity  of  its  Historical  Society  ?  Can  it  be 
that  in  our  times  of  abundance,  and  even  luxurious  ease,  we 

•  John  C.  Hamilton ;  Life  of  Hamiltoni  rol.  ii. ,  p.  73. 
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are  careless  of  the  hardships  of  those  who  won  for  us  the 
pleasant  heritage  ?  In  England  and  France  the  vast  popula- 
tion concentrated  in  the  cities,  especially  in  London  and 
Paris,  quicken  intellectual  emulation  by  the  easy  access  to  a 
muliitude  of  readers.  The  scattered  population  of  America, 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  the  west,  might  appal  a  pub- 
lisher, lest  his  book  should  hardly  thread  its  way  through  field 
and  forest  to  the  homes  of  the  curious ;  but  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  itself,  has  inhabitants  enough  to  stimulate  and  to  re- 
ward literary  enterprise.  Will  not  its  dense  population  lend 
it#  ivrdial  sympathy  and  aid  to  every  effort  for  promoting  an 
iutimalo  acciuaintance  with  the  past  ?  Will  not  a  generous 
k»vr  of  letters,  and  a  due  regard  for  our  ancestors,  awaken  on 
ihe  inul  of  the  public  a  spirit  in  harmony  with  the  zeal  and 
aml>uii>u  of  the  historical  inquirer.'*  Shall  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  ever  again  have  cause  to  complain  that  its 
\v»Uuue!i  engage  little  attention  in  the  busy  haunts  of  com- 
uieivx*  *  Shall  it  be  allowed  again  to  be  hushed  into  long 
xileiKV,  without  public  rebuke  ? 

TIk*  tirst  volume  of  this  second  series  of  the  Collections  of 
iho  Nv*w  York  Historical  Society  is  not  only  the  best  it  has 
ovet  published,  but,  in  copiousness  and  historic  value^  excels 
i4tiv  v\»lume  of  historical  collections  as  yet  published  by  any 
MH  Joi.v  in  the  country.  It  is  also  ushered  into  the  world  with 
ui»|>ieiending  modesty.  The  publishing  committee  make  na 
k>aaiiiiii;  ihiims  to  approbation;  but,  after  gathering  materials 
iixHii  >^K\M\s  countries,  most  of  them  entirely  new  to  the 
XuMuaii  public  and  some  of  them  of  exceeding  rarity,  they 
U  »4>*  lllv^  leader  to  an  unbiassed  estimate  of  their  worth. 

\N  o  V  auui)t  pass  by  the  discourse  of  Chancellor  Kent,  with- 
mu  V  A  pi  easing  alike  a  wish  for  the  long  continuance  and  the 
lu4ppaKMi  iif  his  life,  and  a  regret  that  he  has  not  poured  out 
lu.i  iwv olKniiond  more  liberally.  His  mind  is  so  clear  and  so 
pl;i^  ul,  .11  ouee  loving  his  fellow  man  and  willing  to  admire 
iiiv  m.  ihai  \vi»  eould  not  grow  weary  in  hearing  him  illustrate 
II.  tiiuii  auioni;  the  highlands,  and  familiar  from  childhood 
Willi  tlu  uuu  who  acquired  immortal  renown  in  defending 
Hi  ivv  luiUi.i.  ho  eommands  our  gratitude,  when  now,  venera- 
l»U.  \\;ih  Nran  und  honors,  he  seeks  to  place  before  us  in 
Hv  .!i  u  4UW  inbuuiee  the  merits  of  our  ancestors;*  and  we 
Itaw:  Ui»  [Kk^v*  with  a  disposition  to  complain  that  he  has 

•  Seo  Discourse,  p.  20. 
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Dot  introduced  us  in  greater  detail  to  the  brilliant  deeds  that 
illustrate  the  romantic  regions  round  his  birth-place. 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Verazzano,  the 
famed  Italian,  who  was  probably  the  first  European  to  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  See  the  bonds  that  hold 
together  different  ages  and  communities  in  intellectual  life. 
Some  careful  antiquarian  centuries  ago  deposited  in  a  library 
at  Florence  the  homely  narrative  of  the  sailor,  as  in  his  un- 
polished language  he  painted  the  wonderful  incidents  of  his 
voyage  to  a  New  World,  which  had  not  then  obtained 
vulgarly  a  name,  and  now,  after  the  manuscript  had 
reposed  for  centuries  in  the  dust  of  a  library^  it  sees  tne  light 
for  the  first  time  in  an  island  in  which  the  homes  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  rise  above  the  waters  which  the  mariner  was 
the  first  of  Europeans  to  enter,  finding  nothing  to  observe  but 
the  harbor  in  its  solitude,  the  river  running  almost  silently  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  a  family  of  Indians  gay  with  ornaments 
of  many-colored  feathers.  Strange,  indeed,  that  this  account 
of  the  voyage,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  should  be  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  very  scene  of  which  the  discovery 
was  the  most  signal  incident  of  the  adventure.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  translation  made  with  scrupulous  care;  the  New 
York  Society  owes  the  possession  of  the  original  to  the  present 
American  consul  at  Rome,  a  gentleman  who  merits  to  be 
better  known  and  more  highly  appreciated  by  his  country^ 
men. 

To  the  Indian  tradition  respecting  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,  we  attach  very  little  importance.  Stories  that  are 
told  from  memory  nearly  two  centuries  after  an  event,  Eire  at 
best  but  a  branch  of  mythology.  The  villages  of  the  Mo- 
hegans  were  scattered,  and  those  around  New  York  have 
long  been  nearly  or  quite  extinct.  An  Indian  chief,  when 
pressed  for  a  narrative,  may  have  willingly  yielded  to  the 
importunate  curiosity  of  the  missionary ;  me  tradition  speaks 
of  the  Great  Mannitto,  the  Supreme  Being,  as  already  in  his 
unity  forming  an  article  of  the  faith  of  the  barbarians.  All 
contemporary  accounts  agree  that  the  natives,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  worshipped  an  infinity  of  powers,  and  had  not 
as  yet  obtained  the  distinct  notion  of  unity. 

We  are  glad  to  meet,  as  in  this  volume,  (pp.  79-122,)  with 
a  translation  of  the  work  of  Lambrechtsen.  It  is  written 
by  a  Dutchman  in  a  national  spirit,  and  with  warm  regard 
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for  our  country.  His  work  merited  a  hospitable  introduction. 
Long  since,  in  the  North  American  Review,  Verplanck  did 
it  honorable  justice. 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  description  of  the  New  Netherlands 
by  Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  list 
of  New  York  lawyers.  But  in  his  days  the  keepers  of 
archives  were  chary  of  opening  them  to  the  vulgar  eye  of 
historians,  and  the  historical  value  of  his  work  falls  below 
expectation. 

So  much  the  more  do  we  welcome  the  Voyages  of  de  Vries, 
(p.  243-272.)  This  work  escaped  the  diligent  research  of 
Ebeling,  and  could  not  be  found  even  in  Holland  by  Lam- 
brechtsen.  It  contains  details  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  history  of  Delaware,  and  of  great  interest  for  that  of 
New  York.  Of  the  original,  it  is  not  known  that  a  single 
printed  copy  exists  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  except  in  the 
royal  library  of  Dresden,  Saxony.  Ought  not  the  state  libra- 
ry at  Albany  to  be  provided  with  an  exact  cop)'  of  it  i  The 
present  version  is  from  the  manuscript  copy  of  Du  Simitiere, 
preserved  in  Philadelphia.  The  translation  is  due  to  the 
inquisitive  zeal  of  J.  W.  Moulton.  Let  a  passing  tribute  be 
paid  to  his  merit.  Mr.  Moulton  was  among  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  vast  variety  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the  history 
of  his  native  commonwealth.  He  entered  upon  its  study 
with  enthusiastic  zeal.  He  spared  no  toil  or  expense  in 
acquiring  materials ;  resolving  to  compose  a  history  of  New 
York,  he,  with  unwearied  patience,  examined  piles  of  docu- 
ments and  folios  of  manuscripts.  In  the  first  specimen  of  his 
w^ork,  he  exhibited  a  mind  ripening  for  his  undertaking,  though 
not  as  yet  fully  master  of  the  materials  which  he  had  gathered 
together,  and  not  fully  possessed  of  the  principles  of  historical 
criticism.  But  as  he  proceeded,  his  judgment  ripened  while 
his  zeal  did  not  flag;  the  last  pages  which  he  printed  are  de- 
cidedly the  best,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  meet  with  enough  of  that  sympathy  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  man  of  letters  to  induce  him  to  proceed  in  his  undertak- 
ing ;  at  the  same  time,  he  merits  public  gratitude  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  has  allowed  his  collections  to  be 
employed  by  others.  Had  he  persevered,  his  book  would, 
perhaps,  have  had  the  fault  of  redundancy,  but  we  feel  cer- 
tain would  have  been  a  monument  of  patient  lesesurch,  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

Among  the  papers  which  follow  we  notice  the  account  of  the 
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New  Netherlands  by  De  Laet,  translated  by  Mr.  Folsom,  the 
editor.  The  idea  was  a  happy  one.  Mr.  Folsom  took  care 
to  go  back  to  the  earliest  edition  of  De  Laet,  which  was  in 
Dutch,  and  was  published  in  1625.  This  is  of  the  highest 
historic  value,  for  it  is  but  an  abstract  of  all  that  had  been 
reported  in  Holland  by  the  early  Dutch  navigators  themselves. 
Most  interesting  of  all  it  contains  a  few  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  Henry  Hudson,  giving  a  description  of  the  country 
in  the  very  words  of  the  discoverer,  and  illustrating  also  the 
sources  from  which  De  Laet  derived  his  information.  To 
complete  this  part  of  the  collection,  a  translation  is  added 
from  the  later  editions  of  the  same  work  ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  an  extract  from  the  journal  or  log-book  of 
Juet,  the  mate,  who  accompanied  Hudson,  is  annexed.  The 
good  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Folsom  has  selected  precisely 
what  is  needed  by  the  inquirer,  deserves  all  commendation.* 

We  have  not  time  to  specify  the  papers  which  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  ,  There  is  not  one  which  could  be 
spared.  We  particularly  notice  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Acrelius,  wishmg  only  with  the  editor  that  his  whole  work 
might  be  published  among  us  in  English.  The  History  of 
New  Sweden  by  Campanius,  is  rashly  written,  and  is  uncer- 
tain authority ;  Acrelius  was  a  careful,  a  judicious,  and  a 
persevering  inquirer. 

We  have  commented,  perhaps  too  minutely,  on  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume,  for  we  wished  to  attract  pubUc  attention 
to  its  merits.  The  man  of  business  cannot  find  time  to 
know  that  this  single  publication  contains  materials  in  search 
of  which  the  student  must,  a  year  or  two  ago,  have  ransacked 
the  country,  and  even  troubled  friends  across  the  water.  Let 
it  have  then  a  place  in  every  considerable  library.  Let  it  be  at 
band  where  the  younger  members  of  a  family  may  have 
access  to  it,  and  learn  betimes,  and  from  the  sources,  the 
early  history  of  their  native  state.  Let  the  public  interest  be 
expressed  so  decidedly,  that  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York  may  be  without  excuse  if  its  labors  are  again  intermitted. 
Especially  ought  the  diligence  and  honorable  zeal  of  the 
editor  not  be  allowed  to  rest  unemployed.     We  have  said, 

^  We  observe  in  a  note,  pages  315,  316,  some  remarks  are  made  respecting  the 
year  in  whidi  a  fort  at  Albany  was  first  erected.  He  that  will  read  the  state 
papers  of  Stuy^resant  will  not  tail  to  perceive  his  scrupulous  exactness  in  matters 
of  reference ;  it  is  a  state  paper  of  Stuy  vesant  whicti  declares  that  the  first  fort 
at  Albany  was  built  in  1615.    This  authority  is  neither  indefinite  nor  uncertain. 
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and  we  deliberately  repeat,  that  this  volume  is  the  best 
volume  of  hisiortcal  collections  which  any  society  among  us 
as  yet  has  published.  It  has  but  one  rival ;  we  lueaii  the 
second  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  and  on  that  occasion  New  York  has  claims  to 
acknowledgments.  Of  the  publishing  committee  Mr.  Folsom 
was  an  active  member,  and  the  jewel  In  the  collection  is  the 
elaborate  essay  of  A" '-'-n-':- 
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What  constitutes  the  "  Church,"  is  in  theory  a  deep 
question,  and  in  practice  (as  the  ChristiaH  world  now  stands)  a 
thorny  one  ;  and  yet,  however  deep  or  thorny,  it  is  one  to 
which  the  thoughtful  individual  Christian  cannot  give  the 
"  go-by"  —  rightly  or  wrongly  he  must  settle  it  for  himself— 
and  can  find  spiritual  peace,  not  to  sayeternal  safety,  only  in 
the  conviction  of  having  not  neglected  to  settle  it  aright.  He, 
therefore,  who  undertakes  in  the  present  day  to  give  to  the 
Christian  world  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Church,"  undertakes  a 
task,  we  must  say,  as  perilous  as  it  is  needful  —  magnum  et 
periculosum  optis ;  not  only  does  he,  in  his  theory  of  this  mat- 
ter, grapple  necessarily  and  at  once  with  all  the  most  vexed 
questions  in  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  spiritual 
philosophy,  but  moreover  he  awakens  questions  that  come 
nearer  home  to  men's  bosoms  —  questions  in  which  pride, 
prejudice,  nay,  even  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  are  the 
false  pleaders.  The  first  class  of  questioners  it  is  hard  to 
satisfy ;  the  latter,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  impossible. 
Neither  learning  nor  logic,  however  deep  or  sound,  nor  array 
of  Christian  testimony,  however  ample,  can  or  will  be  lis- 
tened to  when  directed  against  religious  teaching  that  has 
been  sucked  in  with  a  mother's  milk,  and  sanctified  by  a 
mother's  prayers,  consecrated,  too,  perhaps  by  a  father's 
dying  blessing.     We  may  not  wonder  at,  then,  and  we  cer- 
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tainly  cannot  condemn,  the  adult  Christia^Jwbo'is  slow  to 
admit  that  to  be  heresy  or  schism  which  was  4JBU]ght  to  him 
from  his  earliest  youth  as  Grod's  truth  by  those*  who  were  to 
him  in  the  place  of  God — his  parents,  or  hii .  opifttual 
teachers.  Nor  is  it  only  from  those  beyond  the  writers,  jai^fe 
that  the  outcry  will  arise  of  error  or  bigotry  in  such  teacher ; 
bis  bitterest  oppugners  he  will  probably  find  from  within ;  for 
it  is  an  old  charge,  and  one  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth, 
that  doctrinal  difierences,  like  family  feuds,  are  the  least 
placable  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearest  allied  —  a  position 
pretty  plainly  exhibited,  we  may  say,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Church  both  of  England  and  America  —  where  Oxford 
theology,  with  its  floating  straws  of  error,  is  decried  with  a 
yebemence  of  condemnation  justifiable  only  in  the  case  of 
damnable  heresies,  and  such  as  obviously  unfits  its  heated 
critics  from  perceiving  and  appreciating  the  deep  and  needful 
truths  which  that  school  of  divinity  more  especially  incul- 
cates. Now,  if  such  diversity  of  judgment  arise  among 
brethren,  and  that  on  minor  points  of  theology,  how  can  we 
hope  for  harmony  when  the  fundamental  question  that 
touches  the  rights  of  all  comes  up  for  decision,  namely — 
What  constitutes  *'  the  Church  of  Christ  f"  and  consequently^ 
who  lie  within  —  who  lie  without  the  pale  ? 

Under  such  fearful  auspices,  therefore,  is  it,  humanly 
speaking,  that  our  author,  or  indeed  any  author,  enters  upon 
this  high  problem  of  laying  out  the  scriptural  ^^  metes  and 
bounds"  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  giving  the  "  notes'* 
by  which  the  "  true"  may  in  every  place  be  distinguished 
from  the  ^*  spurious"  claimant ;  and  that  in  this  evil  augury 
we  are  not  willing  prophets,  we  must  add  as  an  illustration 
actually  before  us,  that  the  learned  and  pious  editor  of  these 
volumes,  though  of  the  same  Church  and  same  school  of 
divinity  with  their  equally  learned  and  pious  author,  and 
though  editing  the  work  from  his  general  approval  of  the 
same,  still  finds  it  needful  to  guard  his  readers,  both  by  a 
^neral  disclaimer  in  his  preface,  and  more  pointedly  by  notes 
m  loco^  against  more  than  one  of  his  author's  decisions  as  to 
portions  of  the  Christian  Church.  Such,  then,  is  the  '<  hedge 
of  thorns"  that  stands  around  this  subject  of  *^  the  Church," 
treat  it  who  will.  But  why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  treat  it 
at  all?  Why  divide  professing  Christians  by  drawing 
between  them  hostile  lines  of  demarcation  ?  and  what  is 
worse,  such  as  poison  the  very  fountains  of  Christian  charity 
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■^N  .-tMkiti^i:  Ohrisy^in  faith  that  divider?  We  ask  these 
v|uosLtv»as,  «0t** a?  •concurring  in  them,  but  because  we  know 
uKutv  ot^'our  readers  will  ask  them  ;  but  their  answer  is  con- 
oluvSv",  .In  the  first  place,  on  such  reasoners'  own  principlci 
v^'o.  uui»  Wund  to  go  further,  and  ask  of  all  Christian  teachers, 
wbv  draw  the  Christian  line?  why  speak  up  dogmatically 
I'oi  iho  lUble  ?  or  conclude,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  infidel, 
rcUviion  to  be  better  than  atheism  ?  lor  all  these  are  dividing 
liuo??»  and  that  too  of  "  faith."  Nor  only  so ;  as  already  said, 
the  question  of  the  Church  is  a  practical  one,  and  must,  in 
practice  at  least,  be  settled.  The  private  Christian  cannot^ 
[(  he  mouldy  leave  it  untouched,  for  he  must  choose ;  and  the 
i'hristian  teacher  should  noty  if  he  could,  for  he  must  teach  it. 
li  is  his  duty  to  point  out  the  Faith  and  the  Church,  even  as  it 
is  the  necessity  of  all  to  choose  their  faith  and  their  church ; 
si»  that  the  only  alternative  that  remains  in  this  matter,  is 
w  hether  that  choice  shall  be  made  by  the  Christian  blindly, 
in  ignorance,  and  by  chance,  or  clearly  and  scripturally, 
NNith  his  eyes  open,  and  his  heart  awakened  to  the  vast,  nay, 
iutiuiie  importance  of  deciding  right.  Now,  as  to  which  of 
these  courses  is  the  rational,  scriptural,  and  right  one,  there 
can  be  but  one  judgment.  The  Christian  is  called  by  scrip- 
luix^  to  a  reasonable  service  ;  he  must  choose  with  reason,  and 
not  against  reason,  and  scripture  and  reason  alike  teach  him 
tlmt  he  can  be  spiritually  safe  only  within  that  Church  which 
Cluist  founded,  and  to  which  he  hath  given  his  blessing  for 
t^vei .  We  thus,  then,  pierce  through  this  outer  barrier  of 
tliitins,  which,  to  the  unreflecting  and  worldly  mind,  appears 
8o  foruuiluble  as,  on  the  score  of  charity,  to  forbid  all  ac- 
ct\s8.  We  are  bound  to  pierce  through  it.  It  is  the  price 
at  which  the  Christian  is  now  called,  as  from  the  first  he 
was,  to  buy  the  truth,  and  charity  must  heal  the  wounds 
wliii'h  charity  makes.  Silence  and  indifference  touching  it 
cannot  even  buy  peace  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  much  less  the 
truth  that  alone  makes  free. 

Under  these  convictions,  therefore,  instead  of  lamenting 
we  liail  with  pleasure  the  recent  more  frequent  and  thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Church  that  has  taken  place 
in  our  country  especially,  and  the  Christian  world  generally  ; 
and  hold  it  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  unspiritual  times  in  which 
we  live,  that  Christians  begin  to  feel  earnest  enough  in  their  faith 
to  look  into  the  foundations  of  it.  We  are  well  satisfied  that 
the  question  of  the  Church  is  the  question  that  lies  at  the 
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foundation  of  all  rainor  questions  among  professing  but 
divided  Christians,  and  that  its  scriptural  and  charitable  solu- 
tion is  that  which  will  go  foremost,  and  pave  the  way  most 
solidly  to  re-union  among  them. 

With  this  justifying  preamble  of  our  subject,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  its  treatment  in  the  work  before  us.     These 
volumes  come  forth  from  Oxford  — from  the   pen  of  one 
whose  name  ranks  higher  in  reputation  than  in  academic 
honors,  having  not  yet  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  divinity. 
The  time  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  such 
defect  would  have  proved  fatal  to  its  influence.     The  doc- 
torate (as  its  name  imports)  alone  gave  authority  to  teach.  It 
being  one  of  the  academic  vows,  taken  when  entering  upon 
it,  to  defend  the  truth,  if  need  were,  unto  death  ;  and  it  is 
among  the  most  innocent  of  the  pious  frauds  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  of  substituting,  on  such  occasions  as 
the  present,  the  name  of  a  D.D.  in  place  of  an  A.M.     The 
celebrated  treatise  of  Nicole  de  la  perpituite  de  la  foi  touchant 
L^Evcharisti  was  thus  transferred,  it  is  said,  from  Nicole  to 
Arnauld,  whose  name  it  has  ever  since  borne.  But  whatever 
be  the  weight  of  such  title,  its  deficiency  in  the  present  case 
is  made  up  by  the  higher  academic  honors  of  its  learned 
editor,  the  Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  D.D.    The  work 
harmonizes   in   general  principles  with  Newman,  Pusey, 
Keble,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts ;  and  is 
yet  sufficiently  distinguished  from  them  in  many  points,  to  be 
entitled  to  stand  on  independent  ground,  and,  without  preju- 
dice, to  be  tested  on  its  own  merits.    It  is  a  work  designed 
professedly  not  so  much  for  the  general  reader  as  for  the 
professional  student,  and  as  such,  is  accommodated  to  their 
use,  both  by  a  more  formal  analysis  of  its  subject  and  a  more 
antagonistic  tone  of  reasoning  than  suits  popular  teaching. 
This  diminishes  somewhat,  no  doubt,  its  general  interest,  but 
adds  greatly,  on  the  other  hand,  to  its  exactness  and  fulness, 
and  consequent  adaptation  to  its  especial  object  as  a  work  of 
ample  reference  and  thorough  examination  —  an  object,  we 
would  add,  still  further  reached  by  the  additional  notes  of  its 
learned  and  right  reverend  editor,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Maryland.     But,  still,  neither  is  the  instruction  of  the  private 
Christian  forgotten  in  it ;  besides,  the  deep  under-current  of 
practical  teaching  that  pervades  the  whole,  the  Christian  reader 
will  be  often  met  by  passages  of  great  hortatory  power, 
arousing  him  to  feel  the  deep  responsibility  incumbent  on 
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tending  to  unfold  his  general  views,  we  now  proceed  to  look, 

freparatory  to  the  more  definite  examination  of  his  opinions, 
^aimer's  scheme  stands  opposed,  then, 
1.  To  that  bigoted  and  intolerant  interpretation  of  the  Church, 
which  would  make  all  error  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline,  fatal  to 
the  claim  of  a  professing  Christian  body,  to  be  considered  as  part 
and  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  error  of  bigotry  he 
shows  to  arise  among  Christians  from  confounding  articles  of 
faith,  or  of  moral  duty,  as  taught  by  God,with  mattersof opinion, 
of  theological  doctrine,  or  even  of  mere  Christian  prudence. 
With  such  reasoners  every  opinion  becomes  de  fide  a  matter 
either  of  faith  or  heresy.  All  that  they  hold  of  doctrine,  therefore, 
is  necessary  doctrine— the  truth  of  a  position  once  proved  to  their' 
satisfaction,  every  Church  must  stand  or  fall  by  that  test ;  and 
as  none  other  but  their  own  narrow  sect  can  possibly  stand 
such  criteria^  it  follows,  of  course,  that  they  alone  of  all 
Christian  churches  are  the  pure  Church  of  Christ,  and  that 
all  others  have  fallen  from  the  platform  of  faith.  We  need 
not  here  trace  out  the  natural,  or  rather  necessary  results  of  such 

Crinciple«  It  is  written  in  tears  and  blood.  It  is  that  which 
as  filled  Protestant  Christendom  with  sect  and  schism ;  and 
what  is  worse,  with  a  sectarian  and  schismatic  spirit ;  in  its 
zeal  forgetting  both  chsuity  and  truth,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  mockery  of  its  scornful  enemies, 
"  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !  "  The  scriptu- 
ral absurdity  of  testing  the  limits  of  the  Church  by  such  a  prin- 
ciple, need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon  ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
under  it  we  should  have  had  two  or  more  conflicting  Churches 
at  the  least,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  each  refusing 
to  the  other  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship.  St.  Paul's 
Church  standing  upon ^at^A  ;  St.  James'  upon  toorksf  and  St- 
Peter's  on  circumcision.  How  far  such  deviation  went  on 
those  points,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  fifteen  Christian 
bishops  of  Jerusalem,  even  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  are  said 
to  have  been  circumcised;  and  yet,  to  use  Bishop  Taylor's 
language,  *'  God  tolerated  them,  and  we  never  hear  of  any 
Christian  crying  out  *  anathema^  against  them."  —  Liberty  of 
Prophesying.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  our  author  is  not  of  these 
theologians,  but  shows,  conclusively,  that  no  Christian  com- 
munion could  ever  have  existed  in  Christendom,  without  such 
practical  admission  that  some  diflferences  in  doctrine  and 
Cfariatian  teaching  might  be  tolerated  in  the  Church,  and  that 
to  overlook' this  truth  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  incalculable 
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leiigionis  placita :  sunt  alia  quje  i 
fidei  tamen  uiiitati  non  dlvisant."  — 
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on  earth  is  as  a  net^  our  Lord  himse 
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tinguishing  the  Church  in  heaven  from  that  on  earth,  thus 
speaks:  ^'There,  it  is  triumphant  and  not  militant;  here, 
it  is  militant,  not  triumphant ;  there,  it  consists  of  good  only, 
and  not  of  bad ;  here,  of  bad  as  well  as  good ;  there,  it  is 
invisible  to  us,  here  it  is  visible  to  all." — On  the  Articles. 
With  such  narrowness  of  mind,  our  author's  scheme  of  the 
Church  stands  irreconcilable  ;  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  spite 
of  its  grievous  errors  —  the  Eastern  Church,  in  spite  of  its 
manifold  superstitions,  yet  ceased  not,  during  the  dark  ages, 
to  hold  their  place,  as  they  do  now,  among  the  recognised 
branches  of  the  tree  of  life  —  corrupt,  it  is  true,  and  needing 
to  be  purged  that  they  may  bring  forth  more  and  better 
fmit,  but  still  not  to  be  held  as  cut  off  from  the  root  of  grace. 
They  had  then  and  have  still  the  sacraments  of  mercy  admi* 
nistered  by  the  hands  of  an  apostolic  ministry,  and  so  long 
as  these  remain  to  them,  nothing  short,  we  deem,  of  a  denisQ 
of  Christ  and  his  atonement,  or  of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  very  far  from  the  fact,  is  to  be  received  in  proof 
against  their  obvious  claims  to  be  held  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

*'  Such  a  view  of  Christianity/'  says  our  author,  "  appears  to  me 
at  once  more  charitable  and  more  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God 
than  the  doctrines  of  those  who  would  consign  to  damnation  or 
exclude  from  the  pale  of  Christianity  almost  the  whole  visible 
Church  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  great  majority  of  profess- 
ing Christians  in  the  east  and  west  at  the  present  day.  Such  a 
doctrine  seems  greatly  to  diminish  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  n^nd 
advent  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  That  advent  had  been  ordained  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  predicted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  seen 
in  futurity  with  pious  exultation  by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
The  promised  Saviour  of  all  nations,  at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
appears  upon  earth;  the  whole  creation,  visible  and  invisible,  attests 
toe  greatness  and  glory  of  his  mission  to  the  human  race;  all 
announce  the  commencement  of  a  new  era — the  diffusion  of  reli- 
gion throughout  the  world.  Accordingly,  Christianity  in  a  short 
time  becomes  universal;  that  grain  of  mustard  seed  becomes  a 
mighty  tree.  But  this  triumph,  we  are  informed,  is  merely  transient. 
Christianity  was  to  he  but  a  short-lived  blessing.  The  universal 
Church  was  to  become  apostate  and  to  continue  under  the  do- 
minion of  Satan  fbr  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  during  which 
p^od  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  held  by  a  mere  remnant  of 
believers.  While  the  Christian  will  never  doubt,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  those 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  pious  mind 
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should  shrink  from  a  system  of  interpreiatioD  ihiit  so  much  dimtn* 
ishea  tlie  glory  of  the  gospel  and  the  bleBsings  it  lias  conferred  ujion 
mankind,"  —  Vol,  ii.,  p.  535. 

We  have  given  thia  extract  at  large  as  a  fair  specimeo  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  style  and  turn  of  thought,  but  more  especially 
as  giving  his  jndgnicnt  on  a  (question  wherein  he  stands  op- 
posed to  some  h'iji}:  antlinriic-  cubi,  in  ihe  Church  of  England, 
and  certainly  to  liie  g.  >f  Protestant  dissenting 

commentators.      He  ever  alone  in  his  rever- 

sal of  such  damning  i  Church  of  Rome,  and 

it  seems  to  us  very  cl  t  least  with  so  much  of 

reason  that  the  receiv  n  of  that  Church  being 

the  Antichrist  of  the  a  judgment  now  about 

to  have  the  benefit  of  ing;     Whether  already 

rightly  decided  or  nc  :isioa  made  under  tbd 

influence  of  enibittert  e-hearing,  therefore,  in 

a  cooler  mood  would  .  the  dictate  of  natural 

justice  as  well  as  of  vjnnoiiaii  cnarity.  As  a  specimen 
of  what  such  re-hearing  may  do,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
the  following  "recantation,"  incidcnt:illy  elsewhere  lighted 
upon,  Irom  Baxter's  Life.  Thus  speaks  the  great  non-con- 
Jhrmist: 

"  My  censures  of  the  Papists  do  much  differ  from  what 
they  were  at  first.  I  then  thought  that  their  errors  in  the 
docirines  of  faith  were  their  most  dangerous  mistakes.  But 
now  I  am  assured  that  their  misexpressions  and  misunder- 
standing us.  with  our  inistakings  of  them,  and  inconvenient 
expressing  of  our  own  opinions,  have  made  the  difference  in 
most  points  appear  much  greater  than  it  is,  and  that  in  some 
it  is  next  to  none  at  alt.  But  the  great  and  irreconcilable 
differences  lie  in  their  church  tyranny  —  in  the  usurpations 
of  their  hierarchy  and  priesthood  —  under  the  name  of  spi- 
ritual authority  exercising  a  temporal  lordship  —  in  their 
corruptions  and  abasement  of  God's  worship,  but,  above  all, 
in  their  systematic  befriending  of  ignorance  and  vice.  At 
first  I  thought  that  Mr.  Perkins  well  proved  that  a  reprobate 
cannot  go  beyond  a  Papist ;  but  now  I  doubt  not  that  God 
hath  many  sanctified  ones  among  them  who  have  received 
the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  practically  that  their 
contradictory  errors  prevail  not  against  them  to  hinder  their 
love  of  God  and  their  salvation,  but  that  their  errors  are  like 
a  conquerable  dose  of  poison,  which  a  healthful  nature  doth 
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^  lever  believe  that  a  man  may  not  be 

/hich  doth  but  bring  him  to  the  true 

heavenly  mind  and  life,  nor  that  God 

.0  hell  that  truly  loveth  him.    Also,  at 

any  doctrine  with  me  if  I  did  but  hear 

inti-Christian,  but  I  have  long  learned 

,  and  to  know  that  Satan  can  use  even 

;  and  aniirChrist  to  bring  a  truth  into 

I  lit,"  —  Lj/b,  part  i.,  p.  131. 

:i  of  reasoners  whom  our  author's  argu- 

t  very  threshold,  are  such  as  plant  them- 

jd  right  of  unlimited  private  judgment  in 

an  faith.     Whether  or  not  there  be  such 

iristian  dispensation,  is  evidently  the  turn- 

le  very  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 

ly,  of  revelation  itself,  for  what  shall  limit 

;i  judgment  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 

•hlimUmi    Why  may  not  the  authority  of 

JO  set  aside  by  the  individual  as  freely  as  that 

Catholic,  which  gives  him  the  scriptures? 

lority  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Christian 

jiblei  (as  in  point  of  fact  he  does,)  on  what 

nsistency  does  he  stand  when  he  refuses  to 

>hority  when  teaching  it  to  him  ?     Trusting  the 

i  iurch  in  greater,  why  not  in  minor  questions  i  or 

hurch,  we  ask,  to  form  the  canon  of  scripture, 

lone  to  interpret  it?  —  a  church  for  the  early 

nd  none  for  those  that  come  after  ?     Did  Chris- 

11    with    an    authoritative    teacher,    when    its 

:cmbers  were  few  and  united,  and  such  bond  of 

juentlyless  needed,  and  is  it  now  to  be  held 

:  such,  when,  through  the  many  men  and  many 

iristendom,  such  bond  of  Christian  unity  is  essen- 

ry  existence  ?    If  the  judgment  of  the  individual 

-']uale  test  of  Christian  truth,  then  can  there  be 

:ig  as  a  Christian  church,  or,  at  any  rate,  churches 

IS  as  individual  Christians,  since  individuality, 

i' fence  of  opinion,  is  as  essential  to  the  spiritual 

as  individuality  of  features  is  to  his  animal 


an 


I  ween  no  two  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  a  perfect 
—  dwelling  as  we  do. 


j.-Si\  in  his  self-formed  sphere  of  light  or  gloom." 
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This  system  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  Con^gational 
Churches  alone.  Their  very  maxim  is  sqparatum  —  their 
professed  rule  individual  judgment. 

"  According  to  their  principle  the  Church  is  nothing  more  than 
a  voluntary  association.  The  motive  for  entering  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  individual  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  his  edification  to  do  so. 
From  the  voluntary  principle  of  their  associations  they  argue,  that 
like  all  other  clubs,  societies,  etc.,  they  must  possess  the  absolute 
power  of  regulating  their  own  affairs,  appointing  their  servants  or 
ministers,  directing,  controlling,  paying,  dismbsing  them.  An 
infringement  on  any  of  their  privileges  they  regard  as  an  invasion 
of  their  indefeasible  rights.  In  short,  they  are  human  societies."  — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  375. 

How  such  latitudinarian  notions  strike  a  philosopher,  we 
may  take  the  word  of  Coleridge.  ^  My  fixed  principle  is, 
that  a  Christianity  without  a  church  exercising  spiritual 
authority,  is  vanity  and  dissolution ;"  so,  too,  "  the  Church,*' 
he  elsewhere  terms,  "  the  exponent  of  Christianity."  How 
such  arrogant  dogma  appears  to  the  scriptural  theologian, 
we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Palmer's  volumes  to  show.  How  to  the 
historian,  let  the  facts  of  history  exhibit — a  very  chaos 
without  form  and  void,  into  which  nothing  can,  or  ever  did 
bring  order,  beauty,  or  unity,  save  the  Christian  Church  — 
one,  holy.  Catholic,  and  apostolic.  How  our  author  brings 
out  this  idea  we  go  on  to  show,  but  we  will  not  here  conceal 
from  our  readers  our  impression  that  he  has  not  treated  this 
more  philosophical  part  of  his  subject  with  that  depth  of 
thought  that  we  think  befits  this  deepestof  all  Church  questions 
— the  true  line  of  demarcation,  we  mean,between  the  authority 
of  the  teaching  Church  and  the  independent  judgment  of 
the  conscientious  and  self-choosing  mind.  He  has  treated  it, 
we  mean,  rather  as  a  theologian  than  a  philosopher  —  dog- 
matically rather  than  spiritually.  It  is  not  surely  because 
we  deem  ourselves  competent  to  the  task  of  supplying  what 
Palmer  has  left  deficient  that  we  venture  on  the  following 
observations,  which,  if  any  one  shall  say  bear  trace  of  the 
philosophy  of  Coleridge,  we  shall  but  take  that  as  a  commen- 
dation which  they  intend  as  a  sneer,  and  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  acknowledge  therein  the  teaching  of  that  deep- 
searching  mind. 

The  right  of  the  Church  to  teach  authoritatively  the  rational  and 
choosing  mindj  is  a  problem,  then,  we  deem,  not  in  intellec- 
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taal,  but  in  spiritual  philosophy,  one  to  be  apprehended^  there- 
fore, not  comprehended^  by  the  thinking  mind  —  to  be  viewed  in 
its  jptrUiioZ  forms  as  a  guide  to  the  inquiring  consciencey  rather 
than  in  its  concrete^  as  a  definite  law,  speaking  dogmatically 
to  the  limited  understanding.    In  other  words,  this  combined 
result  of  teachable  obedience,  with  inquiring  independent 
choice,  is  the  expression  of  an  idea,  a  truth  out  of  time  and 
space,  and  beyond  the  power  of  language,  therefore,  either 
definitely  to  measure,  or  adequately  to  express,  a  thought  to 
be  but  approximated  to,  in  language,  and  that  only  through 
the  union  of  inconsistent  and  opposing  terms,  such  as  in 
truth  the  revealed  word  actually  uses  in  order  to  convey  this 
very  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  —  the  law   op 
UBBRTY  —  man  free  yet  bound,  and  bound  yet  free.     Such, 
then,  we  hold  to  be  the  true  position  of  the  individual 
Christian  in  relation  to  this  double  bond,  by  which,  under 
Grod,  his  spiritual  nature  is  tied  to  duty ;  and  they  only,  we 
think,  maintain  the  path  of  safety  who  thus  keep  at  once 
both  in  their  eye,  and  both  in  their  hearts,  the  Church  —  to 
whose  divine  teaching  they  reverently  bow — their  conscience 
and  reason,  at  whose  tribunal  all  questions  must  definitively 
be  tried.    Error,  fatal  error,  on  this  turning  question,  lies 
equally  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.     Whosoever  mag- 
nifies the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  slightest 
disparagement  (were  it  even  to  a  hsur's  breadth)  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  conscientious  will ;  or  the  teaching  of  the 
conscientious  will,  to  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  teach  the  truth  revealed  — 
whosoever  thinks  to  measure,  by  his  understanding,  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  this,  or  any  other  spiritual  question,  so 
as  to  apprehend  it  as  a  definite  law,  and  lay  it  down  in  words 
as  a  measurable  rule  for  the  conduct  of  himself  or  others  — 
he,  we  deem,  understands  not  the  nature  of  that  on  which 
he  presumes  to  dogmatize.    He  has  not  looked,  as  a  teacher 
should,  into  the  depths  of  his  own  heart ;  that  would  have 
taught  him  that  the*  attempt  to  measure  spiritual  things  by 
the  understanding,  is  like  that  of  measuring  the  heavens  by  a 
two-foot  ride.    Now  these,  we  deem,  are  not  words  without 
meaning  or  use  ;  on  the  contrary  we  hold,  that  all  practical 
error  on  this  point,  all  bigoted  conclusions,  have  resulted 
firom  inattention  to  this  primary  distinction,  and  we  hold 
further,  that  due  attention  to  it  is  the  only  practical  method 
either  to  understand  or  to  retrieve  our  errors.  The  rash  attempt 
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to  measure  in  words  this  spiritual  rule,  that  error  from  which 
all  division  comes  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  results  from 
being  one-sided  in  our  view.  If  we  look  to  both  poles^  and 
that  we  can  do  only  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  we  cannot 
even  attempt  it  —  looking  to  but  one,  to  the  thesis  or  the  anti^ 
thesis  of  the  idea,  it  ceases  to  be  a  spiritual  law  at  all,  it 
becomes  a  law  but  of  time  and  space,  dogmatic  and  impera- 
tive ;  clear,  it  may  be,  to  the  understanding,  as  "  obey  the 
Church,"  or  **  follow  your  own  judgment,"  but  then  not 
clear  to  the  spiritual  mind^  or  rather  false,  since  that  cannot  but 
recognise  the  practical  falseness  of  either  formula.  Under 
the  guidance  of  such  t^;ispiritual  philosophy  the  theologian 
who  looks  to  the  Church  becomes  the  Papist,  and  teaches 
Romish  slavery,  while  he  who  looks  to  reason  and  conscience 
runs  into  the  opposite  error  of  unlimited  dissent,  reject- 
ing all  notion  of  a  church  save  of  his  own  creation,  all  rule 
that  is  to  fetter  the  supremacy  of  unbridled  will.  Now, 
such  teaching  is  equally  false  and  equally  fatal  to  the  true 
Christian  spirit  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  yet 
they  both  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  taught,  and 
that,  too,  by  sincere  Christians,  until  such  teachers  shall  be 
content  to  learn  from  the  study  of  scripture,  or  from  those  to 
whom  scripture  has  taught  it,  a  deeper  and  a  more  spiritual 
philosophy,  recognising  that  in  such  matters  "  the  letter 
killeth,"  **  the  spirit  alone  giveth  life,"  and  that  the  under- 
standing, {(fQGyyrjfia  aagxos,)  the  earthly  faculty,  comprehendeth 
not  these  things,  ''  neither  indeed  can  it,  because  they  are 
SPIRITUALLY  disccmed." 

Such  we  deem  to  be  the  true  analytic  view  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  one  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  at  least  with  any 
thinking  mind,  by  the  adoption  of  any  imperative  rule  what- 
soever. What  the  Church  Catholic  teacnes  we  may  admit 
to  be  the  rule,  but  still  what  it  is  that  the  Church  Catholic 
teaches  is  a  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  the  conscientious  indir 
vidual  mind,  so  that  the  court  of  final  appeal,  even  here, 
must  still  be  "  in  faro  conscientuB  f^  or  should  it  again  be 
held  that  the  Spirit's  teaching  is  the  Christian's  rule,  we  may 
admit  this  too,  and  yet  must  we  ever  try  what  we  deem  to 
be  the  Spirit's  teaching,  and  see  "  whether  it  be  of  God  ;" 
and  the  only  test  to  which  we  can  bring  it  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  Catholic.  Under  this  mystery,  therefore,  as 
Christians  do  we  walk  in  all  inquiries  that  touch  the  rule  of 
faith.     But  to  return  to  our  author. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  otherwise  of  these  volumes,  no 
reader  of  ours  will  doubt  the  completeness  of  the  survey 
they  take  of  the  question,  who  looks  at  the  following  syllabus 
of  their  contents. 

Part  I.  The  **  notes"  of  the  Church  applied  to  the  existing 
communities  of  professing  Christians,  emoracing  the  Oriental 
Churches,  British,  Romish,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Zuin- 
glians,  with  the  case  of  the  Separatists,  or  dissenters  from 
me  Church  of  England,  and  the  Nestorians  and  Monosophytes 
in  the  East,  etc. 

Part  n.  Of  the  British  Reformation,  including  that  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Part  in.  Of  Scripture  and  Tradition. 

Part  rV.  Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
Faith  and  Discipline. 

V.  Of  the  Relations  of  Church  and  State. 

VL  Of  the  Sacred  Ministry. 

Vn.  Of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and,  lastly, 

A  supplement,  containing  answers  to  objections. 

Our  readers  may  thus  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  plan  ; 
with  what  ability  carried  out  we  must  refer  them  to  the 
volumes  themselves.  Nor  will  they  fail  to  be  struck,  we 
think,  with  the  tone  of  fearless  candor  that  pervades  all  Mr« 
Palmer's  statements ;  so  forcibly  indeed  does  he  bring  forth 
the  objections  of  adversaries,  that  we  have  ourselves  been 
more  than  once  puzzled  to  know,  until  coming  to  his  own 
conclusive  answers,  on  which  side  he  was  in  truth  arguing. 
Now  this  we  hold  to  be  a  rare  merit  in  a  theological  controver- 
sialist. Such,  then,  is  the  general  character  of  a  work,  the 
republication  of  which,  with  its  right  reverend  editor,  we 
bail  as  *'  timely,  and  called  for  by  the  turn  of  religious 
inquiry  in  our  own  country."  For  American  churchmen 
Bishop  Whittingham's  eulogium  on  these  volumes  will  be 
their  sufficient  warrant : 

"  Every  where,"  says  he,  "  the  editor  has  found  cause  for  admi- 
ration of  the  extent  and  depth  of  research,  the  accuracy  of  learning, 
and  the  clearness  of  methoaical  arrangement  which  makes  this,  as 
the  first  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  in  our  language,  so  among 
the  best  in  any."  —  Preface. 

Now,  from  this  eulogium  we  dissent  not,  though  we  must 

X'n  repeat  that,  superior  as  it  may  be,  to  most  or  all 
r  treatises  on  the  Church  in  fulness  and  exactness,  yet 

NO.  XIX. — VOL.  X.  .  15 
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still  we  regret  to  miss  in  it  that  tone  of  deep  spiritual  phi- 
losophy which  gives  to  the  divinity  of  Field  and  others  of 
the  seventeenth  century  their  commanding  influence  over  the 
mind.  We  would  that  our  author  recognised  more  fully 
in  his  conclusions  the  gulf  that  separates  the  dead  speculations 
of  the  understanding  from  the  living  truths  of  tne  spiritual 
mind.  Until  this  is  done,  we  hold  all  treatises  upon  the 
Church  to  be  naught  —  to  work  almost  as  much  evil  as 
good,  by  making  that  to  be  a  word  of  contention  among 
Christians  which  should  be  and  is  a  word  of  peace,  and  whigh, 
under  God,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  the  banner- word  of  re-union 
in  his  good  time  among  the  scattered  hosts  of  Christ.  But 
we  would  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  pressing  these 
thoughts  to  the  disparagement  of  our  author,  still  less  as 
against  his  spiritually  minded  editor,  in  whose  pure-hearted 
catholicity  and  self-denying  devotion  to  advance  it  we  have 
never  ceased  to  recognise  from  the  hour  he  first  put  on  his 
armor — the  spirit  of  a  purer  and  a  better  age.  But  we 
must  not  wander  from  our  task.* 

The  work  before  us  opens  with  a  definition  of  the  Church 
and  the  "  notes"  by  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished.  On 
these,  as  the  determining  features  of  Mr.  Palmer's  whole  rea- 
soning, we  must  consequently  dwell  somewhat  at  large.  We 
commence,  however,  as  a  matter  of  guidance,  with  what  he 
does  not  touch  upon  —  the  derivation  of  the  term  Church. 
'*  The  ancient  Saxon  word,"  says  Burns  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  "is  Cyrce;  the  Danish,  Kirke;  the  Belgic,  Kercke; 
the  Cimbric,  Kirkia  or  Kurk;^'^  —  all,  evidently,  the  same 
word,  and  as  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  «i/p«»«o»^, 
helongxng  to  tlie  Lord,  or  rather,  perhaps,  xu^ou  oixog,  the  Lord^s 
house,  the  latter  derivation  bemg  analogous  to  the  Ethiopia 
version  of  it.  The  earlier  and  purer  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
therefore,  which  toe  have  lost,  the  Scotch  retain,  their  Kirk 
coming  nearer,  in  sound,  at  least,  whatever  it  may  do  in 
substance,  to  the  primitive  Cyrce.  But  we  are  safer  in 
going  for  the  meaning  of  Church  to  its  original  and  scriptural 

*  The  external  appearance  of  these  volumes  is  more  creditable  to  the  publishers 
than  their  typographical  accuracy.  They  have  the  air  of  being  hurriwl  through 
the  press.  Among  such  indications,  passing  by  many  inaccuracies  in  dates  and 
classical  quotations,  we  woijld  point  out  a  note  of  the  editor's  of  half  a  page  in 
length,  given  on  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  page  of  the  second  volume,  and 
repeatea  "  totidem.  verbis"  with  some  additional  matter  on  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy-first  page  of  the  same  volume.  In  a  scholar-like  work  like  the  present, 
such  inaccuracies  are  inexcusable,  and  indeed,  touching  all  the  reprints  ef  that 
liberal  publishing  house,  wecounsiel  them  to  give  more  heed  to  ^inuter  accuracy. 
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name,  that  by  ^wfaich  our  blessed  Lord  and  bis  holy  apostles 
spoke  of  it — EnuXtjaux,  "  called  forth;"  that  is,  "the  Church," 
in  scripture  language,  is  that  which  stands  contradistinguished 
from  "the  world,"  as  a  body;  in  like  manner  as,  in  the  indi- 
vidual, "  the  spirit"  is  opposed  to  "  the  flesh,"  "  being  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other."  By  the  Church,  therefore,  is  to 
be  understood  "  those  called  forth,"  or  rather,  (as  the  singu- 
lar term  imports,)  "the  plurality  of  such  elect  looked  at  in 
their  unity,"  that  is,  as  a  body  compacted  of  many  members, 
and  thus,  among  themselves,  united  through  union  with 
Christy  their  head.  That  such  "  assemblage"  belongs  to  no 
one  age,  state,  nation,  or  language,  but  is  limited  solely  by 
its  relation  to  "  Him  who  hath  called  them  forth  from  dark- 
ness into  his  marvellous  light,"  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
term  itself,  but  also  from  all  that  scripture  teaches  with  regard 
to  it,  as  well  as  from  the  uniform  concurrent  language  of  all 
catholic  antiquity;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  all  ages.  To  take  one  of  a  thousand  illustrations, 
"  The  heavenly  city  in  the  days  of  its  pilgrimage  on  earth," 
are  the  words  of  Saint  Augustine,  "  admits  citizens  out  of 
all  nations,  and  assembles  a  company  of  pilgrims  out  of  all 
tongues,  not  caring  for  difierence  of  manners,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, but  rather  seeking  to  preserve  and  continue  them  for 
the  sake  of  earthly  peace,  if  only  they  hinder  not  the  religion 
which  teaches  the  only  Most  High  and  True."  —  Saint 
Augtistine^s  City  of  God^  1.  xix. 

Pfow,  some  such  catholic  deflnition  of  the  Church  must  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  every  sound  treatise  upon  it.  The  reader 
must  not  be  left  in  doubt  by  any  vague  interpretation  nor  led 
into  error  by  any  unscriptural  limitations.  We  do  not  lay 
this  to  the  charge  of  our  author;  on  the  contrary,  we  commend 
his  general  clearness  and  scriptural  largeness,  though  lie 
does  here  leave  somewhat  unsettled  in  which  of  the  five 
given  meanings  he  nses  the  term  Church;  but  we  do  say  that 
it  is  a  very  common  fault,  and,  where  it  exists,  a  fatal  one. 
But  to  look  at  others.  The  common  law  of  England  thus 
defines  the  Church,  as  Gibson  teaches :  "  a  spiritual  corpo- 
ration having  a  cure  of  souh  and  with  a  right  of  tithes.^^  But 
this  is  the  definition  of  an  established  qhurch.  That  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  is  also  one  having  reference  less  to  catholic 
teaching  than  to  local  or  national  questions  —  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  Articles  themselves  were  drawn  up;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  ecdmastical  rather  than  theological.     "  The  visible 
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Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in  the 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments 
be  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all 
those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same."  — 
Article  xix.  —  Of  the  Church. 

The  phrase,  "a  congregation,"  we  deem  uncatholic.  The 
Douay  Catechism  thus  gives  the  Roman  Church  definition, 
the  error  of  which  is  in  another  point,  though  of  the  same 
kind  ;  "  The  Church  is  the  congregation  of  all  the  faithful 
under  Jesus  Christ,  their  invisible  head,  and  his  vicar  upon 
earthy  the  pope.^^  We  need  not  point  out  how  essentially  wi- 
catholic  the  latter  clause  makes  it ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 
We  conclude  our  definitions  with  one  not  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause clothed  in  poetic  numbers  : 

"  One  only  way  to  Life, 
One  faith  delivered  once  for  all, 
One  holy  band  endowed  with  heaven's  high  call, 

One  earnest  endless  strife  — 
This  is  the  Church  the  Eternal  framed  of  old."* 

Now,  while  the  error  of  bigotry  would  tie  down  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Church  to  that  of  a  sect,  the  error  of  the  worldly 
reasoner  would  make  its  pale  co-extensive  with  religious 
sincerity  among  professing  Christians.  Against  both  these 
errors  our  author  presents  an  equal  impregnable  front.  To 
the  one  his  language  is :  "  The  Church  means  the  whole 
society  of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  including  all  who 

{)rofess  their  belief  in  Christ,  and  who  are  subject  to 
awful  pastors ;"  to  the  other :  "  The  Church  of  Christ 
is  not  formed  by  the  mere  voluntary  association  of  individuals, 
but  bj'^  Divine  grace  operating  either  by  miracle  or  by  ordi- 
nary means  of  Divine  institution."  Among  the  questions 
hereupon  at  once  mooted  between  our  author  and  his  editor, 
is  one  of  more  especial  interest  to  the  American  Church  in 
its  purposed  action  of  sending  American  bishops  beyond  its 
own  borders  to  Africa  and  to  Texas.  We  mean  the  ques- 
tion (p.  29)  whether,  in  strictness  of  theological  language, 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  national  Churches  having  a 
spiritual  existence  ;  •  as,  for  instance,  whether  we  should 
say  the  Church  o/'England,  or  in  England,  o/" America,  or  in 
America.     Palmer  justifies  the  position  of  national  churches 

^  Lyra  Apostolica,  sig.  y,  (understood  to  be  Keble.) 
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—  Bishop  Whittingham  doubts  it.  "  In  primitive  and  correct 
language,"  says  he,  "  it  paay  be  doubted  whether  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  national  Church."  Pearson,  (on  the  Creed)  he 
adds,  knows  nothing  of  them,  nor  Barrow,  who  looks  upon 
such  as  but  confederations,  civil,  not  spiritual  unities.  Bing- 
ham, too,  18  silent  as  to  their  existence.  If,  then,  such  be  the 
decision,  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  does  it  not  follow,  neces- 
sarily, that  no  Christian  church  can  extend  itself  nationaUy 
beyond  its  own  borders.  It  may  extend  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  then  it  is  only  by  planting  independent  Churches, 
not  portions  of  the  national  Church,  so  that  an  American 
bishop,  established  in  Africa  or  in  Texas^  becomes  not 
only  a  misnomer  in  terms,  but  what  is  worse,  a  solecism 
in  doctrine,  for  would  not  such  bishop,  we  ask,  immediately 
become  "  ex  vi  termini"  —  an  African  or  a  Teoxm  bishop  — 
one  spiritually  supreme  within  his  own  Episcopal  limits,  and 
ecclesiastically  independent  of  all  foreign  control  f  To  us  it 
seems  so,  and  wo  commend  the  doubt,  at  least,  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  before  proceeding 
to  legislate  or  act  in  the  premises. 

The  first  agitating  question,  however,  taken  up  by  our 
author,  relates  to  "  salvation  in  the  Church  only."  This  he 
decides  in  the  aflSirmative  :  ''  He  that  will  have  God  for  his 
Father,  must  have  the  Church  for  his  mother ;"  and  he  shows, 
moreover,  such  to  be  the  uniform  decision,  even  of  all  dissent- 
ing churches.  Thus  speaks  Calvin  with  more  than  his  usual 
emphasis :  "  Dei  favor  ....  ad  gregem  ejus  restringitur  ut 
semper  exitialis  sit  ah  Ecclesia  discessio.*^  —  Inst.  iv.  1.,  s.  4. 
Thus  say  the  English  Dissenters :  "  The  Church,  and  the 
Church  only 9  will  be  finally  saved :  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  alone,  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth ;  the 
Church,  and  nothing  but  the  Church,  secures  a  living  and 
faithful  ministry." — Essays  on  Church  Polity.  Even  so,  too, 
the  Quakers:  "Out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation;" 
but,  then,  they  hold  "there  maybe  members  of  this  Catholic 
Church  among  Heathens,  Turks,  and  Jews."  —  Barclay^ 
Prop.  X.,  p.  273.  Thus,  too,  lastly,  the  Independents,  or 
rejectors  oi  all  Church  government :  "  To  Christ's  Church 
on  the  earth  ...  all  the  promises  of  God  do  belong,  and  are 
confined."  —  Oioen^s  true  nature  of  a  Gospel  Church,  c.  xi.  We 
have  quoted  these  authorities  for  the  definitive  removal  of  the 
modem  prejudice  that  would  connect  Popery  and  intolerance 
with  the  maintenance  of  this  position,  and,  through  ignorance, 
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balance  against  it  the  names  of  the  very  testchers  here  quoted 
in  its  support.  With  that  view,  we  ^y,  we  have  given  their 
very  words,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  array  of  concurrent 
authority,  for  ourselves,  we  are  not  ready  to  adopt  it.  We 
concur  not  in  this  language  as  either  the  most  scriptural,  or 
the  most  rational,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  either  wounds 
Christian  charity,  by  visiting,  with  certain  condemnation,  all 
those  without  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  however  sincere 
and  faithful,  or  else,  with  equal  falseness  to  scripture,  ex- 
plains away,  with  a  view  to  comprehend  these  pious  Heathen, 
the  visible  into  the  invisible  Church.  Under  either  interpre- 
tation we  are  met  by  insuperable  difficulties.  The  true 
scripture  view,  and  the  safer  doctrinal  language,  we  think, 
stands  thus :  Salvation  is  of  Christ  alone,  but  not  alone 
of  the  Church  visible ;  "  There  is  none  other  name  given 
under  Heaven  whereby  men  must  be  saved."  But,  then, 
Christ's  merits  overflow  the  bounds  of  his  sacramental  ordi- 
nances, and  under  God's  mercy  apply  in  such  measure  as  to 
satisfy  God's  eternal  justice  to  those  who,  having  never  heard 
his  blessed  name,  do  yet  use  well  the  measure  of  grace 
afforded  them.  Surely,  at  least,  under  an  Apostle's  sanction, 
we  may  stand  firm  on  this  position.  "  Those  that  are  with 
out,"  that  is,  beyond  Christ's  visible  Church,  "  God  judgeth." 
The  measure  of  their  final  safety  is  not  put  on  the  same  scale 
aa  ours.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  for  those  to  whom  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  sent.  To  the  Heathen  belongs  his  own 
probation.  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?"  is  the  reproof  of  him 
who  would  look  further.  Nor  does  such  judgment,  as  some 
muy  think,  go  to  diminish,  in  aught.  Christian  zeal  for  spread- 
ing the  Church  of  Christ  among  the  Heathen.  It  but  puts  the 
duty  on  safer  ground  than  before.  Not  their  condemnation,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  oursy  of  which  we  are  certain,  if 
we  do  it  not,  is  the  penalty  for  disobeying  the  plain  injunction 
of  Christ,  **  Preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature." 

liut  this  matter  demands  a  little  further  opening  in  satis- 
faction of  the  text  already  quoted  :  "  There  is  none  other  name 
given  under  heaven."  There  is  indeed  no  other  name,  that  is, 
•*  rodcmptiYe  power ;"  all  is  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
lu  ihisscnstjisthe  text  true  in  its  literal  extent;  but  if,  with  Ter- 
tulliau  auil  Augustine,  we  make  the  text  assert  the  condemna- 
tion aiul  uiiacry  of  all  who  are  not  Christians  by  baptism,  and 
explicit  belief  in  the  revelation  of  the  new  covenant,  then 
wiih  iVleridge  we  say,  "  the  doctrine  is  true  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes — true  in  every  respect  in  which  any  practical, 
moral,  or  spiritual  interest  can  be  connected  with  it."  It  is 
true  in  respect  to  every  man  who  has  had,  or  might  have  had, 
the  Gospel  preached  to  him.  It  is  true  and  obligatory  for 
every  Chnstian  community,  and  for  every  individual 
believer,  whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  spreading 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  making  known  the  name  of  the 
only  Saviour  and  Kedeemer.  For  even  though  the  unin- 
formed heathen  should  not  perish,  the  guilt  of  their  perishing 
will  attach  to  those  who  were  commanded  to  teach  them  and 
did  not.  Such  conclusions  follow  logically ^  because  spiritually ^ 
but  when  the  theological  dogmatist  proceeds  to  deduce  from 
this  text  what  relates  not  to  man's  duty,  but  to  speculative 
doctrine,  and  to  teach  that  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  well  as  the 
uninstructed  savage  in  woods  or  wilds,  shall  all  be  condemned 
to  bear  their  part  "  with  the  devil  and  his  ansels,"  then  with 
Coleridge  again  would  we  remind  him,  ''  that  the  purpose 
of  scripture  was  to  teach  us  our  duty,  not  to  enable  us  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  souls  of  our  fellow  creatures."  — Aids  to 
Reflectionj  Aph.  ii..  Spiritual  Helium. 

The  "  notes"  of  tne  Church  have  been,  by  various  theo- 
logians, variously  enunciated,  but  those  given  by  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  creed  have  evidently  passed  into  the  widest 
adoption  —  "one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolical"  — 
"  one,"  as  having  unity  in  all  things  essential  to  salvation ; 
"  holy,"  as  teachmg  and  practising  holiness ;  "  catholic,"  as 
exhibiting  universality  in  creed  and  charity,  comprehending 
all  baptized  Christians  within  its  pale  ;  and,  lastly,  "  apos- 
tolical," as  deriving  its  ministry  and  sacraments  from  those  to 
whom  Christ  committed  them.  Now  we  deny  not,  that  in 
the  application  of  these  "  notes"  there  may  and  must  be 
much  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  "  notes"  themselves  we 
deem  there  ought  not  to  be  any,  nor  will  there  be,  we  think, 
among  those  who  study  the  question  with  a  view  to  form 
their  opinions,  and  not  Xo  justify  opinions  already  formed.  The 
sincere  and  simple-minded  inquirer  will  find  them  to  be 
scriptural  marks,  while  the  reflecting  and  deep-thinking  will 
see  them  to  be  necessary  ones.  The  denial  in  toto  of  a  visible 
Church  of  Christ,  that  notion  by  which  all  marks  of  distinc- 
tion are  swept  away,  save  holiness  in  its  individual  members, 
this  is  a  notion  of  very  recent  date  in  Christendom.  It  was 
unknown  even  to  those  whom  it  now  calls  its  sponsors,  such 
as  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Continen- 
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tal  Reformation;  for  all  these  speak  and  reason,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  society  — "  MaXer  visi- 
BiLis,"  is  the  emphatic  language  of  Calvin,  "  extra  cujus 
gremium  nulla  est  speranda  peccatorum  remissio  nee  tdla  salus*** 
Instit.  iv.,  c.  1,  s.  4.  But  to  look  into  these  notes  in  order. 
In  what  consists  the  "  unity"  of  this  visible  Church  of 
Christ  under  its  present  disunited  forms,  is  doubtless  a  ques- 
tion demanding  much  sound  Christian  discretion  in  the 
answerer,  as  well  as  the  deepest  heartfelt  piety  —  sound  dis- 
cretion, we  say,  not  to  compromit  the  truth  of  God's  word, 
and  a  pious  and  faithful  heart  to  enable  him  to  recognise 
heavenly  unity  even  amid  many  worldly  contests,  and  in 
the  dispersed  and  torn  fragments  of  that  body  which 
ought  to  be  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  without  rent  or 
schism,  "  woven  without  seam  throuffhout."  It  demands, 
we  say,  both  a  high  faith  and  a  wide  charity  thus  to  embrace 
in  love  Christ's  scattered  members  without  derogating  from 
his  truth.  Whether  our  author  here  comes  up  to  our  spi- 
ritual mark  we  have  already  hinted.  We  hold  him  somewhat 
deficient  in  that  higher  logic  which  raises  our  conceptions 
without  withdrawing  our  regards  from  earth,  and  ventures 
not  to  measure  heavenly  things  by  human  standards.  The 
unity  even  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  partakes,  as  we 
deem,  of  its  invisible  essence ;  it  is  a  unity  diffusive  beyond 
the  letter,  nor  is  it  to  be  meted  out  with  that  dogmatic  strict- 
ness of  local  bounds  which  belongs  to  human  institutions.  It 
is  in  truth  a  heavenly  pattern  unto  which  man  but  approxi- 
mates in  his  best  obedience :  where  ceases  that  line  which 
determines  human  acceptance  before  God  through  cove- 
nanted mercy,  it  is  not  for  man  imperatively  to  lay  down. 
Closer  and  closer  to  that  central  ideal  form  of  doctrine  disci- 
phne  and  worship  which  bears  the  stamp  of  catholic  and 
apostolic  antiquity,  this  is  our  only  rule  and  measure. 
W  hat  degree  of  doctrinal  error,  what  measure  of  irregular 
discipline  cuts  off  conclusively  from  Christian  unity  and 
sacramental  grace,  let  him  decide  who  thinks  he  knows ;  for 
ourselves,  as  we  know  not,  so  are  we  content  to  hold  such 
departure  to  be  the  path  of  danger  to  those  who  follow  it,  but 
not  necessarily  that  of  death. 

The  scriptural  unity  of  the  Church  has  its  threefold  bond, 
in  faith,  in  love,  in  sacramental  ordinances.  All,  therefore, 
is  not  severed  till  all  be  broken.  The  breach  of  the  first 
constitutes  heresy,  {aigsaig,)  that  is,  individual  choice,  with 
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a  Binful  will,  of  doctrines  against  the  voice  of  the  Church 

Calbolic.     The  breach  of  the  second  causes  divisions — a 

Boluiion  of  the  bonds  of  charity.     Of  the  third  tiie  result  ia 

BchiscQ' — an   actual   splitting   asunder — a  solution  of  that 

continuity  on  which  depends  the  common  life  of  the  common 

body.      But   herein   must  a  charity  of  faith   be  our   rule, 

taught  us  moreover  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  life.     It  has 

been  observed  in  surgical  operations,  that  nature  not  only 

I  quickly  re-unites  what  the  knite  separates  in  vital  action,  but 

I  tbat  the  vital  fluid  passes  even  wtien  the  nerve  is  divided, 

]  provided  there  be  the  energy  of  health  in  the  limb,  and  the 

!  parts  cut  be  not  too  widely  separated.     Now,  Jet  us  trust 

[  Biat  in  grace  too  there  is  a  "  vit  medicatrix,"  which  not  only 

I  cicatrizes  the  wound  when  there  is  no  proud  flesh  or  angry 

I  swelling,  but  also  leaps  the  interval,  and  carries  life  at  least, 

I  if  not  full  health,  to  parts  that  would  otherwise  gangrene  and 

I  drop  off. 

We  roust  distinguish,  therefore,  between  error  and  heresy, 
between  the  dissenter  and  the  schismatic,  and  are  justified 
in  believing  that  over  her  erring  and  wandering  children, 
wherever  scattered,  the  blessing  of  an    apostolic   Church 
I  may  and  does  spread  and  prevail  in  the  sight  of  God,  even  as 
I  aparent's  prayers  for  his  forgetful,  perhaps  rebellious  offspring, 
f  and  that  such  therefore  may  be  counted  holy  even  for  their 
I  ioly  mother's  sake.     "  Ecclesia  mater  gentinm." 
I      Bui  with  a  view  to  arrive  more  exactly  at  the  scriptural 
I  meaning  of  the  term  "  schism,"  we  would  here  add  what 
1  Palmer  has  not  given,  some  critical  data  for  ascertaining  it. 
The   Greek   word  aziafia   stands  but  once  untranslated  in 
our  version,  namely,  "  That  there  should  be  no  schism  in 
the  body." —  1  Corinthians,  xii.,  25.     As  noun  or  verb,  how- 
ever,  it  occurs   fifteen   times   in  the  original;    ten    times 
literally  in  reference  to  material  things,  as  rocks,  the  vail, 
etc.;  five   times   figuratively,  or  rather  spiritually;  in  but 
tittee,  however,  with  reference  to  the  Church,  and  these  all 
in  one  single  epistle,  namely,  the  First  to  the  Corinthians. 
Now  in  each  of  these  the  contest  will  lead  us  to  the  apostle's 
meaning.     In  ibe  first  (c,  iii.,   v.  3,)  it  is  clearly  a  case  of 
"  faction,"  leading  private  Christians  to  follow  man's  teach- 
ing, and  raise  up  sects — "I  am  of  Paul  and  I  of  Apollos."  In 
[be  second,  (c.  xi.,  v.  IS,)  relating  to  the  Corinthians'  feasts 
of  charity,  it  is  evidently  the  "  selfish  spirit,"  leading  men 
to  the  disunion  and  disorder  tbat  flow  from  want  of  love  — 
NO.  XIX. — VOL.  X.  16 
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"  Every  one  taketh  before  other."  And,  in  the  third  case, 
(c.  xii.,  V.  25,)  it  is  ambitious  rivalry  of  members  —  the 
hand,  or  the  eye,  or  the  foot,  in  rebellious  separation  from 
that  body  on  which  all  depend,  and  which,  though  consisting 
of  many  members,  has  yet  but  one  life  and  one  head.  Such 
are  obviously  the  scriptural  meanings  of  this  term,  leading 
us  to  the  equivalent  distinction  of,  first,  schism  in  the  faith 
or  teacher ;  second,  in  charity,  or  disunion  in  the  Christian 
life  ;  and,  thirdly,  schism  in  sacramental  union,  or  separation 
from  the  Catholic  body. 

Of  the  danger  and  guilt  of  5cAwm,  in  any  of  its  forms,  there 
never  was  any  doubtful  question  in  the  Church  ;  all  Chris- 
tian teachers,  those  even  who  have  most  strikingly  exhibited 
it  in  their  own  acts,  unite  in  the  utter  condemnation  of  it ; 
the  only  diflBculty,  therefore,  lies  in  the  practical  determina- 
tion of  what  schism  is.  "  If  we  leave  Christ's  hospital,'* 
says  Baxter,  **  we  cannot  expect  the  presence  and  help  of 
the  physician  ;  nor  will  he  be  a  pUot  to  those  who  forsake  his 
ship,  nor  a  captain  to  those  who  separate  from  his  army.  Out 
of  this  ark  there  is  nothing  but  a  deluge,  and  no  place  of 
rest  or  safety  for  a  soul."  Admitting  this,  we  are  still  to  seek 
as  to  what  constitutes  this  "  leaving,"  and  "  forsaking,"  and 
"  separation."  Does  the  mere  fact^  we  ask,  of  separation, 
necessarily  involve  one  or  both  parties  in  the  guilt  of  schism? 
or  are  respective  motives  to  be  taken  into  account,  or  may 
both  be  free  from  sin  ?  If  the  first  be  the  rule,  then  is  the 
whole  Christian  world  drowned  in  schism — one  half  of  it 
at  a  single  glance,  either  the  eastern  or  the  western,  or  both, 
not  being  in  communion.  Then  again  the  Anglican  Church, 
or  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  or  both?  —  the  Continental 
Reformers  or  the  church  from  which  they  went  forth  ?  Such 
are  the  hard,  but  necessary  questions  that  follow  from  iden- 
tifying separation  with  schism.  But  if  Christian  motives 
may  modify,  still  more  excuse  separation,  then  milder 
conclusions  follow.  That  division,  then,  only  is  schism 
which  is  done  in  pride,  in  obstinacy,  or  in  unbelief,  as  most 
of  early  divisions,  and  some  modern  ones,  have  obviously 
been.  That  again  is  pardonable  which  is  done  in  error, 
whether  of  fact  or  opinion,  and  in  good  faith  as  Christians, 
as  Luther  and  his  co-workers  in  reform,  not  intending  final 
separation.*     That  again  may  be  termed  justifiable  separa- 

*  For  fifly  years  did  the  Lutherans  continue  to  appeal  to  a  general  council ; 
nor  did  thev  finally  vohmtarUy  separate  from  the  cAurch,  but  were  ezcommuni- 
cated,  and  lorcibly  expelled  from  it  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
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tion,  when,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  was  not  from  the 
Church  Catholic*  but  solely  from  a  corrupt  and  usurping 
branchy  and  that  too  in  necessary  defence  of  scriptural 
rights.  In  other  words,  schism,  as  s./actj  is  one  thing,  the 
sin  of  schism  is  another,  and  cannot  exist  without  a  partici- 
pation of  sinful  will ;  the  tenet  held  may  be  of  schism,  and 
yet  the  man  holding  it  not  in  schism.  His  position  doubtless 
IS  a  false  one,  and  therefore  a  dangerous  one,  but  then  the 
spirit  in  which  he  holds  it  may  be  a  faultless  one,  like  that  of 
a  soldier  who  hath  mistaken  his  orders,  and  obeys  in  vnU 
while  he  disobeys  in  fact;  wrong  in  the  premises  on  which 
he  reasons,  and  therefore  wrong  in  his  conclusion,  but  still 
charitably  admitting,  amid  all  his  logical  errors,  of  being 
right  in  that  higher  logic  which  is  of  the  Spirit's  teaching, 
even  that  of  an  humble  and  a  thankful  heart  that  would  not 
willindy  err  from  the  path  of  God's  teaching. 

And  here  again  would  we  quote  in  support  the  catholic 
sentiment  of  Coleridge,  '<  Resist  every  false  doctrine,  but 
call  no  man  heretic."  "  The  false  doctrine  does  not  make  the 
man  a  heretic,  but  an  evil  heart  may  make  any  doctrine 
heretical.''  Now  our  author's  judgment  approximates  to 
this,  sufficient  at  least  to  lead  him  to  exonerate  from  the 
charge  of  schism  the  early  continental  reformers.  Their 
appeal  to  a  free  general  council,  persevered  in  for  fifty  years, 
and  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  take  away  from  their  act  that  contumacy  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  schism.  Nor  are  we  without  high  authority 
in  this. 

"  Where,"  says  Hale,  with  the  sound  judgment  of  a  lawyer, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  *'  the  cause  of  schism  is 
necessary,  there,  not  he  that  separates,  but  he  that  is  the 
cause  of  separation,  is  the  schismatic."  —  Tract  coficeming 
Schism.  Nor  did  the  German  Protestants,  on  their  part, 
separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  well  observed  by 
Cbillingworth,  they  were  "  non  /ugitivi  sed  Jitgati,**  chased 
and  driven  from  their  communion  —  *'  Separatists,  therefore, 
not  schismatics." 

How  far,  indeed,  their  followers  stand  free  from  the  charge, 
not  professing  the  same  spirit  of  submission  to  the  Church 
Catholic,  our  author  does  not  so  clearly  state.  His  editor, 
however,  very  clearly  expresses  his  conviction  that  schism 
does  rest  upon  them  through  their  voluntary  continuance  in  a 
state  of  separation  fix)m  other  portions  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
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confessedly  not  liable  to  that  charge  of  idolatrous  terms  of 
communion  on  which  they  justified  their  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

In  the  case  of  the  English  Dissenters,  however,  our  author 
finds  no  such  qualifying  circumstances ;  sinful  conditions  of 
communion,  there  were  none  in  the  English  Church.  It  was 
but  upon  decent  rites  and  ceremonies  they  separated,  oyer 
which,  as  the  Church  has  ever  had,  both  from  reason  and 
scripture,  rightful  authority,  so  of  their  expediency  she  alone 
is  judge;  nor  did  they  profess  any  submission  to  the  voice  of 
the  Church  Catholic.  Such  separation  was,  therefore,  not 
without  the  guilt  of  schism,  greatest,  however,  in  its  beginners 
and  founders,  how  far  morally  resting  upon  their  followers  and 
descendants,  is  a  question  above  man's  decision,  and  one 
modified  indefinitely  b^  each  individual's  means  of  knowing 
and  judging  of  the  scnptural  "  notes"  of  the  Church.  Such 
is  the  charitable  teaching  even  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  inclined  to  undervalue  the  ministerial  unity  of 
the  Church.  "If  any  man  be  a  leader  and  a  teaching  here- 
tic, and  will  add  schism  to  heresy,  and  be  obstinate  in  both, 
he,  without  repentance,  must  needs  be  lost,  while  many  that 
succeed  him  in  the  error  only,  without  the  obstinacy,  may  be 

saved I  say  these,  however  misled,  are  neither 

heretics  nor  schismatics  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  state  of  salvation."— 2^ttd'«  Controversy  with  Fisher ^ 
sec.  tl6. 

Among  the  perilous  propositions  (popularly  speaking)  de- 
iluoed  from  these  principles  is,  that  there  cannot  be  m  the 
same  portion  of  Christendom,  more  than  one  Church  right- 
fully claiming  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is,  not 
iu  schism.  Altar  cannot  rise  against  altar  without  sin. 
Thus,  in  the  realm  of  England,  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
and  i!«  schismatic^  having  intruded  after  the  Reformation  with 
ltd  rival  altar  for  the  first  time,  about  the  year  1570,  when 
imMubers  began  first  to  fall  off  from  the  Church  of  England, 
onrouragcd  and  stimulated  by  emissaries  sent  forth  from 
Konu*.  In  Scotland,  again,  the  Kirk,  notwithstanding  its 
prt'stMU  ostablisliment  by  the  civil  authority,  is  also  to  be  held 
as  iu  srhisui,  the  Episcopal  Church  being  its  original  Christian 
i'huroh,  and,  however  small  for  a  season,  yet  having  never 
t'uilod  within  that  country  to  claim  obedience  from  Christians 
uiul  being  ready  to  furnish  to  them  a  supply  of  authorized 
pastors.    But  against  popular  choice  apostolical  succession 
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weighed  light  in  the  balance  there  as  it  has  done  elsewhere* 
"  The  will  of  the  people,"  to  use  the  poet's  stem  satire,  "  to 
choose  their  God"  was  not  to  be  gainsaid : 

"  Speak  ye  of  rights  1  What  right  in  Reason's  eye 
Outweighs  the  sanction  of  a  nation's  nod  1 
Who  shall  condemn  a  people  1  Who  deny 
That  people's  privilege  to  choose  their  God  ?"* 

But  on  this  principle,  how  stands,  it  may  be  asked,  the 
Church  named  "Protestant  Episcopal"  in  America?  Within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  its  altar  is  to  the  eye  but  one 
among  many,  and  yet,  as  would  seem  by  the  well  established 
principles  already  laid  down,  but  one  of  that  multitude  may 
stand  not  schismatical.  We  reply,  the  only  one  against  which 
the  charge  of  schism  can  not  for  one  moment  rest,  appears  to 
us  to  be  that  one ;  and,  that  whether  we  look  to  recognised 
ecclesiastical  principles  or  to  the  well  known  facts  of  history. 
In  theory,  the  English  colonies  were  **  ipso  facto**  of  the 
Church  of  England,  even  from  their  first  organization,  inde- 

Eendent  of  the  fact  of  its  actual  introduction,  and  were  thus 
eld  to  be,  as  is  well  known,  both  by  the  Parliament  and 
convocation  of  England,  being  placed  by  them,  both  legally 
and  canonically,  under  the  Episcopal  supervision  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  saving  chartered  or  proprietary  rights  in  colonies 
not  of  the  crown.  Now,  against  this  fundamental  condition,  no 
hostile  prescriptive  claim  could  hold,  no  "  non  user**  work  "^ 
feasance^*''  nor  any  planting  of  dissenting  congregations  break 
this  primitive  bond  so  as  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  any 
art  of  its  once  appropriated  province.  The  Church  of 
ngland  might  be  negligent  of  its  rights  or  careless  of  its 
duties  towards  its  colonies,  and  we  are  far  from  maintaining 
that  she  either  truly  appreciated  the  one  or  faithfully  per- 
formed the  other.  Not  for  her,  therefore,  but  for  ourselves, 
do  we  here  argue,  and  claim  that,  as  children,  we  are  not  to 
be  despoiled  of  our  Christian  inheritance  because  a  forgetful 
parent  neglected  duly  to  bring  us  up  in  "  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  Thus  then,  it  stands  in  the  sound 
theory  of  the  Church  and  British  constitution.  How,  too, 
stands  it  when  historically  considered  f 
Not  only  were  those  who  first  discovered  and  took  posses^ 

*  Lyra  ApostoUca,  cxli.,  6,  (undentood  to  be  Newman.) 
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sion  of  these  coasts  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
planting,  thereibrn,  with  the  British  flag,  the  Church  of  Bri- 
tain, but  the  first  actual  aeitlement  upon  them,  we  mean  that 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  (1607 ,J  was  under  the  express  au- 
thority and  guidance  of  the  Cfiurch.  The  Plymouth  or  In- 
dependents' settlement  came  later  by  thirteen  years,  (1620;) 
nor  only  so,  but  in  studiously  rejecting,  as  they  did,  all  church 
government,  it  was  i    '     '  iry  fact  as  to  the  intro- 

duction of  that  whic'  I  not  to  introduce — the 

Chubch.     1'lius  thf  se  with  the  colonies  till 

pohtical  separation  i  sd  thenecessityof  eccle- 

siastical separation,  le  apostolical  gift: — the 

Episcopate,  receivec  ler  Church  in  17S4  and 

1787,  which  gave  to  Church  an  unquestioned 

independent  nation  n  distinct  branch  of  the 

Church  of  Christ.  claim  of  prior  right  can 

the  Church  of  Rome  emblance  of  opposition. 

Within  the  bounds  ot  tne  o  rilish  provinces  not  only 

was  it  always  a  church  in  scnism,  as  being  such  in  England, 
from  which  its  members  came,  but  also  was  it  such  by  law 
in  the  colonies  themselves,  in  ail,  at  least,  save  in  those  of 
Maryland  and  Rhode  Island,  and  there  enjoyed  but  with 
all  others  an  equal  toleration.  Nor  only  thus ;  hut  its  ac- 
tual ecclesiastical  establishment  in  our  country  by  Bishops 
consecrated,  through  which  alone  in  states  not  ecclesiastically 
dependent  can  the  Church  be  established,  —  this  was  later 
by  several  years  than  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
their  earliest  Bishop  (Carroll)  for  Baltimore  bearing  date 
1790.*  Now  we  press  not  this  argument  to  harsh  practical 
conclusions,  for  we  hold,  as  already  said,  that  no  spiritwd 
truth  may  be  thus  safely  transferred  from  its  own  basis  of  wide 
principle  and  translated  into  the  unyielding  language  of  limit- 
ed fact,  but  we  here  urge  it  solely  in  its  defensive  character, 
as  setting  the  EngUsh  Church  above  named  conclusively 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  suspicion  of  schism,  should  any  op- 
ponent he  inclined  to  use  that  argument.  Or,  were  we 
called  on  lo  state  our  conclusion  in  affirmative  terms  on  this 
point,  it  would  bo  thus  r  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  of 

•  Nor  ihtis  only,  bm  llip  Btknnwlfdjiil  inrgiilnriiy  orBishop  Carroll's  conM- 
crmioii  in  ils  lunni;  [>rrfinni«l  bv  but  pnf  Bishop,  and  thai  a  ciwlar  one, 
(Wnlmiky,)«h,.srt>»ii,  im.,  Bpjwiiri  itjclf  u>  ha^e  laborol  under  the  sune 
irrrgulnrity.  hnsi-ait  diiiibl,  I'vfii  iii  llioniiiulsof  many  RonianisIS,  oti  the  TalidJtJ 
uf  all  ottlm  tlial  liair  tul'9C<{utnlly  llowcd  I'rotu  tbetii. 
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Rome  followed  the  Church  of  England  with  its  Episcopate,* 
while  the  Independents  and.  Dissenters  had  no  Episcopate  to 
oppose  to  it,  that  the  Church  Catholic,  therefore,  in  its  apos* 
tolic  form,  was  earliest  established  in  these  United  States, 
first  as  colonies  necessarily,  and  then  as  states  voluntarily, 
by  and  from  the  Church  of  England,  an  acknowledgedly 
pure  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  it  therefore 
follows,  by  necessary  consequence,  as  the  Church  could 
not  a  second  time  be  planted  within  it,  that,  under  the 
scriptural  obligations  of  Christian  unity,  with  the  penalty  of 
schism  hanging  over  those  who  violate  it,  all  Christians 
were  and  are  bound,  on  scriptural  principles,  to  look  unto 
the  communion  of  that  Church.  Now  this  deduction,  as 
already  said,  we  state  not  in  the  way  of  condemnation,  but 
solely  of  argument.  It  follows  necessarily,  we  say,  from 
principles  not  lightly  assumed,  or  partially  recognised,  but 
principles  coeval  with  Christian  teaching,  and  co-extensive 
with  the  Christian  world,  and  against  which,  until  as  of 
yesterday,  no  voice  of  reclamation  was  ever  heard.  From 
such  principles,  we  say,  it  follows  necessarily ;  let  those  who 
mislike  the  inference,  in  justice  to  themselves,  re-examine 
the  premises. 

On  this  principle  it  is  that  all  foreign  missionary  operations 
in  the  Church  should,  as  we  think,  ever  be  conducted. 
Where  a  recognised  Christian  church  exists,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Greece,  or  the  east  generally,  there  no  rival  church  is  to 
be  set  up,  no  converts  sought  to  be  made  to  a  new  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  but  all  Christian  teaching  from  abroad  be, 
even  as  brother  teaches  brother,  on  the  principle  o( eniig/Uenin^f 
not  proselytizing — purifying,  not  overthrowmg.  To  this  rule 
there  may  be  no  exception,  in  substance^  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  schism  ;  in  form  there  may  be,  as  where  a  Christian 
church  follows  abroad  her  own  children  with  her  own  lan- 
guage and  liturgy,  where  difference  of  tongue  demands 
imperatively  a  different  administration.  Under  this  class  of 
justifiable  exceptions  falls  the  case  of  an  English  Bishop  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  another  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  action  of  the  American  CKurch  in 
the  case  of  her  Texan  children.  But  to  pass  to  an 
analogous  question. 

«  Tbeeariiest  Romish  Bishop  within  the  United  States  dates  1790;  of  the 
Choreh,  one  in  1784 ;  two  a^ain  in  1787 ;  one  in  1790. 
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political  separation  came  and  involv' 
siastical  separation.     Then  came  tl 
Episcopate,  received  from  the  moi' 
1787,  whiah  gave  to  the  American 
independent  national   existence  as 
Church  of  Christ.     Nor  against  thi 
the  Church  of  Rome  offer  even  a 
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that  it  now  finds  somewhat  of  difficulty  in  reclaiming  its  own* 
But  as  a  stolen  title  vests  not  by  use,  so  is  there  no  prescrip- 
tion that  can  make  this  good  for  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  Church  Catholic  may  now,  as  she  is  actually  doing,  and 
should  have  done  long  since,  re-demand  it  as  of  her  inalien- 
able prerogatives- — she,  and  she  alone,  is  catholic,  that  is, 
•*  universal"  —  ("  Sancta  ecclesia  idea  Catholica  quod  univer- 
ioliter  diffusaJ**  —  Isidore) -^limited  by  no  bounds  save  those 
of  the  fallen  race  of  man,  whom  she  comes  divinely  com- 
missioned to  instruct  and  save.  Hard,  then,  as  it  may  be  to 
change  names  in  popular  use,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  with 
some  no  less  than  to  change  natures,  yet  with  all  reflecting 
minds  and  thoughtful  pens  it  must  and  will  be  done  in  this 
case,  were  it  but  to  avoid  the  literal  absurdity  of  calling  the 
same  church  at  the  same  time  both  local  and  universal  — 
Roman  and  catholic.  But  a  higher  consideration  moves  us ;  it 
is  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  not  be  by  a  Christian  tongue 
despoiled  of  her  rightful  titles,  and  one  of  the  true  notes 
that  belong  to  her  as  of  her  blessed  Lord's  personal  gift  — • 
•*  Catholic  —  Go  ye  into  all  the  world"  —  "  Preacb  the 
Gospel  to  EVEBY  CREATURE."  To  provc  the  catholicity  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  therefore  a  needless  task,  as  such 
character  is  involved  in  her  very  mission.  The  Church  is 
THE  ark  sent  forth  from  God  amid  the  outpourings  of  his 
judgments.  It  is  the  covenant  of  mercy  established  between 
God  and  rebellious  man.  It  is  the  channel  of  grace  which 
Christ  hath  opened  for  all  those  who  seek  a  Saviour.  Not, 
therefore,  in  Rome  only,  nor  yet  in  churches  of  Roman 
obedience,  but  wheresoever  man  bears  about  him,  and  that 
is  every  where,  an  accusing  conscience,  and  a  heart  weighed 
down  with  the  sorrows  or  the  vanities  of  life  —  for  all  such 
is  THE  Church  given  and  provided  ;  a  mother  within  whose 
capacious  bosom  the  whole  world  may  seek  shelter  and  find 
repose — -"shelter,"  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour; 
"  repose,"  through  grace  bestowed  by  a  risen  Saviour. 
Therefore  is  it  that  we  deny  such  epithet  to  any  local  limited 
church,  werfe  it  even  of  tenfold  the  extent  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  or  may  claim  to  be.  Were  there  but  one  single 
commonion  upon  earth,  pure  in  faith,  and  apostolic  in  minis- 
try, standing  apart  from  Roman  jurisdiction,  the  Church  of 
Rome  would  still  be  but  a  main  branch,  not  the  root  of  the  vine, 
but  wide-spread  and  mighty,  still  not  catholic.  How  much  less, 
then,  now,  we  say,  when  the  Eastern  Church  divides  Chris- 
NO.  nx.— VOL.  X.  17 
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tendom  with  her,  and  the  Churches  of  England  and  America, 
and  the  north  ot"  Europe,  quarter  it,  und  the  Coiuinental 
Reformers,  with  their  descendants,  again  limit  that  remainder. 
Let  this,  then,  wy  urge,  be  with  all  catholic  Christians 
a  settled  question,  and  let  the  Church  of  Rome  be  conlent  w 
yield  back  to  the  voice  of  enlightened  Christendom  what 
she  once  arrogantly  extorted  from  the  fears  or  ignorance  of 
debased  ant!  unenligi  '  ""   '         '.om,thatofbeingtheeeat 

and  centre  of  the  !  h  of  Christ;  or,  as  the 

creed  of  Pope  Piu(  its  it  in  the   confession 

of  its  members,  (iha  h  Rome  cuts  herself  off 

from  the   unity  of  t  acknowledge  the  Holy 

Catholic  Aposiohc  >  s)  to  be  the  mother  and 

mistress  of  alloiher  promise  true  obedience 

to  the  Bishop  of  Rt  >  Saint  Peter,  prince  of 

the   apostles  and  v;  Ihrist."  —  Art.  x.     It  a 

worth  while  here  to  5,  the  coiixi»lenaj  of  this 

infallible  church,     tvbi    1  ^^      has  eUewbere  said  in 

purer  times,  "  1  confidently  uuirm,'  says  Gregory  the  First 
of  Rome,  (1.  G,  ep.  ai),)  "  that  whoso  calls  hicnself  universal 
Bishop,  in  a  forerunner  of  AniichrUt."  "  Superbum  nimu  est," 
he  adds,  it  is  too  proud  for  a  Christian  ;  it  belongs  to  him 
who  fell  through  pride.  Nor  do  we  say  this  in  the  spirit  of 
defiance  or  contumely;  viewed  simply  as  the  Church  of 
Rome,  apart  from  her  papal  errors,  even  we  do  her  reverence 
as  the  mighty  mother  of  many  children,  for  ages,  under 
God's  providence,  the  watchful  guardian  of  apostolic  faith; 
the  nurse  of  Christian  piety  and  self-sacrificing  charity  ;  the 
great  missionary  teacher  of  the  heathen  in  the  north  and 
east :  and  in  the  west  and  south,  the  sole,  or  next  to  sole, 
conservator  of  the  light  of  human  learning.  Such  is  her 
fairer  portrait  in  the  eyes  of  the  truly  caltiolic  Christian. 
But  alas  for  human  pride  :  as  a  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
clothed  in  papal  garments  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
claiming  to  be  as  God  ;  calling  on  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  bow  down  and  receive  her  yoke  on  their  necks,  and  her 
bridle  in  their  mouths,  claiming  the  infallibihtyof  Christ  for 
all  her  private  judgments,  and  enforcing  them  with  fire  and 
sword  wherever  her  power  went,  and  with  anathema  and 
interdict  wherever  her  name  was  feared,  and  finally  cutting 
herself  off  from  all  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  Chrisiiao 
world,  by  nailing  lo  the  moit,  as  in  the  Tridentine  Council  she 
did,  her  otherwise  transient  and  curable  errors,  how  can  we 
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but  regard  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  not  as  the  prophesied 
mother  of  abominations,  at  least  as  foremost  among  those 
predicted  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  should 
most  need  to  be  purged  and  purified ;  first  among  those 
forewarned  teachers  whose  guileful  words  should  eat  as  doth 
a  canker  into  the  very  heart  of  Gospel  truth,  and  who,  there- 
fore, should  themselves  be  saved  but  as  by  fire. 

But  in  here  opening  this  searching  question  we  have  anti- 
cipated our  author,  who  reserves  to  the  last  the  subject  of 
the  papal  power.  We  may,  therefore,  return  to  it  before 
closing. 

Pass  we  on  to  the  last  "  note"  of  the  Church,  apostolical 
"  derived  from  the  apostles,"  such  derivation  being  obviously 
essential  to  whatever  church  professes  to  be  founded  by 
Christ,  since  into  their  hands  was  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion fully  given,  with  the  command  that  they  in  like  manner 
should  confer  that  ministry  they  had  received  on  others  after 
them,  as  we  know  they  did.  Between  Christ  and  his 
Church,  therefore,  the  apostles  constitute  a  necessary  link ; 
through  them,  if  true,  it  must  pass ;  from  them  it  must,  by 
regular  derivation,  be  derived.  This  at  least  is  clear.  From 
this,  then,  it  follows,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  no 
ministry  in  the  Christian  Church  not  traceable  up  by  visible 
succession  to  them,  is  a  ministry  with  covenanted  power  to 
teach  or  seal.  To  teach  with  charity  simply,  we  deny  not. 
This  is  an  attribute  of  the  Christian  calling,  and  belongs 
therefore,  to  every  Christian,  but  to  teach  with  authority 
belongs  only  to  an  apostolic  ministry,  sent  as  ambassadors 
by  those  whom  Christ  himself  sent.  Still  more  is  it  the 
peculiar  province  of  such  ministry,  in  God's  name,  and  in 
Christ's  behalf,  "  to  loose  and  to  bind" — to  seal  the  cove- 
nants—  to  draw  down  on  the  penitent  believer  no  doubtful 
blessings,  and  in  the  sacrifice  oi  prayer  and  praise  to  bear 
up,  in  no  doubtful  acceptance,  unto  Christ's  throne,  the 
homage  of  an  assembled  church.  That  such  ministry  must 
be  of  Christ,  and  therefore  through  his  apostles,  and, 
therefore,  by  an  external  visible  calling  through  those  by 
them  called,  is  the  position  which  our  author  both  maintains 
and  establishes,  and  that  both  scripturally  and  logically,  on 
the  score  of  reason,  and  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
Church.  That  such  position  may  and  will  provoke  contro- 
versy is  to  be  expected ;  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  some 
having  fallen  off  from  such  church  and  ministry,  but  then  it  will 
do  dissenters  no  harm  to  re-examip'  ~~~Qund  on  which 
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they  now  stand  ;  iL  may  be  they  are  in  error  either  in  their 
premises  or  tliclr  conclusions.  Let  us  look  a  moment  at  this 
matter. 

Few  of  such  reasonera  but  imagine  they  have  the  early 
reformers  on  their  side  in  this  question,  and  that  the  ductiineof 
an  apostolical  ministry  is  exclusively  a  Romish  doctrine,  or 
extending  only  u>  tin;  high  church  school  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  Amcricr'  ""f'  >'  i"""i'i  doubtless  much  surprise 
them  to  be  lolJ  that  t!  ters  who  stand  uji  more 

strenuously  fur  such  i  e  very  writers  to  whom 

they  are  so  ready  to  .  own  lax  opinions — Lu- 

ther and  Calvin  and  Yet  such  is  the  case, 

and  may  be  shown,  specific  authorities  we 

have  not  here  room.  f  add,  that  acknowledg- 

ments of  the  apoatolii  racier  of  sucli  ministry 

and  Episcopal  goverr  ly  drawn  by  Mr.  Palmer 

from  individual  judge.  lources  still  less  thought 

likely  to  furnish  ihem-  aniessions  of  the  reform- 

ers, such  as  that  to  the  aiet  oi  oimes,  then  the  subsequent 
confession  of  Augshurg,  the  articles  sent  by  the  Lutherans 
to  the  reformed  in  France,  the  articles  of  Smatcalden,  drawn 
up  by  Luther  himself,  etc.,  etc.  Even  as  late  down  as  1647, 
(Westminster  Con.,  c.  25,)  the  Presbyterians  in  England 
still  held  language  which  their  descendants  would  now  term 
Romish,  acknowledging  "lAe  Catholic  visible  Church,"  and 
that  to  her  "  Christ  hath  given  the  ministry  oracles  and  ardijiancet 
of  God."  Even  Owen,  the  father  of  English  Independents, 
denies  not  the  need  of  an  external  call  Ibr  the  ministry. 
"  None  can  or  may  take  this  office  upon  him  or  discharge  the 
duties  of  it  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  with  authority,  but 
he  who  is  called  and  set  apart  thereunto  according  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Christ." —  Gospel  Church,  c.  iv.  The  words 
of  Tcrlullian  we  may  ciie,  as  exhibiting  how  this  behef  stood 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  Of  herelical  sects,  he 
says,  as  appealing  to  a  principle  settled,  "  Let  them  declare 
the  origin  of  their  Churches,  lei  ihem  unfold  the  catalogue  of 
their  Bishops,  so  descending  by  succession  from  the  beginning 
that  the  first  bishop  had  as  his  ordainer  and  predecessor  some 
one  of  the  apostles  or  of  tlie  apostolic  men  who  remained 
united  to  ihe  aposltes."  —  i^e  Prtescrtp.,  c.  39.  Or  again, 
more  succinctly,  in  the  language  of  Optatus,  "You,  who  pre- 
tend to  claim  for  your  own  the  holy  Church,  declare  the 
origin  of  your  Episcopal  See."  —  Epis.  ad  Mag. 

But  touching  this  doctrine  of  a  ministry  lo  be  perpetuated 
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by  succeseiony  is  not  even  reason,  we  ask,  a  competent  judge, 
seeing  that  the  reverse  involves  a  most  evident  absurdity  ?  Of 
the  Christian  ministry,  there  can  be  but  two  possible  visible 
sources  —  apostolic  succession  or  human  origination  —  the 
will  of  Christ  or  the  will  of  man ;  one  or  other  must  be,  there 
is  no  "  tertium  quidJ*^     IS  then  we  revolt  from  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  ministry  of  man's  will,  the  apostolic  must  be  our 
choice ;  and  from  one  that  is  traceable  to  that  source  can  we 
alone  look  for  grace,  for  it  is  evident  the  power  conferred  at 
any  one  step  in  the  chain  cannot  go  beyond  that  originally 
possessed  and  given.     We  cannot  make  that  chain  subse- 
quently strong  of  which  the  first  link  is  feeble.     What,  there- 
fore, the  first  self-constituted  priest  could  not  rightfully  do, 
no  successor  deriving  from  him  can ;  and,  in  consistency,  we 
should  shrink  firom  the  administrations  of  the  one  as  we  would 
from  those  of  the  other.     This  then,  at  least,  is  clear  in  this 
tangled  question,  either  all  Christians  are  priests  and  entitled 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  those  only  whom  Christ 
hath  visibly  called  to  that  office,  age  after  age — through  those 
whom,  by  his  holy  apostles,  he  first  called  and  sent  forth  as 
rulers  to  ordain  others.    Either  they  only  whose  commission 
18  traceable  to  the  apostles,  or  else  all  men,  and  why  not  all 
women  and  all  children  ? — all,  at  least,  themselves  baptized 
and  capable  of  knowing  and  feeling  the  truths  of  redemption. 
But  if  this  were  absurd,  then  is  the  position  absurd  that 
leads  to  it,  and  we  are  thrown  back  necessarily  on  an 
apostolicallv  derived  and  regularly  perpetuated  ministry  as 
an  essential  type  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore,  we 
say,  essential,  doubtless,  to  the  perfect  life  of  all  its  living 
branches.     But  let  us  here,  again,  guard  against  being  mis- 
understood.    We  say  perfect  life — there  may  be  a  vitality  im- 
perfect ;  we  say,  too,  living  brancJietf  not  living  members,  that 
is  churches^  not  individual  Christians^  a  distinction  we  the 
more  readily  open,  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  little  attended  to  in 
this  argument,  and  as  too  it  bears  on  a  mooted  question  now 
widely  before  the  Church  in  this  country,  we  mean  the 
validity  of  irregular  baptisms — a  question  not  wisely  moved, 
but  not  the  less  requiring  to  be  wisely  settled.     That  it  is  by 
baptism  the  privileges  of  church  membership  are  bestowed 
and  held,  there  can  be  no  dispute  ;  our  blessed  Lord's  pri- 
twX  command,  the  Church's  universal  practice,  the  uniform 
language  of  creeds  and  catechisms,*  conclusively  settle  it. 

*  "  Baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Heaten."  —  Church  CaUehism. 
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The  living  meinher  Jepeaih  on  his  valid  baptism.  The  liviag 
branch  defends  on  the  poutstion  uf  the  yricsthj  office,  that  is,  00 
ministers  duly  empowered  to  set  forth  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
or,  in  other  worJs,  the  true  Church  depends  on  having  within  it 
valid  communion.  Now,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  theae 
two  powers  arc  co-existent  or  involve  equally  the  mysterious 
grace  of  the  priestly  office.     Thus :  deacons  may  baptize, 


priests  only  m;iy  ad"- 
strict  accordance  w 
Lord's  commission  ti 
to  the  apostles,  while 
ment  was  thus  liraite 
in  remembrance  of  m 
power  of  valid  bapli 
power  of  valid  comn 
voice  of  the  Church  b 
hold  such  charily  ort 
come  from  the  hands  u 


lumon.  And  this  ia 
here  it  is  clear  that  our 
t  interpreted  as  confined 
ar  that  the  higher  sacra- 
one  he  spake,  "  Do  this 
,  therefore,  that  the  lower 
hands  where  the  higher 
»t,  and  if  the  concurrent 
so  ruled  it,  then  may  we 
,  that  valid  baptism  may 
d  therefore,  admit  mem- 


bers into  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  ana  yet  not  recognise  as  valid 
their  communii.in  ;  noi  that  the  Church  jiislifics,  hut  only  that 
it  does  not  nullify  lay  baptism.  The  Church  Cathohc  has 
always  put  such  baptism  where  the  judicious  Hooker  so 
conclusively  places  it — on  the  distinction  between  an  act 
irregular  and  an  act  invalid.  Baptism  by  lay  hands  is 
against  order,  but  not,  therefore,  without  force  —  "feri 
non  debet,  factum  valet."  To  all,  even  thus  baptized,  does 
the  Church  Catholic  now  open  freely,  as  she  has  ever,  the 
portals  of  her  life-giving  communion,  and  now  to  undertake 
to  close  them  would  be  not  only  to  scout  all  catholic  anti- 
quity, but,  moreover,  to  vex  the  Church  with  a  thousand 
questions  infinitely  more  perplexing  as  well  as  dangerous  to 
Church  principles  than  the  one  it  seeks  to  solve. 

Among  the  stumbling-blocks  that  arise  from  ecclesiastical 
history  to  a  right  view  of  the  Church,  none  stand  so  pro- 
minent as  its  two  mightiest  facts,  the  domination  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  permanent 
disrupture  of  the  Church's  primitive  order  by  the  continental 
reformation.  Both  ate  facts  too  mighty  in  themselves 
readily  to  work  in  as  parts  of  a  scheme  ;  it  seems  as  if  they 
must  themselves  be  the  plan  and  scheme,  and  other  events 
but  accessories  to  them.  Thus  reasons  and  feels  the  papal 
follower:  such  dominion,  so  powerful  and  so  enduring,  can- 
not but  be  of  God ;  all  other  churches,  in  comparison  with 
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it,  appear  but  vanity  and  dissolution,  and  hence  lie  con- 
cludes that  the  church,  and  the  Roman  pale,  are  to  be  held 
coincident.  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  too,  reasons  and  feels 
the  dissenting  reformer ;  so  great  and  so  blessed,  in  his  judg- 
ment, was  that  event ;  so  mighty  in  its  progress,  and  so 
blessed  in  its  issues,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  from  the  beginning,  must  be  measured  and  esti- 
mated by  its  principles,  and  consequently  that  polity  which 
it  rejected  cannot  be  essential  to.the  Christian  Church.  Thus 
is  it  that  vain,  fond  man,  would  measure  God's  ways  by  his 
ways,  and  patch  up  and  alter  God's  eternal  counsels  in 
accommodation  to  his  own  petty  passions  or  wayward  cour- 
ses. The  true  light  in  which  the  thoughtful,  humble-minded 
Christian  is  to  look  at  these  events  is  this,  simply  as  facu  in 
the  history  of  man,  and  not  at  all  as  developments  in  God's 
plan  for  man's  redemption.  The  Romish  domination,  there- 
fore, may  flourish  or  may  fade,  the  Protestant  reformation 
may  bring  forth  good  fruit  or  evil,  and  yet  abides  the  Church 
of  Christ  unchanged  and  unchangeable  in  all  its  saving 
truths  and  principles ;  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  passes  away. 
What  it  was  when  Christ  founded  it,  when  Taul  planted 
and  ApoUos  watered,  and  God  gave  the  increase,  such  is  it 
now,  and  such  will  it  be,  till,  under  God's  good  guidance, 
it  has  gathered  in  its  final  harvest;  tfien  cometh  the  end, 
when  truth  and  error  shall  stand  apart,  and  men  and  angels 
will  behold  plainly  what  the  faithful  Christian  even  now  is 
confident  of  through  faith,  how  little  the  triumphs  of  God's  Holy 
Church  have  to  do  with  even  the  best  triumphs  of  man's 
teaching,  and  how,  under  God's  gracious  alchemy,  even  the 
wrath  of  enemies  and  the  wrong-doing  of  friends  are  here  con- 
verted to  the  praise  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Eastern,  or  Greek  Church,  our  author 
is  alike  learned  and  liberal,  defending  them  firom  the  charges 
of  heresy  and  schism,  and  justifying  their  separation  from 
the  external  communion  of  the  west.  The  unchristian  tyranny 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  itself  the  schism.  Thus  when 
the  Emperor,  John  Paleologus,  came  to  Italy  to  solicit  succor 
against  the  Turks,  it  was  demanded  as  its  base  condition 
firom  him,  that  he  should  acknowledge  *'  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  see  over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  to  whom  recourse 
should  be  had  in  all  causes  which  concern  the  Church,  and 
to  whom  all  churches  and  all  bishops  owe  obedience  and 
submission."    Such  obedience  that  Church,  which  has  ever 
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riglilly  named  iiself  the  "  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Cburch  of  Lhc  East,"  could  not  and  did  not  give  ;  uncnristian 
division  followed,  but  in  it  the  sin  of  scliism,  so  far  as  that  is 
chargeable,  rests  on  the  church  that  caused  it,  the  anogating 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  thai  at  the  time  of 
this  separation  the  two  churches  divided  precisely,  as  would 
seem,  the  Christian  world  between  them,  the  number  of 
dioceses  ranked  in  c  "  "  '    either  church  numbenDg 

equally  one  thousanf  s.     {Vol.i.,  pp.  198, 199.) 

On  the  subject  of  Dur  editor  again  differs 

from  his  author,  and  ir  with  bim,  in  relieving 

fromt  the  charge  of  !  to  that  interesting  por- 

tion of  the  ApoBtolii  all  such  poiuts  involving 

doubt,  the  most  chai  i  is,  in  our  judgment,  the 

most  logical.     With  i  Aldhelm  we  are  ready 

to  hold,  that  "  a  tr  stherly  love  go  hand  in 

hand,"  or  to  borrow  :ive  words  of  one  whose 

monuments   of  chanty  i       3  that  be  spake  out  of  a 

full  heart,  and  one  of  tne  least  aoubiful  saints  of  the  Romish 
calendar:  "  I'raycr,"  says  Saint  Bernard,  "  was  in  a  bar- 
ren land,  and  without  food.  Our  King,  whose  nature  is 
goodness,  moved  by  Prayer's  tears,  exclaimed,  '  Whom  shall 
we  send,''  Then  said  Charity,  'Here  am  I,  Lord,  send 
me.' "  On  this  point  of  imputed  heresy,  the  judgment  of  Field, 
as  quoted  by  Bishop  Whittingham,is  both  more  philosophical 
and  more  charitable  than  that  of  Palmer.  "  These,"  sayj 
he,  "  holding  the  rule  of  faith,  and  believing  all  those  things 
that  are,  on  the  peril  of  damnation,  to  be  particularly  and 
expressly  known  and  believed,  and  iheir  separation  not 
growing  (for  aught  we  know)  out  of  pharisaical  and  damna- 
ble pride,  but  out  of  error  not  directly  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  faith,  or  some  other  human  infirmity  or  defect,  and  it  no 
way  appearing  that  their  obstinacy  is  such,  that  though  they 
knew  they  did  amiss  they  would  still  continue  to  do  so,  we 
account  them  in  the  number  of  the  churches  of  God,  and 
doubt  not  but  that  innumerable  living  and  dying  in  them, 
notwithstanding  their  sundry  defects,  imperfections  and 
wants,  are  and  have  been  saved."  —  Of  the  Church,  I.  lii.,  c.  v. 

But  it  would  extend  our  notice  too  far  to  follow  our  author 
through  the  multiplied  questions  of  historic  interest  which  his 
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subject  brings  before  him.    We  prefer,  therefore,  looking 
into  the  question  of  his  work  again  at  large,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  our  own  western  Christian  world.> 
In  taking  up  such  catholic  view  of  our  subject,  we,  as  Ame" 
rican    Christians,   may   be    said    to   enjoy  some  especial 
advantage  over  those  of  elder  Christendom.     The  Christian 
Church  has  there  been  so  long  and  closely  identified  with 
local  and  national  interests,  that  it  is  no  easy  task,  even  in 
thought,  to  rise  above  such  entanglement,  and  separate  ita 
heavenly  from  its  earthly  elements.     We  do  not  deny  that 
such  separation  is,  and  ever  has  been  made,  by  pious  and 
catholic  minds  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  that  there,  too,  we  find 
both  our  teachers  and  prompters  in  this  holy  task ;  but  what 
we  mean  is  this,  that  churchmen  in  America,  going  upon 
sound  Church  principles,  do  rise  more  readily,  and  perhaps 
more  truly,  into  catholicity  than  our  elder  brethren  of  Euro- 
pean Christendom*    Blest,  too,  in  that  respect,  '*is  a  pilgrim 
church,"  for  its  ties  of  earth  are  both  fewer  and  less  strin- 
gent, while  its  heavenward  path  lies  more  clear  and  free. 
The  licentious  spirit  of  a  worldly  will,  here  once  trampled 
under  foot,  leaves  firee  the  Christian   to  rise  at  once  un- 
trammelled into  purer  regions — a  Church  '*  onb,  holt, 
CATHOLIC  AND  APOSTOLICAL,"  thus  bccomes  the  pole  star  of 
his  desires,  the  anchor  of  his  hopes,  the  home  of  his  best 
affections ;  no  temporal  head  to  thwart,  no  civil  establish- 
ment to  allure  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  no  local  centre 
of  unity  to  delude  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  its  arro- 
gant claims  and  its  usurping  sovereignty ;  none  of  these  clog 
his  flight  up  to  the  "  blue  empyrean."      The  vision  of  a 
church  is  before  him,  wide  as  a  fallen  world,  pure  as  the 
heaven  from  which  it  springs,  with  its  centre  every  where, 
and  its  circumference  nowhere.     The  same,  and  not  the 
same,  go  where  he  will,  with  its  *'  countleds  shrines  all  one." 
This  vision,  we  say,  is  ever  before  his  better  thoughts^  and 
he  realizes  its  fulfilment  clearly,  with  open  eye,  wherever  he 
finds  Christ  truly  preached,  and  his  sacraments  dtdy  adminis- 
tered, and  even  beyond  these  verifjring  marks  he  can  yet  see 
its  true  members,  though  with  dimmer  eye,  wherever  Chris- 
tian baptism  extends,  and  the  catholic  Christian  spirit  has 
taken  up  its  abode  within  the  heart — wherever  any  are 
found  wno,  having  by  baptism  put  on  Christ,  though  it  may 
be  administered  by  irregular  hands,  yet  have  with  willing 
minds  gone  on,  though  it  may  be,  too,  through  manifold 
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errors,  to  seek  and  lo  know  Him  whose  name  tbey  bear ;  _ 
whose  mediation  alone  they  trust,  and  whose  healing  spirit*" 
they  daily  supplicate.  Such,  we  say,  is  ihe  notion  of  the 
Church  which  promptly  opens  to  the  eye  of  the  American 
Christian  whose  heart  is  but  once  set  right  to  seek  it.  We 
deny  not  that  it  requires  in  him  a  deeper  previous  self-renun- 
ciation than  belongs  to  those  who  have  been  from  infancy 
less  their  own  teac  rehgious  questions.     On 

the  contrary,  we  '  ggle  a  far  greater  one  to 

abandon  his  unca  nee,  lo  put  on  the  child- 

like spirit,  and   lo  his  gracious  influences, 

humbly  and  ihank:  se  sacramental  channels 

which  Christ  hath  'hich  speak  peace  but  to 

the  believing  trusi  i  victory  over   self-will, 

under  the  mental  mal  habits  of  our  demo- 

cratic  training,  is  itest  neither  so   readily 

undertaken  nor  so  r  us,  as  elsewhere,  and 

yet  when  won,  is  t  vitiury,  "'e  deem,  more  perfect; 
and  that  from  spirits  thus  defecated,  from  minds  thus  disci- 
plined, provided  they  possess  the  requisite  powers  of  intellect, 
and  needful  ecclesiastical  learning,  would  we  rather  look  to 
receive  the  scriptural  scheme  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
anticipate  in  ineir  conclusions  a  firmer  and  a  purer  catholi- 
city than  from  any  equivalent  source  in  any  other  portion  of 
Christendom.  There  are  sneerers  doubtless  in  elder  Chris- 
tendom who  will  esteem  this  language  but  as  another  proof 
of  our  western  self-esultalion.  Be  il  so  ;  as  Christians  and 
churchmen,  as  well  as  patriots,  ire  bide  our  lime.  Westward 
noi  only  "  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  but  religion, 
tix» ;  wo  see  as  vet  but  their  rising  beams  in  the  new 
world  :  before  their  meridian  vho  will  pretend  to  measure 
their  attitude  ?     True  to  ourselves  who  will  venture  to  set 


limits  to  I! 


ir  conimg  power. 


■  to  our  God  and  Saviour 


who  will  narrow  ilic  triumphs  of  his  Church,  or  say  that, 
under  (uhI's  Providence,  America  may  not  be  called,  in  her 
mis.*ii'ii.  lo  instruct  even  her  own  Christian  parent  —  how 
lv5i  to  Ileal  di\isioii!!  among  professing  Christians  —  how 
best  <-\hihit  the  caihohc  principles  of  a  primitive  age, 
and  thus  K'come  the  restorer  of  unity  to  the  divided  Church 
ol  Christ  —  such  uiiiiv,  we  mean,  as  man's  free  nature 
admits  ol.  :iiid  Cixl"s  providence  even."  where  exhibits  in  the 
works  ol  his  iiands;  the  unity  of  united  parts,  uniformity 
that  excludes  not  hsimonious  variety  —  the  unity  of  the  tree 
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with  its  common  root,  yet  varjang  branches,  and  lUcej  yet 
ttw/ife,  countless  leaves  —  the  unity  of  animal  life  with  its 
concurring  members,  and  its  ruling  Head,  though  not  here 
on  earth,  or  oearer  yet,  the  unity  of  loving  and  agreeing 
hearts  —  a  family  of  Christian  charity  —  one,  yet  many, 
bound  together  by  the  visible  ties  of  an  open  communion, 
and  yet  more  closely  by  that  invisible  bond  which  binds  into 
one  the  saints  on  earth  with  the  saints  in  heaven. 

Such  Catholic  unity,  holy  and  apostolic,  to  witness  its  rule 
on  earth  is  among  ihe  treasures  of  as  yet  unfulfilled  prophecy, 
and  so  far  as  man  may  look  into  the  future,  no  portion, 
surely,  of  Christendom  opens  so  fair  a  field  for  its  earliest 
development  as  the  virgin  soil  of  America,  where  it  already 
exists  as  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  One  fact,  at  least, 
must  stand  unquestioned,  and  that  is,  that  in  no  portion  of 
Christendom  are  these  principles  of  a  true  Catholic  Church 
making  more  rapid  progress  or  taking  a  higher  stand  than 
here.  Christians  of  every  varying  name  and  creed  hear  and 
read  of  them,  wonder  at  them,  fight  against  them,  refute  as 
they  proceed  their  own  uncatholic  errors,  argue  themselves 
into  positions  they  set  out  with  opposing,  and  end  at  last  with 
adopting,  in  their  own  language,  those  very  same  invidious 
principles  which,  in  another's  language,  they  had  anathema- 
tized, the  name  of  which  they  had  misliked,  but  the  nature 
of  which,  until  they  came  to  oppose  them,  they  had  never 
truly  understood.  Now,  such  transformation  is  unquestioned 
fact  in  the  history  of  thousands,  and  no  wonder,  for  these  are 
principles  that  lie  deeply  hidden  in  every  humble  believing 
Christian  spirit ;  and,  in  adopting  them,  the  mind  is  but 
bringing  forth  of  its  own  stores,  taught  therein  not  of  man 
but  of  the  spirit.  Therefore,  do  we  predict  for  these  princi- 
ples in  a  land  which,  with  all  its  rehgious  errors,  is  a  land 
inquisitive  in  its  search  of  truth  and  fearless  in  its  profession 
of  it,  a  widespread  if  not  an  early  triumph.  The  Church 
Catholic  has,  as  already  said,  but  one  truly  formidable  foe 
in  our  land  — the  arrogance  of  self-will,  that  heathen  goddess 
of  liberty  whom  we  have  exalted  into  a  rival  to  God,  and 
at  whose  footstool  we  are  too  apt  to  ofier  that  homage  we 
owe  but  to  Him  "  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve."  Not 
till  we  feel  that  there  is  for  man  a  higher  law  than  of  his 
own  making,  a  happier  rule  than  his  own  will,  a  truer  free- 
dom than  his  own  choice,  a  safer  path  than  mere  sincerity  of 
&ith,  and  a  surer  criterion  of  revealed  truth  than  his  own 
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arrogant  interpretation  of  it  —  not  till  then  can  we  ever 
appreciate,  even  in  thought,  the  blessings,  nay,  even  the  very 
nature  of  the  Church  Catholic.  But  all  these  are  only  varying 
forms  of  man's  over-confident,  unregenerate,  self-choosing 
nature.  The  moment  (hcU  illusion  vanishes  and  he  begins  to 
look  out  of  himself  for  wisdom  and  guidance,  that  moment 
arises  within  him  the  true  vision  of  the  Church  of  Christ — a 
guide  that  is  wiser,  a  rule  that  is  higher  than  himself,  a  chan- 
nel of  grace  efficient  because  appointed,  and  available  be- 
cause covenanted,  and  that  to  all  who  seek  faithfully  spiritual 
life  through  its  life-giving  sacraments. 

We  have  termed  this  the  only  enduring  obstacle  in  our 
country  to  the  growth  of  true  Church  principles.  There  are 
others,  indeed,  but  of  a  more  temporary  existence — errors 
which  are  working  out  their  own  cure-— poisons  which  have 
already  begun  to  exhibit  their  own  antidote.  Among  them 
we  would  note  first,  the  spirit  of  dissent  which,  through  its 
naturally  advancing  excesses,  is  leading  men's  minds  back 
to  union.  The  thoughtful  Christian  cannot  long  rest  contented 
either  with  the  principle  or  the  practice  of  dispersion.  It  is 
not  the  IDEA  involved  in  Christian  faith,  not  the  image  im- 
pressed on  his  conscience  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  alien  to  it, 
and,  in  its  working,  destructive  of  it.  Vnion^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  its  essence ;  therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  midst  of 
ruin  his  heart  will  ever  be  bringing  up  the  picture  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  and,  by  degrees,  he  will  seek  to  rebuild 
that  temple  he  once  labored  to  pull  down.  Now,  such  we 
believe  to  be  the  rising  spirit  in  our  country— a  work  which 
God  is  blessing  and,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  bring  about. 
In  the  meantime,  we  see  it  working,  and  day  by  day  is  the 
Church  gathering  the  fruils  of  it. 

A  second  evil,  working  out  its  own  cure,  is  the  departure 
from  an  apostolic  ministry,  the  result  of  which  has  been  and 
daily  is,  to  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  the  laity  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  ambassador  of  Christ.  In  doctrine,  in  dis- 
cipline, in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  is  the  dis- 
senting minister  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  congregation,  and 
the  teacher  daily  instructed  by  those  whom  he  is  appointed 
to  instruct.  Such,  then,  feel  that  they  have  lost  their  true 
position  —  that  which  Christ  willed  and  commanded  his  min- 
isters to  take  — and  they  feel  too  that  they  can  regain  it  only 
by  being  replaced  on  the  apostolic  platform,  and  in  the  per- 
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ception  of  such  necessity,  they  go  but  little,  we  think,  beyond 
the  sense  of  those  even  by  whom  they  are  thus  depressed. 

But  to  come  to  one  of  more  recent  rise.  The  transcend- 
ental scheme  of  religion,  now  so  rife  in  our  eastern  states,  and 
not  unlikely  to  spread  far  and  wide  in  our  country  among  the 
educated  and  refined  of  the  Unitarian  name  ;  this  is  but  the 
last  phase,  we  deem,  of  that  semi-infidel  error  as  it  verges 
towards  extinction ;  it  is  but  one  of  its  necessary  transforma- 
tions, coming  on  as  reflection  leads  forward  the  mind  to  feel 
for  the  foundations  on  which  its  baseless  faith  rests,  and, 
wheresoever  the  mind  is  honest  in  that  search,  will  lead  it 
around  the  reasoning  sphere  (should  life  outlast  its  wander- 
ings) until  brought  back  to  the  only  true  Nesting-place  for 
the  weary  soul  —  an  authoritative  Church  with  its  written 
law,  commissioned  ministers,  catholic  creed,  and  sacraments 
of  atonement.  Thus  did  Goethe  travel  around  the  trans- 
cendental circle,  through  all  its  degrees  of  infidelity,  till 
brought  back  to  his  original  starting  point  —  the  Christian 
faith.  We  fear  not,  therefore,  this  passing  pestilence  in  our 
land;  it  is  but  error  fermenting  mto  truth,  and  is  to  be 
met  and  conquered  so  far  as  it  is  needful — not  by  sneers  nor 
scorn,  for  it  is  the  error  of  a  sincere  misguided  mind  —  but  by 
a  deeper  and  truer  transcendentalism — one  that  transcends 
things  temporal  to  rest  in  things  spiritual.  The  gospel 
alone  teaches  the  true  transcendental  philosophy — ••  To  walk 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight." 

One  other  opponent  there  is,  of  a  more  formidable  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  error  prevailing  by  mean^  of  the  truths  it 
embodies,  and  that  is,  the  rapidly  increasing  influence  among 
us  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  to  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
the  common  right  to  the  Christian  name,  we  have  already 
admitted ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  cast  forth  of  the  pale  of  Christian 
sympathy  by  being  identified  with  the  prophetic  Antichrist, 
we  have  already  expressed  our  more  than  doubts ;  but  still, 
we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  errors  which  divide  it  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom  are  more  dark  and  less  curable  than 
those  that  separate  any  other  portions  of  the  Christian 
name,  and  that  it  stands,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
greater  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  true  Catholic  principles  in 
America,  as  well  as  with  a  more  threatening  aspect  on  its 
internal  peace,  both  [x>litical  and  religious,  than,  perhaps,  all 
other  causes  combined. 

A  few  words  to  both  these  points.     The  resistance  of  the 
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Church  of  Rome  lo  true  Catholic  Church  principles,  arises 
not  froRi  its  administration,  but  is  an  essential  part  of  its  na- 
ture ;  it  is  the  false  rock  of  Roman  infalUbility,  on  which  it 
has  chosen  to  pledge  its  existence.  Roman  and  Fajml  is  of 
its  essence ;  whatever  doctrine  is  not  of  that  teaching  is 
error;  whatever  Church  not  derived  from  it  is  in  Bchiaro,  and 
all  such  error  and  schism  is  fatal  and  damnable,  and  this  is 
ajudgment  of  the  I  ale,  they  teach,  as  God's 

truth,  having  been  s  reduced  into  the  creed 

of   the  Church  an  eIvc  new  articles   to  its 

earlier  creeds  by  tb  ent  and  the  infallible  au- 

thority of  Pope  Pii  'o  the  Church  of  Rome, 

therefore,  change  ci  yet  without  change  from 

her  false  positions,  as  if  her  reconcilement 

with  the  Church  Ci  Dssible.     Our  only  com- 

fort here  cotnes  frr  gh  with  man  it  be  im- 

possible, yet  "with  ^s  possible," 

Under  these  contr&-.~.ui^  icemigs  nothing  is  harder  to  the 
right-minded  Christian  than  to  use  language  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  once  respectful  enough  for  its  orthodox 
truths,  and  yet  condemnatory  enough  for  its  unscriptural  false- 
hood. We  can  hardly  speak  in  any  terms  of  it  without 
either  wounding  charity  or  wounding  truth.  In  its  apostoUc 
ministry,  in  its  primitive  orthodoxy,  in  its  sacraments  of 
grace,  we  reverence  it  as  among  the  pillars  of  that  temple 
which  God,  and  not  man,  hath  builded  ;  but  alas  tor  the  worm 
at  its  heart ;  its  bigotry,  its  corruption,  and  its  spirit  of 
worldly  domination.  Yet  even  these  are  not  the  impassable 
gulf.  Not  for  her  corrupt  doctrines  or  practices  does  she 
stand  at  such  an  ilhmitable  distance  from  the  true  catholic 
Christian;  these  might  be  reformed,  or,  even  as  they  stand, 
are  not  necessarily  repugnant  to  the  vital  graces  and  grewth 
of  the  Christian  ;  nor  yet  for  her  bigotry,  as  arising  from 
ignorance  and  false  zeal,  for  this,  Christian  education,  and 
the  light  of  God's  truth,  and  the  exerciseof  a  more  reflecting 
reason,  might  suffice  to  alter ;  nor  yet  again,  evil  and  un- 
christian as  that  is,  is  the  spirit  of  worldly  domination  the 
insuperable  obstacle,  for  that,  too,  as  it  was  the  growth  of 
ignorance  and  a  dark  age,  so,  too,  under  the  spirit  of  a  more 
enlightened  one,  might  it  stand  rebuked  and  corrected  ;  not 
for  these,  therefore,  do  we  feel  constrained  to  hold  aloof  from 
all  contact  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  because  she  has 
bound  herself  by  ocak  never  to  cease  to  contemn  all  other 
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claims  to  the  Christian  name,  and|  trampling  them  under 
foot,  to  hold  all  who  yield  not  unlimited  submission  to  Rome, 
as  anathematized,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.* 

But  as  patriots,  too,  have  we  another  charge  against  her. 
In  another  light  does  the  Church  of  Rome  in  America 
awaken  fears ;  we  allude  to  its  threatened  political  influence, 
to  that  spirit  of  temporal  dominion  which  flows  necessarily 
from  its  fundamental  error  of  holding  to  Rome  as  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  pope  as  the  universal  head  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  for  it  follows,  of  course,  as  the  first  of  Christian  du- 
ties, that  of  bringing  all  into  subjection  to  him.  But  this  is  a 
subject  too  wide  to  be  entered  upon  at  the  close  of  our  article, 
as  well  as  too  remote  from  the  immediate  work  before  us,  to 
be  here  rightly  taken  up.  Some  more  appropriate  occasion 
will  not  certainly  long  be  wanting,  if  the  indications  of  that 
usurping  spirit  continue  to  open  upon  us  as  they  have  lately 
done  ;  till  then  we  forbear  to  stir  a  question  that  is  not  with- 
out its  alarming  aspects  to  the  lover  of  his  country's  as  well 
as  of  his  church's  freedom ;  a  subject  of  no  unreasonable 
anxiety  to  the  thoughtful  statesman  as  well  as  the  true 
catholic  churchman.  But  we  would  not  willingly  close  with 
words  that  may  sound  uncharitable ;  we  would  rather  that 
our  last  impression  should  be  one  of  peace  and  fraternal 
love  to  all  that  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  the  recognition  of 
brother  to  every  baptized  Chiistian.  This  sentiment  we 
know  not  better  how  to  convey  than  by  re-stating  our  pic- 
tured vision  of  the  true  Church  Catholic  —  as  a  temple  of 
God  visible  on  earth,  but  hiding  its  Head  in  heaven,  and 
outstretched  to  encompass  all  nations  —  with  Christ's  atone- 
ment for  its  corner-stone  —  with  the  Bible  for  its  foundation- 
walls  —  an  apostolic  ministry  for  its  guarding-buttresses  — 
baptism  its  wide  and  open,  but  still  only  door  of  entrance  — 
holiness,  with  charity,  for  its  far-stretching  aisles -— faith  its 

*  We  subjoin  the  three  closing  articles  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pias  the  Fourth : 

"  X.  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  for  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  other  churches,  and  I  promise  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  successor  to  Saint  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  ricar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  XL  I  likewise  undoubtedly  receire  and  profess  all  other  things  deli?ered, 
defined  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils,  and  particularly 
by  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  and  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all 
things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  which  the  cnurch  has  condemned, 
reje^ed,  and  anathematized. 

"  XII.  I,  N.N.,  do,  at  this  present,  freely  profess,  and  sincerely  hold,  this  true 
Catholic  faith,  vrilhotU  which  no  one  can  be  saved^  and  I  promise  most  constantly 
to  retain  and  confess  the  same  entire  and  intiolate,  with  God's  aaiistancc,  to  the 
end  of  my  life."—  Creed  oj  Pope  Pius  IV. 
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high  altar  of  true  but  bloodless  sacrifice -^  and  love  to  a 
redeeming  Saviour  the  kindling  fire  upon  it.  Such,  in  our 
eyes,  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  sanctifier  of  nations,  and 
let  whoso  enters  therein  put  oflf  his  shoes  from  oflf  his  feet, 
(that  is,  the  defilement  and  the  entanglement  that  comes  of 
this  world's  questionings,)  for  "  the  place  whereon  be 
standeth  is  holy  ground." 


Aax.  V. — 1.    Swallow   Bam;    or^   a   Sojourn  in  the    Old 
Dominion.    Philadelphia :  1832.    Carey  and  Lea.   2  vols. 

2.  Horse-Shoe  Robinson;    a   Tale  of  the    Tory  Afcendancy* 
Philadelphia :  1835.     Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard.   2  vok. 

3.  Rob  of  the  Bowl ;  a  Legend  of  St.  Inigoes.     Philadelphia : 
1838.    Lea  and  Blanchard.    2  vols. 

4.  Quodiibet,    Philadelphia:    1840.     Lea  and  Blanchard. 
1  vol. 

The  novelist  who  succeeds  in  creating  and  describing  aa 
imaginary  character,  that  ever  after  remains  in  the  memories 
of  men  ranked  among  the  real  existences  of  the  past,  both 
illustrates  his  own  merit  and  secures  his  fame.  An  ingenious 
plot,  with  a  variety  of  incident,  may  make  an  interesting 
tale  that  will  occupy  the  attention  pleasantly,  and  leave 
agreeable  impressions  upon  the  mind.    But  that  these  im- 

Kressions  may  be  lasting,  our  sympathies  must  be  excited 
y  the  characters  that  are  introduced  ;  and  if,  when  we  lay 
down  the  work,  there  is  not  one  of  the  persons  described  in 
it  with  whom  we  part  as  we  would  do  with  a  familiar 
acquaintance,  the  cnances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  our 
first  perusal  will  be  our  last.  Who  of  us,  for  instance,  does 
not  look  upon  Robinson  Crusoe  as  an  old  friend,  an  intimate 
companion  of  our  boyhood,  whose  hold  upon  our  hearts  will 
contmue  during  our  lives ;  and  who,  in  awarding  to  Defoe 
the  high  rank  that  he  holds  among  novelists,  does  not  found 
his  judgment  upon  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  solitary 
monarch  of  Juan  Fernandez  ?  Scott,  in  our  opinion,  owes 
his  exalted  station  as  a  writer  of  fiction  to  bis  success  in  this 
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particular.  He  has  peopled  the  past  for  us  with  creatures  of 
his  imagination,  so  distinctly  drawn  that  we  can  claim  to 
have  been  cotemporary  with  them  all.  And  even  where 
Scott  has  introduced  into  bis  works  persons  who  really 
lived,  and  with  whose  actions  history  had  previously  made 
us  familiar,  he  fashions  our  estimate  of  them  at  will,  and  his 
pages  furnish  afterwards  the  history  to  which  we  most  readily 
attach  our  credence.  What  was  apparently  so  easy  to  Scott, 
has  been  rarely  accomplished  by  his  successors.  Id  the 
long  list  of  James's  novels,  and  we  have  read  them  all, 
there  is  not  one  to  which  we  can  at  this  moment  refer  as 
containing  a  character  that  has  since  pleasantly  and  uncalled 
recurred  to  us.  All  have  been  to  us  as  the  passengers  with 
whom  we  are  thrown  in  contact  in  stage-coaches  and  steam- 
boats, and  whom  we  forget  as  soon  as  the  journey  that  we 
have  accidentally  made  together  has  terminated.  Bulwer 
has  not  been  much  more  successful  than  James.  And  we 
were  really  afraid  that  Scott  had  anticipated  all  the  national 
talent  in  this  respect  for  a  century  at  least — as  a  spendthrift 
ensures  future  poverty  by  present  extravagance  —  when 
"  Boz"  introduced  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  and  last,  and 
nobly  and  gloriously,  little  Nell,  to  the  depths  of  our  affec- 
tionSf  and  placed  them  side  by  side  with  Crusoe  and  Dominie 
Sampson,  Meg  Merrilies  and  Cceur  de  Lion,  Edie  Ochiltree 
and  Queen  Mary,  Jeannie  Deans  and  Dalgctty,  for  the  admi-^ 
ration  of  posterity. 

We  know  that  we  are  right  in  thus  estimating  the  power 
of  individualizing  imaginary  character  as  the  surest,  if  not 
the  only  guarantee,  for  the  lasting  reputation  of  a  novelist* 
To  those  that  doubt  on  the  subject,  we  would  refer  to  the 
anecdote  recently  told  by  Dickens  at  the  dinner  given  to  him 
in  Edinburgh,  of  the  numerous  communications  addressed 
to  him  from  all  quarters  when  the  public  began  to  anticipate 
the  death  of  little  Nell,  urging  him  to  reward  so  much  gen- 
tleness and  goodness  with  earthly  happiness.  But  we  have, 
in  the  example  of  an  American  novelist,  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  our  position  furnished  by  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  craft  of  fiction  dealers.  Mr.  Cooper  wrote  "  Precaution," 
which  was  sadly  deficient  in  originality,  and  the  book  was 
pronounced,  by  such  of  the  public  as  read  it,  to  be,  in  western 
phrase,  **  of  no  account."  Then  came  the  Spy.  This  at 
once  attracted  notice.  In  the  first  place  it  was  national,  and 
appealed  to  patriotic  feelings ;  but  mis  would  not  have  given 
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ii  jx)siiion  had  it  not  been  that  ELarvey  Birch  was  boldly 
conceived,  and  well  managed  in  the  main,  and  came  so  very 
near  what  was  wanted,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing 
better  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Spy  received  a  remark- 
able and  quite  sufficient  share  of  public  consideration.  But 
had  Mr.  Cooper  produced  nothing  better  than  the  Spy,  his 
reputation  would  have  been  much  more  ephemeral  than  it 
has  been.  It  is  to  his  next  work  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
position,  and  let  people  say  what  they  will,  it  is  a  clever 
position  that  he  holds  as  a  novelist.  Upon  Leatherstocking 
nangs  Mr.  Cooper's  reputation,  and  Leatherstocking  is  suffi- 
ciently original  to  give  a  reputation  that  Mr.  Cooper  may  be 
proud  of.  Mr.  Cooper  felt,  no  doubt,  when  he  finished  the 
JPioneers,  that  Leatherstocking  was  "  a  hit ;"  and  in  the 
four  novels  that  he  has  since  founded  upon  different  periods 
of  Leatherstocking's  life,  he  has  shown  very  satisfactorily  his 
estimate  of  the  kind  of  merit  upon  which  the  fame  of  a  writer 
of  fiction  must  ultimately  rest.  By  the  way,  we  could  not 
help  thinking,  when  we  saw  the  Jive  "  Leatherstocking 
Tales,"  so  labelled  at  a  bookseller's,  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  ways  that  the  French  have  of  dressing  eggs. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  whose  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  character  of 
Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  in  portraying  the  free  yeoman  soldier 
of  America  —  shrewd,  generous  and  brave  —  the  mirror  of 
truth  and  honesty — devoted  in  his  friendships,  and  having; 
no  mistress  but  his  country — mirthful  and  quaint  withaH 
even  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  wanting  no  one  requisite  to 
form  the  beau  ideal  of  such  a  character  as  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  author  to  describe.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's  other  works, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  existence  of  the  power  which  he  has  so 
efficiently  exercised  in  the  production  of  Horse-Shoe  Robin- 
son ;  but  if  his  career  as  a  novelist  is  run  —  and  he  is  now 
known  to  the  country  by  the  important  position  that  he  holds 
in  congress,  and  the  agency  that  he  has  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  day — if  he  ceases  to  deal  in  literary  fiction,  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson  has  assured  to  him  a  position  both  gratifying 
and  honorable  among  the  novelists  ot  his  country.  It  is  to 
this  work  that  our  attention  has,  on  this  occasion,  been  par- 
ticularly attracted,  because,  applying  to  it  the  standard  that 
we  have  explained,  we  find  its  popularity  accounted  for ; 
and  we  have  been  led  to  notice  all  the  productions  of  the 
author  in  the  form  of  the  present  review,  because  of  the 
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opportunity  that  is  thus  afibrded  of  expressing  our  general 
views  in  regard  to  this  species  of  literature.     The  first  work 
that  placed  Mr.  Kennedy  before  the  public  as  a  novelist  was 
Swallow  Bam.     He  was  already   known   at  home  as  a 
popular  writer  through  the  medium  of  minor  productions  in 
the  daily  press,  and  contributions  to  a  periodical  of  local 
interest,  called  the  "  Red  Book,"  in  the  style  of  the  "  Sal- 
magundi" of  Irving ;  and  he  had  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation from  a  pamphlet  signed  "  Mephistophiles,"  in  which 
he  reviewed,  in  an  able,  caustic,  and  efiective  manner,  the 
free-trade  report  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  then  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  commerce  of  the  house  of  representatives  — 
the  place,  by  the  way,  now  filled  by  Mr.  Kennedy  himself. 
In  this  pamphlet  he  advocated  the  protective  system,  and  so 
managed  the  mass  of  statistical  aetails  which  formed  his 
weapons  of  controversy,  as  to  produce  an  argument  of  inte- 
rest even  to  the  general  reader,  on  a  subject  which,  important 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  rarely  looked  to  for  literary  amuse- 
ment    When    Mr.    Kennedy    published    Swallow    Barn, 
therefore,  his  sobriquet  of  Mack  Littleton  served  no  purpose 
of  concealment,  and  he  was  recognised  at  once  as  having 
fairly  entered  upon  the  career  of  authorship.     Swallow  Barn 
is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  scenery  and  manners  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  connected  by  a  slight  plot  barely  sufficient  to 
give  to  the  book  the  character  of  a  novel.     The  style  is 
graceful  and  polished,  and  is  of  the  Irving  school,  towards 
which,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  evidently  a  predilection 
that  his  subsequent  productions  show  that  he  has  overcome. 
Indeed,  Swallow  Barn  and  Bracebridge  Hall  belong  to  the 
same  category.     The  subjects,  however,  that  they  respect- 
ively describe,  are  so  different,  that  the  similarity  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  general  idea  of  the  author  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country  to  describe  what  he 
sees  around  him.     The  distinguishing  feature  of  Swallow 
Barn  is  its  pure  Americanism ;  and  there  are  certain  Ame- 
rican institutions,  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
have  never  been  so  well  described.     We  have  particular 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  master  and  slave,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colored  people  in  Virginia;  and  on  this  account 
especially  we  commend  Swallow  Barn  to    our    reader's 
attention  as  exhibiting,  in  its  true  colors,  a  state  of  things  that 
can  never  be  bettered  by  all  the  efibrts  of  all  the  abolitionists 
in  the  Union.     The  story  of  Abe,  and  the  negro  mother,  for 
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f  f^rfM^  Mkw  \UJimmn  followed  Swallow  Barn  after  a  hnrf 
it^Miyiti,  uii/i  i*  a  regular  novel,  built  up  of  plot,  incida*. 
wa-iMy,  nwi  dtw-JK-'Uir.     The  plot  we  do  not  like,  wv  a  < 
i^/uui|«i:r  oiitfinal  — ibo  heroine  bdng,  unknown  lo  inr 
taJti:/,  Hm  wild  of  llm  hero  from  the  beginning,  and  d<MB|« 
ut«i  Mi«i»y  tijirij^i,  unaccountable  enongh  in  an  unmaiwa 
Mv,  but  f/  which  you  are  in  a  degree  leccmciled  when  j« 
butt  out  llm  privilflgHS  that  matrimony  lias  given   her.     Tne 
iu*:itU:UU  Hraijenerttlly  striking  and  well  connected  s  inaat 
ot  ihcin  an:  founded  upon  facts,  and  there  is  a  vraUtmhlta* 
alMUt  lije  whole  of  them  which  shows  the  thorough  acqusiw- 
anceof  ilie  author  with  tbe  temper  of  ilie  limes  of  which  he 
writes.     The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  eminently  graphic 
but  they  are  too  much  in  detail,  and  perhaps  ihere  are  tos 
many  of  them.     In  this  respect  there  is  too  much  ol  Swal'— 
Bam  in  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  and  what  was  a  merit  ir 
former,  clogs  the  narrative  and  intercepts  the  interest  ii         ^ 
latter.     Dealing,  as  he  has  done,  with  historical  events,  Mtt 
Kennedy  is  critically  accurate  in  these  mutters.     It  is  said 
thai  Scott  rodB  the  distance  which  Fitz  James  travels  after 
the  fight  with  Roderick  Dhu,  to  be  certain   lliat  he  had  not 
made  the  king  of  Scotland  perform  an  impossibility.  Whether 
Mr.  Kennedy  took  the  same  pains  to  en.sure  accuracy  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  feel,  in  reading  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  a» 
confident,  as  regards  its  historical  facts,  as  tliougfa  we  aol 
them  fiom  Ramsay  or  Chalmers.    With  regard  to  tbe  cn^ 
racters  of  tbe  novel,  they  are  cleverly  drawn,  and  perfim 
properly  their  appropriate  duties  in  tne  development  of  tfw 
plot ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Horse-Shoe,  there  is  not  ono 
on  which  our  memory  rests  iis  if  we  cared  to  shake  bands 
again  after  our  travelling  in  company  was  over.    Bat  Hon^ 
Shoe  is  tbe  aoul  of  tbe  oovel — an  admirable  coDoeptkNi^ 
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admirably  executed — taking  hold  at  ODce  of  the  reader's 
mind,  and  concentrating  in  the  rude,  yet  kindly  soldier,  all 
one's  sympathies  and  affections.  Clever  as  the  work  is  in 
other  respects,  it  is  to  the  character  of  Horse-Shoe  that  it  is 
indebted  for  its  hold  upon  the  public,  and  it  is  the  Carolina 
blacksmith  that  will  hereafter  prove  and  vindicate  the  merit 
of  the  Maryland  novelist.  In  Swallow  Barn,  description, 
rather  than  development  of  character  through  conversation, 
being  the  object,  tne  dialogues  are  generally  sprightly  and 
well-turned ;  but  in  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  the  necessity  of 
making  the  individuals  introduced  tell  much  of  the  story, 
and  exhibit  their  motives  and  peculiarities  in  speech,  has 
involved  the  author  at  times  in  discussions  that  are  unneces- 
sarily long,  and  delay  rather  than  advance  the  plot. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  next  work  was  Rob  of  the  Bowl,  the  inci- 
dents of  which  l)elong  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  Maryland.  The  fault  of  this  novel  lies  in  the  confusion 
that  is  caused  bv  the  number  of  characters  introduced — cha- 
racters  that  are  not  of  the  class  used  by  the  writers  of  fiction 
merely  to  fill  up,  but  characters  that  are  most  of  them  of  suf- 
ficient note  and  distinction  to  be  worthy  of  detailed  elabora- 
tion. It  was  said  of  a  late  popular  opera,  that  it  had  mate- 
rial enough  in  it  for  a  dozen  modern  operas,  and  so  it  may  be 
said  of  the  characters  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  collected  to- 
gether in  Rob  of  the  Bowl ;  there  are  enough  of  them  for 
many  novels.  The  consequence  of  this  profusion  is,  that 
the  book  leaves  no  very  distinct  impression  on  the  mind. 
You  lay  it  down  with  regret,  and  when  your  mind  reviews  it 
you  recollect  in  it  scenes  of  exquisite  finish — gay  and  spark- 
ling—  fit  for  the  canvas  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  admira- 
ble one  between  Dauntrees  and  the  landlady  —  but  you  per- 
ceive the  want  of  a  powerful  interest  connected  with  any 
particular  individual.  Rob  of  the  Bowl  has  few  of  the  faults 
of  Horse-Shoe  Robinson.  If  it  has  its  own  faults,  they  are 
peculiar  to  it.  There  are  no  wire-drawn  conversations,  no 
unnecessary  elaborations  in  describing  natural  objects;  a 
free  ofF-hand  style  is  the  character  of  the  work ;  and  if  it 
does  not  hold  fast  on  the  public,  it  is  because  the  rule  we 
have  mentioned  has  not  been  adhered  to,  and  there  is  no  one 
individual  around  whom  the  interest  is  so  closely  concen- 
trated as  to  make  him  familiar  ever  after  to  the  memory  of 
the  reader.  The  book  wants  a  Horse-Shoe.  We  have 
referred  to  the  profusion  of  strongly  marked  characters  scat- 
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tered  through  this  novel,  the  elaboration  of  almost  any  one 
of  which  would  have  supplied  the  desideratum.  First  and  fore- 
most of  these,  is  one  hardly  more  than  sketched,  though  boldly 
sketched  it  is — the  proud,  brave,  impetuous,  and  generous 
Talbot  —  the  soul  of  honor  and  courage  — one  of  the  master 
spirits  of  the  colony  and  marked  in  its  history.  Then  there 
is  Dauntrees,  better  worked  out,  but  sketchy  still,  an  original 
where  one  would  hardly  look  for  originality  —  a  sort  of 
melting  together  of  Harry  Percy  and  fat  Jack.  Then  there 
is  the  Lord  Proprietary;  then  Arnold  de  la  Grange,  of  whom 
we  have  but  a  glimpse,  but  an  original  of  great  capabilities. 
There  is  the  landlady  too,  and  the  mountebank  and  his  man, 
and  Ganet  Weasel,  and  the  old  priest,  and  the  conspirators, 
and  the  village  tailor  —  all  capable  of  being  made  to  stand 
out  prominently  from  the  general  current  of  the  narrative, 
and  made  resting-places  for  memory,  but  which,  used  as 
they  there  are,  remmd  us  of  a  brilliant  picture,  abounding  in 
lights  but  wanting  a  concentration  of  effect. 

Of  Mr.  Kennedy's  three  novels,  we  prefer  Swallow  Barn, 
taken  as  a  whole ;  and  we  find  a  reason  for  our  preference 
in  what  we  infer  to  be  the  causes  of  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  others.  Mr.  Kennedy,  although  a  novel  writer,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  novelist ;  that  is,  he  is  not  a  book-maker 
by  profession.  He  is  mixed  up  with  many  things  besides  the 
production  of  literary  fiction.  As  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  year  after  year,  proscribed  at  last  because 
of  his  activity  in  promoting  works  of  internal  improvement 
that  were  not  popular  at  the  particular  time  —  a  lawyer  in 
active  practice,  identifying  himself  with  the  exciting  contro- 
versy that  was  carried  on  with  reference  to  a  tariff*,  before  the 
compromise  act  ended  it — then  a  member  of  congress,  left  out 
with  a  change  in  parties  to  be  again  elected  to  the  seat  he 
now  holds — it  is  very  plain  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  had  scant 
time  to  study,  frame,  and  perfect  the  novels,  which,  during 
this  busy  life,  he  has  given  to  the  public;  and  consequently. 
Swallow  Barn,  which  required  no  labor  of  this  sort,  which 
was  but  a  collection  of  sketches  without  a  plot  —  just 
8\}ch  8L  collection  as  could  be  made  at  intervals  and  for  re- 
laxation sake,  is,  as  a  whole,  the  best  of  his  productions ; 
but  were  Mr.  Kennedy  freed  from  other  occupations,  to 
devote  himself  to  novel  writing  as  a  business,  we  know  no 
author  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  possesses  superior 
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advantages,  or  who  would  work  for  eminence  with  better 
assurance  of  success. 

The  last  on  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  "  Quodli- 
bet."  This  is  not  a  novel,  though  it  abounds  in  characters 
and  has  some  rude  outline  of  a  plot,  so  far  as  a  detail  of 
daily  occurrences  every  where  will  always  exhibit,  but  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  ablest  work  that  has  yet  proceeded  from 
Mr.  Kennedy's  pen.  Indeed  the  only  regret  is,  that,  being 
a  political  satire,  and  founded  upon  the  events  preceding  the 
late  presidential  election,  the  interest  that  it  derives  from  the 
immediate  times  is  daily  becoming  less  and  less,  and  the 
sound,  shrewd,  and  pungent  remarks  with  which  the  work 
abounds  will  be  forgotten  along  with  the  circumstances  to 
which  at  first  they  were  applicable.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  endorse  Quodlibet  in  a  political  sense ;  but  as  a  lite- 
rary production,  a  keen  satire,  in  a  word,  in  a  "Pickwickian 
sense,"  it  has  our  strong  recommendation.  The  estimate 
that  was  at  once  put  upon  it  when  it  appeared,  the  great 
names  to  which  it  was  attributed,  showed  tne  opinion  enter- 
tained of  it  by  the  public,  and  we  do  not  know  a  similar 
work  in  America  that  is  to  be  compared  to  it. 

We  deem  the  present  time  unpropitious  to  novel  writing. 
The  world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  the  elements  of  society  are  in  too  great  commo- 
tion to  allow  either  writers  of  novels  to  prepare,  or  readers  to 
peruse  works  of  the  imagination  that  require  peace  and  free- 
dom from  anxiety  to  produce  or  appreciate.  And  again, 
even  were  the  world  drowsily  quiet,  the  task  of  the  novel 
writer  of  to-day  is  much  more  arduous  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  lived  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  as  many 
good  critics  of  novels  now  as  there  were  readers  of  them 
formerly.  The  public  taste  has  grown  nice,  and  the  public 
demand  regulating  the  profits ;  publishers  have  grown  cau- 
tious, and  a  reputation  must  be  established  before  a  novel 
can  be  sold  by  the  author  at  a  price  to  compensate  the  mere 
labor  of  production.  Where  is  the  Children  of  the  Abbey  ? 
where  the  Scottish  Chiefs?  where  the  Three  Spaniards?  where 
the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  a  dozen  others?  Aye,  where  is 
Tom  Jones  ?  where  is  Peregrine  Pickle  ?  where  Roderick  Ran- 
dom even  ?  They  are  to  be  found  in  circulating  libraries,  pro- 
vided the  libraries  are  old,  but  the  public  taste  has  left  them. 
Some  were  too  coarse,  some  too  silly,  some  too  extravagant, 
some  too  ridiculous  —  all  have  been  left  high  and  dry  as  the 
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current  of  popular  opinion  has  swept  on.  This  opinion, 
which  is  the  arbiter  of  the  novelist's  immediate  fate,  at  all 
events,  has  become  confined  with  the  narrower  limits  of  a 
more  accurate  judgment;  and  when  the  novelist  sees  that  he 
must  not  only  worK  harder  to  make  head  against  the  times, 
but  must  also  produce  spirit  of  a  higher  proof,  he  may 
well  despond  as  to  success.  We  venture  to  predict,  how- 
ever, that  if,  in  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy again  ventures  into  the  field  of  literary  fiction,  and  with 
the  experience  that  he  has  acquired,  will  carefully  address 
himself  to  his  task,  he  will  achieve  an  honorable  and  enviable 
distinction. 


Art.  VL— Pan^ofogy;  or^a  Systematic  Survey  of  Human  Knouh 
ledge^  proposing  a  Classification  of  all  its  Branches^  and  Ulustra" 
ting  their  History ,  Relations^  Uses  and  Objects^  etc.  By  Ros  weix 
Park,  A.M.  Philadelphia :  1841.  Hogan  and  Thomp- 
son.    8vo.  pp.  587. 

<*  The  present  work  is  ofiered  as  a  guide-book  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  explore  the  vast  expanse  of  human  know- 
ledge. It  aspires  to  be  to  pantology ^  or  knowledge  in  general, 
what  a  map  of  the  world  is  to  geography." 

This  passage,  with  which  the  author  begins  his  preface  ta 
the  work  now  before  us,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  title,  if 
not  in  abstractor  at  least  as  that  in  which  it  is  used  on  the 
present  occasion.  "  It  is  to  knowledge  in  general  what  a 
map  of  the  world  is  to  geography."  In  analyzing  this  sen- 
tence it  will  be  discovered  tnat  the  "  outline"  which  the 
author  intends  to  give  of  human  knowledge,  either  comprises 
much,  or  is  very  deficient,  according  as  the  word  geography 
is  interpreted.  If  we  understand  thereby  a  mere  description 
of  our  globe,  such  as  could  be  given  of  it  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  telescope  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  that  is  to  say, 
the  relative  distribution  of  the  submerged  and  the  visible 
portions  of  its  crust ;  the  magnitude  of  continents  and  islands ; 
the  situation  and  outlines  of  seas  and  lakes  ;  the  courses  and 
relative  extents  of  rivers ;  the  directions  and  elevations  of 
mountains ;  if,  in  short,  we  understand  by  geo^aphy  a  de- 
scription of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  independently  of  the 
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mineral  riches  it  conceals,  and  of  the  living  beings  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  which  animate  and  adorn 
it,  then  will  a  map  of  the  world  give  a  most  accurate,  nay, 
a  most  complete  idea  of  geography ;  and  a  work  which 
shonld  be  to  knowledge  in  general  what  a  map  is  to  geogra- 
phy considered  in  this  point  of  view,  would  certainly  give  a 
most  satisfactory  and  intelligible  idea  of  human  knowledge* 
But  if  the  object  of  geography  be  to  give  "  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  earth,  and  especially  of  the  nations  by  which 
it  is  inhabited;  in  reference  to  their  position  and  extent; 
their  productions  and  resources  —  their  institutions  and  im- 
provements —  their  manners  and  customs ;"  as  with  our 
author,  the  map  of  the  world  then  certainly  becomes  a  very 
meager  and  almost  unmeaning  outline,  and  a  pantolocy 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  knowledge  in  general,  would 

Erove  an  equally  feeble  thread  in  the  labyrinth  of  human 
nowledge. 

But  whatever  meaning  the  author  may  attach  to  the  terms 
employed  in  this  comparison,  his  object  is  explicitly  stated 
in  the  following  passage  of  his  preface : 

''  The  primary  object  of  the  following  pages  was  to  present  a 
naiural  dassijicatian  of  human  knowledge,  so  full  as  to  fomiflh  a 
place  for  every  topic  of  thought,  and  so  ample  that  it  might  be  of 

Seneral  and  practical  application.  It  would  thus  include  what  Sir 
ames  Mackintosh  so  appropriately  terms  an  '  exhaustive  analysis^ 
of  human  knowledge,  m  which  all  the  fragments,  even  of  minor 
importance,  would  Snd  a  distinct  and  proper  place.  It  would  also 
8erv%  as  a  mnemonical  system  to  aid  in  impressing  and  retaining 
ideas ;  as  an  index  rerum,  or  method  of  arranging  topics  of  study, 
and  as  a  model  for  libraries,  by  bringing  those  books  which  relate 
to  the  same  subjects  in  juxtaposition,  whether  in  the  catalogues  or 
on  the  shelves,"  etc. 

This  shows  at  once  how  difficult  and  arduous  is  the 
aothor's  undertaking,  and  how  extensive  his  knowledge,  if 
the  task  is  performed  with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  success. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  only  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  materials  out  of  which  such  a  work  is  to 
be  composed,  but  also  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  to 
discover  and  bring  together  the  materials  is  a  comparatively 
mechanical  labor,  which,  as  such,  may  be  extremely  toilsome 
without  requiring  superior  intellectual  powers ;  but  to  pre- 
pare them,  and  to  draw  the  plan  according  to  which  they 
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are  to  be  placed  with  respect  to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  possible  efiect,  is  a  task  than  which  none  is  more 
difficult,  or  requires  a  more  philosophical  mind.  In  inspect* 
ing  libraries  we  have  occasion  to  be  astonished  at  the  extent 
of  knowledge  attained  by  some  men  in  the  course  of  a  life» 
and  to  convince  ourselves  that  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find 
individuals  who  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  most  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  Enlire  Cyclopaedias  were 
written  upon  almost  all  possible  subjects,  by  single  men,  in 
those  centuries  which  succeeded  the  revival  of  classical 
literature,  and  up  to  the  time  when  students  became  sensible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor.  There  are  the  ten 
huge  folios  of  Cardan^  comprising  original  works  upon  almost 
all  subjects,  and  discoveries  in  several  sciences  —  the  latter 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  case  of  a  polygraph  ;  the 
writings  of  the  Jesuit,  Athanasius  Kircher^  forming  a  collec- 
tion of  very  elaborate  treatises  upon  all  the  branches  of 
natural  science  in  its  largest  acceptation  ;  upon  the  Egyptian 
obelisk,  upon  China,  upon  mathematics,  and  other  topics 
of  a  less  scientific  character,  each  subject  filling  one  or 
two  folio  volumes.  To  these  may  be  added  the  works  of 
Bishop  Caramtcelj  who  wrote  seventy-seven  sizable  volumes 
on  grammar,  poetry,  oratory,  mathematics,  astronomy,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  music,  political  science,  canon  law,  logic, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  military  art;  and,  at  the  time 
that  he  showed  this  literary  productiveness,  led  a  most  active 
and  exciting  life ;  now  in  Spain,  now  in  the  Netherlands ; 
then  in  Bohemia,  afterwards  in  Italy  ;  serving  as  an  engi^^eer 
in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  the 
Imperial,  as  a  captain  of  the  regiment  of  monks  collected  and 
drilled  by  himself  at  Prague.  Among  the. great  celebrites 
of  the  most  imposing  period  in  the  history  of  modern  science, 
Leibnitz  distinguished  himself  by  the  universality  of  his 
knowledge.  In  this  philosopher  the  versatility  of  his  genius 
is  so  far  from  being  disputed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
designate  the  class  ot  modern  erudites  with  whom  he  might 
best  be  compared.  Historians,  jurisconsults,  mental  and 
natural  philosophers,  and  mathematicians,  claim  him  with 
equal  right  as  one  of  their  greatest  masters.  As  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  poet  he  displayed  extraordinary  abilities,  for 
which  he  was  greatly  admired  in  his  day.  But  in  more 
recent  times  this  universality  has  become  much  rarer,  from 
the  circumstance  that  sciences  being  do  longer  treated  a 
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priarii  as  they  formerly  were,  the  greatest  genius  must  pass, 
in  more  or  less  detail,  through  the  study  of  all  phenomena, 
before  be  can  consider  himself  as  understanding  the  corres- 
ponding sciences.  And  in  this  preparation  it  usually  happens, 
that  instead  of  becoming  a  general  philosopher,  he  finds  his 
attention  arrested  by  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  congenial 
to  his  taste.  Nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  author  of 
superior  merit,  who,  in  the  present  scientific  age,  has  treated 
of  all  subjects,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
last  who  distinguished  himself  for  the  generality  of  his 
knowledge  was  the  learned  Lambert^  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. When  Frederic  the  Great  asked  him :  "  What  do 
you  know  ?"  he  gave  the  laconic  answer,  "  Every  thing." 
The  answer  did  not  please  the  monarch,  and  yet  it  was  true; 
for  he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  of  experimental 
and  mental  philosophers  of  his  day.  His  works  on  light, 
acoustics,  and  meteorology,  are  not  yet  antiquated.  As  a 
mathematician  he  was  not  unworthy  to  take  his  seat  beside 
Lagrange  in  the  academy  of  fierUn ;  and  by  his  work  on 
comets  he  raised  himself,  as  an  astronomer,  as  high  as  any  of 
bis  contemporaries.  On  metaphysics  he  corresponded  with 
ELant,  and  whilst  his  mind  was  thus  constantly  occupied,  he 
constructed,  with  his  own  hands,  most  of  the  apparatus  he 
needed  for  his  physical  researches  ;  still  the  field  embraced 
by  his  far-reaching  intellect  was  but  a  portion  of  that  which 
comprises  all  human  science,  with  its  many  ramifications 
and  their  applications,  for  he  was  not  a  mere  traveller,  but  a 
scientific  explorer. 

These  men  had  not  only  accumulated  all  this  knowledge, 
but  had  so  perfectly  mastered  it,  and  so  identified  it  with 
themselves,  as  to  be  able  again  to  impart  it  freely  and  me- 
thodically to  others,  and  greatly  increase  the  general  stock. 
But  the  sciences  on  which  they  wrote  were  very  different 
from  what  they  have  since  become.  Natural  philosophy  was 
as  yet  but  little  advanced,  and  chemistcy  had  scarcely  begun 
to  be  cultivated,  whilst  mineralogy  and  geology,  as  well  as 
botany  and  zoology,  consisted  chiefly  of  catalogues  of  mine- 
rals, fossils,  plants,  and  animals.  So  widely  has  the  field  of 
knowledge  been  extended  within  a  century,  that  it  has 
become  almost  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  arrive  at  an 
idea  of  the  whole.  In  modern  times  an  individual  is  either 
devoted  to  some  special  branch  of  knowledge,  which  he  may 
thus  pursue  in  all  its  details,  and  contribute  to  enrich,  or  he 
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must  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  superficial  acquaintance  with 
several  —  in  which  case  he  can  only  aspire  to  the  office  of  a 
chronicler  of  science,  while  in  the  other  he  is  a  con- 
queror under  her  banners.  Hence  results  the  great  difficulty 
of  compressing  knowledge  into  the  smallest  compass*  Those 
who  are  devoted  to  a  single  department  of  science,  whereof 
they  are  consequently  the  best  judges,  know  but  little  of 
such  branches  as  have  not  a  close  affinity  with  their  own. 
Thus  even  the,most  universal  natural  philosopher  finds  little 
time  to  bestow  upon  the  lucubrations  of  the  metaphysician, 
whilst  the  latter,  from  the  nature  of  his  education,  is  in  most 
cases  unable  to  comprehend  the  pursuits  of  the  former,  and 
the  results  to  which  they  have  conducted.  They  who  lay 
claim  to  both  of  these  titles  are  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficiently 
initiated  into  either  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  human 
knowledge,  to  be  capable  of  classifying  their  numerous 
branches. 

What  should  we  say  to  a  classification  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals made  by  a  man  who  is  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  them  ?  The  result  would  be  like  the  systems  which 
prevailed  before  Linnaeus,  wherein  plants  were  classified  with 
regard  to  resemblances  of  no  importance — into  trees,  shrubs, 
biennials,  and  annuals ;  and  animals  into  terrestrial,  amphibi- 
ous and  aquatic,  which  made  relatives  of  the  whale  and  shark, 
of  the  crocodile  and  beaver.  It  was  only  by  as  perfect  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  whole  organization  of  living 
beings,  of  the  laws  of  their  development,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  influence  them,  that  Jussieu  was  able  to  trace 
his  first  sketch  of  a  natural  classification,  and  that  it  was  in 
Cuvier's  power  to  give,  in  five  volumes  octavo,  a  more  com- 
plete idea  of  the  whole  animal  world  than  could  be  derived 
from  all  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  What  is  requisite  in 
a  branch  of  science  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  its  inquiries 
cannot  be  less  so  in  a  matter  so  much  more  scientific  as 
the  classification  of  human  knowledge ;  no  one,  unless  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  all  its  branches,  can  classify  them 
methodically.  It  is  with  classifications  as  with  museums ; 
these  may  be  arranged  either  to  suit  the  curious  traveller  who 
seeks  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  in  a  strange  city  where  he 
is  a  brief  sojourner,  or  the  student  who  is  anxious  to  acquire 
the  most  and  the  most  profound  knowledge  in  a  given  time. 
In  most  of  our  cities  there  is  a  museum  of  the  former  class. 
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whilst  of  the  latter  there  are  very  few,  even  in  Europe,  which 
do  not  require  great  improvements. 

These  difficulties  connected  with  the  undertaking  of  our 
author  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  criticism  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  executed  it.  A  work  intended  to  convey  an 
idea  of  all  the  things  which  have  ever  attracted  the  attention 
of  man,  of  all  the  sciences  which  have  resulted  from  his  me- 
ditations, of  all  the  arts  that  have  exercised  his  ingenuity,  and 
of  all  the  branches  of  industry  by  which  his  comforts  have 
been  multiplied,  can  meet  with  few  readers  who  wilP  prove 
able  to  judge  it  with  impartiality.  What  in  the  author's 
mind  constitutes  a  whole,  whose  parts  should  be  treated  with 
equal  care,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  of  develop- 
ment only  as  the  prescribed  limits  allow,  is  liable  to  be  taken 
up  in  parts  and  these  to  be  examined  without  reference  to 
the  entire  work.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Who  will 
venture  to  declare  himself  equally  competent  in  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge  f  Sensible  of  the  arro- 
gance of  such  a  claim,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  presenting  a 
perfect  tri^i^  of  the  whole  of  this  comprehensive  volume  in  a 
single  article,  we  shall  limit  our  observations  to  the  introduc- 
tion, an  examination  of  which  does  not  presuppose  a  neces- 
sary acquaintance  with  the  shape,  color,  and  texture  of  every 
leaf  of  the  tree  of  human  knowledge. 

This  introduction  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first, 
which  is  entitled  subjects  of  human  hnowledgey  the  author  de- 
clares his  intention  **  to  reconnoitre  the  field  of  knowledge 
that  he  may  afterwards  survey  it  more  methodically." 

Like  the  traveller  who  arrives  in  a  new  country,  of  which 
the  extent  and  the  physical  qualities  of  its  surface,  its  geolo- 
gical stratification  and  mineral  veins,  its  plants  and  its 
animals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  him,  the  author  stands  on 
the  borders  of  the  vast  "  field  of  human  knowledge."  As 
the  former  gazes  around  him  to  see  what  the  land  before  him 
contains,  previously  to  inquiring  into  the  properties  of  the 
objects  exposed  to  his  view,  so  the  latter  traverses  the  field 
of  knowledge  in  all  directions  before  penetrating  more  deeply 
into  any  of  its  divisions.  The  impressions  he  receives  from 
the  physical  world  give  him  the  idea  of  matter,  of  animate 
and  inanimate  beings,  and  among  the  former  he  finds  man 
standing  alone  in  creation,  and  connecting  the  material  with 
the  spiritual  world,  and  finally,  mankind  forming  a  whole 
and  separate  world.     Such  is,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
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result  of  a  first  glance  at  the  objects  of  human  knowledge. 
They  immediately  indicate  so  many  departments  into  Which 
the  wide  expanse  is  naturally  divided.     The  properties  of 
matter  are  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature.     The  most  uni- 
versal is  that  of  extent.     This  leads  to  the  idea  of  proportion, 
and  hence  of  numbers,  which  become  the  foundation  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
what  the  author  calls  "  the  last  highest  step  in  mathematics." 
In  this  manner  the   author  continues,  with  regard  to  all 
other  departments  of  science,  pointing  out  in  a  few  words 
how  they  proceeded  from  each  other.     Some  passages  may 
seem  more  novel  than  philosophical :  as  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  found  on  the  sixteenth  page  of  the  Introduc- 
tion:— "The  fact  that  many  of  these  organic  forms  (animals 
and  vegetables)  are  found  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
here  arrests  our  attention,  and  leads  us  to  investigate  the  struc- 
cture  of  our  globe ;  first,  in  its  homogeneous  elements,  and 
afterwards,  in  their  massive  aggregations.     Hence  arose  the 
sciences  of  mineralogy  and  geology ;  which,  in  connection  with 
those  relating  to  organic  life,  complete  the  range  of  Natural 
History. ^^     Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  learn  that  the  study  of 
mineralogy  is  a  consequence  of  the  study  of  zoology  or  of  bot- 
any.  It  is  true,  geology  became  a  systematic  science  from  the 
time  that  Cuvier,  by  his  most  successful  comparative  studies 
of  different  animal  structures,  was  able  to  complete  the  skele- 
tons of  unknown  animals,  which  had  never  oeen  seen,  and 
whose  remains  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.     But  before  Cuvier,  geology  was  not  far  behind  zoolo- 
gy; he  did  not  create  the  former  of  these  departments  of 
natural  history,  but  applied  to  it  the  great  and  important  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made  in  the  latter.     If  we  examine 
the  history  of  science,  we  find  that  all  its  branches  con- 
stantly bear  the  same  proportions  to  each  other ;  like  a  tree, 
whose  branches  extend  and  put  forth  new  shoots,  while  the 
whole  constantly  preserves  the  same  shape — the  same  causes, 
through  the  action  of  which  man  becomes  acquainted  with 
one  order  of  natural  phenomena,  impel  him  also  to  inquire  into 
all  others.      This  we  shall  find  among  civilized  nations,  as 
well  as  among  those  which  are  least  advanced  in  civilization. 
The  greatest  difference  exists  less  in  the  quality  of  knowledge 
than  in  the  quantity.     Amongst  our  Indian  tribes  we  find 
traces  of  whatever,  amongst  the  more  polished  nations,  has 
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risen  into  trades,  arts,  sciences ;  and  the  relation  between 
wants  and  knowledge  is  the  same  with  them  as  with  ourselves. 
We  pass  over  the  second  chapter,  entitled  **  Sources  of 
human  knowledge,"  with  very  few  remarks.  Under  this 
head  we  find  short  accounts  of  the  several  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy ;  of  modern  learned  societies ;  of  libraries  and 
Encyclopaedias.  From  this  may  be  seen  what  the  word, 
'*  knowledge,"  means  in  the  mind  of  our  author.  We  should 
be  better  satisfied  if  he  had  given  us  his  own  definition  of  it. 
For  if  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  the  numberless 
books  which  constitute  libraries,  are  to  be  considered  as 
sources  of  knowledge,  then  it  would  seem  that  this  name  is 

fiven  to  all  errors  as  well  as  truths,  which  were  ever  uttered 
y  man.  Libraries  are  quite  as  much  sources  of  error  as  of 
valuable  knowledge,  as  long  as  the  student  has  not  reached 
that  degree  of  instruction  which  enables  him  to  distinguish 
between  the  two.  There  is  but  a  very  limited  part  of  every 
library  which  may  be  really  considered  as  a  source  of  know- 
ledge, namely,  that  part  which  represents  the  actual  state  of 
science  :  whatever  is  of  an  older  date,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  for  other  considerations,  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
source  of  knowledge.  Ifwe  open  the  ^^  magna  composition^  o( 
Ptolemy,  it  is  not  certainly  with  a  view  to  study  astronomy, 
but  to  learn  how  far  astronomy  had  advanced  among  the 
widely  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
and  judge  from  this  fact  what  may  have  been  their  state  of 
intellectual  advancement  in  general. 

Of  the  errors  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak ;  it  is  too  well  known  how  much  they 
arrested  for  centuries  the  progress  of  civilization.  Yet  it  is  as 
true  that  libraries  are  repositories  of  knowledge,  as  that  the 
solid  part  of  our  earth  is  a  gold  or  silver  mine,  or  the  ocean 
the  source  of  all  fresh  water.  The  author  of  the  Pantology,  in 
the  catalogue  of  books  which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  his  vol- 
ume, intends  to  include  the  best  of  the  more  recent  works  in 
all  departments,  and  with  this  limitation,  a  library  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  a  source  of  knowledge. 

The  most  important  chapter  of  the  introduction  is  the  third 
one,  as  it  contains  the  plan  which  the  author  follows  through 
the  work.  This  chapter  contains  the  names  of  several  au- 
thors who  have  attempted  to  classify  human  knowledge,  with 
the  chief  features  of  their  respective  works.  The  last  men- 
tioned in  this  historical  aperfu  is  Ampere^  the  great  French 
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of  truth,  whateTer  may  be  its  objects  ?  A  method  oraeverily, 
prodenceand  reserve  j  the  BcietiliBc  method,  the  pliilosophical 
meihod.  It  observes  carefully  the  fads,  and  veDlurcs  but 
slowly  to  generalize,  piogressively,  as  the  facts  become 
known.  This  method  evidently  governs  in  the  sciences 
which  relale  to  the  material  world  ;  through  it  they  arrived 
at  their  advanceraent  and  glory.  It  tends,  in  our  limes,  to 
penetrate  more  ar-'  mnrp  Inm  tl.o  sciences  of  the  moral 
world,  into  political  and  philosophy.     Every 

where  the   scienllE  in  grasp  and  strength ; 

every  where  the  n  f  taking  facts  for  founda- 

tion and  rule,"  etc. 

This  passage  si  here  can  remain  of  Ibe 

distinction  of  ihe  (i  s  of  mental  and  natural 

philosophers  in  Fr&  e  does  remain  is  merely 

nominal;  in  reality  school  of  philosophers; 

this  is  the  school  i  sopbers,  which  has  con- 

tinued growing  siuv.  Lury,  and  found  ^t  last 

a  worthy  teaclier,  Wi. a  lew  j..urs,  in  M.  Achille  Comte. 

But  of  him  presently. 

For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  have  stated  that  such  a 
school  exists  in  France ;  that  it  is  in  a  period  of  rapid  growth, 
while  alt  remnants  of  the  catholic  and  metaphysical  schools 
are  not  less  rapidly  disappearing.  A  glance  at  the  institu- 
tions of  public  instruction  renders  this  fact  evident.  We 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  the  most  important  schools 
of  positive  learnin«  in  Paris,  —  Ecoh  Polyiechnique ;  EcoU 
de  Medicine  ;  FaculU  des  Scknces ;  Jardin  des  Plantei ;  Con- 
tervat-oire  des  Arts  et  Miliera ;  College  de  France,  and  EcdU 
Normale, —  where  thousands  of  students  are  prepared  for 
the  cultivation  of  sciences.  The  Faculte  des  Lcllres  makes 
but  a  small  figure  among  this  multitude  of  scientiEc  insti- 
tutions. 

This  shows  evidently  that  Ampere's  classification  came  too 
laic  for  his  countrymen  ;  it  would  be  a  gieat  mistake  tothiok 
that  it  came  too  soon  ;  very  seldom  is  any  man  in  his  old  age 
found  in  advance  of  his  limes.  The  division  of  sciences 
into  noological  and  cosmological,  had  existed  before  these 
names  were  proposed  by  the  old  professor,  and  while  he 
attempted  to  classify  them  for  the  future,  he  merely  made 
public  a  classification  of  a  former  period.  His  synoptical 
table  is  the  monument  of  a  state  of  things  gone  by,  or  at 
least  expiriug. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  thirteenth  page  of  the  book 
before  us,  explains  our  reasons  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon 
Ampere's  work  on  the  classification  of  sciences  :  "  The  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  Ampere,  in  his  essay  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  sciences,  has  given  a  *  natural  classification  of  human 
knowledge,'  devised  in  1830  and  published  in  1834.  As 
this  classification  bears  a  closer  resemblance  than  any  of  the 
preceding  to  that  here  proposed,  it  becomes  proper  to  state 
that  the  classification  of  knowledge  adopted  in  this  work 
was  actually  completed  before  the  writer  had  seen  Ampere's 
work,  or  learned  its  contents." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  to  the  contrary,  of  those 
who  are  governed  by  a  mostexcusable  partiality  for  England,  or 
by  their  enthusiasm  for  the  literary  productions  of  German  wri- 
ters, or  the  philological  researches  of  German  scholars,  France, 
or  rather  Paris,  exercises  immediately  a  much  more  powerful 
and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  learned  world,  tnan  any 
other  nation,     whoever  has  seen  the  thousands  of  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  who  hurry  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  quartier  Latin  of  the  great  French 
capital,  or  walk  in  the  magnificent  garden  of  plants,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  what  we  advance.     Nowhere  is 
the  student  more  exclusively  living  in  a  scientific  atmosphere 
than  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.    There  may  be  individual 
foreigners  at  other  universities  of  Europe,  but  in  Paris  there 
are  still  foreign  ncuions.    Nowhere  do  there  meet  from  all 
lands  more  men  of  science,  both  practical  and  theoretical, 
than  here.     Nowhere  are  new  ideas  more  rapidly  introduced, 
exchanged  and  propagated.     Wherever  a  discovery  may 
have  been  made,  if  it  be  made  public,  it  will  be  known  at 
Paris  sooner  than  any  where  else.    It  is  not  because  Paris  is 
the  sun  of  the  intellectual  world,  but  the  mirror  which  con- 
centrates its  rays,  and  reflects  them  in  all  directions,  that  it 
exercises  a  necessary  influence  over  all  the  scientific  republic. 
The  German,  the  Englishman,  the  Italian,  or  the  American, 
in  leaving  his  modest  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
magnificent  Pantheon,  in  returning  to  his  own  country  cannot 
at  once  lay  aside  the  ideas  which  have  forced  themselves 
into  his  mind  during  the  years  of  his  scholastic  life.    If  he 
afterwards  becomes  distinguished,  it  is  by  further  developing 
the  opinions  which  he  brought  away  with  him.     As  birds 
disperse  certain  seeds  over  the  surface  of  a  continent,  or 
transport  them  from  island  to  island,  so  men  carry  over 
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nH>unuins  and  seas  the  seeds  of  new  ideas,  and  preserve 
ihom  tWni  becoming  lost.  It  is  not  with  the  sciences  as  with 
|x^Iiuc$«  or  religion  and  literature.  The  former  are  the  same 
wherever  they  find  followers,  while  the  latter  present  them- 
selves under  as  many  diflferent  forms  as  there  are  different 
clinintes  and  languages ;  these  alone  are  national — those  are 
cosmopolite.  Whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  a 
French  original  novel,  and  a  romance  translated  into  French 
from  the  German,  there  is  none  between  two  works  of 
science  of  these  two  nations,  as  soon  as  they  are  clothed  in 
the  same  language.  The  causes  which  preserve  nationality 
of  character  are  therefore  inefBcient  with  regard  to  sciences ; 
all  civilized  nations  gladly  adopt  all  improvements  which  are 
made  in  them. 

These  considerations  show  that  we  may  look  to  France  to 
learn  the  actual  state  of  science  ;  and  nowhere  can  we  find 
this  fact  more  plainly  shown  than  in  the  work  already  alluded 
10,  and  to  which  we  shall  soon  return  after  having  added  a 
few  words  on  the  classification  of  our  author. 

**  In  this  system  all  human  knowledge  is  primarily  divided  into 
four  great  provinces  :  1.  Psj/cAanom^,  including  the  laws  of  mind, 
or  intellectual  sciences ;  2.  Ethnology,  or  the  study  of  nations, 
geographically  and  historically ;  3.  Physiconomy,  or  the  laws  of  the 
material  world;  and,  4.  Technology,  or  the  study  of  the  arts  which 
relate  to  material  objects.  These  four  provinces  are  next  subdivided 
each  into  four  departments,  and  each  department  embraces  a  group 
of  several  branches  of  knowledge  closely  related  to  each  other. 

**  In  arranging  the  departments  and  branches  among  themselves, 
four  leading  principles  have,  it  is  believed,  been  constantly  kept  in 
view  as  guides  to  a  natural  method.  They  are,  the  order  of  depend- 
ence, the  order  of  time,  the  order  of  place,  and  the  order  of 
resemblance." 

«*  With  these  preliminary  remarks,"  the  author  proceeds 
»*  to  resolve  the  four  provinces  of  human  knowledge  into 
their  appropriate  departments."  In  the  first  province  we 
find  the  Ibllowing  arrangement:  glossology,  rhetoric,  logic, 
phrenics,  ethics,  education,  law  and  political  philosophy, 
political  economy,  and  finally,  theology. 

Would  our  limits  allow,  much  might  be  said  of  this  classi- 
fication, but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for 
more  patticular  details.  It  appears  a  little  too  much  like  one 
of  those  curiosity  collections  above  mentioned ;  for,  in  these 
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alsoy  things  are  arranged  with  regard  to  the  order  of  time, 
the  order  of  place,  and  the  order  of  resemblance.  The  de- 
jBciency  of  a  leading  principle,  or  philosophical  method,  will 
be  evident  to  any  one.  That  the  science  of  education,  for 
instance,  should  be  placed  almost  at  the  head  of  the  classifi- 
cation, is  indeed  extraordinary  in  our  times.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  customary  to  teach  children  to  speak  and  read,  and  to  edu- 
cate them  from  the  moment  their  mind  appears  capable  of 
receiving  impressions ;  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  teaching 
them  how  to  educate  at  that  age.  To  make  known  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  man  should  be  educated,  that  is  to 
say,  prepared  for  his  life  in  the  present  and  future  world,  be- 
fore we  know  any  thing  of  man,  of  mankind,  of  the  world, 
or  of  God,  with  no  other  preparation  than  a  stock  of  words 
without  meaning,  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  no  one  can 
approve. 

This  example  is  enough  to  show  that  the  classification  is 
unphilosophical.  We  should  feel  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author's  object  was  more  to  bring  the  diflferent  branches  of 
human  knowledge  under  a  few  general  denominations,  with- 
out claim  to  method.  But  even  in  that  case  it  would  not 
satisfy  us  completely ;  we  should  still  find  some  difficulty  in 
discovering  how  far  logic  and  grammar,  or  rhetoric,  is  more 
a  mental  science  than  mathematics.  What  is  pure  mathe- 
matics but  the  science  of  reasoning  in  another  dress  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  mathematics,  in  the  geometry  of  Euclid, 
in  analytical  geometry,  in  algebra,  or  in  the  calculus,  more 
material  than  in  the  construction  of  a  syllogism  ?  Is  not 
every  mathematical  demonstration,  every  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem, a  mere  mental  operation  ? 

Why  is  political  economy  represented  as  a  mental  sci- 
ence f  To  so  consider  it  is  not  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to 
mental  sciences,  as  this  one  of  their  branches  which  could  have 
been  cultivated  since  mind  exists,  is  as  yet  so  little  advanced, 
that  in  its  application  there  is  scarcely  a  single  generally 
adopted  principle.  All  sciences  are  mental :  it  is  the  application 
of  the  mind  to  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  or  moral  world, 
which  makes  science ;  the  mind  of  the  natural  philosopher 
who  discovers  a  law  of  nature,  is  not  less  active  than  that  of 
the  legislator  who  frames  a  civil  law.  Speaking  of  political 
sciences,  Sismondi  says: — <'No  wonder,  then,  that  social 
sciences  are  so  litde  advanced,  that  their  principles  are  so 
uncertain,  that  they  do  not  present  a  single  question  which 
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IS  not  controverted.  They  are  sciences  of  facts,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  the  facts  on  which  they  rest,  that  is  not  denied 
by  some  one  ;  they  are  sciences  of  observation,  and  how  few 
well  made  observations  have  there  been  collected  until  now  ?"• 

Whatever  human  pursuit  deserves  in  our  times  the  name 
of  science,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is,  for  in- 
stance, natural  philosophy.     The  objects  of  science  must  be 
carefully  studied  and  compared,  with  regard  to  each  other 
and  the  external  circumstances  that  may  influence  them. 
From  this  comparison  will  be  derived  the  laws  which  rule 
over  those  objects  or  phenomena,  and   these  laws  consti- 
tute the  soul  of  the  science.     This  is,  at  least,  the  manner  in 
which  history,  and  political  sciences,  as  well  as  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,  are  treated  by  the  greatest  modern 
authorities,   in  each  one  of  these   respective   departments. 
Still  further,  is  not  all  our  positive  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
same  manner  ?    Is  it  not  by  an  attentive  observation  of  men, 
by  a  careful,  though  perhaps  unconscious,  comparison  of  the 
different  individuals  we  meet  with,  from  contrasting  the  vices 
of  some  with  the  virtues  of  others,  the  talents  of  the  few  with 
the  defects  of  the  many,  that  we  arrive  at  our  idea  of  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  f    Is  it  not  generally  admitted 
that  no  one  knows  less  of  human  society,  than  he  who  is  con- 
stantly meditating  upon,  but  never  mingling  in  it?     Experi- 
ence is  the  source  of  knowledge  in  all  matters,  with  regard 
to  the  moral,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  world.     Observation 
is  a  common  means  of  acquiring  it.     There  is  but  one  sci- 
ence, and  this  is  the  daughter  of  observation,  and  the  mother 
of  all  arts.     Whatever  may  be  its  objects,  its  methods  are 
the  same.     This  may  not  seem  orthodox,  but  it  is  true.     It  is 
from  this  axiom  the  French  philosopher,  Achille  Comte,  men- 
tioned above,  started,  when  he  began  to  write  on  political 
sciences  ;  he  made  it  the  ruling  principle  of  his  high  and  de- 
servedly praised  work,  "  Cours  de  Philosophu  PositiveJ** 

A  few  words  of  this  author  and  his  work  will,  we  hope, 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Ecole  Polytechniqtie,  which  furnished  so  many  distin- 
guished savans  to  France.  Immediately  after  having  left  this 
institution,  he  began  to  write  on  several  questions  of  a  social 
character.  In  the  year  1828,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  his  new  system  of  philosophy,  and  then  it  was  evident 

*  Siimondi,  Histoire  de  la  chute  de  1*  Empire  Romain. 
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that  his  former  writings  must  have  revealed  in  him  a  superior 
genius,  for  among  the  persons  who  attended  these  lectures* 
we  find  De  Humboldt,  the  distinguished  traveller  and  natu- 
ralist ;  Fourier,  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  time  ;  De 
Blainville,  the  most  eminent  physiologist  of  France  since  the 
death  of  Cuvier ;  Poinsot,  a  celebrated  geometer ;  Broussais, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  medical  faculty ;  and  many  other  men  of  dis- 
tinction. Nothing  could  have  spoken  more  plainly  in  proof 
of  his  eminent  talent,  than  this  circle  round  an  orator  scarcely 
twenty-eight  years  old,  of  all  these  grey-haired  celehritesy 
sitting  on  the  benches  of  a  lecture-room,  and  listening  to  the 
voice  of  their  former  scholar,  whose  only  title  was  that  of 
pupil  of  the  polytechnical  school. 

The  first  volume  of  this  course  of  lectures  was  published 
in  the  year  1820,  and  the  last  has  not  yet  reached  us.  The 
following  short  notice  will  serve  to  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  French  philosopher,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  five  volumes  of  his  work  to  explain. 

It  being  once  admitted  that  there  is  but  one  science,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  can  only  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  objects  or 
phenomena  of  its  inquiry,  either  considered  with  reference 
to  their  nature,  or  to  their  greater  or  less  universality. 

From  the  first  position  we  see  all  phenomena  at  once  in 
two  distinct  classes ;  the  first  contains  those  which  belong  to 
unorganized  bodies  ;  the  second,  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
organization ;  at  the  same  time  the  former  are  much  more 
general  than  the  latter.  That  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world  should  precede,  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion, since  all  organized  beings  are  at  the  same  time  material 
beings. 

In  further  applying  the  principle  of  universality,  we  find 
phenomena  which  belong  to  the  whole  universe,  and  others 
which  are  peculiar  to  our  globe;  hence  results  a  first  division 
of  the  phenomena  of  material  matter,  into  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial. The  latter,  again,  are  divided  into  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena,  these  being  much  less  general  than  the 
former. 

In  the  order  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  living  beings,  the 
most  general  are  those  which  distinguish  them  from  those 
comprised  in  the  preceding  division  ;  the  least  general  those 
which  characterize  living  beings  in  society,  and  especially 
mankind.     Thus  Comte  arrives  at  the  five  following  great 
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divisions  of  science :    astronomy,  natural  philosophy, 
mislry,  physiology,  and  sociology. 

It  will  be  asked  in  which  of  these  departments  we  are  to 
look  for  the  inaihematical  sciences?  The  following  short 
extract  answers  this  question  : 


"  In  tbe  actual  state  of  developpent  of 
mathematical  science,  I  ' "  ' 
a  constituent  part  of 
Descartes  and  Newton 
For  at  the  present  moir 
ponant  for  the  knowli 
directly  conaiats,  than  at 
which  the  human  miiid 
laws  of  nature." 


poaitive  knowledge, 
operly  considered  less  as 
hy,  than  as  being,  since 
of  that  phitoaopby  itself. 
I  science  is  much  less  im- 
icioua  as  it  is,  of  which  it 
moat  powerful  instrument 
in  the  investigation  of  the 


Here,  of  cours 
mathematics  is  meant ; 


he  science  called  pure 
ins  fall  under  the  heads 


astronomy  and  natural  philosophy. 

Placing  matliematics,  thou,  at  the  head  of  tlie  foregoing 
classification,  we  have  six  primitive  branches  of  science, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one  is  founded  upon 
the  preceding  ones,  and  almost  independent  of  those  which 
follow.  The  order  in  which  they  proceed  is  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
the  most  general  to  the  most  limited  phenomena. 

There  is  an  "  expcrimentum  crucis"  by  which  the  character 
of  this  arrangement  is  tested  ;  a  kind  of  d  posteriori  verifica- 
tion of  its  consistency  and  method.  If  the  arrangement  is 
such  that,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  of  sciences,  it  pro- 
ceeds through  constantly  increasing  comphcalions,  we  are 
authorized  to  expect  that  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
these  six  sciences  have  arrived  decreases  in  the  same  order. 
And  so  we  really  find  it  to  be  the  case.  Any  question  which 
falls  really  under  the  dominion  of  the  mathematician  he 
solves  with  the  utmost  precision.  In  the  sciences  which 
relate  to  the  material  world  astronomy  has  reached  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
latter  again  is  farther  advanced  than  chemistry.  As  for 
sociology,  which  comprises  political  sciences,  it  is  evidently 
less  advanced  than  any  one  of  the  five  preceding.  In  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  there  are  no  opinions ;  but  the  number 
of  these  increases  as  we  proceed  from  natural  philosophy  to 
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sociology ;  and  in  the  last  there  are  about  as  many  different 
opinions  as  there  are  individuals  who  profess  to  bie  initiated 
into  it. 

We  do  not  contrast  the  classification  of  Comte  with  that 
under  examination.  The  objects  of  the  two  writers  are  so 
di^rent  that  no  similarity  could  be  expected  in  the  plans 
of  their  works.  The  former  unfolds,  in  five  large  vol- 
umesy  the  idea  contained  in  his  classification;  he  mvesti* 
gates  the  actual  state  of  science ;  shows  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  its  different  branches  ;  points  out  the  defects  in  the 
method,  and  the  means  of  improving  them ;  in  short,  his 
object  is  to  create  a  general  method  by  which  positive  phi- 
losophy is  to  be  brought  to  a  higher  decree  of  perfection  and 
a  more  general  application.  In  all  this,  knowledge  is  reduced 
to  its  smallest  compass,  to  its  active  principles ;  it  finds  a 
place  only  as  containing  the  materials  of  science.  His  book 
18  intended  for  the  student  who  has  prepared  himself  by  long 
and  perseverinff  application  to  most  oranches  of  positive 
science,  and  who  seeks  to  arrange  methodically  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  knows. 

Mr.  Park's  volume  is  of  a  very  different  character.    In  Ym 

Ereface  it  is  rightly  called  an  index  rtrwn^  and  as  such  it  may 
e  found  useful  to  every  one.  The  most  inexperienced  tyro 
will  find  no  diflSculty  m  understanding  it.  It  does  not  pre- 
suppose the  reader  to  be  familiar  witn  all  the  sciences  of 
which  it  treats,  but  it  aims  to  give  him  some  idea  of  them^  and 
at  the  same  time  refers  him  to  the  sources  from  which  be  may 
acquire  more  profound  knowledge  on  the  same  subjects.  The 
best  elementary  works  in  the  several  departments  of  science, 
in  all  languages,  are  enumerated,  and  it  the  list  is  neither  as 
fall  nor  as  correct  as  might  be  desired,  it  is  as  nearly  so  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  in  one  embracing  the  Literary 
productions  of  so  many  nations  and  languages. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Speech  of  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland^ 
on  Resolutions  which  he  had  offered^  proposing  to  appropriate 
Public  Land  for  purposes  of  Education  to  all  the  Stales  and 
Territories.  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives* 
February,  1838. 

After  a  long  and  troublesome  contest  the  "  land  bill" 
has  at  length  passed,  and  the  right  of  all  the  states  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  is 
acknowledged  and  defended  bylaw.  An  act  of  tardy,  justice 
has  been  performed  to  the  old  states ;  after  having  pur- 
chased the  freedom  of  the  country  by  blood  and  toil  —  after 
having  paid  for  the  public  lands  in  many  of  the  new  states 
and  territories,  the  old  states  are  at  length  allowed,  by  her 
ungrateful  and  arrogant  children,  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the 
unsold  acres  in  the  new.  Would  that  this  act  of  justice  had 
been  performed  before  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
had  been  squandered  at  a  nominal  value  bearing  no  propor-^ 
tion  to  their  real  value,  and  a  double  injury,  real  and  lasting, 
had  thus  been  done  to  the  whole  country.  By  the  low  price 
at  which  the  public  lands  have  been  offered  for  sale,  they 
have  become  a  drug  in  the  market  for  wholesale  speculation, 
or  for  a  system  of  cultivation  which  soon  exhausted  them  and 
left  them  in  a  worthless  condition ;  the  value  of  the  lands  in 
the  old  states  has  been  reduced  till  they  will  scarcely  pay 
taxes  and  cultivation.  Was  it  necessary  thus  to  squander 
the  public  domain  ?  Has  the  rapidity  with  which  the  new 
lands  have  been  settled,  worn  out,  and  abandoned,  taught  us 
to  love  the  soil  ?  The  results  are  plain.  The  new  states  are 
overrun,  not  with  faithful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  with 
speculators  with  hearts  incapable  of  attachment  to  any  pur- 
suit that  requires  time  and  toil ;  the  public  treasury  is  not 
improved ;  the  lands  in  the  old  states  are  drained  of  their 
fertiliiy  by  a  system  of  cultivation  that  demanded  crops,  but 
could  not  aflbrd  the  expense  of  enriching,  and  are,  by  com- 
petition in  the  market  with  the  new  lands  of  the  west  and 
southwest,  reduced  so  low  in  value  that  in  many  sections 
there  are  none  to  purchase,  and  few  to  risk  the  expenses  of 
cultivation.  If,  by  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  public  lands,  they  had  b6en  brought  rapidly 
into  successful  cultivation,   and  the  purchasers    had  been 
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taught  to  love  and  respect  the  soil,  living  in  moderate  but 
sure  prosperity,  and  in  that  contented  cheerfulness  which  is 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  both  public  and  private,  and  on 
which  must  be  based  our  greatness  as  a  nation,  and  from 
which  must  flow  the  prosperity  of  mechanics,  merchants, 
and  professional  men,  we  should  not  now  be  found  at  war 
with  it.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  notoriously  true.  We 
are  not  sorry  that  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  have  been  invested  in  western  lands,  at  govern- 
ment prices  and  for  purposes  of  speculation,  have  proved 
unproductive,  and  that  the  original  purchasers  are  abandon- 
ing the  purchase.  But  we  are  sorry  that  the  trifling  price 
put  by  government  upon  the  public  lands  should  have  held 
out  inducements  so  strong  to  men,  happy  in  moderate  pros- 
perity, to  abandon  their  useful  callings  and  embark  in  enter- 
prises which  result  only  in  showing  how  much  nothing, 
multiplied  by  nothing,  and  by  delusive  hopes,  and  by  fruitless 
anxiety,  and  by  profligate  speculation,  would  produce.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  rejoice  that  all  who  have  gone  west 
with  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  willing  to  earn  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to  eat  it  in  content  and  inde- 
pendence, have  got  rich,  become  happy,  and  acquired  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  value  of  the  public  lands  is  great,  and  this  value  is 
intrinsic ;  they  are  of  precious  importance.  Was  it  right 
to  throw  them  into  the  market,  many  of  them  for  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing  ?  As  a  nation  of  freemen  and  republicans 
we  wanted  a  deep  and  strong  foundation  of  virtue  on  which 
to  build  ;  not  virtue  confined  to,  and  almost  monopolized  by, 
the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  and  here  and  there  a  single 
man,  or  body  of  men,  but  virtue  every  where,  public  and 
private  ;  riot  the  canting  of  sects,  the  whining  of  bigots,  nor 
the  speculations  of  the  schools,  but  virtue  made  up  of  intelli- 
gence and  religion.  In  other  words,  we  wanted  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel  infused,  like  leaven,  into  the  whole  mass  of 
thinking  and  acting  men,  impregnating  the  books,  the  schools, 
the  works,  the  public  assembly,  the  social  circle,  the  solitary 
man,  the  man  of  the  woods,  the  man  of  the  country,  the 
man  of  the  town,  the  young  man,  the  boy,  the  child,  till  the 
intellect  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  are  brought,  by  a 
rapidity  that  could  almost  dispense  with  reflection,  and  by 
an  infallible  certainty  to  perceive  and  to  know  aright,  and  to 
act  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  of  acting.     As  a  nation 
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we  could  procure  no  such  blessings.  Congress  would  imme- 
diately dismiss  such  a  bill,  and  the  petitioner  would  soon  see 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  wrong  body  for  aid  ;  congress  would 
send  him  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states  as  alone  having 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  The  legislatures  reply,  we 
have  no  funds  for  this  purpose.  A  few  of  them,  like  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  other  states,  have  laid  a  tax  directly 
upon  the  people,  and  raised  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
will  receive  the  thanks  of  millions  now  alive,  and  of  millions 
yet  unborn,  for  this  work ;  when  the  founders  of  the  common 
school  system  shall  have  ceased  "  from  their  labors,"  and  when 
all  their  other  works  shall  have  been  forgotten,  their  fame  will 
rest  securely  upon  this. 

But  is  it  not  lamentable  to  see  on  what  a  small  scale  public 
education  is  pursued  f  The  reason  is  plain.  There  are  not 
funds  to  establish  it  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  so  ignorant  are 
the  bulk  of  those  who  most  stand  in  need  of  it  of  the 
blessings  which  an  extensive  education  gives,  that  they 
will  not  consent  to  be  taxed  further  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  states, 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  revenue  which,  if  wisely  managed* 
and  appropriated  to  a  purpose  so  sacred,  would  invest  an 
inheritance  in  trust  for  every  child  in  the  nation  sufficient  to 
secure  for  it  a  good  practical  education,  and  which  would 
secure  to  the  nation  at  large  an  immunity  from  danger,  and 
a  warrant  of  perpetuity,  not  in  the  power  or  the  policy  of 
statesmen  and  of  cabinets  to  procure.  A  republic  without 
virtite  deeply  seated  in  the  soul  of  the  people  is  a  sophism  ; 
and  virtue  without  education  is  a  folly  too  idle  for  a  school- 
boy to  utter.  The  means  for  a  universal  education  are  now 
at  length  provided  ;  it  remains  to  see  what  use  the  states  will 
make  of  them.  Shall  the  pearl  be  cast  before  swine,  or  shall 
it  fall  into  a  casket  fit  to  receive  and  worthy  to  retain  it  i 
What  will  the  legislatures  do  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  these  lands  ?  Will  they  allow  them  to  follow  the  noble 
destination  marked  out  for  them  by  the  author  of  this  speech, 
and  consecrate  them  to  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  academies,  and  thus  cement  the  foun- 
dations of  society,  and  secure  a  **  cheap  defence"  to  the 
nation  by  animating  every  citizen  with  a  love  for  the  moral 
and  the  precept  of  the  law,  so  strong  that  he  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  its  penalty,  and  its  penalty  shall  have  no  claim 
upon  bimf    Or  will  they  iBquander  tbem,  with  the  other 
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millions  already  squandered  on  '^  public  improvements," 
that  for  a  little  while*  '*  shall  enable  boys  to  buy  mint  juleps, 
and  girls  gingham  frocks  a  little  cheaper,"  and  then  secure 
to  the  state  tne  lasting  blessing  of  having  expensive  public 
works  with  nothing  for  them  to  do,t  like  the  Jew  flash  man, 
all  ruffles  and  no  shirt  f 

This  is  an  important  question ;  never  again  may  we  hope 
that  another  opportunity  like  the  present  will  be  offered  for 
establishing  or  completing,  where  already  begun,  a  perma- 
nent system  of  education,  without  a  direct  and  heavy  tax 
upon  the  people.  No  man  who  loves  his  country  can  be 
indifierent  about  the  purpose  to  which  the  states  will,  indi- 
vidually, apply  their  respective  shares  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands.     Two  things  claim  our  attention. 

First.  An  enlightened  policy  would  dictate  that  a  higher 
price,  something  in  proportion  to  their  value,  should  be  put 
upon  the  public  lands ;  that  they  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  hindrance  and  an  incumbrance  to  the  government ;  if 
they  will  not  command  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre,  let  them  be  withdrawn  from  the  market  till  the  demand 
for  them  shall  raise  the  price.  Eventually  not  an  acre  the 
less  will  be  sold,  and,  when  sold,  it  will  be  for  the  peaceful 
and  useful  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  not  for  speculation. 
Has  the  country  any  thing  to  lose  by  keeping  the  public  lands 
on  hand  ?  None  of  the  laws  of  trade  which  compel  the 
operator  to  sell,  though  at  reduced  prices,  govern  this  transac- 
tion. When  the  purchasers. pay  for  the  soil  a  price  propor- 
tionate to  its  value,  they  will  respect  it.  A  fair  price  put 
upon  the  public  lands  in  the  new  states  would  enhance  the 
value  of  land  in  the  old.  If  the  public  lands  cannot  all  be 
sold  in  this  generation,  keep  them  till  the  next ;  the  longer 
they  are  kept  the  more  valuable  they  will  become.  To  such 
an  extent  have  they  already  been  forced  into  market,  that  in 
many  insta^nces  those  who  have  bought  for  speculation  have 
made  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  the 
lands  thus  sold  have  richly  repaid  the  high  prices  at  which 
they  were  purchased.  The  advantage  gained  has  not  been 
to  the  government,  nor  to  the  cultivator,  but  to  the  speculator. 
Every  state  in  the  Union  now  has  an  interest  in  this  subject 

*  Coleridge's  estimote  of  the  factories  in  England. 

t  We  are  no  enemies  to  internal  improYements,  and  willingly  admit  that  some 
of  them  hare  been  of  immense  public  advantage,  while  others,  many  others,  have 
as  signally  fiukd  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed. 
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and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  an  end  will  be  immediately 
put  to  this  ruinous  policy  thus  far  pursued. 

The  next  thing  which  calls  for  attention  is,  what  use  will 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  make  of  their  respective  shares 
of  these  public  lands  ?  Will  they  be  immediately  absorbed  in 
payment  of  state  debts,  and  in  prosecuting  public  improve- 
ments, or  shall  they  be  set  apart  for  the  sacred  purposes  of 
education  ?  This  is  an  important  question.  The  extent  to 
which  some  of  the  states  are  in  debt  leaves  us  little  doubt  as 
to  the  course  they  will  pursue.  It  so  happens,  that  the  states 
which  most  need  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  their  share 
of  these  lands  to  purposes  of  education,  the  states  having  the 
greatest  number  of  inhabitants  not  able  to  read  or  write,  are 
the  very  states  least  liable,  by  their  situation,  to  make  this 
appropriation.  The  fear  is,  that  the  funds  will  be  immedi- 
ately seized,  and  consumed  in  payment  of  debts. 

North  Carolina,  it  is  understood,  will  immediately  appro- 
priate her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  common 
schools  and  academies,  throughout  her  borders ;  if  so,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  journals  of  congress*  will  never  again 
declare,  that  one  third  of  the  voters  of  that  state  admitted  to 
give  testimony  in  the  case  of  a  contested  election,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  were  marksmen,  not  able  to  write 
their  names.  Other  stales,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  follow  the 
example  of  North  Carolina.  We  proceed  to  offer  reasons 
why  the  states  should  immediately  take  this  subject  in  hand, 
and  apply  to  it  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  as 
much  more  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  into  efficient 
operation  a  common  school  system,  sufficiently  humble  and 

{)ains-taking  to  reach  and  instruct  the  poorest  child  in  the 
and,  and  sufficiently  elevated  and  enlarged  to  supply  the 
wants  of  minds  of  widest  range,  and  of  the  purest  ambition. 
In  the  remarks  we  have  to  offer,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  give  special  prominence  to  common  schools  —  the 
places  of  instruction  designed  for  the  common  mind  ;  these 
properly  established  and  supported,  the  academies  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Select  schools,  and  all  other  schools 
designed  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  have  no  need  of  public 
aid. 

We  purposely  pass  by  the  religious  view  of  this  subject. 
It  belongs  not  strictly  to  our  journal,  and  our  aim  now  is 

•  This  was  the  case  in  the  contested  election,  in  the  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
second  congress.    Mr.  Johnson's,  p.  54. 
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strictly  at  a  national  object :  but  that  no  one  may  be  at  a  loss 
about  our  sentiments  on  this  subject,  we  will  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  no  system  of  education  will  ever  answer  for  this,  or 
for  any  other  country,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  laid,  and  into  every  department  of  whose 
superstructure  it  does  not  penetrate.  On  this  subject  we  re- 
gard all  the  discoveries  of  modern  philosophers,  and  all  the 
refinements  of  modern  philosophy,  as  nothmg  better  than  a 
mass  of  elegant,  learnea  rubbish,  that  never  will  find  an  ap- 
propriate place  among  a  practical  and  a  Christian  people. 

we  are  stern  republicans,  disowning  all  authority,  and  re- 
cognising no  laws  but  those  which  the  will  of  the  people 
enact.  The  people  are  sovereigns.  Now  a  little  plain  truth 
ought  to  do  us  good  ;  it  should  provoke  resentment  from  no 
one.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
are  very  ignorant  and  very  depraved,  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  this  mass  of  ignorance  and  depravity  enters  into  the 
law-making  power,  and  controls  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
It  is  this  which  excites  such  a  dread  of  republicanism  in  all 
the  governments  of  the  old  world ;  their  aread  and  abhor- 
rence of  our  example,  amusing,  as  it  is  to  us,  is  heartfelt, 
sincere.  Any  one  can  see  that  we  require  a  system  of  edu- 
cation so  broad  and  so  deep,  as  to  reach  through,  and  bind 
together,  all  the  elements  of  society  into  one  solid,  consistent 
mass,  with  intelligence  to  know,  and  rectitude  to  do,  every 
duty  which  rests  upon  a  citizen,  and  to  execute  every  trust 
with  which  he  may  be  honored.  Honor  and  fame  should 
rise  from  no  man's  condition,  but  from  the  ability  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  performs  his  duty.  "  I  call  that  a  good  edu- 
cation," says  John  Milton,  "  which  enables  a  man  to  perform 
every  duty  of  war  and  peace."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we 
have  aimed  too  high :  our  efforts  have  been  directed,  and  the 
public  purse  has  been  given  to  academies  and  colleges,  in 
many  of  the  states,  greatly  to  the  neglect  of  common  schools. 
"  These  ought  we  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone."  It  is  useless  to  gild  the  spire  till  we  have 
cemented  the  foundation  of  the  public  edifice.  The  last 
leport  of  the  common  schools  in  Massachusetts  has  reached 
31ngland,  and  a  late  number  of  one  of  their  highest  public 
j)urnals,  says  that  it  has  done  more  to  dissolve  European 

gejudices  against  republican  institutions,  than  all  that  we 
ve   said   and    done  before.     That  noble  state   is  pursu- 
ing, with  undivided  and  unabated  zeal,  a  single  object  —  the 
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education  of  every  child  in  the  commonwealth.  The  public 
purse,  private  iniinificenoe,  political  prejudice,  sectarian 
zeal,  have  all  combined  to  urge  on  this  mighty  enterprise. 
The  moment  tljo  schools  were  well  organized  it  was  found 
that  another,  and  a  f;ir  higher  order  of  teachers  was  wanted. 
Normal  schools  immediately  were  established,  and  this  great 
want    was    supplied.      We   shall   look  there  to  see   if   all 
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In  this  great  woik,  by  tar  tne  gieatest  that  ever  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  popular  government,  we  are  behind  almost 
every  Christian  nation  on  the  face  of  earth.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  we  continually  boast,  nay,  devoutly  offer  our 
thanksgivings  publicly  lo  God,  for  our  superiority  over  ail 
other  branches  of  the  human  family.  A  little  investigation 
would  disturb  our  complacency  on  this  subject :  if  it  should 
fortunately  humble  us,  so  far  as  to  look  into  our  condition  and 
to  seize  hold  of  our  permanent  interests,  it  would  be  well. 
So  rapid  is  the  increase  of  our  population,  that  as  yet  we 
have  not,  in  our  popular  systems  of  education,  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  In  England,  in  ten  years  from  the  time 
that,  according  to  Lord  Brougham,  "the  schoolmaster  was 
abroad"  in  four  hundred  and  eiglity-seven  parishes,  the 
number  of  children  that  received  the  benefit  of  a  popular 
education  increased  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
five  thousand.  While  in  many  of  the  states  the  proportion 
of  the  number  educated  is  falling  behind  that  of  our  popula- 
tion, England  has  doubly  distanced  hers.  In  Prussia,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  estimate,  thirteen  out  of  every  fifteen  childreo, 
actually  attend  public  schools.*  By  the  same  authority,  we 
are  informed,  that  in  Austria,  Germany  and  Sweden,  scare* 
ly  a  child  grows  up  uneducated.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  ii 
Sweden,  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  cannot  read  anl 


•  Lord  Broughan 
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write.  Even  Russia  is  pressing  hard  upon  us.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  children  of  soldiers  and  re- 
cruits are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  cro^n. 

How  stands  the  account  with  ourselves  ?  "  This  country 
contains  more  than  four  millions  of  children  who  ought  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  common  schools.  By  a  recent  esti* 
mate,  it  appears  that  more  than  a  million  of  children  are 
growing  up  in  the  United  States,  in  ignorance  and  without  the 
means  of  education;  of  these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
are  said  to  be  in  Pennsylvania."  Another  estimate  has  made 
the  number  for  Pennsylvania  somewhat  less.  But  we  need 
not  stop  to  make  out  the  apportionment  to  the  states ;  in  deep 
humility,  we  ought  to  admit  the  statement.  Do  you  ask  for 
the  consequences  ?  Never,  in  this  country,  and  we  devoutly 
hope,  in  any  other,  has  there  been  such  an  increase  of  crime 
of  every  kind  that  denotes  deep  corruption  in  the  heart  of  the 
people,  as  this  country  has  presented  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  The  criminal  prosecutions  in  many  places 
have  increased  with  appalling  rapidity.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  the  people  are  not  secure ;  life  and  property  are  not  safe ; 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  relief  till  the  popular  mind  and  con- 
science are  set  ri^ht.  The  fountains  must  be  purified  before 
the  streams  that  issue  from  them  can  be  made  pure.  The 
popular  will  —  and  let  it  be  repeated  till  it  passes  into  a 
proverb  —  the  popular  will  is  the  law  and  the  authority  of 
the  land.  No  legislation  can  be  efficient  that  does  not  reach, 
and  remould,  and  purify  it. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  the  state  to  enact  good  and  wholesome 
laws,  and  to  see  that  they  are  faithfully  executed  ?  It  is  a 
secondary  duty,  and  an  inferior  one.  The  great  and  primary 
duty  of  the  state  in  all  popular  governments,  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Ought  the  people  to  be  taxed  to  support 
the  government?  With  twofold  zeal  and  cheerfulness  ought 
they  to  solicit  taxation  to  educate  the  people.  Do  not  mistake 
us;  we  mean  education,  not  nonsense, — useful  knowledge  and 
the  contented  pursuit  of  an  honest  calling,  not  vain  notions 
and  disgust  for  industry.  Do  you  say  that  the  poor  man  has 
DO  right  to  put  his  hand  into  your  pocket,  and  take  out  as 
much  money  as  he  wants  to  educate  his  child  ?  But  you 
will  admit  his  right  to  use  your  money  to  prosecute  him  and 
to  punish  him,  when  he  has  broken  the  laws.  Now  which 
is  the  best  ?  To  spend  ten  dollars  a-year  in  educating  the 
child  into  an  useful  citizen,  or  ten  times  that  amount  to  prose- 
cute and  punish  the  grown-up  man  in  the  penitentiary  or  on 
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the  gallows?  The  people,  "the  eternal  people,"  must  be 
educated  ;  they  do  not,  can  not,  will  not  educate  themselves* 
The  state  must  do  it ;  this  bill  the  state  must  pay,  either  at 
the  door  of  the  school-house  or  at  the  bar  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  In  all  conscience  which  is  the  best,  wnich  is  the 
cheapest,  a  high-school,  or  a  poor-house  ?  schoolmasters 
paid  at  a  moderate  rate,  or  lawyers,  judges,  jurors,  and  jailors 
paid  at  a  high  rate  ? 

Now,  the  grand  objection  raised  against  this  system,  is  its 
highest  ornament  and  recommendation.  It  gives  the  poor 
man  a  legal,  peremptory  claim  on  the  rich  man,  and  makes 
it  his  interest  and  duty  to  serve  the  poor  man  well.  At 
every  election,  when  taxes  are  laid,  the  rich  man  must  6pen 
his  pocket  and  let  the  poor  man  take  out  what  the  state  thinks 
he  needs  to  educate  his  children.  The  rich  and  poor  are 
brought  together.  Strange  that  there  should  be  such  an  out- 
cry against  it,  when  it  bears  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
democracy,  and  is  so  like  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  It 
is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  national  union ;  it  is  both 
the  cheap  foundation  and  the  chief  defence  of  the  republic. 
The  struggle  of  pride  and  ambition  to  destroy  the  equality  of 
the  people,  and  to  sunder  the  bonds  of  union,  is  in  loo  many 
cases  successful.  The  school  fund  oflfers  a  firm  resistance. 
Few  men  are  rich ;  the  mass  of  mankind  will  be  poor,  but 
poor  only  as  they  are  ignorant  and  vicious ;  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence form  the  highest  order  of  power,  as  far  above  the 
Ibrce  of  wealth  and  authority,  as  the  persuasion  of  angels 
surpasses  the  threats  of  fiends. 

**  But  the  people  themselves,"  it  is  said,  and  truly,  "  will 
not  receive  the  school  fund,  and  do  not  want  it."  And  what 
does  this  prove  ?  Conclusively  the  imperative  necessity  of 
education.  The  repugnance  of  mankind  in  general,  toevery 
form  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  is  always  in  the 
exact  ratio  to  their  want  of  it.  But  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
simply  education.  Those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
school  s)'^stem  is  now  the  most  popular  and  most  soughtafter, 
are  the  very  regions  in  which  it  was,  on  the  first  offer  of  it, 
detested.  De  Witt  Clinton  rendered  himself  unpopular  by 
his  school  system  for  New  York.  But  how  stands  the  matter 
now  ?  It  is,  more  than  all  his  other  great  acts,  the  sure  basis 
of  his  fame  ;  interwoven  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
adorned  with  the  gratitude  and  love  of  the  people,  his  name 
is  immortal.    If  the  people  dislike  education,  the  remedy  ia 
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at  hand ;  educate  them.  If  they  refuse  to  be  taxed,  edu- 
cate them  ;  if  they  will  not  receive  the  school  system  after  it 
is  provided  for  them,  still  the  remedy  is,  educate  them. 
Action,  action,  action  was  the  system  of  eloquence  with  the 
Greek.  Education,  education,  education  is  the  whole  of 
popular  government. 

But  the  people  are  not  alone  in  fault.  Cupidity  is  strong 
in  all  men,  strongest  in  ignorant  men.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  would  cheerfully  part  with  money  till  they 
became  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 
The  school  system  was  new ;  they  had  not  seen  it  tried.  In 
many  places  the  schools  were  managed  badly ;  the  teachers 
were  incompetent;  some  had  no  love  for  the  work;  the 
children  did  not  improve.  In  other  places  the  school  fund 
bad  been  used  for  political  purposes.  Altogether  the  people 
rebelled  till  they  saw  that  good  was  accomplished.  This 
was  what  ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  should  have  sur- 

Erised  no  one.  But  when  the  common  school  system  has 
een  long  enough  in  operation  to  bring  out  the  blessings 
which  it  has  in  store  for  the  people,  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  part  with  it  but  a  higher  and  more  expensive  form  of 
education. 

There  is  a  fault  on  the  part  of  the  educated  classes.  They 
keep  themselves  too  much  aloof  from  ignorant  people ;  the 
knowledge  which  they  possess  will  never  find  its  right  appli- 
cation till  it  is  distributed,  poured  upon  the  heads  ol  the 
people,  given  freely.  To  the  mass  of  mankind  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  knowledge  are  the  hidden  treasures  of  a 
sealed  book  ;  they  know  not  where  to  look  for  them,  how  to 
grasp  or  retaiq  them.  Like  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
they  are  helpless  and  must  have  aid.  The  love  of  knowledge 
must  first  be  infused  into  their  hearts,  and  then  knowledge 
itself  must  be  brought  within  their  reach.  Man's  mind  is 
darkness  till  knowledge  enters  and  drives  it  out ;  so  the  sun 
disperses  the  darkness  of  night  simply  by  shining ;  all  he 
wants  is  the  hour  of  rising,  and  all  is  done.  Man's  heart  is 
discord,  strife,  contention  ;  the  jarring  of  bad  passions  on  a 
stupid  or  accusing  conscience  ;  it  never  can  contain  or  send 
forth  "  the  sweet  concord  of  harmonious  sounds,"  till  truth 
and  love  enter  and  take  up  their  abodes  ;  till  they  turn  his 
baser  nature  **  into  the  soul's  essence,  and  all  be  made  im- 
mortal." How  Utde  would  it  cost  an  educated  man  in  a 
irillage  or  a  town,  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
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a  time,  to  unlock  his  stores  of  knowledge,  and  without 
diminishing  his  treasures  distribute  them  among  the  people, 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  multiplies  his  existence,  and 
all  his  enjoyments,  by  the  numbers  who  listen  !  Can  any  man 
propose  to  himself  a  higher  object  to  live  for  than  immortal 
minds  ?  Compared  with  this  the  attainments  made  by  the 
"  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur,"  are  poor  indeed. 

Republicanism  is  a  grand  machine  of  government,  but  wo 
betide  us  if  we  bring  the  wrong  power  to  bear  on  the  wheel 
that  sets  it  in  motion.  The  springs  of  government,  touched 
and  controlled  by  ignorance  and  vice,  the  worst  form  of  bad 
ambition,  produce  nothing  but  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded.'* This  same  machine  of  government,  moved  and 
controlled  by  virtue,  intelligence  and  wisdom,  guiding  pub- 
lic movements  and  reaching  the  springs  of  action  in  the  soul 
of  the  individual  man,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  human  govern- 
ment. So  instructed  the  people  can  govern  themselves ;  all 
they  ask  is  to  be  let  alone ;  they  can  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  for  they  can  see  and  know.  But  a  mind 
uneducated  is  full  fraught  with  vice  ;  just  in  proportion  to  its 
greatness  is  it  to  be  feared. 

The  time  has  been  when  a  profession  of  patriotism  laid  a 
heavy  demand  for  toil,  suffermg,  blood,  sometimes  for  life 
itself.  The  times  are  changed.  The  modern  patriotism  is  a 
different  thing ;  it  is  very  suspicious,  it  looks  very  like  lip- 
service  for  the  ease,  enjoyment,  indulgence,  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  oflSce.  The  patriots  ot  other  days  bled  and 
died  for  the  people  ;  our  modern  patriots  can  scarcely  speak 
to  them  ;  let  our  great  men,  our  public  men,  come  down 
among  the  people  to  enlighten,  to  correct,  to  console,  and  to 
bless  them  with  their  knowledge,  their  superior  virtue  and 
integrity,  and  they  will  be  borne  in  their  hearts,  yea,  "  in 
their  heart  of  hearts."  We  now  want  education,  not  to  make 
men  shine  in  public  station,  but  to  adorn  private  life,  to  illus- 
trate the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  the  inventions  of 
mechanics,  the  enterprise  of  coipmerce ;  we  want  philosophy, 
to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  multitude,  to  make  sweat 
pleasant  and  toil  acceptable.  We  have  at  last  found  that 
science,  after  ascending  the  heavens  in  majesty  to  control 
their  movements,  may  descend  with  dignity  to  the  farm-yard 
and  the  work-shop.  Philosophy,  weary  of  airy,  useless  specu- 
lation, has  at  last  consented  to  improve  the  hoe,  the  axe,  and 
the  plough.    The  science  of  government,  no  longer  to  be 
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confined  in  courts  and  cabinets,  has  come  to  dwell  with  the 
people. 

How  shall  we  entertain  these  heavenly  visiters  ?  Remem- 
ber, they  have  come  to  teach,  not  to  be  taught.  They  will 
listen  to  our  complaints,  answer  our  inquiries,  reward  our 
investigations,  but  they  will  have  none  of  our  dictation. 
Submission  is  the  condition  on  which  they  bless  mortals. 
Will  our  government  continue  ?  Some  predict  its  downfall, 
many  fear  it,  more  hope  for  it.  We  need  not  fear  when  any 
cry  lo  here,  and  lo  there ;  fix  your  eye  on  the  people ;  if  ever 
the  "  abomination  of  desolation"  lights  on  our  country,  it 
will  first  be  seen  perching  on  the  people.  How  do  they 
appear?  Are  they  ignorant,  vicious,  discontented,  lazyf 
Then  know  that  the  time  of  our  destruction  drawelh  nigh. 
Is  ours  a  government  of  law  ?  The  laws  themselves  spring 
from  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  partake  of  its  character. 
We  have  no  crown,  no  throne,  no  establishment ;  we  are 
all  lords.  Virtue  is  our  king,  and  partaking  of  her  we  are 
sovereign.  No  one  can  appropriate  her ;  she  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  all.  "  Maxima  reverentia  debetur  puero^^^  was  a 
maxim  with  the  Romans.  The  dignity  of  the  state  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Sunday  and  the  common 
school ;  virtue,  clad  in  celestial  garments,  ought  here  to  be 
unrobed  ;  every  power  within  man,  chastened  and  educated 
by  sanctitude  severe,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  duties  of  the 
citizen,  the  man.  We  have  been  minding  high  things,  we 
must  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Would  any  be  great 
among  us  ?  let  us  first  see  if  he  will  consent  to  be  the  servant 
of  all.  If  not,  he  is  not  fit  for  power ;  power  is  not  safe 
with  him.  Do  you  say  that  that  boy  in  rags,  in  filth,  in 
ignorance,  is  beneath  you  ?  May  be  so ;  but  his  hand  is 
strong  enough  to  fire  the  capitol.  A  kind  look,  a  word  of 
encouragement  from  you,  will  gladden  his  heart,  may  make 
him  your  friend,  and  the  defender  of  his  country.  He  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  stale,  and  shall  he  be  neglected  and  the 
state  not  guilty  ?  Man  was  not  made  for  the  prison  and  the 
gallows  ;  his  destination  was  higher,  and  his  end  ought  to  be 
more  glorious.  If  ever  the  poor-house,  the  prison  and  the 
gallows,  are  put  away  from  amongst  us,  they  must  be 
exchanged  for  the  common  school  and  the  academy.  It  is 
better  to  encourage  virtue  than  to  punish  crime,  to  foster 
infancy  than  to  punish  age.  "  The  ignorant  child,  left  to  grow 
up  into  the  deeper  ignorance  of  manhood,  with  all  its 
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jealousies  and  narrow-mindedness,  and  its  superstitions,  and 
its  penury  of  enjoyments ;  poor  amid  the  intellectual  and 
moral  richness  of  this  universe,  blind  in  this  splendid  temple 
which  God  has  lighted  up,  and  famishing  amid  the  profusions 
of  omnipotence,"  no  wonder  he  is  wretched  and  becomes 
guilty.  The  beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true  are  not  for  him; 
he  has  nor  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  heart ;  he  perceives  not  the 
majesty  of  truth,  nor  the  loveliness  of  virtue ;  pressed  with 
want,  he  has  no  appetite  for  benevolence,  and  is  a  stranger 
to  heroic  enjoyments  ;  the  darkening  elucidations  of  his  own 
mind  shed  on  all  the  works  of  God  and  man,  what  wonder 
that  he  gropes  at  noon-day.  And  this  man,  so  in  need  of  all 
things  for  which  man  ought  to  live,  and  for  which  it  is  glorious 
to  die,  is  beneath  the  notice  of  the  rich  man,  the  learned 
man,  and  the  great  man  ;  then  shame  on  riches,  shame  on 
learning,  shame  on  greatness — no,  rather,  shame  on  this 
worthless  prostitution  of  God's  great  gifts  to  man. 

Now,  if  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  the  people 
could  be  confined  to  the  obscurity  in  which  they  labor  and 
suffer  —  much  as  their  condition  would  be  to  be  deplored  — 
it  would  be  deprived  of  one  half  of  the  evils  now  most  to 
be  dreaded.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  wretched  creature 
is  a  public  man,  a  part  of  the  state.  His  influence  is  felt  at 
the  election  ;  his  voice  is  heard  in  the  legislature,  and  it 
sounds  to  ufe  from  the  bench  of  justice.  His  power  is  irre- 
sistible in  making  and  executing  the  laws,  for  his  name  is 
legion.  When  the  contest  comes,  the  issue  will  be  not  less 
dreadful  than  righteous;  for  then  it  will  be  found  that  the 
people  would  have  saved  the  state,  if  the  state  had  educated|;> 
the  people.  Much  remains  to  be  done ;  when  the  legisla- 
tures shall  have  provided  the  funds  they  will  have  done  their 
duty,  but  the  work  will  be  but  commenced.  The  notions  of 
the  people  must  be  corrected ;  the  mass  of  them  think  that 
their  children,  if  educated,  must  press  into  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, as  they  will  then  be  unfitted  for  vulgar  toil,  than 
which  we  scarcely  know  a  more  silly  or  a  more  preposterous 
notion.  Professional  life  oflTers  less  than  almost  any  other 
department.  The  mass  of  professional  men  in  this  country 
work  hard,  live  poor,  and  die  poor.  Every  where  there 
appears  to  be  a  rush  for  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  few  think 
how  giddy,  airy  and  worthless  are  high  places,  nor  wish  nor 
seek  the  solid  wealth  and  contentment  that  humble  life 
;secures  to  industry  and  frugality.    A  bead  full  of  knowledge 
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not  applied  to  practical  life,  is  a  great  lumber-room,  at  best  a 
toy-shop.  The  greatness  and  the  true  glory  of  our  country 
will  appear  when  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  literature,  shall  condescend  to  ornament  our  farm- 
house and  our  work-shop ;  in  this  way,  humble,  plain  life, 
will  become  honorable  and  desirable,  universal  contentment 
will  follow  universal  prosperity,  and  the  latter  will  drive 
envy  and  jealousy  from  the  pursuits  and  abodes  of 
men.  Politics  will  cease  to  be  a  trade,  and  government  will 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  the  rulers  and  the  ruled 
will  be  one  and  the  same.  Think  not  that  we  shall  then  be 
in  want  of  great  men,  of  learning  and  eloquence ;  the  mass 
of  the  people  pervaded  "  by  an  intense  desire  to  know  good 
things,  and  the  dearest  charity  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  them  to  others,"  we  shall  every  where  find  those  who  can 
•  serve  and  honor  their  country. 

We  love  our  fellow  men  :  we  cling  to  this  topic :  our  heart 
lingers  with  fondness  around  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and 
wretchedness,  pained  to  see  a  fellow  creature  boasting  of  his 
freedom,  not  knowing  that  he  is  yet  but  half  free ;  ignorant 
that  the  truth  must  set  him  free  before  he  can  be  free  mdeed. 
Never  has  God  laid  on  any  generation  of  men  such  a  respon- 
sibility as  rests  on  this.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  this  re- 
rnsibility  will  fare  in  the  halls  of  the  state  legislatures  at 
ir  approaching  session.  Alas !  the  people  are  in  bondage! 
those  who  have  the  power,  have  not  the  will  to  unloose  their 
burdens.  Not  one  fourth  of  the  physical  energy  of  this 
country  is  developed  ;  nor  will  it  be  developed  till  a  better 
education  is  given  to  the  people.  Those  who  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  society,  bear  them  "  by  main  strength  and  stupid- 
ness."  Improvements  have  been  made  for  all  who  could 
pay  for  them  ;  but  "  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty."  We  are  not  of  those  who  fear  the  people, 
wretched  as  they  are ;  of  late  our  fears  are  turned  to  an- 
other and  a  higher  direction,  where  vice  and  depravity  are 
voluntary  —  where  the  choice  has  been  made  by  those  who 
"see  the  right  and  still  the  wrong  pursue." 

Almost  every  age  has  thus  far  produced  a  prodigy  of  hu- 
manity—  a  genius  born  in  the  prodigality  of  heaven,  and 
sent  down  on  the  wings  of  truth  and  love  to  scatter  the 
riches  and  blessings  of  heaven  through  the  abodes  of 
wretched  men.  Is  there  not  now,  some  where  amongst  us, 
some  ope  fired  with  uncommon  ardor,  burning  with  phi- 
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lanthropy,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  fortune  and  the 
talent,  and  to  whom  man  has  given  the  cultivation,  who  will, 
for  the  sake  of  "  the  dearest  charity,"  undertake  the  cause 
of  the  people  f  Some  one  for  whom  all  the  high  prizes  of 
ambition  are  too  low  —  for  whom  all  the  great  themes  of 
human  glory  are  too  small  —  who,  emulous  of  immortality, 
will  fearlessly  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  those  who  . 
have  nothing  but  their  hearts  to  give,  and  generously  commit 
his  fame  "  to  other  generations  and  to  other  times  ?" 

We  are  not  fond  of  offering  incense  to  public  men  ;  it  is 
not  safe.  If  worthy  of  it,  they  can  do  without  it ;  if  not,  it 
is  doubly  pernicious.  But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  this 
great  subject  without  offering  to  the  honorable  gentleman, 
whose  speech  has  furnished  the  occasion  for  our  remarks, 
our  hearty  thanks  for  his  generous  exertions  in  this  cause. 
The  country  has  formed  high  expectations  of  him,  and  has 
yet,  from  these  first  fruits,  much  to  expect  from  him.  Shall 
we  be  disappointed  ? 


Art.  Vin.  —  The  Naval  History  of  Oreat  Britain^  from  the 
Declaration  of  War  by  France^  in  1793,  to  the  Accession  of 
George  IV.  By  William  James.  New  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  Captain  Chamier,  R.  N.  Lon- 
don :  1837.    6  vols.  8vo. 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  James's  Naval 
History  of  Great  Britain,  repeating  all  the  former  misrepre- 
sentations in  his  narrative  of  the  events  connected  with  our 
country,  seems  to  us  to  offer  a  fit  occasion  for  examining  its 
claims  to  the  authenticity  of  history ;  and  in  doing  this,  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty,  we  think,  in  convicting  the  writer  not 
only  of  a  uniform  violation  of  truth  in  his  record  of  every 
thing  that  concerns  ourselves,  but  also  of  such  malignity  of 
spirit  as  must  disqualify  him  for  his  office,  and  destroy  bis 
credibility  as  a  historian. 

We  may  however  observe,  in  the  outset,  that  the  virulence 
which  is  the  prominent  trait  of  Mr.  James's  character,  is  not 
confined  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  It  has  provoked  nu- 
merous   controversies  with  British  naval  officers,  of  the 
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merhs  of  which,  of  course,  we  have  no  desire  to  discusS) 
aad  we  refer  lo  ihem  only  as  conclusive  evidence  ihal  even  in 
the  community  where  his  work  might  expect  to  receive  the 
most  favor,  its  veracity  is  doubted.  Even  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
model  of  an  English  naval  officer,  is  made  the  subject  of  his 
an iniad versions,  accompanied  with  his  habitual  incivility. 

Though  the  failbful  historian  must  show  that  he  is  writing 
for  mankind,  and  not  for  his  own  nation  only,  still,  in  recount- 
ing the  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  he  may  be  pardoned  if  in 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  he  discovers  a  leaning  in  their  favor. 
He  can,  however,  by  no  means  plead  patriotism  as  his  justi- 
fication, if,  like  Mr.  James,  he  mlsiBcs  events,  and  gilds  the 
successes,  or  conceals  the  deieats  of  his  friends,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  troth.  He  also  mistakes  the  nature  and  duties  of 
this  virtue,  if  he  employs  it  in  keeping  alive,  and  exaspera- 
ung  a  passion  for  war,  and  encouraging  a  permanent  senti- 
ment of  hoslihty  between  two  nations.  If  the  peace-makers 
are  blessed,  what  must  he  expect  who  devotes  his  life,  and 
its  labors,  to  foster  and  strengthen  (he  infuriated  passions 
■which  a  state  of  active  warfare  necessarily  generates  ^  pas- 
sions which  would  expire  with  the  occasion  that  called  them 
forth,  were  ihey  not  continued  and  propagated  by  such  wri- 
ters as  Mr.  James;  which  impede  the  progress  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  and  retard,  if  they  do  not  wholly  obstruct, 
the  peaceful  accommodation  of  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
that  from  time  to  time  interrupt  the  harmony  of  nations  ? 
No  one  who  reads  this  misnamed  history  can  fail  to  remark 
ibe  spirit  of  bitter  antipathy  to  this  country  that  pervades  h, 
exhibiting  itself  in  passages  like  the  following : 

"  Every  citizen  of  every  town  in  the  United  States,  to  which  a 
creek  leads  that  can  float  a  canoe,  becomes  henceforward  *  a  mer- 
chant ;'  and  the  grower  of  wheat  or  tobacco  sends  his  son  to  a 
counting- house,  that  he  may  be  initiated  in  the  profitable  art  of 
falsifying  ship's  papers,  and  covering  belligerent  property.  Here 
the  young  American  learns  to  bolt  custom-houGe  oaths  by  the  dozen, 
and  to  condemn  a  lie  only  when  clumsily  told,  or  when  timorously 
or inadetjuately  applied,  After  a  fewyears  of  probation,  he  is  sent 
an  board  a  vessel  as  mate,  or  supercargo  ;  and,  in  due  time,  besides 
fabricating  fraudulent  papers,  and  swearing  to  their  genuineness,  he 
learns  (using  a  honiely  phrase)  to  humbug  British  ofGcers,  and  to 
decoy  and  make  American  citizens  of  British  seamen."  "  But  is  a 
writer  who  stands  pledged  to  deal  impartially  between  nndon  and 
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nation,  to  forbear  exposing  their  trickery,  because  it  may  suit  the 
Americans  to  invent  any  lalseboods,  no  matter  bow  bare-faced,  to 
foist  a  valiant  character  upon  themselves  V 

**  The  numbei^  of  prisoners  delivered  to  the  agent  at  Bermuda  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Add  to  these,  beside  the  thirty-five 
acknowledged  by  the  American  officers  to  have  been  killed,  six  or 
seven  too  badly  wounded  to  be  removed,  and  we  have  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  as  the  President's  complement;  just  two 
less  than  were  named  in  her  watch-bill.  Yet  Conm:iodore  De- 
catur, and  two  of  his  officers,  swore  before  the  surrogate,  that  the 
President  had  *  about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  but  certainly  not  four 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  when  the  action  commenced.'  The  conse- 
quence of  this  oath  —  this  American  oath  —  was,  that  the  captois 
got  head-money  for  four  hundred  and  fifly  men  only ;  when  there 
was  proof  positive  (namely,  Mr.  James's  word)  that  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  cftid  every  probability  that  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  men  were  in  the  ship  at  the  time  stated." ..."  However,  the 
American  Commodore  in  all  he  said  was  believed,  and  for  all  he  had 
done  was  commended,  in  the  quarter  to  which  alone, beside  his  own 
conscience — and  that  probably  was  not  an  over  squeamish  one — he 
considered  himself  responsible."  ..."  This  moral  and  religious  peo- 
ple actually  grew  rich,  and  great,  commercially  g^at,  at  least,  out 
of  that  which  depopulated  Europe,  which  robbed  the  wife  of  her 
husband,  and  the  child  of  its  father."  —  Vol.  Ti.,  pp.  7S,  106,  366, 
14. 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  this  language  is  neither  ap- 
propriate to  history,  nor  likely  to  gain  for  its  author  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  bis  readers. 

The  effect  of  such  abusive  writing  upon  the  public  feeling 
in  this  country  towards  England  is,  at  all  times,  but  partica- 
larly  at  the  present  moment,  deeply  to  be  deplored.  It  may 
be  doubled  how  far  this  sacrifice  of  decency  and  truth  to  the 
promptings  of  a  spurious  patriotism  can  be  justified  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  himself;  or  whether  he  can  escape  the 
upbraidings  of  his  own  conscience  for  having  violated  the 
sacred ness  of  history,  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  personal  ma- 
lignity. 

Although  Mr.  James  has  lost  all  claim  to  lenity  as  well  as 
respect,  we  cannot  withhold  our  compassion  from  the  man 
who  has  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in  an  employment 
that  has  kept  his  mind  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  malice,  converted 
him  into  a  pander  to  the  worst  passions,  and  even,  since  it  is 
his  object  to  cherish  hatred  among  his  fellow  men,  into  an 
enemy  to  his  race. 
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If  the  opinion  of  (be  poet  18  correct,  that  "  all,  all  but  truth 
drops  still-born  from  the  press,"  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  detraction  that  has  so  little  regard  to  her  precepts*  It  may 
serve  for  a  time  to  gratify,  and  perhaps  to  aggravate  the  pas- 
sions to  which  it  is  addressed.  Unhappily,  however,  it  is 
more  easy  to  do  evil  than  to  do  good.  The  bold  invective  of 
Mr.  James,  like  the  petty  scandal  whispered  in  private,  finds 
an  advocate  in  the  human  heart,  because  it  is  desperately 
wicked.  Ho  doubt  a  loyal,  but  ignorant  Englishman,  may 
find  something  in  the  violent  denunciations  of  our  author  to 
soften  the  mortification  of  defeats,  and  may  regard  the  plea- 
sure which  he  derives  from  the  abuse  of  American  officers, 
as  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  his  king,  and  of  his  attachment 
to  bis  country. 

Mr.  James  is  indebted  for  his  style  to  ships'  log-books. 
The  deeds  of  neither  Lords  St.  Vincent  nor  Nelson  elevate 
him  for  a  moment  above  the  dull  level  of  dry  and  barren 
statements.  His  history  is  a  detail  of  events  heaped  together 
with  confusion,  wanting  beginning,  connection,  and  conclu- 
sion. It  is  neither  adorned  with  the  graces  of  composition, 
Dor  enriched  with  lessons  of  instruction.  Nothing  but  a  dis- 
pute tempts  the  author  to  deviate  from  his  natural  dulness. 
bis  most  animated  comment  is  a  warm  quarrel,  and  his 
highest  efibrt  a  display  of  ill-temper.  The  reader  may  de- 
spair of  learning  the  truth  concerning  any  doubtful  matter 
from  one  who  treats  it,  not  with  the  calmness  of  a  judge,  but 
with  the  fervor  of  a  partisan,  regardinfi;  it  as  his  first  duty  to 
support  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  and  ready  at  any  moment 
to  sacrifice  truth  to  opinion.  In  speaking  of  one  of  Lord  Col- 
lingwood's  despatches,  written  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
he  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  those  coDcemed,  this  soul-inspi- 
ling  passage  contains  not  a  word  of  truth."  ..."  Among  the 
numerous  omissions  and  misstatements  that  pervade  the  official 
accounts  of  this  celebrated  battle,  the  most  extraordinary,  as  well 
as  the  most  unjust,"  etc.  ..."  Unfortunately  the  mere  omis- 
sion of  Captain  Hardy's  name  in  the  public  letter  of  Vice-Admiral 
CoUingwood,  is  not  all  the  injury  done  to  him.  That  might  have 
arisen  from  unintentional  neglect,  and  have  been  atoned  for,  in  part, 
by  subsequent  explanation  and  apology.  But  nothing  short  ot  the 
most  humiliating  acknowledgment  could  nullify  the  statement," 
etc     He  adds  :  "  Truth,  however,  will  ultimately  prevail." 
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We  do  not  now  recall  any  one  who  will  have  less  cause  to 
rejoice  in  her  triumph  than  our  author.    Even  a  senseless 
picture  in  the  king's  palace,  an  ideal  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  is  not  permitted  to  pass  without  passion* 
ate  vituperation,  reminding  us  of  the  spleen  which  undisci- 
plined childhood  is  sometimes  seen  to  vent  on  inanimate 
objects.     We  may  also  refer  to  the  whole  comment  on  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  to  the  defamation  of  Captain  Berkely  of 
the  Emerald,  after    the    battle    of   St.  Vincent,   and    the 
attempt,  for  which  no  other  motive  appears  than  a  confirmed 
practice  of  evil-speaking,  to  deprive  Sir  John  Duckworth  of 
the  merit  of  his  action  off  the  road  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to 
show  that  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India 
islands,  the  voted  vases,  swords,  etc.,  of  London  merchants, 
and  the  thanks  of  paiiiament,  moved  in  the  lords  by  Lord 
Grenville,  and  in  the  commons  by  Mr.  Grey,  were  on  this 
occasion  unworthily  distributed.     Attacks,  more  remarkable 
for  their  spirit  than  their  courtesy,  upon  contemporary  histo- 
rians are  scattered  throughout  the  work.     It  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  instances,  but  the  above,  selected  from  periods  of 
English  naval  history  in  which  we  have  no  national  concernf 
are  sufficient  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  Mr.  James  has 
written  his  book  not  only  in  the  spirit,  but  also  with  the  un- 
scrupulous partiality  of  a  party   man.     For  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  historian's  duty  it  is  necessary  that  his 
mind  should  be  divested  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  that 
his  judgments,  matured  by  deliberation,  should  be  pronounced 
with  calmness.     We  have  already  seen  how  entirely  desti- 
tute of  these  requisites  Mr.  James  is,  and  we  cannot  but 
lament  that  such  a  trust  should  have  been  committed  to  a 
man  who  insults  without  any  other  motive  than  his  own  per- 
versity of  temper ;  whose  dissent  from  the  highest  authority 
is  accompanied  by  a  charge  of  falsehood,  and  whose  love  of 
argument  and  contradiction  betrays  itself  in  loose  attacks 
upon  officers  in  the  very  cases  where  they  have  received 
from  his  and  their  government  distinguished  attestations  to 
theii  services  and  character. 

Mr.  James  commenced  his  historical  labors  in  1816  with 
♦*  An  inquiry  into  the  merit  of  the  principal  naval  actions 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates."  This  was 
followed,  in  1817,  by  **  A  full  and  correct  account  of  the  chief 
naval  occurrences  of  the  late  war,"  which  was  subsequently 
enlarged  aad  extended,  so  as  tp  embrace  the  naval  operations 
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ia  British  history  from  1793  to  the  bombardment  of  Algiers 
by  Lord  Exmobth,  the  last  being  the  work  now  under 
consideration. 

His  spite  against  this  country  is  first  shown  in  his  slight  no- 
tice of  the  Tripolitan  war,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
forced  service  rendered  to  the  dey  of  Algiers  by  the  George 
Washington,  Captain  William  Bainbridge,  in  the  year  1800, 
ifiterlarded  with  his  usual  sneers,  and  so  related  as  to  cast  a 
signal  dishonor  upon  the  American  flag.  It  is  well  known 
that  Captain  Bainbridge,  in  complying  with  the  dey's  de- 
mand, however  unwillingly,  only  followed  an  example  set 
bim  by  Spanish,  French,  and  English  men-of-war.  We  find 
here,  too,  the  first  instance  (so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves)  of 
the  use  of  figures  to  support  his  misrepresentations.  He 
states  the  force  of  the  brig  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Sterrett, 
IB  her  action  with  the  ship  Tripoli,  to  have  been  fourteen 
guns  instead  of  twelve.  For  what  reason,  other  than  the 
mere  gratification  of  ill-will,  he  can  have  touched  upon  our 
first  war  with  Tripoli,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  since  what 
he  professes  to  record  has  no  possible  connection  with  British 
naval  history.  It  is  the  first  shot,  however,  fired  in  pure 
malice  of  heart,  and  though  we  shall  not  suflfer  our  dignity  to 
foe  disturbed  by  misstatements  easily  corrected,  or  our  temper 
to  be  ruffled  by  sneers  and  contumely,  which  on  this  occasion 
at  least  are  entirely  unprovoked,  still  less  shall  we  sufier 
these  falsehoods  to  pass  unnoticed  and  uncontradicted. 

Mr.  James's  sixth  volume  is  the  part  of  his  work  with 
which  we  are  principally  concerned,  and  to  that  our  attention 
is  now  chiefly  directed.  It  opens  with  an  examination  of 
our  frigates  built  before  the  war,  and  enters  into  a  minute- 
ness of  detail  which,  with  any  other  writer,  would  be  taken 
as  a  primd  facie  evidence  of  its  truth.  We  have  not  at  hand 
the  documents  requisite  for  a  strict  comparison  of  all  his 
statements,  but  it  is  not  difiicult  to  show,  by  the  exposure  of 
some  palpable  errors,  how  little  they  are  to  be  relied  on.  He 
asserts  that  the  frigate  President  was  built  to  mount  guns  in 
her  gangways,  and  cites  the  authority  of  some  officers,  not 
named,  (a  convenient  authority  for  a  writer  of  Mr.  James's 
character,^  to  show  that  she  had  eight  additional  guns  thus 
mounted  auring  the  war  with  Tripoli.  Having  also  premised 
that  he  speaks  from  "  ocular  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  President  was  fitted,"  he  continues,  "  She  has  fifteen 
ports,  and  a  bridle,  of  a  side  on  the  main  deck,  eight  of  a  side 
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on  the  quarter  deck,  and  four  of  a  side,  without  reckoning  the 
chase-port,  on  the  forecastle,  making  fifty-four  broadside  ports." 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  discovers  that  the  "  American" 
forty-four  gun  frigate,  mounted  with  her  thirty  long  tweilty- 
four  pounders  on  the  main  deck,  eighteen  carronades,  forty- 
two  pounders,  on  the  quarter  deck,  (two  more  than  he  has 
given  ports  above,)  six  carronades,  forty-two  pounders,  and 
two  long  twenty- four  pounders  on  the  forecastle,  a  total  of 
fifty-six  guns."  He  endeavors  to  account  for  this  discre- 
pancy by  saying  that  the  gangway,  or  entrance  ports,  were 
fitted  to  receive  carronades  ;  yet  he  admits  that  she  mounted 
only  fifty-two  of  these  guns  when  captured  by  the  squadron 
under  Captain  Hayes,  (besides  a  brass  eight-inch  howitzer.) 
As  Mr.  James  professes  to  speak  from  ocular  proof,  (which 
roust  have  been  received  after  the  capture  of  the  President,) 
as  to  the  number  of  ports,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  his 
pretext  for  giving  her  an  armament  of  fifty-six  guns  at  any 
time.  We  are,  however,  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  motive 
in  so  doing. 

We  make  no  further  comment  upon  the  affair  of  the  Little 
Belt  and  President  than  to  observe,  that  the  passion  evinced 
on  this  occasion  by  the  British  naval  historian  in  his  abuse 
of  Commodore  Rodgers,  and  the  ridiculous  allegation  that 
he  loaded  his  guns  with  "  every  scrap  of  iron  that  could 
possibly  be  collected,"  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
good  temper  and  fairness  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who,  passing  over 
the  naval  importance  of  the  transaction,  which  had  no 
other  interest  than  to  exhibit  the  precision  of  American  gun- 
nery, discusses  at  length,  and  m  a  masterly  manner,  the 
general  principles  it  involved. 

The  chase  of  the  Belvidera,  and  that  of  the  Constitution, 
are  the  next  events  of  importance.  The  former  is  a  con- 
venient provocation  to  Mr.  James  to  traduce  the  officers  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  event  he  ushers  in 
with  the  beginning  of  those  humiliating  confessions  and 
excuses  with  which  he  endeavors  to  soothe  the  mortification 
occasioned  by  that  ship's  signal  victory  over  one  of  the  chasing 
squadron. 

"  The  escape  of  *  Old  Ironsides'*  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 

«  Mr.  Jamei  tells  us  that  this  name  originated  id  the  thickness  of  the  Consti- 
tution's sides.  Ws  pardon  his  endeavor  to  discoTer  an  origin  less  painful 
than  the  true  one. 
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exhibitions  of  nautical  skill  on  record ;  Captain  Byron,  also,  in  the 
Belyidera,  gained  great  credit  for  the  active  manner  in  which  he 
sa?ed  his  ship." 

About  a  month  after  occurred  the  first  frigate  action,  that 
of  the  CoDStitution  and  Guerriere,  and  we  witness  with  pain 
the  suffering  which  this  brings  upon  our  author,  and 
his  various  struggles  to  palliate,  this  unexpected  defeat* 
The  latter,  mingled  as  they  are  with  much  indecent,  or 
rather  criminal  abuse,  we  read  with  perfect  composure, 
regarding  them  as  exposures  made  in  the  unrestrained 
bitterness  of  anger. 

We  intend,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  to  consider  the 
frigate  actions  together,  but  shall  first  convict  Mr.  James  of 
one  or  two  misstatements  in  relation  to  American  frigates, 
which  will  help  to  show  the  value  of  his  record. 

He  falsely  states,  that  *'  landsman"  is  a  ''  rating  unknown 
on  board  an  American  man-of-war;"  misrepresents  the 
height  of  the  Constitution's  main  deck  to  be  eight  feet,  and 
leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  her  '*  main  deck  battery  wafi 
upwards  of  ten  feet  from  the  water."  He  gives  the  broad- 
side of  American  frigates  at  twenty-eight  guns  instead  of 
twenty-six.*  Mr.  James  knew  these  statements  to  be 
incorrect  when  he  made  them. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  also,  that  on  occasions  of  defeat  the 
English  crews  are  styled  jail-birds  and  raw-hands  ;  boys  not 
worth  ship-room  ;  Irishmen  who  had  never  smelt  salt  water; 
disafifected  wretches,  the  gatherings  of  press-gangs  and 
prison-ships ;  whilst  the  American  seamen  were  picked 
crews,  expert  marksmen,  altogether  the  finest  set  of  men 
ever  seen  collected  on  ship-board,  and  of  such  extraordinary 
size  that  the  usual  manacles  would  not  fit  them. 

Now  we  hear  nothing  previously  of  the  deterioration  of 
English  seamen  from  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  to  the  period  of 
the  war  with  the  United  States ;  but  if  it  was  true,  why  does 
it  not  apply  as  well  to  the  English  seamen  serving,  according 
to  Mr.  James,  on  board  American  ships,  as  to  others  ?  or,  if 
this  difference  existed  between  the  great  mass  of  British 
seamen  at  home,  and  the  few  who  had  crept,  under  false 

<  Mr.  Jomei  does  not  always  consider  the  difference  of  two  guns  in  a  broad- 
aide,  even  when  that  broadside  is  mounted  upon  two  covered  dc^ks,  and  brought 
to  bear  against  a  frigate,  as  creatine^  such  a  "  decided  overmatch."  See  the 
aotioB  of  the  Romney  and  Sybille,  vcri.  i.,  p.  909. 
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names,  and  a  false  origin,  into  our  navy,  the  fact  is  more 
dishonorable  to  the  British  nation,  and  the  character  of  Bri- 
tish seamen,  than  any  event  of  the  war,  not  excepting  the 
conduct  of  the  crew  of  the  Alert,  or  the  refusal  of  the  Phebe 
to  engage  the  Essex  in  single  combat.  It  is  utterly  incredible 
that  in  every  instance  of  defeat  the  special  disadvantage 
should  have  existed  on  ihe  side  of  the  English ;  and  possessing 
no  means  of  distinction,  we  must  reject  them  as  altogether 
fabulous. 

After  all,  this  strange  argument  of  the  unskilfulness,  negli-» 
gence,  and  moral  and  physicalinferiority  of  the  British  crews^ 
is  a  simple  admission  of  the  fact  which  the  result  of  the  last 
war  sufficiently  proved,  the  decided  superiority  at  that  lime 
of  American  tactics  and  naval  economy,  a  superiority  which 
we  shall  presently  see  that  other  English  authorities  besides 
Mr.  James  are  forced  to  admit.  We  incline,  however,  to  re- 
gard our  author's  abuse  of  his  countrymen  as  a  scandalous 
outrage  upon  brave  men  who  have  done  their  duty,  though 
unfortunately ;  and,  if  they  have  not  merited  special  praise, 
are  at  least  entitled  to  respect  and  humanity.  A  word  of 
English  seamen  on  board  American  ships  of  war,  which  is  a 
favorite  topic  of  consolation — -if  English  seamen  assisted 
us  to  gain  the  victories  of  the  last  war,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  better  trained  to  their  duties  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  thus  establishing  the  superiority  of  American 
officers,  or  that  when  a  crew  composed  partly  of  Englishmen 
and  partly  of  Americans  were  successfully  opposed  to  a  crew 
made  up  entirely  of  Englishmen,  the  greater  merit  of  the 
Americans  created  the  advantage  which  resulted  in  victory. 
We  leave  to  such  romance  writers  as  Captain  Hall,  and 
Captain  Marryatt,  the  choice  in  this  dilemma.  It  further 
appears  that  Americans  on  board  of  English  men-of-war  re- 
peatedly left  their  guns  when  about  to  en^ge  a  vessel  of 
their  own  country.  But  Mr.  James,  while  he  advances  this 
as  a  remarkable  trait  of  generosity  in  British  captains,  and  at 
the  same  time  tells  us  that  English  seamen  fought  our  guns, 
is  too  intent  upon  his  apologies  to  perceive  what  honorable 
testimony  he  bears  to  the  patriotic  character  of  Americans, 
and  how  discreditable,  by  the  side  of  it,  stands  out  the  impu- 
ted treason  of  British  subjects. 

It  excites  in  us  something  of  that  shame  which  arises  un- 
bidden at  the  sight  of  vulgar  exposures,  to  witness  the  weak 
and  self-reproachful  excuses  made  by  British  authorities  for 
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their  naval  reverses.  The  most  impolitic  of  these  is  calumny 
of  the  victors. 

"  Tanto  el  vencedor  es  mas  honrado 
Cuanto  el  vencido  es  mas  reputado/* 

is  the  wise  sentiment  which  Cervantes  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
el  Caballero  del  Basque.  The  habitual  violation  of  it  is  in 
Mn  James  a  pleasant  vice,  the  scourging  inflictions  of  which 
excite  our  pity.  If  in  private  life  we  unhesitatingly  withhold 
our  assent  from  the  man  who  utters  his  propositions  in  the 
language  of  intemperate  rage,  how  much  more  will  this  be 
the  C€ise  in  history,  in  preparing  which,  time  is  given  for 
passion  to  subside,  and  for  reflection  and  a  sense  of  duty  in- 
separable from  the  undertaking,  to  exert  their  influence. 
When  he  charges  Commodores  Hull,  Bainbridge,  and  Deca- 
tur, and  American  officers  generally,  with  repeated  false- 
hoods, he  pays  them  as  high  a  compliment  as  they  can  re- 
ceive from  a  man  of  Mr.  James's  cnaracterand  condition. 

But  to  return  to  the  frigate  actions ;  the  Constitution  and 
Guerri^re,  the  United  States  and  Macedonian,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  Java.  We  shall  for  the  present  allow  to  Mr. 
James  the  full  benefit  of  his  apologies,  confessions,  excuses, 
and  misstatements,  and  after  doing  so,  we  say  that  the 
damage  sustained  in  each  action  by  the  two  ships,  was  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  their  relative  force  even  as  he 
states  it.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  facts  that  the 
Guerriere  and  Java  were  so  thoroughly  riddled  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  them  into  port,  and  that  the  numbers  of 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Guerriere,  Macedonian,  and 
Java  were,  even  according  to  Mr.  James,  seventy-eight,  one 
hundred  and  four,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  whilst 
on  board  the  Constitution  and  United  States,  the  corresponding 
numbers  were  thirty,  eleven,  and  fifty-eight.  On  board 
Admiral  Nelson's  ship  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  which  lasted 
between  ten  and  twelve  hours,  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  a  hundred  and  six,  but  two  more  than  on  board 
the  Macedonian,  and  eighteen  less  than  on  board  the  Java. 
In  the  action  of  St.  Vincent,  the  **  Captain,"  Nelson's  ship,  in 
which  he  achieved  such  wonders,  had  only  seventy-six  killed 
and  wounded,  and  in  the  celebrated  frigate  engagement  of 
the  Nymphe  and  Cleopatra,  fifty  men  only  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  British  ship.    Further  than  this,  the 
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American  frigates  were  in  every  case  so  slightly  injured,  as 
to  be  soon  ready  again  for  action.  In  the  engagement  of  the 
Constitution  and  Java,  the  former  did  not  lose  a  spar !  She 
went  into  action  with  her  royal  yards  across,  and  came  out 
with  all  of  them  in  their  places. 

We  are  aware  that  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  by  a 
high  authority*  to  account  for  this  difference  of  execution  so 
greatly  disproportioned  to  the  disparity  in  force,  but  with  such 
signal  failure,  that  we  will  resort  to  other  British  writers  for  a 
better  explanation.  And  first  we  shall  take  from  Mr.  James 
himself  the  following  avowal  of  the  superiority  of  American 
gunnery  during  the  war,  a  superiority  of  which  we  possess 
so  many  material  testimonies,  that  the  undertaking  to  prove 
it  reminds  us  of  some  of  Mr.  Stewart's  supererogatory  de- 
monstrations of  mathematical  axioms. 

''  Highly  to  the  credit  of  the  naval  administration  of  the  United 
States,  the  crews  of  their  ships  were  taught  the  practical  rules  of 
gunnery ;  and  ten  shot,  with  the  necessary  powder,  were  allowed 
to  be  expended  in  play,  to  make  one  hit  in  earnest."  .... 
"  With  respect  to  a  British  ship  of  war,  her  case  was  widely  differ- 
ent." (p.  95.)  .  .  .  .  "  There  was  another  point  in  which  the 
generality  of  British  crews,  as  compared  with  any  one  American 
crew,  were  miserably  deficient —  skill  in  the  art  of  gunnery.  While 
the  American  seamen  were  constantly  firing  at  marks,  the  British  sea- 
men, except  in  particular  cases,  scarcely  did  so  once  in  a  year ;  and 
some  ships  could  be  named,  on  board  of  which  not  a  shot  had  been  fired 

in  this  way  for  upwards  of  three  years As  the  generality 

of  French  crews  were  equally  inexperienced  with  their  British 
opponents,  the  unskilfulness  of  the  latter  in  gunnery  was  not  felt 
or  remarked  :  we  shall  now  have  to  adduce  some  instances  in  quick 
succession,  (actions  with  American  men-of-war,)  that  will  clearly 
show  how  much  the  British  navy  at  length  suffered  by  having  relax- 
ed in  its  attention  to  that  most  essential  point  in  the  business  of  war, 
the  proper  use  of  the  weapons  by  which  it  was  to  be  waged." 
.  .  .  .  "  Many  captains  never  put  a  shot  in  the  guns,  until  an 
enemy  appeared ;  they  employed  the  leisure  time  of  the  men  in 
handling  the  sails  and  decorating  the  ship."  (p.  96.)  etc,  , 

Shortly  after  the  peace,  an  unscrupulous  apologist  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  a  "  British  naval  officer  on  the  American  sta- 
tion," who  undertook  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  naval  events 
of  the  war.     We  will  summon  him,  though  a  prejudiced  wit- 

*  Edin.  Rev.,  No.  143. 
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ness ;  the  cause  must  be  a  good  one  that  can  be  sustained  by 
the  evidence  of  the  adverse  party. 

"  Had  the  Guerridre's  men  been  half  as  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  great  guns  as  the  Constitution's  were,  the  propor- 
tion of  killed  and  wounded  would  not  have  been  so  great 
as  fourteen  to  seventy-eight,  nor  one  ship  made  a  complete 
wreck  of  while  the  other  suffered  no  material  injury  in  hull 
or  rigging." 

Again ;  *'  The  relative  execution  done  in  this  frigate  action, 
(United  States  and  Macedonian,)  was  still  more  disproportion- 
ate than  the  former  one,"  —  and  in  relation  to  the  Hornet  and 
Peacock,  **  never  was  there  a  finer  specimen  of  marine  gun- 
nery than  the  Americans  displayed  in  this  engagement."  — 
Finally  in  the  affair  of  the  Wasp  and  Avon,  "  miserable  gun- 
nery on  one  side  was  evident  enough,  which  may  perhaps  be 
partly  attributable  to  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  man- 
ner of  loading  a  carronade  to  produce  the  best  effect ;  but 
above  all,  to  not  drilling  the  men  at  firing  the  guns,  a  practice 
the  Americans  never  neglect,  as  we  have  /dt  [italics  by  the 
writer,]  too  often." 

But  as  one  of  the  authorities  we  have  just  cited,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  own  preface,  and  that  of  his  editor,  enjoys  no 
untarnished  name  even  in  the  profession  he  has  dishonored 
himself  to  serve,  and  as  the  other,  more  fortunately  for  him- 
self, has  no  name  at  all,  we  shall  resort  to  a  higher  seat  of 
judgment,  one  from  whose  decisions,  however  mortifying  and 
severe  they  may  be  found,  there  is  no  convenient  appeal. 

In  1819-20,  Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglas  published 
a  "Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,  vrith  the  approbation  and 
permission  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ;"• 
and  as  their  lordships  had  the  manuscripts  some  time  under 
their  consideration,  and  deliberately  consented  to  its  publica- 
tion,t  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  they  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  it  expresses.  Part  fifth  of  this  work  consists 
of  observations  on  some  recent  navcd  operations,  and  on  the 
tactics  of  single  actions,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  section  on 
the  pointing  of  naval  ordnance,  it  is  flattering  to  remark  the 
constant  and  almost  exclusive  reference  to  American  exam- 
ple and  authority,  as  the  most  perfect  standard  of  practice. 

But  the  following  passages  are  more  pertinent  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  "  As  a  display  of  courage,  the  character  of  the 
service,  and  of  the  country,  was  nobly  upheld  ;  but  it  would 

t  Title  pa^.  t  Introduction  to  lit  Edition. 
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be  deceiving  ourselves,  were  we  to  admit  that  the  compara- 
tive expertness  of  the  crews,  in  gunnery,  was  equally  satis- 
factory. My  object  is  to  press  home  the  absolute  necessity 
of  training  to  expert  practice,  master-gunners,  their  crews, 
and  captains  of  guns  ;  and  I  must  support  my  opinion  of  the 
vast  national  importance  of  such  a  measure  by  a  strong,  im- 
partial, and  unreserved  appeal  to  facts.  Now,  talking  the  differ- 
ence of  effect  as  stated  by  Captain  Garden,  we  must  draw 
this  conclusion:  that  the  comparative  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  (one  hundred  and  four  to  twelve,)  together  with 
the  dreadful  account  he  gives  of  the  condition  of  his  own 
ship,  whilst  he  admits  that  the  enemy's  *  vessel  was  com- 
paratively in  good  order,'  must  have  arisen  from  inferiority 
in  gunnery,  as  well  as  inferiority  in  force."  •  "  These  un- 
toward circumstances  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
capture  of  the  frigate,  (Guerriere,)  and  to  show,  indeed,  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  it,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry 
with  which  she  was  defended ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  great  disparity  of  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
namely,  seventy-eight  to  fourteen."  t  With  such  proof  as  the 
above,  of  the  superior  training  and  efficacy  of  our  frigates  in 
the  actions  referred  to,  we  may  surely  rest  contented.  They 
come  not  from  the  partial  record  of  friends,  or  even  from  tlie 
impartial  discrimination  of  neutrals,  but  they  are  the  unwill- 
ing acknowledgments,  uttered  perhaps  unreflectingly,  of 
the  enemy  who  suffered  from  this  prowess,  and  skill  so  dis- 
tinguished, 

**  That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss 
Cry*d  fame  and  honor  on  them." 

In  accepting  and  recording  these  grateful  tributes  of  praise 
extorted  from  enemies,  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  superior  discipline  and  condition  of  our  infant  navy 
was  in  a  measure  comparative  and  accidental,  arising  not 
more  from  the  excellence  of  our  ships,  and  the  unwearied 
diligence  of  our  officers,  than  from  the  negligence  of  the 
British  navy  and  government,  and  the  fixed  contempt  enter- 
tained for  their  new  and  feeble  opponent-f 

Neither  are  we  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  exaggerated  and 
vain-glorious  boastings  which  mingled  in  the  exultation  of 

♦  Naval  Gunnery,  2d  edition,  18-29,  pp.  260-261. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  2*^273.  X  Ibid.,  pp.  1  ct  uq. 
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the  American  journals  of  that  period,  or  to  imitate  the 
illiberal  and  fraudulent  detractions  which  entered  into  the 
accounts  of  a  portion  of  the  English  writers,  and  have  been 
perpetuated  by  Mr.  James.  English  seamen  still  maintain  a 
pre-eminence  only  rivalled  by  their  descendants  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  who  inherit  their  natural  aptitude  for  the  sea, 
and  possess,  in  an  extensive  commerce,  the  requisite  school 
for  its  nurture.  English  naval  officers  are  still  unsurpassed, 
and  at  no  period  of  English  history  has  the  naval  genius  of 
the  empire  been  seen  in  such  perfect  maturity  and  develop- 
ment as  at  the  present. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  all  the  enemies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain had  been  swept  from  off  the  ocean,  and  when  the  bril- 
liant successes  of  the  army  had  rendered  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  the  pet  of  the  nation.  England,  no  longer  re- 
garding her  wooden  walls  as  her  bulwarks,  permitted  her 
navy  to  fall  into  comparative  disrepute.  Constant  triumphs, 
and  a  period  of  comparative  inaction,  made  her  officers 
negligent  and  unskilful,  and  at  this  moment  she  engaged  our 
young  navy,  which,  exaggerating  like  herself  her  naval 
prowess,  spared  no  means  or  exertions  for  improvement. 
But  these  circumstances,  accounting  for  their  extreme  ill- 
success,  do  not  by  any  means  palliate  the  malicious  com- 
ments and  disingenuous  attempts  to  disguise  the  truth  of 
English  writers.* 

Their  reiterated  declarations  that  the  American  ships  were 
better  built,  manned,  and  managedt  than  their  own,  ex- 
hibit a  ludicrous  pertinacity.  These  facts  have  been  de- 
monstrated beyond  cavil,  but  in  a  manner  which,  we  should 
think,  would  render  the  repeated  announcement  of  them  not 
very  acceptable  to  English  ears. 

We  ask  no  other  and  better  explanation  of  our  naval  suc- 
cesses, than  that  which  we  have  copied  above  from  the  con- 
fessions of  native  apologists. 

Could  we  hope  to  meet  with  any  generosity  from  English- 
men, we  might  expect,  with  such  confessions  before  the 
world,  to  hear  less  detraction  of  the  men  who  fought  the  na- 
val actions  of  the  last  war. 

The  action  of  the  Constitution  with  the  Cyane  and  Le- 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  fairness  of  British  naval  historians,  we  may  state  that> 
in  "  Campbell's  British  Admirals,"  toI.  viii.,  p.  292 ,  the  Constitution  is  said  to 
kaye  mounted  sixty-five  guns  in  her  action  with  the  Gaerri6re. 

t  Naval  Ghinnery,  part  T.,paMm, 
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vant,  allowing  to  Commodore  Stewart,  which  we  readily  ad- 
mit, all  the  advantage  of  a  concentrated  fire,  afforded  a  fresh 
evidence  of  the  pro6ciency  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lamentable 
want  of  skill  on  the  other,  in  the  familiar  use  of  the  weapons 
of  war,  both  in  the  relative  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  disproportionate  injury  sustained  by  the  two  com- 
batants. As  a  display  of  seamanship,  also,  the  management 
of  the  American  frigate  has  excited  much  admiration  among 
nautical  men.*  Mr.  James,  in  his  narrative  of  this  affair, 
calls  the  Cyane  the  "  British  twenty-two  gun  ship  Cyane," 
referring  the  reader  in  a  note  to  another  volume  for  the  real 
force  of  this  ship.  He  knew  well  that,  of  his  readers,  nine  in 
ten  would  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  in  the  text,  which 
is  in  conformity  with  the  mode  he  has  generally  adopted  of 
introducing  the  notice  of  each  action  with  a  detail  of  the 
force  of  the  parties.  He  has  in  this  instance  also  omitted 
the  tabular  summation  of  the  number  of  guns,  and  men,  and 
weight  of  metal.  This  device  was  intended  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  Cyane  mounted  thirty-fourt  guns  instead  of 
twenty-two.  The  Levant  mounted,  according  to  Mr.  James, 
twenty  guns,  which  we  will  take  as  the  true  number,  although 
it  excludes  a  shifting  eighteen  pounder  carronade  on  the  top- 
gallant forecastle.  Of  these  nfty-four  guns  opposed  to  the 
fifty-two  of  the  Constitution,  forty  were  thirty-two  pound 
carronades;  and  yet  a  British  court-martial,  held  on  board 
the  Akbar,  at  Halifax,  found  the  enemy  decidedly  superior. 
As  the  broadside  of  the  Constitution  was  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pounds,tand  that  of  the  two  British  ships  united, 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds,  we  imagine  that  we 
must  look  to  some  moral  causes  for  this  impression  of  decided 
superiority. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake 
by  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  a  ship  which,  by  this  achieve- 
ment alone,  acquired  a  celebrity  only  second  to  that  of  the 
victory  of  Nelson's  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Fired 
at  the  sound  of  her  name,  and  that  of  her  gallant  captain. 
Sir  PhiUp  Broke,  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  is  ready  to 
exclaim  — 


♦  Cooper,  p.  374. 

t  Ibid.,  373. 

t  Mr.  James  repeatedly  misstates  the  broadside  of  the  Constitution  to  be  seyen 
hundred  and  sijcty-eight  pounds,  and  that  of  the  United  States  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pounds. 
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''  Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain." 

Even  Mr.  James,  as  intemperate  in  the  exultation  of  victory 
as  in  the  rage  of  defeat,  injudiciously  confesses  that  this  event 
broke  a  spell  which  had  hitherto  oppressed  the  valor  of  Bri- 
tish seamen.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
circumstances  which  marked  the  contrast  in  the  condition  of 
the  two  ships  ;  it  is  suflScient  to  mention  — on  the  one  side  the 
officers  and  men  being  in  a  degree  unknown  to  each 
other  —  the  prestige  that  she  was  an  unlucky  ship  (and 
whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  seamen  will  appreciate  the 
influence  of  such  a  sentiment  upon  this  proverbially  super- 
stitious class) — the  startling  fact  that  of  ner  seven  principal 
officers  four  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  before  board- 
ing, one  in  repelling  boarders,  and  one  tiors  de  combat^  on  the 
gun  deck,  at  the  lime  the  boarding  took  place,*  whilst  on 
board  the  enemy's  ship  but  two  officers  of  any  rank  were 
wounded,  the  captain  and  the  boatswain,  the  former  after 
the  first  onset;  and  lastly,  to  the  chivalric  imprudence  of 
Lawrence  in  waiving  the  advantage  of  a  raking  fire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action.  On  the  other  hand — that  the  Shan- 
non is  admitted,  by  British  authorities,  to  have  been  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  man-of-war  in  the  British  navy — that 
from  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1806,  to  the  first  of  June, 
1813,  nearly  seven  years.  Captain  Broke  had  been  training 
his  men  to  the  use  of  their  guns — that  she  is  held  up  as  the 
great  exemplar  of  the  English  navy — that  her  state  of  dis- 
cipline was  pronounced  perfectf  —  that  "  every  quality  that 
should  characterize  an  accomplished  officer,  and  a  perfect 
man-of'wary  [italics  by  Sir  Howard,]  belonged  to  that  distin- 
guished person,  to  that  ship,  and  to  her  gallant  crew ;"  and 
that  **  it  can  only  be  when  a  captain  is  highly  accomplished 
in  warlike  science,  indefatigable  in  teaching  it,  and  acting  in 
a  long  course  of  war-practice,  that  the  British  navy  will  find 
the  elements  to  fit  out  another  Shannon  ;"{  and  finally,  that 
she  is  so  generally  acknowledged  and  received  as  the  standard 
of  navcd  perfection,  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  instruc- 
tions in  equipment,  practice,  and  service  of  naval  ordnance, 
and  the  tactics  of  single  actions,  written  with  the  express 

♦  Cooper,  p.  158j  ct  sea. 

t  Campbell's  British  Admirals,  toI.  viii.,  p.  315. 

X  Naval  Gunnery,  pp.  385,  286. 
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approbation  of  the  board  of  admiralty^  cites  Captain  Broke 
and  his  ship  no  less  than  ten  timeS}  as  authority  and  example 
conclusive  and  incontrovertible.*  Neither  will  we  dwell 
upon  the  inhumanity  of  firing  down  the  hatchways  upon  a 
vanquished  and  unresisting  enemy,  by  which  the  disparity 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  much  increased.t 

Captain  Broke  undertook  a  desperate  enterprise,  "  to  show 
the  world  what  wonders  could  be  effected,"  and,  **  bent  to 
die  or  conquer,  went  on  board."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Shannon  was  well  fought,  and  that  her  leaky  condition,  and 
loss  of  eighty-three  men  killed  and  wounded,  show  that  her 
antagonist,  notwithstanding  the  disaffection  of  the  crew,  and 
the  ratal  loss  of  officers,  was  not  idle  during  the  engagement. 
Let  the  British  enjoy  the  full  honor  of  their  victory  unmo- 
lested, and  to  soothe  our  mortification  for  having  only  cap- 
tured three  frigates  out  of  four  in  single  action,  we  wUl  turn 
to  estimate  the  value  which  England  (and  her  naval  historian) 
put  upon  this  solitary  triumph.  And  first  we  shall  notice  the 
grateful  influence  it  had  upon  Mr.  James,  whose  maligni^i 
embittered  by  the  three  previous  defeats,  had  reached  a  iearml 
pilch.  He  even  goes  the  length  of  praising  an  American 
officer,  and  styles  the  behavior  of  Captain  Lawrence  "  gal- 
lant, truly  gallant ;"  this  probably  was  partly  to  compensate 
for  a  previous  accusation  of  falsehood,  and  partly  because, 
Captain  Lawrence  being  dead,  it  was  of  no  furtner  use  to 
insult  him. 

What  is  equally  strange,  in  the  rapture  of  the  moment  he 
breaks  out  into  poetry,  forecastle  rhymes  to  be  sure,  but 
probably  the  best  he  knew : 

"  And  as  the  war  they  did  provoke, 
We'll  pay  them  with  our  cannon, 
Thejirst  to  do  it  shall  be  Broke, 
In  the  gallant  ship  the  Shannon." 

Upon  the  author  of  these  lines  Mr.  James  confers  the  gift 
of  prophecy ;  but  forgetting,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  joy,  the 
enigmatical  character  of  prophetic  annunciations,  he  failed 
to  perceive  that  if  Broke  was  to  be  the  first,  those  who  went 

*  Pages  218, 224, 227,  234,  240, 268,  276,  377,  285,  286. 

t  It  is  said,  in  excuse  for  this  outrage,  that  the  men  of  the  Chesapeake  fired  from 
below  afUr  the  ship  had  surrendered.  This  doei  not  appear  to  have  beea  the 
case.    See  Cooper,  p.  164. 
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before  him,  Dacres,  Carden^  and  Lambert,  were,  by  virtue 
of  the  same  prophecy,  to  be  defeated. 

The  eflfectof  this  victory  upon  the  public  mind  in  England 
appears  to  have  been  very  great,  whether  we  judge  from  the 
declaration  of  our  author,  or  from  the  unusual  honors  and 
rewards  bestowed  upon  Captain  Broke.  Nelson  having,  in 
his  single  ship,  "  the  Captain,"  of  seventy-four  guns,  con- 
quered and  taken  possession  of  (at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent) 
two  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  the  San  Nicholas,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  the  San  Josef,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns, 
received  for  this  bold  enterprise,  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
naval  annals  of  any  people,  nothing  more  than  the  insignia 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  For  the  capture  of  a  single  frigate, 
it  being  American,  Captain  Broke  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  received  also  the  formal  thanks  of  the  board  of  admiralty, 
and  the  warm  congratulations  of  every  well-wisher  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  James  honors  him  with  an  engraving,  a  distinction 
which  he  has  conferred  on  only  two  other  officers  of  his  rank 
throughout  his  six  volumes,  embracing  a  period  of  mote  than 
twenty  years  of  active  war.  The  day  of  the  victory  is  called 
"  the  douWy-glorious,  the  first  of  June."  thus  putting  the 
capture  of  a  single  frigate  on  a  par  with  Lord  Howe's  famous 
action  of  the  first  of  June,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line.  But  even  these  cir- 
cumstances, honorable  as  they  are  to  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  have  yet  to  reach  a  climax. 

When  Mr.  Croker,  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  read  the 
statement  of  the  action  before  the  house  of  commons,  the 
members  from  all  parts  interrupted  him  with  loud  and  pro- 
tracted cheering.*  The  writer  who  reminds  us  of  this  fact 
justly  adds,  that  in  this  vociferous  burst  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, an  implied  respect  was  paid  the  six-^frigate  navy  of 
America,  wiinheld  in  former  victories  from  the  colossal 
armadas  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  To  these  flattering 
testimonies  of  respect  which  accompanied  British  rejoicings 
at  the  capture  of  a  single  American  frigate,  we  may  add 
another  not  less  unequivocal,  but  of  a  different  character. 

fo  1811,  the  Little  Belt,  of  twenty  guns,  guided  by  the 
presumptuous  confidence  and  contempt  of  American  skill 
and  courage  which  was  at  that  time  the  tone  of  the  British 

*  London  Morning  Chronicle  for  July  ninth,  1813. 
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navy,  attacked  the  frigate  President.*  In  the  course  of  the 
war  secret  orders  were  issued  from  the  board  of  admiralty 
for  an  English  frigate  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  an  Ame- 
rican frigate,t  which  were  frequently  acted  on;  and  in  1814 
the  British  frigate  Piiebe,  of  thirty-six  guns,  fkd  from  single 
combat  with  the  American  frigate  Essex,  of  thirty-two  gunSy 
although  the  former  had  the  additional  advantage  over  the 
latter  of  long  guns  to  carronades,  and  had  herself  given  the 
challenge.t  We  do  not  forget  that  this  has  been  denied.^ 
But  relying  upon  the  official  statement  of  Commodore  Porter, 
and  the  declarations  of  his  officers,  we  express  our  perfect 
conviction  that  it  was  the  design  of  Captain  (now  Rear-admi* 
ral  Sir  James)  Hillyar,  to  carry  the  Essex  by  boarding  at 
the  time  of  anchoring  in  Valparaiso,  if  he  had  found  Captain 
Porter,  trusting  to  the  neutrality  of  the  portf  unprepared  to- 
rheet  an  enemy ;  and  also  that  the  challenge  above  mentioned 
was  deliberate,  and  would,  had  Captain  Porter  declined  it, 
been  boasted  of  afterwards.  There  is  one  fact,  at  any  ratCy 
which  no  argument,  appeal,  or  denial,  no  sophistry  can  alter 
or  remove,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  Phebe  and  Cherub- 
did  both  together  engage  the  Essex,  in  violation  of  a  neutral- 
port,  after  she  had  lost  her  main-topmast,  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Phebe's  captain,  as  the  superior  officer,  to  have 
entered  the  engagement  single-handed  it  he  had  pleased.  Il 
has  been  surmised  in  excuse  of  Captain  Hillyar's  conduct, 
that  he  had  orders  not  to  meet  the  Essex  alone  ;  if  so,  we 
accept  this  new  proof  of  British  respect  with  satisfaction  ; 
but  what  shall  we  think  of  the  government  that  leaves  its 
officers  to  be  thus  dishonored.  The  very  sight  of  Captain 
Porter's  name  seems  to  put  our  author  in  a  fury.  He  heaps 
all  sorts  of  sores  and  shames  upon  the  head  of  this  brave  and 
very  distinguished  officer,  and  amongst  other  deliberate 
falsehoods,  charges  him  with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to* 
carry  off  a  British  midshipman  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Such  calumnies  it  is  worthy  of  Mr.  James  to  invent,  and 
of  his  patriotic  readers  to  credit.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
the  provocation  that  led  to  them  when  it  is  recollected  that  it 
was  the  lot  of  that  gallant  officer,  in  his  encounters  with 
British  men-of-war,  to  inflict  disgrace,  as  well  as  misfortune,. 

♦  Cooper,  vol.  ii.,  P-  35. 

t  James's  Naval  Occurrences,  p.  478. 

t  Cooper,  vol.  ii.,  p.  142. 

4  Edinburgh  Reriew,  No.  143. 
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upon  the  oation.  In  the  afliiir  of  the  Essex  and  the  Alert, 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  latter  vessel  (with  the  exception 
of  the  captain,  master,  and  purser,  who  were  most  honorably 
acquitted)  were  disgraced  by  the  "  marked  disapprobation'' 
of  a  British  court-martial,*  and  the  behavior  of  Captain  Hill- 
yar,  never  having  met  with  its  suitable  condemnation  and 
disavowal,  still  remains  a  stigma  upon  the  British  flag.  Mr. 
James,  with  his  steady  contempt  for  the  truth,  endeavors  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Phebe  alone  captured  the  Essex, 
heading  the  account  of  this  action,  *'  Phebe  and  Essex ;" 
but  even  he  cannot  forbear  a  sneer  at  the  pious  gratitude  of 
Captain  Hillyar  for  his  victory  over  an  enemy  so  greatly  his 
inferior,  and  fought  under  such  cruel  disadvantages.  The 
honor  of  the  British  navy  suffers  not  a  little,  too,  from  a 
similar  eftbrt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  James  to  award  to  the 
Endymion  alone,  a  snip  fairly  whipped  out  of  action,  tH& 
distinguished  credit  gained  in  the  engagement  between  a 
British  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Majestic,  (raz6e,)  Endy- 
mion, Pomone,  Tenedos,  (frigates,)  and  Despatch,  (brig,)  and 
the  American  frigate  President.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Cap- 
tain Decatur  delivered  his  sword  to  Captain  Hayes  of  the 
Majestic.t  Recalling  the  triumphant  achievements  of  British 
admirals  against  a  vastly  superior  force,  we  must  conclude 
that  British  pride  is  tottering  to  its  fall  when  such  a  sacrifice 
of  honor  and  honesty  are  necessary  to  sustain  it.  Mr.  James 
charges  Commodore  Decatur  and  his  officers  with  perjury. 
We  certainly  shall  not  enter  into  a  labored  vindication  of 
that  brave  and  honorable  officer  against  the  aspersions  of 
such  a  writer  as  Mr.  James.  But  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  paying  a  tribute  of  passing  respect  to  one 
who  has  rendered  such  services  to  his  country. 

An  elevated  self-respect,  and  generous  pride  of  character, 
were  his  prominent  qualities ;  had  he  fulalled  his  bold  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  Endymion  by  boarding,  going  off  with 
his  prize,  and  abandoning  his  own  vessel  to  the  enemy,  from 
which  he  was  prevented  by  the  wary  caution  of  the  enemy 
alone,t  he  would  not  have  been  more  the  pride  and  hero  of 
our  short  naval  annals  than  he  is  at  the  present  moment. 

But  as  the  mention  of  this  scheme  seems  to  be  unusually 
disagreeable  to  Englishmen,  and  to  produce  in  our  author  a 

♦  Cooper,  vol  ii.,  p.  80. 

t  Commodore  Decatur's  official  letter,  Naval  Monument,  p.  157. 

t  Cooper,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  363.    Commodore  Decatur's  ofiicial  letter. 
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frenzy  like  that  which  seized  Orestes  when  he  was  delivered 
to  the  persecution  of  the  furies,  we  will  forbear. 

Before  dismissing  Sir  Howard  DouglaSj  whose  name  we 
have  introduced  into  these  pages,  we  have  to  notice  his 
repeated  imputations  that  the  American  ships  were  systema-^ 
tically  opposed  to  close  action.*  We  understand  Sir  How- 
ard's object ;  it  is  to  set  forth  the  superior  bravery  of  Eng- 
lish nien,  and  to  soften,  in  their  application  and  instruction, 
the  painful  experiences  of  the  war.  He  comments  upon  ihe 
three  successful  frigate  engagements,  the  Constitution  and 
Guerriere,  the  United  States  and  Macedonian,  and  the  Con-r 
stitution  and  Java.  In  the  first  of  these  the  two  ships  fell 
on  board,  and  Jjieutenant  (now  Commodore)  Morns  was 
employed  lashing  them  together  ;t  in  the  second  of  them,  the 
Macedonian  (to  windward)  hauled  by,  and  opened  her  fire 
At  a  distance  little  exceeding  a  mile,j:  and  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  which  tried  Captain  Carden  for  the  loss  of  his 
ship,  pronounced  <*  that,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  from  an  over  anxiety  to  keep  the  weather-gage, 
an  opportunity  was  lost  of  closing  with  the  enemy."  The 
last  engagement  was  fought  at  long-shot  chiefly,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  he  cites  which  supports  his  position. 
But  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  Sir  Howard  to  dis- 
cover other  sea-fights  between  the  two  nations  where  the 
vessels  were  either  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  or  foul  of  each 
other,  and  in  no  single  instance  could  he  have  found  any  ship, 
of  either  flag,  that  displayed  so  much  prudence,  amounting 
to  timidity,  as  was  shown  by  Captain  Hillyar.  He  fought 
the  action  at  long-shot,  or  rather  longest  shot,  keeping  out  of 
the  range  of  his  opponent's  carronades ;  and  the  bungling 
manner  in  which  he  went  into  action  may  be  taken  for  any 
thing  but  what  Sir  Howard  calls  a  desire  to  come  fairly  to 
the  point. 

We  regret  to  see  that  this  deliberate  misrepresentation  is 
not  considered,  when  applied  to  this  country,  inconsistent 
with  the  honor  of  a  British  soldier. 

We  need  only  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
those  other  brilliant  engagements  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Boxer,  the  Wasp  and  Frolic,  the  Hornet  and  Peacock,  the 
Wasp  and  Reincleer,  the  Horpet  and  Penguin,  Peacock  and 

•  Naval  Gunnery,  pari  y. 
t  Cooper,  p.  84. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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Epervier,  and  the  splendid  victories  on  Lake  Erie,*  and 
Lake  Champlain,  to  justify  the  claims  of  the  navy  to  the 
respect  of  her  enemies,  and  its  ability  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  flag,  whether  opposed  to  an  inferior,  equal,  or  superior 
force.  Nor  should  we  do  justice  to  the  naval  reputation  of 
the  country  if  we  passed  over  the  achievements  of  the  armed 
privateers  during  the  war. 

We  may  instance  particularly  the  defence  of  the  "  General 
Armstrong"  in  the  roads  of  Fayal,  by  which  the  British  suffered 
a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-flve  killed  and  wounded.t 

To  return  to  Mr.  James.  His  labor  in  compiling  this 
history  must  have  been  great,  and  had  it  been  coupled  with 
honesty  of  intention,  and  decency  of  language,  it  would  have 
commanded  our  admiration.  In  both  these  requisites  it  is 
lamentably  deficient.  The  name  of  an  American  officer  is 
rarely  mentioned  but  with  taunting  insults,  with  accusations 
of  cruelty,  theft,  lying,  perjury,  and  crimping. 

The  extreme  rancor  of  Mr.  James  exempts  us  from  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  these  calumnies,  even  if  we  thought 
him  worthy  of  such  respect.  His  language  condemns  his 
assertions,  and  deprives  them  of  credibility.  No  impartial 
and  discriminating  mind  will  receive  as  truths  denunciations 
ottered  in  words  of  ungoverned  passion. 

There  is,  however,  one  defamation,  resting  with  apparent 
authority  upon  a  dishonest  misconstruction  of  facts,  which, 
as  it  has  lately  attracted  some  observation,  we  have  prepared 
ourselves  to  disprove  and  expose. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1816,  the  sloop  Peacock,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Warrington,  (now  Commodore  War- 
rington, president  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners,) 
while  cruising  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  fell  in  with,  off  Anjier, 
the  Honorable  Company's  brig  Nautilus,  of  fourteen  guns, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Boyce.  At  the  time  of 
the  brig's  approaching,  the  Peacock  carried  English  colors. 
Lieutenant  Boyce  hailed,  when  the  vessels  were  sufficiently 
near,  and  inquired  if  Captain  Warrington,  who,  having  now 
his  prize  within  his  reacn,  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  his  nation, 
approached  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ?  Captain  Warrington, 
of  course,  replied,  as  an  enemy.  Lieutenant  Boyce  rejoined 
that  peace  had  been  declared  between  the  two  nations.   This 

•  For  a  correct  account  of  this  action  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Life  of  Perrjr, 
by  lieutenant,  now  commander,  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  vol.  i.,  chap.  viii. 
t  Campbell's  British  Admirals,  yd.  yiii.,  pp.  343,  344. 
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rumor  had  been  heard  before  from  a  merchant  prizey  but*  on 
examination  of  the  vessel's  papers  and  journals,  nothing  had 
appeared  to  confirm  it.     It  was  certain  that  the  Nautilus  had 
run   under  the  guns  of  the  Peacock,  supposing  her  to  be  a 
British  man-of-war ;   she  carried  no  flag  of  truce,  or  signal 
of  peace,  and  the  announcement  was  regarded  as  a  fineae 
to  escape  from  an  enemy  which  she  had  unwarily  approached. 
The  fort  of  Anjier  was  but  three  miles  distant  under  the  lee, 
and  the  advance  of  evening  rendered  prompt  action  neces- 
sary.  Captain  Warrington  ordered  the  Nautilus  to  haul  down 
her  flag,  and  on  her  refusing  to  do  so,  fired  a  bow-gun ;  the 
brig  returned  it  with  a  broadside  ;  the  broadside  of  the  Pea- 
cock followed  with  such  effect  that  the  brig  immediately 
struck  her  colors  and  surrendered.     A  short  time  before  the 
action,  a  boat  from  Anjier  with  the  master-attendant,  and 
another  from  the  Nautilus,  containing  Cornet  White  and  the 
master  of  the  brig,  had  come  on  board  the  Peacock.     They 
came,  as  it  subsequently  appeared  from  their  own  declara- 
tion, under  the  impression  that  the  Peacock  was  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Volage,  Captain  Drury.     They  found  the  ship 
cleared  for  action ;  but  so  strong  was  this  idea,  that  when 
they  were  passed  below  as  prisoners,  they  regarded  their 
treatment  as  a  joke.     They  only  discovered  their  mistake 
when   they  were  ordered  into  the  surgeon's  room  by  the 
purser  commanding  the   berth  deck  division,   into  whose 
charge  they  were  delivered,  the  purser  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  they  were  going  to  have  a  brush,  the  prisoners 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way.     It  was  then  that  the  master- 
attendant  declared  that  peace  existed.     This  declaration  was 
regarded  by  the  purser  as  the  repetition  of  an  unfounded 
rumor  ;  the  hailing  had  already  taken  place,  and  the  firing 
followed  immediately.     The  whple  affair  became  a  subject 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  governments,  and  Cap- 
tain Warrington,  with  a  rightful  sense  of  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry.     It  is  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court,  now  in  our  hands,  that  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  above  narration.     Mr.  James,  with  his  unwaver- 
ing disdain  for  the  truth,  suppresses  the  fact  that  the  visiters 
mistook  the  Peacock  for  the  Volage,  and  falsely  states  that 
the  master-attendant  communicated  the  news  of  peace  be- 
fore going  below.     So  far  from  this,  he  afterwards  said  that, 
had  he  thought  of  the  peace,  he  should  not  have  considered 
it  worth  while  to  mention  it  as  news,  on  board  a  ship  com- 
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ing  from  the  westward.  But  it  must  be  perfectly  under-* 
stood  that,  when  Captain  Warrington  answered  to  the  hail  of 
the  brig  that  he  came  as  an  enemy,  the  responsibility  of  the 
future  rested  with  Lieutenant  Boyce  ;  if  he  thought  it  neces" 
sary  for  the  honor  of  his  flag  to  exchange  a  broadside  with 
bis  superior  antagonist,  neither  he  nor  bis  friends  are  after- 
wards to  show  his  scars  and  ask  for  them  a  charitable  com-" 
TOssion,  instead  of  an  honorable  renown.  Had  Captain* 
Warrington  suflfered  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  to  escape  under 
an  assumed  pretext  of  peace,  he  would  have  subjected  him- 
self to  censure.  But  neither  the  malignity,  concealments, 
nor  misstatements  of  Mr.  James,  are  so  offensive  and  insulting 
to  his  readers  as  a  sudden  sensibility  which  he  finds  it  con- 
venient in  this  instance  to  assume*  He  dwells  with  great 
compassion  on  the  suSerings  of  the  wounded.  In  1807,  the 
Leopard,  a  ship  of  very  superior  force,  and  entirely  pre- 
pared for  action,  attacked  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  ves- 
sel bad  her  decks  so  lumbered,  being  just  out  of  port,  that 
she  found  it  impossible  to  fire  a  gun.  For  twelve  minutes 
the  Leopard  fired  upon  her  unresisting  opponent,  and  that, 
too,  after  Captain  Humphreys  had  heard  Commodore  Barron 
bail,  and  surrender,  which  he  *^  considered  an  artifice  to  gain 
time."  On  this  occasion,  we  hear  no  lamentations  over  the 
wounded,  with  minute  descriptions  of  surgical  cases.  The 
following  is  the  language  which  ushers  in  this  victory  so  hon- 
orable to  British  arms : 

"  When,  by  the  maritime  ascendency  of  England,  France  could 
no  longer  trade  for  herself,  America  proffered  her  services  as  a 
neutral  to  trade  for  her ;  and  American  merchants  and  their  agents, 
in  the  gains  that  flowed  in,  soon  found  a  compensation  for  idl  the 
perjury  and  fraud  necessary  to  cheat  the  former  out  of  their  belli- 
gerent rights."  —  Vol.  iv.,  p.  325. 

Throughout  his  account  of  this  afiair,  Mr.  James  charges 
American  officers  with  lying,  and  systematic  meanness  and 
deceit,  and  serves  it  up  with  a  boastful  display  of  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  three  unreturne'd  broadsides  of  the  fifty 
gun  ship  Leopard,  evidently  mortified  that  it  is  so  little. 
This,  however,  is  the  regenerated  philanthropist  who  weeps 
over  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  afiair  of  the  Peacock  and  the 
Nautilus. 

This  afiectation  of  humanity  in  a  man  of  Mr.  James's  bru- 
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tal  temper^  who  wades  through  twenty  years  of  blood  and 
carnage  with  the  impenetrable  hardness  of  the  log-books, 
from  which,  (after  having  mutilated  them  to  serve  his  dia* 
honest  purposes,)  he  copies  his  record,  is  the  one  thing  that 
completes  the  guilt  of  his  malice.  The  atrocity  of  the  slaor 
der,  and  the  hy|X)crisy  of  the  pretension,  are  worthy  of  eacfar 
other.  The  best  refutation  of  the  former  is  the  above  siroplo 
narration,  taken  from  the  declarations  of  American  officers^ 
on  oath,  and  with  this  we  give  it  to  the  winds. 

The  traits  and  evidences  of  humanity  and  courtesy  whichi 
marked  the  conduct  of  American  as  well  as  British  officers 
during  the  war,  Mr.  James  has  suppressed,  or  mentioned  only 
to  pervert  or  deny. 

We  may  particularly  refer  to  the  letters  of  General  Hislop 
to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  of  Commodore  Decatur  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  Captain  Stewart  to  Captain 
Byron  ;•  to  the  letter  of  Vice-Admiral  Sawyer  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  Lieutenant  Chad's  official  letter,  the  letter  of 
Captain  Pring  after  the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain,t  and  to  Captain  Barclay's  report  of  his  de- 
feat on  Lake  Erie.  For  virtues  that  mitigate  the  evils  of  war» 
and  are  equally  honorable  to  him  who  practises  them,  and  to 
him  who  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  benefits  they  be- 
stow, the  vulgar  mind  of  Mr.  James  has  no  taste. 

With  no  less  profanity  he  rejects  all  appeals  to  the  (jod  of 
battles  on  board  ships-of-war,  and  authorizes  us  to  conclude 
that  the  "  psalm  or  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  after 
victory,"  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England  is,  in  his  opinion,  '*  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  true  religion."  In  all  these  respects,  in  which  Mr.  James 
is  most  criminal,  Mr.  Cooper's  history  is  a  subject  of  just 
pride  to  his  countrymen.  His  temperate  calmness,  magna-' 
nimity  and  propriety  of  language,  contrast  most  favorably 
with  the  savage  violence,  insolence  and  rudeness  of  the 
English  historian. 

Captain  Chamier  informs  us  that  Mr.  James  "  wrote  his 
history  after  years  of  toil  and  labor,  and  no  other  will  ever 
displace  it."|  We  hope,  however,  that  this  libellous  pub- 
lication will  be  supplanted  by  a  work  more  creditable  to 
Englishmen  and  English  literature. 

*  Naval  Monuments,  pp.  31, 160,  218. 

t  CampbeU's  British  Admirals,  vol.  viiL,  pp.  293, 311, 36a 

t  Preface  by  the  Editor. 
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It  only  remains  for  us  to  award  to  Mr.  James  llie  fame 
bas  labored  with  melancholy  success  to  earn  for  himseir.  Ill 
H  the  fame  of  narrow-mindedness  and  malignity,  of  having 
tlandered  and  belied  honorable  men,  of  having  defiled  the 
course  of  history,  and  of  having  dishonored  his  country  —  oP 
Inving  devoted  bis  life,  not  to  a  disinterested  service,  and 
Ute  cause  of  mankind,  but  to  foment  national  discord,  and 
perpetuate  evil  passion,  to  keep  alive  in  peace  the  animosi- 
ties of  war,  and  plant  irreconcilable  hatred  between  twflr 
^dred  people;  and  this,  we  take  it,  is  the  fame  of  infamy^ 

Here  then  is  an  example  of  the  justice  and  generosity  ■ 
»ay  expect  from  English  writers.  Whatever  their  condi 
Biay  have  been  to  others,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  towards 
khas  been  marked  with  injustice  and  illiberality.  Tbatther'^ 
^ve  delayed  the  right  understanding  of  our  character  itt 
Europe,  is  true ;  but  by  means  of  an  extensive  commerce 
we  circulate  our  own  reputation,  and  some  of  our  most  valu- 
able civil  institutions  having  become  known  abroad,  we  may 
Lope  that  the  false  impressions  produced  by  English  scandal 
likely  to  be  eflaced. 


met 
osi-        _ 


"  This  firm  republic,  that  againat  the  blast 
Of  opposition  rose," 


kftB  nothing  serious  10  apprehend  from  such  ad' 

Wetrust,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  destiny  of  the  two  na- 
iDS,  having  so  many  bonds  of  interest  and  brotherhood,  to 
abow  by  a  new  example  that  propinquity,  when  perverted 
from  its  right  influence,  begets  the  worst  hatred.  If,  instead 
flf  insulting  irony  and  affected  contempt,  England  substitutes 
ft  liberality  perfectly  consistent  with  her  self-respect,  and  in- 
deed becoming  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  nation,  she  may 
make  a  friend  whereshe  is  now  employed  in  making  an  enemy. 
"With  England  this  country  can  have  no  lasting  enmity  ex- 
cept what  she  herself  may  choose  to  create.  The  literature 
■od  history  of  the  United  Stales  are  replete  with  evidences  of 
ihe  kindest  respect  to  what  we  still  choose  to  call  the  mother 
country.  The  sentiment  of  filial  reverence  finds  here  an 
appropriate  object  lor  its  exercise.  Matured  by  a  long  reign 
of  peace  into  a  fixed  principle,  it  would  present  to  future 
ages  a  subject  of  admiration  as  novel  as  it  would  be  beautiful. 
England  has  taken  her  position  at  the  head  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  Her  great  commercial  enterprises,  and  numerous 
MO.  XII. — VOL.  X.  27 
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colonial  dependencies,  devolve  upon  her  the  most  solemn 
responsibilities.  Our  place  is  by  her  side,  leading  in  con- 
junction with  her  the  principles  of  representative  government 
and  of  an  enlightened  humanity  — ^  no  country  is  more  valua- 
ble to  her  in  a  commercial  relation,  none  more  disconnected 
with  her  in  politics.  We  have  no  necessary  participation  in 
the  wars  of  Europe,  and  preserving  a  neutrality  free  from 
offence,  we  afford  her  a  market  which,  in  the  present  alarm- 
ing condition  of  her  manufacturing  population,  (to  be  indefi- 
nitely increased  by  a  state  of  hostilities,)  seems  absolutely 
indispensable.  The  serious  consequences  of  a  war  with 
England,  and  the  disproportionate  value  of  the  objects  for 
which  we  should  probably  contend,  are,  on  our  side,  matters 
of  weighty  consideration.  We  have  no  waste  population 
like  European  nations,  made  up  of  malecontents,  pauperSy 
and  starving  criminals,  to  supply  food  for  powder.  Never* 
theless,  we  are  not  on  these  grounds  to  submit  to  wrong,  or  to 
yield  beyond  what  is  compatible  with  our  honor  and  true 
interest.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of  our  instito* 
tions  to  mankind,  and  in  order  that  their  example  should  be 
beneficial,  it  is  essential  that  the  national  character  should  be 
preserved  inviolate. 

We  desire  peace  earnestly,  heartily.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  power  of  maintaining  peace  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  one  people,  and  that  a  most  efficient  means  of  its 
preservation  is  to  prepare  for  war.  It  is  our  duty  then  to  tell 
the  government  that  with  them  rests  in  a  sreat  measure  this 
solemn  charge ;  to  remind  them,  gratefully  acknowledging 
at  the  same  time  the  auspicious  beginning  they  have  already 
made,  that  we  have  yet  comparatively  nothing  to  oppose  to 
the  fifty  steam-frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  which  England 
may  at  any  moment  order  on  this  coast,  and  to  warn  tbemt 
as  we  have  abundantly  shown  in  these  pages,  that  supine 
neglect  and  a  vain  confidence  inspired  by  past  achievements, 
brought  upon  England  the  disastrous  results  of  the  last  war. 
We  look  to  Judge  Upshur's  administration  with  well-founded 
hope.  The  efficiency  he  has  already  manifested  and  the 
active  steps  he  has  taken,  encourage  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
prove  not  less  vigorous  than  he  has  shown  himself  indepen- 
dent and  just. 
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Art.  IX.  —  Manaldi ;  a  Tale.    Boston :  1841.    Charles  C. 
Little  and  James  Brown.     12ino.  pp.  253. 

'*  Vtpicturaf  poesit;"  his  poems  are  as  beautiful  as  his  pic- 
tures —  and  thus  translated,  it  may  be  most  aptly  applied  to 
the  author  of  Monaldi,  for  this  delightful  tale  wants  nothing 
but  measure  to  make  it  a  poem,  combining  as  it  does  the 
beauties  of  the  material  ana  the  spiritual  art,  with  a  power 
that  could  be  found  only  in  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
painter  and  a  poet  It  paints  to  the  **  mind's  eye"  with  the 
same  exquisite  coloring,  and  the  same  delicacy  of  taste, 
which  are  the  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  AUston's  delineations 
upon  canvas.  And  then  there  is  such  vividness  in  the  de- 
scriptions, such  truth  in  the  characters,  such  reahty  in  the 
scenes,  impressing  the  reader  so  strongly  with  the  idea  that 
be  is  actually  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  is  described,  just 
as  in  this  artist's  paintings  there  is  an  impression  of  life,  that 
makes  of  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  bemgs  to  talk  to,  and 
listen  to,  and  be  in  love  with.  We  know  of  no  painter  who 
has  ever  been  able  to  throw  so  much  of  soul  into  a  picture  as 
Mr.  AUston  ;  it  is  an  art  pre-eminently  his  own  ;  the  paintings 
of  other  masters  enchant  the  imagination  and  the  taste  —  his 
lay  hold  of  the  affections  ;  when  we  sic  by  them,  they  seem 
to  us  companions  and  friends,  and  as  such,  we  remember  and 
regret  them  when  away.  We  have  now  in  mind  a  particular 
class  of  his  works,  such  as  Beatrice,  the  Spanish  Girl,  the 
Roman  Lady,  Rosalie,  the  Bride,  and  that  most  ethereal  and 
sylph-like  of  visible  things.  Amy  Robsart;  in  all  these  there 
is  nothing  to  gratify  the  sensual  eye,  nothing  which  would 
have  given  them  a  place  among  the  beauties  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  very  Pla- 
tonism  of  the  art,  and  in  their  way  are  worthy  of  being  ranked 
with  the  moral  teachings  of  the  great  Athenian  sage.  Mr. 
AUston,  we  believe,  has  never  taken  the  Madonna  for  a  sub- 
ject of  his  art,  and  for  this  reason,  we  judge,  that  he  chooses 
to  paint  only  from  the  original  conceptions  of  his  own  mind ; 
but  should  he  ever  favor  the  world  with  a  picture  of  the  bless- 
ed Virgin,  we  are  sure  there  will  be  enough  of  divinity  in  it 
to  admit  of  its  being  worshipped,  without  committing  the  sin 
of  idolatry. 

In  connection  with  the  author's  book,  we  have  very  natu- 
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rally  been  led  to  speak  of  bis  paintings,  as  a  picture  forms 
tbe  foundation  of  the  story,  and  as  it  is  throughout  so  strongly 
marked  as  the  work  of  an  artist's  mind.  In  thinking  of  him 
in  this  twofold  character  of  artist  and  author,  and  of  tbe  cer- 
tain fame  he  will  acquire  in  the  latter,  a  momentary  fear 
arose  in  our  minds,  that  it  might  tempt  him  to  lay  aside  tbe 
pencil  for  the  pen,  especially  when  he  considered  that  tbe 
production  of  the  one  may  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  roan's 
abode,  and  be  seen  by  every  human  eye,  whilst  those  of  tbe 
other,  by  their  very  nature,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  spaee 
and  the  personal  inspection  of  a  few;  but  we  dismissed  tbe 
fear  when  we  called  to  mind  his  whole  life  of  persevering 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  art.  Besides  which,  tbe 
volume  in  hand  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  he  has  no 
inordinate  desire  for  literary  fame,  having  been  kept  from  tbe 
public  eye  for  more  than  double  the  time  prescribed  by  tbe 
great  Roman  satirist,  although  no  doubt  could  have  been  en«> 
tertained  of  its  favorable  reception.  We  rejoice  in  its  suo- 
cess  on  every  account,  and  most  of  all,  because  we  think  it 
will  encourage  the  artist  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  great 
work  of  his  pencil,  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected. 

But  to  come  to  the  story  ;  the  narrator  supposes  himself  on 
a  journey  among  the  mountains  of  the  Abnizzi,  and  there 
obliged  by  an  accident  to  his  carriage  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
convent,  in  which  he  passes  the  night.  In  giving  an  account 
of  his  reception  by  the  monks,  he  describes  a  picture  of  a 
terrific  character,  which  he  saw  in  the  convent,  and  upon 
which  he  founds  this  tale  ;  as  tbe  narrative  of  this  incident  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  author's  descriptive  power  we  give  it 
at  length  in  his  own  language. 

'*  Having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  tbe 
good  prior  the  next  morning  offered  his  services  as  my  cicerone.  As 
I  followed  him  to  the  chapel,  he  observed  that  his  convent  had  little 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  an  ordinary  traveller,  *  but  if  you  are  a  coii- 
noisseur/  he  added,  *  you  will  find  few  places  better  worth  visiting. 
I  perceive  you  think  the  picture  opposite  hardly  bears  me  out  in 
this  assertion.  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  certainly  very  insipid,  and 
the  mass  of  our  collection  is  little  better ;  but  we  have  one  that  re- 
deems them  all  —  one  picture  worth  twenty  common  galleries/  As 
he  said  this,  we  stopped  before  a  crucifixion  by  Lanfranco.  Next 
to  his  great  work  at  St,  Andrea  delta  Voile,  it  was  the  best  I 
had  seen  of  that  master.  Though  eccentric  and  somewhat  capri- 
cious, it  was  yet  full  of  powerful  expression,  and  marked  by  a  vigor 
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I  of  sxecutioQ  that  made  every  thing  around  it  look  like  washed 
t  drawing.     '  Yes,'  said  1,  supposing  this  the  picture  alluded  to, '  and 
K  I  can  now  agree  with  you,  'tis  worth  a  thousand  of  the  ilimsy  pro- 
I  ductioDS  of  the  last  age'     '  True,'  answered  the  prior,  •  but  I  did 
m  liot  allude'  —  Here  he  was  called  out  on  business  of  the  convent. 
I-    "  After  waiting  some  time  for  my  conductor's  return,  and  tioding 
K-^le  worth  looking  at  besides  the  Lanfranc,  I  turned  to  leave  the 
W  ^apel  by  the  way  I  had  entered ;  but  taking  a  wrong  door,  I  came 
B  iaXo  B  dark  passage  leading,  as  1  supposed,  to  an  inner  court.     This 
Kjieing  my  first  visit  to  a  convent,  a  natural  curiosity  tempted  me  to 
Bpt>ceed,  when,  instead  of  a  court,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  apart- 
Bnent.     The  light  {which  descended  from  above]  was  so  powerful, 
VJAftt  for  nearly  a  minute  1  could  distinguish  nothing,  and  I  rested  on 
l-lh&rm  attached  to  the  wainscoting.     I  then  put  up  a  hand  to  shade 
t'BSj  eyes,  when — the  feai-ful  vision  is  even  now  before  rae  —  I 
K  ^MDied  to  be  standing  before  an  abyss,  in  space  boundless  and 
[    Uack.     In  the  midst  of  this  permeable  pitch  stood  a  colossal  mass 
I    of  gold,    in   shape  like  an   altar,   and  girdled  about  by  a  huge 
Barpent,  gorgeous  and  terrible,  his  body  flecked  with  diamonds,  and 
lua  nead,  an  enormous  carbuncle,  floating  like  a  meteor  in  the  air 
shove.     Such  was  the  throne.     But  no  words  can  describe  the  gi- 
gajitic  being  that  sat  thereon  —  the  grace,  the  majesty,  its  trans- 
cendant  form  ;  and  yet  I  shuddered  as  I  looked,  for  its  superhuman 
eountenance  seemed  as  it  wore  to  radiate  falsehood;  every  feature 
Wbb  in  contradiction  —  the  eye,  the  mouth,  even  to  the  nostril  — 
whilst  the   expression  of  the  whole  was  of  that  unnatural  softness, 
which  can  only  be  conceived  of  malignant  blandishment.     It  was 
the  appalling  beauty  of  the  King  of  Hell.     The  frightful  discord 
vihisted  through  my  whole  frarao,  and  I  turned  for  relief  to  the 
figure  below  ;  for  at  his  feet  knelt  one  who  appeared  to  belong  to 
our  race  of  earth.     But  I  had  turned  from  the  first  only  to  witness 
in  this  second  object  its  withering  fascination.     It  was  a  man  ap- 
parently in  the  prime  of  life,  but  pale  and  emaciated,  a&  if  prema- 
turely wasted  by  his  unholy  devotion,  yet  still  devoted  —  with  out- 
L    atretched  hands,  and  eyes  upraised  to  their  idol,  fi\ed  with  a  vehe- 
1  taence  that  seemed  almost  to  start  them  from  their  sockets.     The 
I  ^gony  of  his  eye,  contrasting  with  the  prostrate,  reckless  worship  of 
I  hu  attitude,  but  too  well  told  his  tale ;  I  beheld  the  mortal  conflict 
I   between  the  conscience  and  the  will  —  the  visible  struggle  of  a  soul 
■  in  die  toils  of  ajn.     I  could  look  no  longer."  —  pp.  13-16. 

I  Such  a  picture  could  not  but  excite  the  traveller's  curiosity 
I  .to  learn  the  nnme  and  history  of  the  artist  by  whom  it  was 
I  painted,  which  history  was  found  ia  a  mauuscripl  belonging 
I  to  the  convent  that  the  prior  gave  to  bim  for  his  perusal,  and  is 
r  DOW  before  us  in  the  tale  of  Monaldi.  It  is  a  tale  of  rivalry, 
[  jealousy,  deadly  hatred,  diabolical  revenge,  misery,  madness, 
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and  death,  told  in  beautiful  language,  and  interspersed  with 
the  richest  descriptions,  and  the  highest  and  purest  morality, 
with  not  one  thought  nor  one  word  to  offend  the  most  delicate 
mind.  The  strongly  contrasted  characters  of  Monaldi  and 
Maldura  are  powerfully  delineated  and  perfectly  sustained ; 
too  impassioned  perhaps  for  our  colder  regions,  yet  such  as 
are  not  unfrequently  found  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  southern 
Europe.  To  many,  Monaldi's  nature  will  seem  quite  incom- 
prehensible ;  extreme  refinement,  gentle  tenderness,  delicate 
regard  to  others'  feelings,  and  timid  reserve,  are  not  usual 
characteristics  of  those  who  move  among  the  busy  scenes  of 
this  heartless  world.  When  "  the  rainbow-mist  through 
which  he  had  gazed"  was  melted,  what  more  natural  than 
that  reason  should  be  dimmed  during  his  remaining  sojourn 
here,  until  he  cast  down  his  weight  and  slept.  And  woman, 
too  !  none  but  a  pure  and  noble  mind  could  thus  elevate  and 
value  her !  "  Oh  woman,  when  thy  heart  is  pure,  and  thy 
love  true,  what  is  there  in  nature  to  match  thee  !  Though 
he  whom  thou  lovest  become  maimed,  wasted  by  disease,  or 
blanked  by  madness,  yet  wilt  thou  cling  to  him,  and  see  in 
the  ruin  only  that  image  which  he  first  left  in  thy  heart."  Of 
such  women  the  number  may  not  be  great,  but  some  there 
certainly  are,  and  it  is  no  ordinary  proof  of  the  exalted 
purity  of  the  author's  own  mind,  that  from  this  class  he  has 
uniformly  taken  his  type  of  the  female  character. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  this  deeply  tragic 
story ;  no  abstract  could  do  it  justice,  it  must  be  read  entire ; 
and  we  assure  our  readers,  that  if  they  once  take  it  up  they 
will  not  lay  it  down  until  they  come  to  the  end ;  they  wiU 
find  themselves  urged  on  by  a  breathless  interest  unabated  to 
the  last  word.  And  yet  it  is  not  for  its  interest  as  a  tale  that  it 
deserves  the  highest  commendation,  although  we  think  it 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  very  first  productions  of  that  kind 
in  our  language.  But  it  is  for  its  aesthetic  character  that  we 
value  it  most ;  for  its  pure  taste  both  in  style  and  sentiment ; 
its  beautiful  descriptions,  its  lofty  morality,  and  above  all, 
for  its  confiding  faith  in  woman  and  woman's  love. 

Were  we  to  write  volumes  upon  Mr.  AUston's  book,  we 
could  not  give  so  distinct  an  idea  of  it  to  those  who  know  his 
paintings,  as  by  the  single  comparison  with  which  we  began ; 
it  is  in  fact  a  picture  in  words,  that  bears  throughout  the 
stamp  of  the  same  elegant  mind,  and  the  same  original 
genius,  which  speak  so  eloquently  to  the  eye  in  all  his  works 
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of  art.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  it  without  quoting  a  pas- 
sage from  its  concluding  chapter  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  not  yet  access  to  its  delightful  pages  ;  it 
is  so  beautiful  it  cannot  fail  to  make  them  wish  to  see  the 
whole.    It  describes  the  last  hours  of  Monaldi : 

"  As  we  entered  the  cottage  we  were  met  by  the  old  woman, 
who  desired  us  to  wait  a  moment  till  she  had  acquainted  the  lady 
with  our  arrival. 

*'  It  seemed  strange  that  a  mere  narrative  should  attach  us  so  deeply 
to  one  we  never  saw ;  but  so  it  was ;  the  thought  of  meeting  Rosalia 
made  my  heart  beat  as  if  I  had  known  her  for  years,  and  I  felt  1 
know  not  what;  perhaps  it  was  most  like  the  feeling  we  have  for  a 
beloved  sister  —  tne  purest  and  most  deUcate  sentiment  of  which 
oar  nature  is  capable. 

**  After  a  few  minutes  Rosalia  came  out,  and,  taking  the  good 
priest  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  sick  man's  chamber.  On  their 
way  he  inquired  the  state  of  her  husband.  She  did  not  speak,  but, 
Kftrng  her  eyes  upward,  answered  by  a  look  which  said  more  than 
any  words  could  have  told.  I  could  wish  always  to  remember  that 
look ;  it  was  not  one  of  grief,  nor  even  of  melancholy ;  it  was  all 
rapture,  yet  so  solemn  that  it  filled  me  with  avire ;  seeming  to  an- 
nounce, while  she  prophetically  saw,  the  approaching  beatification 
of  him  she  loved. 

" '  Thou  art  worthy,'  thought  I,  *  to  have  been  loved  to  madness. 
There  is  no  self  in  that  look ;  't  is  all  Monaldi's,  for  thy  soul  is  too 
rapt  with  the  thought  of  what  awaits  him  to  be  conscious  even  of 
thy  own  privation.' 

"  The  religious  rites  being  over,  the  prior  returned  to  conduct  me 
to  the  chamber.  At  first  I  hesitated,  for  I  began  to  doubt  if  my 
presence  might  not  be  an  intrusion. 

"  '  Not  so,'  said  the  kind  old  man ;  '  as  my  friend  you  cannot 
intrude.  Besides  your  interest  in  the  poor  sufferer  is  already  known 
to  his  wife ;  and  for  him  -^  he  is  now  in  a  state  reckless  of  all 
human  forms.  I  would  have  you  see  him ;  for  the  death  of  a 
Christian  —  the  death  in  hope  —  has  no  parallel  in  sublimity  on  our 
earth.' 

"  As  we  entered  the  chamber  Rosalia  was  kneeling  beside  her 
husband,  her  head  resting  on  his  bosom.  She  raised  her  head  at 
our  approach,  but  did  not  rise.  A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  dying  man,  and  he  beckoned  the  prior  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bed ;  then,  tsiking  a  hand  of  each,  he  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  prayer. 

'* '  I  have  been  praying,'  said  Monaldi,  when  he  looked  up ;  '  I 
have  been  praying  that  my  life  might  not  pass  away  without  profit 
to  those  I  leave  behind  roe ;  not  to  thee,  lather,  for  thou  hast  long 
known  the  virtue  of  sorrow ;  nor  to  thee,  my  beloved,  who  comast 
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now  to  partake  with  me  this  triumph  of  afBiction,  but  to  the  world/ 
that  they  might  see  in  my  life  that  supreme  love  which  tumetb  the 
very  misery  from  our  misdeeds  into  a  cleansing  fountain ;  that  thej 
might  learn  from  it  that  affliction,  rightly  understood,  is  a  spiritual 
blessing.' 

"  '  Thou  sayest  well,  my  son/  said  the  prior ;  '  for  the  sufferings 
of  this  world  are  healthful  medicine  to  the  soul ;  even  the  holy 
apostles  tasted  it.  Let  those  who  grieve,  then,  remember  the  words 
of  Him  who  suffered  for  us  —  *'  blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted." ' 

"  Monaldi  continued  :  '  Of  worldly  happiness  I  have  had  my  por- 
tion — perhaps  as  much  aa  mortal  could  bear  -^  but  my  strength  niils.' 
Here  he  stopped. 

"  I  now  looked  at  Rosalia,  but  no  description  can  give  a  picture 
of  her  face  at  that  moment. 

'*  After  a  few  moments  the  husband  proceeded :'  '  RosaHa'  -<—  slie' 
pressed  his  hand  in  token  of  her  attention.  '  Have  We  not  known 
such  happiness  ]  — ^  'T  is  nothing  to  that  we  shall  know  when  W0 
meet  again.  You  will  not  gfrieve  then  for  the  little  space  that  parts 
ns  —  even  now,*  he  added,  in  a  Winter  voice ;  '  for  I  feel  that  my 
hour  is  come.  Yet  grieve  not  that  it  is  so — 't  is  but  the  be]^nniog 
of  peace,  which  passeth  all  imderstanding.  And  -^  blessed  be  thy 
name,  Parent  of  good  !  for  now  know  I  that  thou  lovest  whom  thoir 
ehastenest.' 

"  He  then  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and,  raising  his  eyes^ 
fixed  them  upward,  with  such  an  expression  as  I  could  hardly 
believe  belonged  to  the  human  countenance. 

"  <  This  is  not  the  mere  crumbling  of  a  mortal  body,'  thought  I— - 
'its  passage  to  dust — but  a  revelation — touching  our  highest 
instinct,  and  giving  it  evidence  of  the  invisible  world ;'  £ot  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  see  his  soul  raying  through  his  eyes,  and  already  pass 
into  it ;  holding  communion,  even  by  those  bodily  organs,  with  the 
just  made  perfect.  I  was  so  overpowered  by  this  holy  vision  (for 
so  I  might  almost  call  it)  that  my  eyes  involuntarily  fell  —  when  I 
raised  them  again  he  was  gone."  — ^  pp.  251-253. 
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Aht.X.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


L't  Tkt   BditBing  Spirit.     A  Ditcourte  delivered  before  the   JW' 
Bampthire  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  DartmouA 
College,  ITaHaver,  N.  II,  July  aSfA,  1841.     By  Taylek  Lewift, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  ihe  University  of  the  City  of  Nei 
York.     New  York  :  1S41.     Office  of  ihe  Iris.    pp.  39, 

In  our  annual  harvest  of  acadeinii?  discourses,  now  and  tiKin  some 

.t  of  Btronger  growth  shoots  up  aboce  the  level  of  the  rest  and 

l^top9  tbe  lield.     Such  an  one  we  hold  Mr.  Lewis's  address  to  be, 

.  id  gladly  devote  to  it  a  notice  proportioned  rather  to  its  merit  tban 

h  bulk.  Were  it  but  bis  subject  —  "  The  Believing  Spin 

■  nrtfaat  we  deem  him  a  public  benefactor,  in  an  ago  that  builds  ita 

pon  intellect  and  experience ;  still  more  when  be  trr-*-' 

,  rf  it  with  a  power  and  truthiiilness  which  show  how  deeply  it 

filtered  into  his  otvn  spirit.     In  this  eulogium,  however,  we  wc 

Abe  misunderstood  to  apeak  in  unqualilied  praise  of  its  literai^^ 

nits,  which,  either  through  baste,  or  other  cause,  not  with  standing' 

vaj  passages  of  great  vigor,  we  rank  much  lower  than  its  pbiloeo- 

Want  of  unity  in  the  general  conception  of  bis  subject,  as 

as  occasional  disarrangement  of  its  parts,  and  frequent  lax 

■ntences,  indicate  in  the  author  a  want  elttier  of  due  caro  in  its 

mposition,  or  else  of  a  mind  not  yet  duly  disciplined  to  the  arts  of 

ihifrship.     But  whichever  it  be,  and  we  rather  think  both  causes 

Prto  concurred,  it  is,  after  all, but  a  triRe  against  its  unusual  merits, 

1  one  that  obviously  touches  not  the  real  powers  of  the  author. 

e  bayard  nothing,  we  think,  in  the  prediction  that  Mr.  Lewis's 

'M  a  rising  name,  as  well  as  a  ripening  mind,  of  more  than  ordinary 

prce,  and  that,  through  the  sound  principles  of  philosophy  on  which 

e  bas  entered,  the  path  is  open  before  him  to  honorable  yaffle,  and 

Aat,  we  doubt  not,  he  values  far  higher,  honorable  and  extended 

tfiii*e*t.     The  subject  of  the  discourse  b,  as  already  hinted  at, 

t  single,  it  is  in  tnilb  twofold  —  "  The  nature  and  importance 

{  the  believing  spirit,"  and  "  An  an^ysis  of  the  leading  principles 

Kl>f  Plato,"     For  unity  of  effect  these  evidently  should  have  been 

sed  into  one,  and  the  argument  which  now  precedes,  been  con* 

tarted  into  an  argument  deduced.     We  more  than  doubt,  too,  the 

P'Mnndness  of  the  distinction  with  which  he  opens  his  discourse, 

namely,  that  existing  between  "  the  believing  spirit"  and  "  the 

saving  faith  of  the  scriptures."    These  obviously  stand  to  each  other 
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in  a  (^ifTerent  relation  from  that  here  indicated  ;  it  is  not  as  things 
contrasted,  but  rather  contradistinguished  as  "  the  good  ground/' 
from  "  the  good  seed,"  both  needful  for  the  harvest.  On  one  single 
point,  too,  wo  hold  him  not  to  do  justice  to  what  he  so  eloquently 
eulogizes  —  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  Plato.  "  In  some  passages/' 
says  He,  **  he  seems  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  divine  influence. 
These,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  hyperboles." — p.  34.  We 
think  not,  and  in  proof  would  but  refer  to  one  passage  among  many, 
evidently  incapable  of  being  thus  degraded  into  figure ;  we  allude 
to  that  in  his  second  Alcibiades,  wherein  Socrates  discourses  almost 
prophetically  of  the  coming  teacher :  "  One  deputed  from  heaven" 
(loyov  0BOV  Ti^yog)  to  teach  men  their  duty  to  God  and  each  other.'' 
Whereupon  Alcibiades,  in  what  we  may  well  term  "  the  believing 
spirit,"  is  made  to  cry  out :  "  Oh  !  when  will  this  time  come,  O 
Socrates  1  and  who  shall  be  this  instructor  ]  Methinks  it  will  be 
most  deliehtful  to  see  this  teacher,  and  what  kind  of  person  be  shall 
be." —  jucibiadeSf  ii.,  p.  150.  Such  was  the  lofty  language  of  this 
**  Athenian  Moses,"  as  Justin  Martyr  well  termed  him ;  one  whom 
Cicero,  that  most  "  believing  spirit"  of  the  Romans,  feared  not  to 
name  "  Deus  ille  noster  Plato.**  But  as  reviewers  we  must  turn 
to  our  author.  "We  greet,  then,  with  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
Professor  Lewis,  as  a  brother  laborer  in  the  great  and  common  cause 
of  all  educated  Americans  —  the  avtrakening  of  our  countrymen  to 
a  deeper  and  truer  philosophy  than  what  has  heretofore  satisfied 
them  —  a  philosophy  whose  roots  are  within  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  man,  and  its  Jrtiits  in  his  life  —  a  philosophy  which  sets  its  marie 
on  all  wherein  the  man  shows  forth  himself,  whether  it  be  in  the 
mart  or  the  forum,  whether  by  word  or  deed,  whether  in  reason- 
ing or  acts,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  state,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  church. 

On  this  latter  point  of  the  church,  Professor  Lewis  speaks  (we 
know  not  his  religious  profession)  as  becomes  the  catholic  Christian. 
After  quoting  from  the  "  Republic"  of  Plato  an  eloquent  burst  of 
sorrow  over  the  human,  and  of  longing  for  the  coming  of  the 
heavenly  "  7roX*Te*a,"  our  author  adds  : 

"  We  will  not  say  that  this  was  a  prophecy  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  may 
haTe  been  only  uttered  to  cheer  his  desponding  hoj)e8 ;  yet  this  will  we  boldly  asserti 
that  only  in  the  true  idea  of  a  church  can  it  find  its  accomplishment.  When  the 
Church,  with  its  true  doctrines,  (not  as  a  ci^il  organization  for  the  security  of 
property  and  order,  but  as  a  divine,  yet  visible  institution,)  shall  be  acknowledfged 
as  a  higher  order  than  the  state ;  when  politicians  learn  the  great  lesson  of  view- 
ing all  things  from  a  theological  position :  when  they  can  purify  their  hearts, 
and  invigorate  their  mental  powers,  by  breathing  the  higher  atmosphere  of 
religious  philosophy;  when  no  man  is  deemed  worthy  of  office  who  does  noC 
reluctantly  descend  from  this  purer  region  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  political 
lifb,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  glorious  vision  be  realized."  —  p.  38. 

We  are  pleased,  too,  to  see — or  rather  under  his  principles  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  —  Professor  Lewis  stand  forth  the  advocate 
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of  the  Church  as  an  tuitkoritative  responsihU  teacher.  "  Oh !  when  shall 
that  truly  believing  age  fully  come»  when  we  shall  have  again  a  teachr 
mg,  and  not  merely  a  reasoning  church ;  a  church  not  vainly  wasting  its 
efforts  in  loud  assertions  of  its  traditionary  right  to  teach,  and  never 
advancing  a  step  beyond  this  inane  position,  but  actually  teaching 
without  distrust,  and  with  the  conscious  authority  of  an  institution 
of  heaven."    Such  surely  was  the  apostles'  course. 

"  They  argued  not,  but  preached,  and  confcience  did  the  rtsL" 

In  the  result  of  such  teaching,  as  compared  with  more  popular  forms, 
on  the  youthful  mind,  we  are  also  fully  at  accord  with  him ;  the 
reasoning  lecturer  but  inspires  doubt  "  into  that  faith  which  never 
wavered  under  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  Church." — ^p.  26. 
As  from  a  common  root  all  his  views  of  education  are  of  this  same 
spiritual  stamp ;  the  moral  is  to  be  the  eround-work  of  the  intel- 
lectual ;  the  heart  to  be  first  set  right,  that  it  may  guide  the  head. 
With  Plato  the  education  of  the  will  is  to  precede  that  of  the 
intellect 

"  The  tastes  and  afiections,  he  taught,  were  to  be  first  cultiTated.  It  was  the 
dittj  of  legislators  (and  of  a  church,  too,  he  would  have  said,  had  a  church 
exiMed]|  first  of  all  to  giye  a  right  direction  to  these ;  so  that,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  '  when  rtascn  corned  it  might  find  a  house  furnished  for  its  reception, 
and  be  recognised  not  so  much  by  speculative  argument,  as  by  its  congeniality  to 
dM  inward  state  of  the  soaL"— p.  a9l 

But  we  must  not  enlarge  —  our  limits  forbid.  We  part  icom.  our 
author  as  one  with  whom,  though  we  know  him  not,  yet  as  recog- 
nising in  him  a  congenial  spirit,  we  acknowledge  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood, and  feel  convinced  that,  with  his  powers  of  usefulness,  (as 
reviewers,  at  least,)  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  welcome  him  again,  as 
we  shall  do  with  pleasure,  to  our  critical  columns. 


2.  The  Method  of  Nature.  An  Oration^  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
the  Addphi,  in  Waterville  College,  Maine,  August  11th,  1S41. 
By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.   Boston :  1841.   Simpkins.   pp.  30. 

We  would  that  we  could  convey  to  the  heart  of  the  highlv-gifted 
writer  of  this  oration,  the  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  ana  regret 
with  which  its  perusal  has  filled  us.  We  know  few  things  of  the 
kind  more  beautiful  in  American  literature ;  we  know  as  few  more 
false  and  dangerous.  It  is  painful  thus  to  speak  of  any  thing  so 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  still  more  painful  to  believe  it.  It  is 
like  gazing  at  some  lovely  fiower  with  the  conviction  that  its  scent 
is  delathy  or  beholding  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  the  **  miasma'* 
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tbat  is  bringiDg  pesdlence.  Our  admiratioii  is  chedced  by  averaion  { 
Yre  are  repelled  d<fubly  by  its  very  attracdveiiess.  But  neidier  does 
this  comparison  come  up  to  our  feelings.  The  tear  dropped  over 
pnvstituted  beauty  approaches  nearer  to  the  sensation,  when  ail  that 
IS  beautiful  and  lovely  in  taste  and  talent  is  made,  as  it  here  is  made, 
the  pander  to  the  infidel  heart  of  roan,  the  destroyer  of  man's  fairest 
ho}H>5  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  This  may  sound  to  the 
reader,  as  well  as  the  author,  harsh  censure  ;  we  think  it  not  unde- 
sor\*eil ;  we  know  it  to  be  most  unwillingly  bestowed,  and  in  admi- 
ration and  love  would  yet  hope  that  a  mind  thus  nobly  eifted  will 
not  remain  permanently  divorced  from  that  saving  faith  which  alone 
can  preserve  it  untainted,  and  which  has  evidently  been,  even  to 
him  who  rejects  it,  the  true  fountain  of  his  noblest  inspiration.  But 
to  turn  to  the  oration. 

In  it  Mr.  Emerson  appears  alike  the  deep  spiritual  philosopher 
and  the  ardent  lover  oi  nature ;  true  in  both,  and  beautiful  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  mind  formed  in  the  mould  both  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet,  so  that,  casting  out  some  half  dozen  sentences  from 
it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  oration  to  which  we  do  not  moat 
cheerfully  accord  both  sympathy  and  admiration,'  and  which  we 
would  not  ourselves  feel  most  proud  to  have  written.  But  these 
half  dozen  sentences,  as  giving  the  aim  of  the  whole,  poison  the 
whole  ;  they  taint  its  beauty,  they  degrade  its  logic,  they  falsify  its 
truth,  by  exhibiting  all  as  but  the  vesture  and  habiliments  of  spi- 
ritual falsehood.  What  that  "  first  lie"  {nQcjroy  y^evdog)  is,  we  will 
endeavour  to  make  clear  to  our  readers. 

The  new  Christianity  (for  they  seem  as  yet  unwilline  to  abandon 
the  term)  of  which  Messrs.  Brownson,  Parker  and  Emerson,  of 
Doston,  may  be  held  to  be  the  new  world  apostles — (and  of  them 
Mr.  Emerson  by  far,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  eloquent  and  per- 
nuanive)  —  this  Christianity  consists  in  such  a  transcendental  view 
of  revelation  as  to  lose  sight  of  all  its  facts,  all  its  doctrines,  all  its 
institutions,  and  all  its  prescribed  duties ;  abandoning  itself,  as  it 
woi-o,  to  ecstatic  love  and  admiration  of  God  and  his  works,  and, 
al>ove  nil,  of  the  spiritual  mind  of  man,  which  last  becomes,  in  the 
louj;  run.  the  object,  and  the  sole  object,  of  religious  worship,  the 
UKiTY  nt  whose  footstool  the  admiring  worshipper  is  called  to  fall 
down  and  adore.  Now  this  appears  tp  us,  after  some  familiarity 
with  their  writings,  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  pretended 
fnith — not  atheism,  but  sentimental  pantheism  and  spiritual  self- 
wornhip.  That  it  is  the  scope  of  the  oration  before  us,  will,  we 
think,  Ih>  evident  to  any  attentive  reader.  Nor  does  Mr.  Emerson 
)envt>  it  to  Ih>  deduced  ;  in  so  many  words  he  thus  states  it,  that  to 
nmu  the  nnnd  of  man  is  the  God  !  ! !  After  eulogizing  the  piety  of 
a  pa«t  gtnierntion,  he  thus  proceeds : 

*'  A  lul  wbtt  i«  to  replace  to  us  the  pietv  of  that  race  1   We  cannot  have  theirs ;  ^ 
1 1  K^idva  away  (h>m  us  day  by  day,  but  we  also  can  bask  in  the  great  mormog 
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vhieh  riMS  ibr  eyer  out  of  the  eastem  aea,  and  be  ouraelTei  the  children  of  the 
light.  Island  here  U  My,  Ut  us  worship  tkt  nighty  and  transcendaiU  sotd.'*^^ 
p.  27. 

Again: 

"  Accept  the  intellect,  and  it  (//)  vnll  accept  us.  Be  the  hnoiy  ministers  of  thai 
pure  omniscience,  and  deny  it  not  oefore  men,^* — p.  28. 

Now  such  language,  however  wild  or  mystical,  might  perhaps  be 
capable  of  a  sound  mterpretation  were  it  but  a  casual  expression ; 
such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  the  very  exponent  of  their 
whole  system.  The  soul  of  man,  as  being  in  fact  and  truth  identical 
with  Grod,  is  the  key  to  all  their  blasphemous  rhapsodies. 

"  Not  thanks,  nor  prayer,"  says  Emerson^  "  seem  quite  the  highest  or  truest 
name  for  our  communication  with  the  Infinite,  but  glad  and  conspiring  reception 
*>- reception  that  becomes  giving  in  its  turn  as  the  receiver  is  only  the  all-giver  in 
part  and  in  infancy.  Not  of  adulation,"  he  adds,  "  vre  are  too  nearly  related 
in  the  deep  of  mind  to  that  we  honor." — p.  6. 

How  little  of  ''  adulation"  these  worshippers  give  to  Grod  and 
his  blessed  Son,  it  is  almost  painful  to  note. 

"  I  am  Qodl"  is  "  a  truth  of  thought,"  says  Emerson,  and  "  a  lie  only  to  tha 
ear."  "  All  things  are  mine,"  is  the  language  he  ascribes  to  God,  "  and  all  mine 
trethine."  — p.  6. 

So,  too,  of  our  blessed  Lord,  his  words  elsewhere  are : 

**  The  true  Christianity,  a  faith  like  Christ's  in  the  infinitude  of  man,  is  lost. 
None  believeth  in  the  soul  of  man,  bat  only  in  some  man  or  person  old  and 
darted — that  is,  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Such,  then,  is  the  blasphemous  rant  of  one  whose  heart  and  intel- 
lect, we  well  believe,  God  hath  tuned  for  better  things  before  he  call 
him  to  his  account,  and  such  the  teaching  contained  in  a  discourse 
actually  delivered  before  the  divinity  school  of  Cambridge.  Who 
but  must  wonder  to  see  such  teacher  there  sitting  "  in  Moses's 
seat,"  the  seat  of  rigid  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  t  Who  but  must 
shudder  to  hear  of  such  teaching  passing  as  Christian  with  a  Chris- 
tian audience?  and  who  but  must  learn  from  it  the  all-needful 
lesson,  how  quickly  man's  wisdom  becometh  folly  when  it  deserts 
the  oracles  of  Grod  ?  —  how  surely  the  Christian  ministry  sinks  into 
nothingness  when  it  falls  away  from  the  apostolic  platfoim  —  how 
silently,  yet  how  fearfully,  religion  itself  melts  into  the  rhapsodies  of 
sentimental  pantheism,  even  in  the  purest  and  noblest  of  minds, 
wheni^ntrusted  but  to  human  reason  to  teach  it,  and  to  a  church  of 
man's  creation  to  guard,  explain  and  enforce  it  1 

But  we  will,  before  closing,  do  justice  to  our  praise,  as  well  as 
censure,  of  Mr.  Emerson's  oration.  Of  nature  he  thus  speaks  as 
truly  as  beautifully : 
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"  How  silent,  how  spacious !  what  room  for  all,  yet  without  place  to  insert  an 
atom.  In  graceful  succession,  in  equal  fulness,  in  balanced  beauty,  the  dance  of 
the  hours  goes  forward  still.  Like  an  odor  of  incense,  like  a  strain  of  musiCi 
like  a  sleep  it  is  inexact  and  boundless.  It  will  not  be  dissected,  nor  unravelled, 
nor  shown.  Away,  profane  philosopher!  seekest  thou  in  nature  its  cause  1 
This  refers  to  that,  and  that  to  the  next,  and  the  next  to  the  third,  and  every  thin|f 
refers.  Thou  must  ask  in  another  mood ;  thou  must  feel  it  and  love  it ;  thoa 
must  behold  it  in  a  spirit  as  errand  as  that  by  which  it  exists  ere  thou  canst  know 
the  law.    Known  it  will  not  oe,  but  gladly  beloved  and  enjoyed."  —  p.  10. 

Or,  to  take  his  closing  words,  the  outburst  of  what  we  should 
term  a  holy  confidence,  could  we  but  find  in  his  system  any  solid 
ground  for  such  lofty  feeling : 

"  I  draw  from  this  faith  courage  and  hope.  All  things  are  known  to  the  soul. 
It  is  not  to  be  surprised  by  any  communication.  Nothing  can  be  greater  than  it. 
Let  those  fear  and  those  fawn  who  will.  The  soul  is  in  her  native  realm,  and  it 
is  wider  than  space,  older  than  time :  wide  as  hope,  rich  as  love.  Pusillanimity 
and  fear  she  refuses  with  a  beautiful  scorn ;  they  are  not  for  her  who  putteth  on 
her  coronation  robes,  and  goes  out  through  universal  love  to  universal  power." 

How  beautiful  and  how  true  !  were  it  not  baseless  as  the  wind, 
and  stained,  moreover,  with  the  pride  of  the  infidel  mind. 


3.  An  Epitome  of  the  Hhtory  qfPhUosophy^  being  the  Work  adopted 
by  the  University  of  France  Jbr  Instruction  in  the  Colleges  and  High 
Schools,  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Additions,  and  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  History  from  the  time  of  Reid  to  the  present  day, 
by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  two  Volumes. 
New  York  :  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

These  volumes  form  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-fourth  numbers  of  that  valuable  series,  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  under  the  title  of  the  Family  Library.  It 
may  have  contained  more  popular  treatises,  but  none,  we  think, 
more  nsefid  in  the  highest  sense  to  which  that  much  abused  word  is 
applied.  A  work  of  thb  kind  in  English  was  certainly  needed  ;  a 
work  that  should  be  elementary,  comprehensive,  didactic,  and  at  the 
same  time,  adapted  to  popular  reading,  as  far  as,  consistently  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  this  latter  object  could  be  accomplished. 
Enfield's  history  is  not  designed  for  general  circulation,  and  is  com- 
paratively useless  in  consequence  of  not  being  brought  down  to 
the  period  of  those  new  developments,  which  the  subject  has  un- 
dergone within  the  present  century.  We  allude  by  this,  not  so 
much  to  new  discoveries,  as  to  the  peculiar  aspect  which  philoso- 
phic inquiries  have  assumed.    Philosophy  seems  to  have  paused  to 
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eontemplate  itself,  to  review  its  past  etFoits,  Hod  coDnecting  them 
WtUi  the  present,  to  gailier  trom  all  quarters  those  elements  of  truth 
Thich,  by  their  interest,  have  ever  kept  the  human  mind  engaged 
IB  their  anxious  search,  and  to  discover  the  sources  of  those  errors 
which,  by  mingling  with  these  trutlis,  have  ever  prevented  their 
Wing  formed  into  a  complete  and  satisfactory  system.  It  is  this 
fpeciea  of  eclecticism  which  fornas  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
nodera  philosophic  investigation.  Whether  this  method  is  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  better  results  than  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  some 
one  system  until  its  truth  or  falsity  are  clearly  shown,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  decide.  It  may  bo  safely  asserted,  however,  that  those 
irho  pursue  it  have  superior  advantages  for  writing  an  impartial 
Ustory  of  philosophy,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  led  into  distorted 
ftccounta  by  exclusive  uttachment  to  any  one  system  as  a  whole. 
Ths  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  being  struck  with  the  truth  of 
fbiB  remark,  on  contrasting  (he  present  work  with  that  of  Tenne- 
nan,  in  which  every  thing  is  colored,  and  many  things  essentially 
changed  by  the  peculiar  medium  in  which  the  author  thought  and 
frroCe.  All  who  are  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  subject,  must 
toncede  to  the  present  work  the  high  meiit  of  the  utmost  fairness. 
We  can  unreservedly  trust  its  statements  of  the  opinions  of  the 
different  schools  of  philosophy,  although  we  might  not  yield  our 
tntire  assent  to  that  eclectic  system,  to  which  its  authors  may  per- 
liras  be  regarded  as  inclined. 

TEw  translator.  Dr.  Henry,  baa  contributed  what  are  decidedly 
KMDe  of  the  moat  valuable  portions  of  the  work.  The  section  (by 
lura)onsuperRatura1i3m  and  mysticism,  contains  an  admirable  sketch 
of  ibe  philosophy  of  Cudworlh,  the  most  gennino  Platonist  since 
the  days  of  Plato  himself.  Ho  has  also  supplied  a  great  deficiency 
fa)  tfas  original  work,  by  his  history  of  the  English  philosophy  be- 
tiveen  the  periods  of  Locke  and  Reid.  The  appendix  is  wholly 
by  the  translator,  and  brings  down  the  history  of  philosophy  from 
Keid  to  the  present  time.  Jt  is  this  portion  of  the  work  with  which 
■  Wehave  been  most  pleased.  We  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  hie  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Bentham,  and  hia  clear  and  ac- 
'jDUiate  discrimination  between  him  and  Hobbes,  in  which  he  shows 

t  the  former  departed  from  bis  one  fundamental  principle,  by 
confounding  personal  and  social  utility.  The  section  on  Brown,  and 
the  difference  lietween  him  and  Stewart,  abo  possesses  great  value. 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  fact,  tliat  careless  and  superficial 
nadera  have  generally  regarded  these  writers  as  belonging  in  all 
Twpecls  to  the  same  school. 

Admitting,  however,  that  this  is  an  excellent  history  of  philoso- 
phy, some  might  perhaps  ask,  cui  bono  f  Why  should  it  have  a 
place  in  such  a  popular  series  as  the  Family  Library,  to  the  exclu- 
aion  of  more  practical  works  1     We  reply,  that  this  is  a  practical 

ri  useful  work,  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  the  term  can  be 
od.     A  careful  perusal  suggests  two  ideaa  of  the  utmost 
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practical  value  to  every  tLougbtful  mind  ;  ^rtl,  tbat  the  liumanaou^'1 
BBS  ever  been  struggling  after  something  which  may  be  styled  a&t»i>fl 
lute  truth,  with  a.  conviction  of  the  rectlity  of  the  object  of  itasE 
which  the  failures  of  many  centuries  could  not  weaken 
leamidly,  that  this  inteuse  inquiry  Las,  in  the  main,  resullod  only  itt -I 
a  mass  of  contradictions,  furnishing  the  most  melancboly  proof  o^  I 
the  imbecility  of  human  reason,  and  its  utter  incompetency  aa  ft  > i 
sure  guide  lo  those  higher  truths  which  lie  beyond  the  region  oC  I 
phenomena  or  sensation,  i^-vim  ti,;=  un«  one  who  reads  such  I 
work  with  that  degree  of  demands,  roust  derive  ■>-  I 

conclusion  of  the  highest  Either  the  human  min^  J 

must  sink  down  into  the  i  darkness  of  scepticieii^l 

or  there  must  be  a  reveal  mlute  truth  of  the  highai^ 

kind,  accommodated  lo  d  expressed  not  in  tfa 

conflicting  aud  imJeSnite  iman  philosophy,  but  iVJ 

"tkoH  words  by  which  teaeheth,"  —  a  sttLndat4,1 

making  known,  in  clear  ns,  the  true  relation  bofl 

tween  man  and  God,  an  eriving  the  only  grouw' 

ou  which  there  can  be  a  1  man  to  himself.     Tfaaibf 

there  must  be  such  a  tbin^  'i  in  an  authority  highcd 

than  reason,  is  the  solemn  1^  a  history  of  philosopbvi 

and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  jessuu  ti...v,h  every  sober  mind  will 
derive  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.  In  this  way  the  authors 
and  publishers  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  community. 
It  is  boasted  that  the  theatres  have  been  superseded  by  the  more  in- 
tellectual pleasures  of  the  lecture-room.  May  we  net  hope,  from 
the  appearance  of  such  publications  in  a  popular  series,  for  an  im- 
provement still  more  salutary,  when  the  superficial  and  oft-times 
erroneous  instructions  of  the  crowded  lecture-room  shall  give  place 
to  the  select  reading  of  the  social  and  domestic  circle  1  Certain 
are  we  that  all  the  literary  exhibitions  which  nightly  call  forth  the 
inhabitants  of  our  principal  cities,  cannot  furnish  as  substantial  food 
to  the  meditative  mind,  as  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  this  and  similar 
productions,  revealing  the  melencboly  failures  of  human  reason  in 
us  noblest  efforts,  and  thus  silently,  yet  powerfully  pointing  us  Jo 
Him  who  has  declared  himself  "  the  may,  the  truth,  and  the  l^a." 


4.  Democracy.     By  George   Sydnev   Camp.     New  York:  1841. 
Harper  and  Brothers.     Family  Library, No.  138.  lSmo.pp.S44. 

Who  Mr.  Camp  is  we  know  not,  nor  do  we  think  the  literary 
public  ia  as  yet  acquainted  with  his  name  ;  but  he  is  evidently  a  wri- 
ter of  more  than  ordinary  boldness  of  thought,  and  power  in  un- 
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fol  ding  and  enforcing  it.  Sound,  however,  we  cannot  Hold  hha  to  be, 
though  with  less  deviation  from  it  in  his  practical  conclusions  than  we 
should  anticipate  from  his  theoretical  principles.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  of  strong  natural  sagacity,  not  unread  as  a  scholar  and  historian, 
and  not  to  be  lightly  encbunterisd  as  a  logical  reasoner — and  yet,  with- 
al, he  is  not  wue  —  he  is  not  What  his  subject  demands  him  to  be  -^ 
a  philosopher  —  nor,  what  is  also  highly  needful,  he  is  not,  as  we 
conjecture,  a  travelled  observer  — '  one  who  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  working  of  other  systems  besides  his  own,  and  balanced 
them  in  the  only  safe  scales  —  those  of  a  liberal  experience.  We 
may  be  wrong,  however,  in  this  conjecture,  but  still  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  one  who  has  actually  witnessed  the  oper^ 
tion  of  limited  monarchy  in  England,  or  even  of  the  patriarchal  auto- 
cracies of  Denmark,  or  Austria,  passing  upon  tliem  the  sweeping 
condemnation  which  he  does,  of  an  unmitigated  evil  and  tyranny. 
Bat  to  the  work.  His  motto  is  from  one  D^hose  speculations  on 
democracy  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  his  own.  "  A  new  science 
of  politics,*'  says  De  Tocqueville, "  is  indispensable  in  a  new  world." 
Upon  this  hint  Mr.  Camp  has  spoken,  and  brought  forth  what  may 
well  be  termed  a  **  new  science  of  politics,"  inasmuch  as  it  discards 
the  fundamental  principles  of  every  othet*  treatise  on  this  subject, 
ancient  and  modem,  charges  folly  on  all  who  have  lived  before 
him,  and  threatens  destruction  to  every  other  fonn  of  government^ 
except  the  pure  democracy  which  he  eulogizes  —  no  matter  how 
congenial  that  form  may  be  to  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  people,  or 
however  wisely  and  virtuously  administered.  Preceding  admirers 
of  democracy  have  been  content  with  making  it  the  best  qftdlpos' 
iible/orms  of  government.  Mr.  Gamp  goes  further,  and  boldly  as- 
serts it  to  be  me  ofdi/  form  —  all  else  is  founded  and  supported  by 
fraud,  tyranny,  and  corruption  alone  — nor  is  any  plea  of  mitigation 
to  be  admitted  for  a  government  not  purely  democratic -^^  no  con- 
siderations of  expediency  —  no  peculiar  circumstances  —  no  at** 
tachment  of  the  people  —  no  reverence  for  old  established  names 
and  usages  —  no  prescriptive  rights,  "  were  it  even  of  ten  thousand 
years"  —  none  of  these  things  are  to  weigh  for  one  moment  against 
man's  ''  inalienable,  indefeasible  rights  of  self-government,"  and 
the  only  bar  to  every  man's  immediate  enforcement  of  these  rights 
withheld,  being  the  fear  that  ali  things  are  not  yet  quite  ripe  for 
revolt. 

Now,  that  these  assertions  are  doing  our  author  no  injustice,  we 
quote  at  hazard  a  few  of  his  own,  in  his  own  words : 

"We  must  her  orij^iYial  and  independent  in  out  politics.  To  say  that  republi- 
canism is  the  best,  while  we  admit  other  forms  to  oe  leintimate,  is  occupying  but 
▼enr  debatable  ground  in  favor  of  our  own  institutions." — p.  137: 

*  An  individual  has  the  same  right  to  be  independent  that  a  nation  has."  •^^ 
p.  89. 

"  Mirn  is  by  NAtTTRfe,  independently  of  adventitious  circumstancei,  competent  to 
govern  himself."  —  p.  8% 
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**  Woman  has  all  tkt  requisitas  of  political  fireedom  in  their  perfisction," 
As  to  their  exercise,  be  adds : 

"  It  18  a  question  I  do  net  care  to  discuss,  as  I  would  ratlier  admit  the  inTalidity 
of  the  exception  than  impair  the  force  of  the  general  rule."— p.  85. 

*'  The  first  act  of  everj  other  but  republican  e oTcmmf nt  over  the  citizen,  is  an 
act  of  usurpation.  Man  issued  from  the  hana  of  his  Maker  without  any  traoK 
mels.  The  moment  any  restraint  is  put  upon  his  will,  the  condition  of  natme  is 
▼iolated."  — p.89. 

Alas,  under  this  rule,  for  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  the- 
nursery ! 

"  Whatever  there  is  of  monarchy  in  foreign  goTemments^  is  totallv  and  radi> 
eally  wrong ;  whatever  there  is  of  democracy  is  right,  and  must  tnerelbre  be 
good ;  the  dividing  line  is  distinctly  marked,  and  adequately  traced."  — p.  125. 

"  Prescription  is  no  better  than  a  right  by  conquest,  the  actual  foundation  of  it." 
**  Ten  thousand  years  of  usurpation  woum  not  estabrisb,"  etc.  —  p.  115.- 

"  If  the  artificial  strength  of  a  government  be  far  auperior  to  what  a  revidt  ia^ 
favor  of  liberal  principles  can  ezaiie  against  it,  there,"  etc  —  p.  86. 

Now,  under  all  these  false  and  reTolutionary  principles  in  theory; 
our  author's  deductions  in  practice  are  generally  conservatira— 
at  any  rate,  (we  say  it  to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense  rather  than  hit 
logic,)  he  is  no  agrariau  — "  equality,  not  of  property,  but  of 
rights,*'  16  his  motto— he  is  no  infidel, but  on  the  contrary,  speaks  and 
reasons  like  a  sincere^  though  we  cannot  say  fctU-inUructed^  Christian. 
On  the  right  of  bequeathing  property  in  land,  he  goes  even  beyond 
monarchists,  making  it  to  be  a  right  "  vested  in  man  by  nature  ;*' 
and  finally,  on  the  question  of  instructing  representatives,  in  con* 
gross  or  elsewhere,  he  is  a  step  beyond  Burse  in  claiming  high- 
toned  independence  for  the  legislator.  Such  are  the  incongraitiee 
of  Mr.  Camp's  democracy  —  good  sense- and  right  feeling  battling 
it  with  narrow  prejudice  and  false  theory.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
work  more  creditable,  we  think,  to  the  author's  talents  than  to  his 
judgment,  and  open  certainly  to  many  grave  and  even  fundamental 
objections,  when  put  forth  as  a  work  of  political  science.  In  it 
there  are  laid  down  principles,  setting  aside  the  question  of  civil 
government,  that  strike  at  the  root  of  d\\ parental  rule.  From  na* 
ture  and  from  birth,  we  are  taught,  comes  "  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment,'' a  right  to  be  claimed  so  soon  as  there  is  power  to  enforce  it 
—  that  is,  in  families,  so  soon  as  the  child  can  flog  the  parent —  and 
some  doubtless  there  are  who  will  so  interpret  it.  We  know  Mr.  Camp 
means  not  so  ;  but  still  Mr.  Camp's  meaning  will  be  no  bar  to  the  per- 
version of  his  unsound  principle.  The  Christian  principle  is  —  all 
government  is  of  God  —  this  is  its  true  foundation,  whatever  be  its 
form  — the  man  is  bom  under  government,  even  as  the  child  is,  and 
although  improvement  is  ever  a  duty,  revolt  is  ever  a  crime,  and  in 
all  cases  a  sound  expediency  is  the  law  of  its  intarpretation,  looking 
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fo  the  practical  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  not  to  the  abstract 
rights  of  the  individual  for  democratic  rule,  which  last  may  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse,  just  according  as  a  people  is  fitted  or  not  fitted, 
wisely  to  exercise  tbem.  With  these  views  we  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Camp,  trusting  again  to  meet  him  where  our  admiration  of  his 
natural  acuteness  and  powers  may  not  be  diminished  by  our  higher 
sense  of  duty — the  charge  we  hold  as  moral  censors  over  the 
inlets  to  public  confidence. 


6.  Visit  to  Northern  Europe ;  or^  Sketches^  Deicriptive,  HUtoricalf 
Political^  and  Moral,  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland, 
and  the  Free  Cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lvheck,  By  Robert  Baird. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.  New  York:  1841. 
John  J.  Taylor  and  Co.    2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  347-350. 

Thesk  unpretending  volumes  are  the  result  of  two  successive 
^ts  of  the  author,  as  agent  for  some  of  our  benevolent  associar 
tions,  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  the  first  in  1835,  the  latter 
m  1840,  on  the  partial  narration  of  which  last  the  whole  of  the  work 
18  founded.    They  exhibit  observation  and  care  in  the  accumulation 
of  materials,  rather  perhaps  than  skill  in  the  use  of  them ;  yet  in 
the  scantiness  of  our  actual  knowledge  of  those  little-frequeuted 
regions,  every  addition  to  it  we  receive  thankfully.    With  such 
general  praise,  however,  we  must  also  mingle  a  little  criticism. 
There  is  in  them,  then,  we  think,  too  much  that  is  not  new  to 
awaken  much  interest  in  their  perusal ;  too  much  of  past  history, 
early  laws,  institutions,  etc.,  for  the  taste  of  the  living  generation 
to  which  they  are  addressed.   It  is  true  that  our  author,  as  he  states, 
chose  intentionally  this  didactic  form  in  preference  to  that  of  per- 
sonal narrative,  and  that  he  has  studiously  rejected  from  his  work 
the  names  of  all  the  great  and  well-known  personages  with  whom 
his  apostleship  of  Christian  benevolence  brought  him  into  familiar 
contact.     We  acknowledge  all  this  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  thus  to  have  made  his  work  so  much  more  interest- 
ing, only  increases  our  regret  and  condemnation  that  he  should  not 
have  done  it.    In  displaying  to  the  world  the  Christian  character 
of  sovereigns  and  public  men,  as  unfolded  in  their  official  inter- 
course, there  is  surely  no  breach  of  private  confidence,  and  we 
hold  our  author  over-scrupulous  in  thinking  it,  and  assure  him  that 
the  great  cause  he  has  in  hand  would  have  been  further  advanced 
by  the  simple  narrative  which  we  know  he  could  have  given  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  of  Denmark,  than  by  a 
whole  chapter  of  generalities.    As  it  is,  the  work  is  a  multifarious 
compilation,  an  iostractiye  one,  no  doubt,  with  here  and  there  an 
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atuit  green,  Tefre.iliing  with  pcraonal  interest;  but  then  it  might 
have  been  made,  and  with  much  less  labor,  unifonaly  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  less  instructive,  by  all  being  made  lo  bear 
on  the  personal  narration  of  the  author.  We  doubt  not  but  that  ihe 
Qiodesty  of  our  author  concurred  with  his  pleaded  conscientiousness 
ifl  withhoMing  himseli',  as  well  as  others,  from  his  pages,  and  we  are 
equally  satisfied  [hat  in  both  ho  was  in  error.  The  work  should  in 
truth  nave  been  his  actual  journal,  himself  the  hero  of  it,  (so  far  as 
that  term  imports  the  '  the  reader's  interest,)  and 

nothing  should  have  b  his   pages  that  added  the 

weight  of  good  and  gre  ■  lo  a  grest  and  good  cauee. 

Nor  need  such  iourna  itute  of  sound  and  varied 

learning  as  bennng  up<  :ted  the  traveller's  notice; 

our  only  dema.nd  is  thr  i  as  he  does  note  that  lo 

which  it  relates,  and  t1  forced  upon  the  reader  of 

travels  with  the  fom.  hapters  and  uncnnne<:ted 

essays.     Among  the  a'  this  our  author's  choice,  is 

the  expunging  of  the  p  )  from  the  chance  portions 

of  narrative  that  creep  ig  for  it  the  vague  plural 

(we),  destroying   alike  rulh    of  the   story.      Wc 

E've  an  extract:    "  Foi  lelf)  tct  (I)  do  not  recol- 

ct  to  have  exchanged  an  uiutinn  wnrd  with  a  custom-house 
or  police-officer  in  any  country  which  ice  (I)  have  travelled  in,  nor 
have  we  (1)  ever  received  an  uncivil  word  from  any  one.  We  (i) 
have  long  since  learned,"  etc. — p.  14.  Or  again:  "  On  the  last 
day  of  OTW  (my)  stay  at  Stockholm  we  were  (I  was)  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  on  this  subject  before  the  house  of  peasants. 
This  we  (I)  did,  and  were  heard  ynth  piuch  apparent  interest 
while  tee  (I)  gave,"  etc.  —  Vo).  ii.,  p.  327.  So,  too,  in  the  narrative  of 
trifles,  which  become  ludicrous  when  separated  from  ihe  "  ^o"  of 
the  traveller.  Thus,  in  the  castle  of  Elsineur,  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  Caroline  Matilda  leen  wrltisn  on  a  pane  of  her  prison 
is  a  touching  memorial,  but  narrated  as  simply  a  Jact  it  becomes 
laughable.  "  On  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  of  thb  castle  she 
wrote  htr  name,"  —  p.  23,  vol.  ii. 

Now  we  do  protest  as  readers  (let  alone  as  critics)  against  this 
mock-modesty,  this  man  of  straw  that  is  ever  kept  before  us.  We 
can  take  no  interest  in  th,\a  plural  agent  and  orator,  and  beg  that  it 
may  henceforth  be  held  the  privilege  of  the  Siamese  twins,  and  of 
anonymous  critics,  thus  to  speak  of  themselves  —  double  bodiec 
or  shadows,  as  we  ourselves  are  —  "  nmninia  umbra." 

But  to  close  vrith  a  kinder  word.  These  volumes  are  neatly  got 
up,  with  maps  and  spirited  colored  engravings,  fitting  them  to  enter  the 
list  as  Christmas  presents  to  the  young,  together  with  the  further  as- 
surance in  their  favor,  flowing  from  the  character  of  the  author,  that 
nothing  will  be  found  in  them  but  wl)at  is  favprable  to  pure  moral* 
and  Christian  benevolence. 
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6.  Letteri  and  Notes  on  the  Manners^  Customs^  and  Condition  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  By  George  Gatlin.  New  York : 
1841.     Wiley  and  Putnam.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  pp.  264. 

Intending  to  bestow  on  this  truly  national  work,  in  our  next 
number,  a  review  proportioned  to  its  claims,  we  here  content  our- 
selves with  a  simple  announcement  of  its  appearance,  and  the 
general  ability  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  It  comes  forth  in 
a  style  corresponding  to  its  character,  and  its  maps  and  engravings 
are  both  ably  and  faithfully  executed,  while  the  numerous  official 
attestations  annexed  remove  from  the  originals  all  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  their  general,  and  even  individual  accuracy.  As  to  the  illus« 
trations,  we  prefer,  in  truth,  the  engravings  to  the  original  oil  paint- 
ings, the  coarseness  of  which  latter  was,  to  our  eye,  no  small 
drawback  to  their  power  over  the  imagination.  In  the  spirited 
outlines,  on  the  contrary,  here  given,  that  blemish  is  removed,  and  the 
effect,  in  our  judgment,  correspondingly  increased.  In  the  four 
hundred  illustrations,  therefore,  here  arranged,  of  Indian  faces,  life 
and  manners,  we  have  a  gallery  that  speaks  to  the  eye  what  no 
words  could  convey  to  the  ear,  and  which  will  henceforth  g^ive  to 
the  whole  subject  of  the  North  American  Indians  a  familiarity  in 
our  conceptions  it  has  never  before  possessed.  No  writer  certainly 
has  ever  before  brought  out  so  much  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
visible  from  the  life  of  the  red  man,  nor  has  any  traveller  ever 
entered  into  its  exposition  and  defence  with  more  of  heartfelt  devo- 
tion to  his  subject.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  Mr.  Catlin's  work  rises 
before  us  with  somewhat  of  a  moral  grandeur  for  which  we  were  in 
truth  not  prepared.  We  had  looked  hitherto  upon  his  gallery  as 
but  a  fortunate  accident  in  a  painter's  life,  we  now  find  it  to  have 
been  a  lahor  of  love  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiast,  a  life-long 
scheme  early  cherished,  never  abandoned,  and  pursued  to  its  com- 
pletion with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  such  as  brave  and  strong  minds 
alone  bring  to  their  task.  Eight  years  of  active  life  were  thus  spe- 
cially devoted,  with  pencil  in  hand  and  knapsack  on  back.  Forty- 
eight  tribes  by  turn  he  visited,  the  greater  part  of  them  of  different 
tongue.  Three  hundred  and  ten  portraits,  in  oil,  of  their  chiefs, 
their  braves,  and  their  beauties,  some  of  them  taken  with  peril  of 
his  life,  were  brought  home  by  him  in  safety,  together  with  two 
hundred  other  easel  paintings,  containing  views  of  their  villages, 
their  wigwams,  their  games  and  religious  ceremonies,  their  dances, 
their  ball-plays,  their  buffalo  hunts  and  other  amusements,  together 
also  with  such  a  collection  of  their  dresses,  arms,  utensils,  etc.,  as 
sets  at  defiance  all  competition  of  former  collectors,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  Catlin's  North  American  Indian  gallery  is 
therefore  to  be  esteemed  unique,  "  instantia  singularis"  and  that, 
whether  looked  at  in  the  originals,  on  the  walls,  or  in  the  spirited 
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engravings  taken  from  them,  or  in  tbe  author's  equally  spirited  n 
rativQ  that  interprets  them.     Thinking  well,  theieforo,  (u  we  Ao, 
these  men  of  oice  idea,  the  enthuaiasta  of  art  or  science,  as  com- 
passing for  the  world's  advantage  what  the  world  without  them 
would  not  compass,  (not  perhaps  6a  much  fi'om  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  as  from  the  loving  perseverance  involved  in  it,  and  which,  . 
BO  few  will  give,)  we  take  our  leave,  for  the  present,  of  Mr,  Cadif 
and  bis  Indian  gallery,  with  sincere  wishes  for  bis  and  its  success  ti 
matters  both  of  fame  ani~  ~  "esen-ed  well  of  Ameri«i, 

northatonly,  but  of  tbe  escuingfromfaat-corain^" 

oblivion  the  feWTcmaini  leseri  race  whose  earlier 

independent  history  no  1  whose  cominj;  fortunes 

under  the  white  man's  s  as,  too  plainly  in  the  book 

of  fate.     In  tunlne  ao'  ;ars  and  in  blood,  and  as 

with  tbe  wail  of  some  <  naust  the  Indian  sun  sink 

below  its  western  hor  bich  once  shone  out  so 

mightily  in  peaceful  rat  riarchal  homes  of  twelve 

millions  of  sons  of  the  t<  "^ 


7.  TA«  Claimt  of  Jena.  By  Ropert  Tdri(bdi.l,  Pastor  of  Boyl- 
•ton  Church,  Boston.  Boston:  1841.  Gould,  Kendall,  and 
Lincoln.     18mo.  pp.  120. 

This  is  a  well-meant  and  well-timed  little  work,  and  will  no  doubt 
do  good  with  many,  for  its  doctrines  are  in  the  main  sound,  and  its 
spirit  uniformly  what  its  name  imports  —  Christian.  Still,  howoTer, 
we  cannot  rank  it  high  in  either  its  philosophy  or  logic,  and  therefore, 
OS  an  assault  on  transcendentalism,  which  is  the  purport  of  it,  hold 
it  a  comparative  failure.  False  philosophy  can  be  rooted  oat  of 
the  mind  only  by  a  deeper  and  truer  philosophy,  and  spunous  tran- 
scendentalism can  be  exposed  only  by  the  exhibition  of  that  which 
is  true  and  solid.  Now  in  this  our  author  does  not  excel,  as  a  rea- 
BOQer  we  mean.  The  Christian  is  the  only  true  transcend entalist 
in  practice,  and  should  be  ever  in  reasoning,  for  he  alone  walks  "  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight."  All  that  he  holds,  believes  and  hopes  for, 
transcends  his  senses  ;  for  it  is  that  which  "  neither  eye  hath  seon, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive." Not,  therefore,  by  rejecting  the  principles  of  transcenden- 
talism, as  our  author  seeks  to  do,  but  by  guiding  it  aright,  are  we  to 
meet  this  new  form  of  infidel  error.  We  are  to  enter  boldly  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  tum  his  cannon  upon  his  own  ranks,  and 
thus  teach  him  truly  hia  own  lesson.  In  this  way  alone,  we  think, 
is  modem  transcendentalism  to  be  met  and  conquered,  regardine  it 
as  being  an  error  not  of  the  principle  on  which  mith  is  Bought,  but 
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merely  of  want  of  guidance  into  its  paths.  It  is  the  blind  search, 
"  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  and  find  it/'  of  the  laboring  reason 
of  man  "  seeking  rest  and  finding  none"  in  the  externals  of  Chris- 
tianity and  human  teaching.  It  must  therefore  be  met,  not  by 
denying  the  want,  but  by  supplying  it,  and  leading  it,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  very  faith  which  reason  awakens,  to  an  external  and 
authoritative  teacher  of  Christ,  as  a  necessary  t  leroent  of  the  truth, 
on  the  altar  of  which,  transcendentalism  may  ofier  up  its  reasonable 
sacrifice.  Without  this  polar  point  to  rule  its  gyrations,  mere  reason 
in  spiritual  things  hath  evef  run  nutd,  but  never  hath  it  desolated 
&irer  minds,  we  think,  than  some  of  those  which  are  now  flashing 
forth  in  wild  and  meteor  light  among  the  transcendental  teachers  of 
Boston.  As  over  the  ruins  of  finely  tuned  and  deeply  spiritual 
natures,  is  the  Christian,  of  whatever  name,  there  called  on  to 
mourn ;  but  it  is  the  Christian,  we  deem,  ofone  only  name,  that  can 
hold  out  to  them  the  remedy  —  the  Churchman — he,  we  mean,  who 
hy  the  power  of  reason  can  encircle  them  within  their  own  self- woven 
net,  and  give  to  their  laboring  reason  a  safe  and  sure  landing-place, 
even  within  the  ocean-bounds  of  what  they  term  a  transcendental 
philosophy. 

Of  this  truth,  too,  our  author  seems  to  have  some  glimpses,  though 
as  a  Congregationalist  necessarily  withheld  from  making  it  the  basis 
of  his  argument.  "  Now  what  is  all  this,"  are  his  words  after 
^ving  this  picture  of  high-wrought  Christianity,  *'  but  the  effect 
without  the  cause,  the  end  without  the  beginning,  the  result  without 
the  means  ?  What  is  it  but  the  flower  without  the  bud,  the  autumn 
without  the  spring,  the  melody  of  heaven  without  the  harps  of  the 
redeemed  V*  And  again,  more  plainly :  "  This  is  the  word  which 
hy  the  Crospel  is  preached  unto  you  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Jaith  of  th6 
primitive  saints,  the  doctrines,  the  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  virgin 
Church.  These,  we  say,  are  perfect  and  unchangeable  like  Jesus 
himself — *  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  J  "  —  pp.  89-91. 
The  italics  in  this  extract  are  our  own,  and  intended  to  emphasize 
oar  argument,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  church  visible  and  apostolic 
is  the  only  bulwark  against  thb  flood,  since  we  find  its  authority 
thus  brought  in  by  one  even  who  professedly  rejects  all  its  authori- 
tative teaching.  Dissent,  therefore,  we  maintain,  has  no  foothold 
in  its  argument  against  transcendentalism,  even  where  that  becomes 
infidel.  Whatever  its  errors,  they  are  but  the  rightful  fruits  of  the 
same  rationalistic  scheme  on  which  itself  stands  —  the  unlimited 
right  of  private  judgment  —  and  no  antagonist,  we  assert,  can  ever 
rise  up  against  it  out  of  that  motley  army  without  self-condemnar 
tion.  His  first  blow  is  suicidal,  it  undermines  his  own  footing,  "  the 
self-choosing  mind."  He  alone  who  stands  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church  can  with  reason  proceed  to  call  in  question  any, 
even  the  wildest  vagaries  of  human  reason,  in  its  interpretation  of 
scripture  truth. 
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8.  JHjf  Progrets  in  Error  and  Rtcoriry  la  Truth  ;  t 
through  Vnicersaiiam,  UniUtrianitm,  and  Scepticum. 
1842.     Goulil  and  Co.     12nio.  pp.  240. 


To  whom  the  personal  pftenoun  i 
light  giTeo  in  the  work  10  guide  u 
acknowledges  himself    ' 
curiosity  about  it  awal 
who  are  daily  in  our 
tares  instead  of  wheal 
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this  title  belongs  we  have  no 

in  conjecturing,  save  that  he 

■  cturer,  nor  in  truth  is  much 

r  is  but  one  of  a  large  class 

le  fruits  of  ill  seed  sown, 

y  find  cannot  be  "  gathered 

floiTow  or  remorse,  comes 

jlter,  as  the  spiritual  storm 

lance  to    find  themselves. 

Dome  with  comfort  to  their 

mown  author  of  these  con- 

tboughtfiil  reader  a  deeper 

smplate;  and  that  is,  to  see 

on,  that  led  him  into  error, 

1  laccording  to  his  own  confes- 


e  gamer  wm 
upon  them,  and  who  I 
approaches,  wheresoi 
or  hear  a  true  word  i 
hearts.  Of  this  class, 
fessions,  a  work  which 
lesson  than  even  its  au 
the  fault  of  chai-acter,  i 
and  moreover,  tliat  still  witnomu 
sion)  from  its  tboruugh  cum. 

That  the  work  may  do  some  good  we  doubt  not,  for  many  a  tmef- 
thinker  will  find  his  own  picture  in  it,  and  be  startled  into  reflection ; 
but  we  cannot  exalt  the  volume  into  being  the  safe  guide  of  such  out  of 
it ;  it  is  no  "  doctor  duiiitatuium ;"  our  author  tells  them,  indeed,  that 
they  are  among  rocks  and  quicksands,  but  then  he  places  at  the  helid 
no  competent  pilot  to  steer  them  into  port;  it  is,  at  best,  Tike  St. 
Paul's  reaching  "  Melita"  —  life  saved,  but  in  shipwrecked  pliglit, 
wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  and  comfordeas — a  true  pilot,  with  a  true  chart 
would,  we  must  think,  have  brought  such  wanderer  more  safely  into 

Sin  than  the  author  of  these  confessions  eeems  to  have  reached  it 
ut  to  break  from  metaphor.  This  work  is  rather  a  welf-meanin^ 
than  a  competent  guide  to  those  who  from  its  title  may  seek  it 
S3  such.  The  downward  path  of  error  is  indeed  fairly  marked  out 
in  it,  and  its  results  occasionally  depicted  with  a  good  deal  of  truth 
and  power,  but  how  —  "  revocare  gradtcm"  —  how  to  withdraw  the 
forward  foot,  still  more  how  —  "  superasque  evadere  ad  auras"  — to 
breathe  the  upper  air  of  a  true  catholic  Christianity  —  this  ta 
teach,  we  say,  is  a  strain  above  our  author's  powers.  The  conclu- 
sion of  his  •'  Tour"  demonstrates  this,  for  it  consists  in  the  vagtw 
adoption  of  what  he  terms  evangelical  "  sattitnents"  —  in  joining  a, 
not  the  Church  —  and  lastly,  in  admitting  himself  to  be  a  lectarkm 
vrith  this  saving  clause  to  his  faith,  with  which  he  closes  tho 
volume,  and  which  may  appear,  to  some  of  our  readers,  to  savor  <rf 
the  results  of  his  recorded  travels. 
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to  be  sosceptible  of  no  alteration  or  improrement  I  beUeTe  great  diacoTeries  (! !) 
remain  to  be  made  of  Bible  truth,  and  1  trust  in  God  I  shall  e?er  hold  myself  open 
to  conviction  of  the  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and  whether  or 
not  it  may  accord  with  my  former  or  present  sentiments." 

After  reading  this  avowal,  well  may  we  be  inclined  ta  doubt  how 
far  it  is  safe  to  consider  our  author  even  yet  as  upon  *'  terra  firma*^ 
in  his  faith,  such  confession  sounding,  to  our  ears,  much  more  like 
tlie  restlessness  of  one  who  has  no  foothold.  But  to  the  root  of  the 
error.  This  is  soon  told — thb  sslf-educatsd  rblioionist.- 
Faith  to  be  worked  out  and  moulded  by  the  individual  mind,  in-> 
stead  of  being  nurtured  and  catechised  into  it  by  a  church  teaching 
it  authoritatively ;  behold,  we  say,  the  simi  and  substance  of  the 
error^  its  fountain-head ;  and  that  not  only  of  the  "  Universalism," 
"  Unitarianism,"  and  "  Scepticism,"  Uirough  whose  cheerless 
regions  our  author's  "  Tour"  was  taken,  but  also  of  that  vague, 
uncertain,  ''  impravahl^*  Christianity  in  which  he  for  the  present 
finds  a  resting  place.  All  comes  from  this  root  Now  from  this 
many-headed  monster,  there  is  no  cure  by  decapitation  of  its 
mortal  heads  ;  {is,  with  its  prototype  the  Lemcean  hydra,  new  ones 

Spring  out  to  replace  the  lost,  two  in  the  place  of  one.  It  is  the 
hurch's  grasp  that  alone  can  extinguish  its  life,  atd  that  is^ 
neglecting  its  mortal  by  strangling  its  one  immortal  head  — "  the  arro- 
gance of  the  self-teacher  and  cnooser."  How  strongly  this  error 
stands  developed  in  our  author,  whether  by  temperament  or  false 
education,  we  will  take  but  a  single  example  as  a  specimen  of  this 

r'  *tual  arrogance.  "  Accordingly,  one  morning,"  says  he,  *'  I 
myself  up  in  my  room,  dsterm inkd  not  to  go  out  of  it  again 
tUl  the  great  point  uae  settled,  and  I  had  declared  either  for  God  or 
against  him."  — p.  197.  The  specific  result  of  the  sinner  thus 
cornering  God*s  grace  is  not  given,  and  what  we  more  regret,  no 
recognition  of  its  impious  foUy.  But  we  trust  humbler*  thoughts 
are  now  at  least  no  strangers  to  his  bosom,  for  his  personal  course 
has  surely  been  one  to  teach  them,  and  among  the  practical  lessons 
he  in  conclusion  most  earnestly  enforces  are  the  correlative  duties  of 
parental  rule  and  filial  obedience. 

Of  literary  merit  the  work  has  not  much  to  boast ;  easy,  but  gos- 
eiping,  (for  it  is  evidently  a  true  narrative,)  it  is  the  language  of 
one  more  accustomed  to  talk  than  think.  As  a  sound  philosophical, 
or  safe  theological  exposition,  therefore,  of  the  problem  taken  up, 
the  workings  of  spiritual  error,  we  esteem  it  but  lightly,  and  shsilt 
be  glad  hereafter  to  welcome  a  deeper  and  truer  solution  of  it,  from 
some  one  of  that  numerous  class  oi  religionists  in  our  country  who, 
having  gone  the  rounds  of  infidelity  and  sounded  out  its  shallovi^s, 
have  at  length,  under  God's  grace',  worked  out  an  humble-minded 
faith  from  out  of  the  bitter  firuits  which  the  arrogant  self-teaching 
process  had  poured  into  their  bosoms.  We  Would,  therefore,  that 
some  safe,  though  shipwrecked  master  mariner  on  this  infidel  coasts 
would  thus,  with  ancient  piety,  consecrate  in  the  temple,  in  memory 
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of  his  deliverance,  such  "  votive  tablet."  It  were  a  boon  not  only 
to  the  many  thousands  among  U8  thus  actually  perilled  amid  rocks 
and  quicksands,  but  in  truth  to  the  yrhoXe  of  a  democratic  people* 
who  are  too  apt  to  transfer  to  God  and  his  teaching  the  little  regard 
they  pay  to  man  and  human  institutions,  and  above  all  v^ere  such 
a  most  needful  gift  to  the  parents  and  children  of  our  land,  as  de- 
monstrating wherein  lies  the  root  of  the  error,  and  showing  how, 
from  contemptuous  disregard  of  parental  instruction,  proceeds  forth 
that  toward  all  other  teaching,  whether  the  school,  the  college,  the 
minister,  the  Church,  or  the  word  and  sacraments  of  Grod. 


9.  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  from  the  Irruption  of  the  Northern 
Nations  to  (Jie  Close  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  William 
Smyth.  With  a  Preface,  etc.,  by  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.  First 
American,  from  the  second  London  edition.  Cambridge :  1841. 
J.  Owen.     2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  one  which  has  long  been  needed  to 
guide  the  student  of  modem  history  in  his  researches,  and  to 
smooth  those  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  human 
knowledge  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  historical 
books.  Professor  Smyth  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  labor  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  past  events,  and  who  seek  to  discover  the 
origin,  and  trace  the  gradual  development  and  improvement  of 
those  forms  of  social  polity  which  now  exist  in  the  civilized  world. 
He  has,  in  the  syllabus  he  offers,  pointed  out  those  works,  and  por- 
turns  of  works,  the  study  of  which  is  best  adapted  to  furnish  a 
general  knowledge  of  modem  history ;  and  (what  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary) by  a  correct  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  works 
selected,  he  has  shown  how  this  knowledge  may  be  obtained  at  the 
least  possible  expense  of  time. 

'*  Art  is  long,  and  life  short,"  and  it  was  doubtless  a  regard  to  this 
principle  that  led  Professor  Smyth  to  brine  the  number  of  works 
recommended  to  the  general  reader  withm  its  narrowest  limits, 
confining  the  list  to  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  human  society  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  revolution  which  separated  England  from  her 
western  colonies.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  individuals  who» 
having  greater  curiosity,  or  more  time  to  gratify  it  than  others  less 
favored,  wish  to  obtain  a  minuter  acquaintance  with  past  events,  and 
their  consequences,  ho  has  in  his  notes  shown  in  what  manner  the 
historical  bill  of  fare  may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  suit  the  craving  of 
any  appetite. 

The  Umits  to  which  we  are  restricted  prevent  us  fix)m  examining 
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as  minutely  as  they  deserve,  either  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Smydi 
in  his  lectures,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it.  Were 
it  in  our  power  we  would  gladly  make,  from  that  part  of  his  work 
which  relates  to  American  history,  such  extracts  as  could  not  fail  to 
impress  the  reader  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  freedom  i&om 
prejudice,  power  of  analysis,  and  philosophic  spirit  which  Mr. 
Smyth  has  brought  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  efiects  of 
the  war  of  the  revolution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  edition  will  be  found  a  well 
written  preface  by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  which,  however,  we  find  an  error 
that  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  ''  The  soldiers,"  [of  the  revolution,] 
says  Mr.  Sparks,  ''  who  had  fought  the  battles,  and  secured  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  were  dismissed  and  sent  home  without  even 
9l  promise  that  they  should  he  paid.**  Not  so ;  when  the  soldiers  had 
arms  in  their  hands  the  promise  of  payment  was  made;  when  the 
army,  as  a  body,  had  ceased  to  exist,  that  promise  was  violated 
without  shame  or  compunction. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  got  up  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Owen.  It  has  all  the  requisites  for  a 
valuable  book  which  it  is  his  part  to  give ;  good  paper,  neat  and 
distinct  type,  and  correct  printing,  needing  no  list  of  errata. 


10.  Conjectwres  and  Researches  cojweming  the  Love,  Madness  and 
Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Tasso.  By  Richard  Hjbnry  Wilde. 
New  York  :  1842.    A.  V.  Blake.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Had  we  not  in  our  last  number  in  some  manner  anticipated  the 
discussion  which  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilde's  long  and  anxiously- 
expected  work  on  the  "  Love,  Madness  and  Imprisonment  of 
Tasso,'*  would  naturally  call  forth,  we  should  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  article  in  the  present,  but  having  done  so,  it 
cannot  now  receive  from  us  that  attention  to  which  it  is  so  justly 
entitled,  as  we  must  restrict  our  remarks  upon  it  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  critical  notice. 

To  have  expended  so  much  time  and  labor  upon  a  matter  appa- 
rently so  unimportant  as  the  caprices  and  extravagances  of  a  love- 
sick poet,  may  seem  to  some,  perhaps,  a  misuse  of  talents  which 
might  delight  the  listening  multitude ;  but  for  our  part  we  rejoice  to 
know  that  we  have  one  man  among  our  great  men  who  can  prefer 
the  quiet  studies  of  the  library  even  to  the  plaudits  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  that  the  charms  of  elegant  literature  do  now  and  then 
allure  a  solitary  devotee  from  the  political  shrine  at  which  alone  Ame- 
rican ambition  is  wont  to  worship.  Nor  do  we  acknowledge  that  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Wildehaa  so  ably  and  so  faithfully  investigated. 
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are  in  fact  matters  of  minor  importance,  for  how  can  any  thing  be 
unimportant  which  relates  to  the  life  of  one  whose  age  is  an  epoch 
in  human  history,  and  whose  song  will  never  be  foreotten  as  long 
as  human  genius  is  cherished  and  honored.  There  }a  scarcely  an 
incident  to  be  named,  in  all  that  history  has  recorded  or  imagination 
invented,  of  a  more  deeply  pathetic  interest  than  the  cruel  impri- 
sonment of  this  great  poet,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
barbarous  act ;  and  in  our  view  Mr.  Wilde  has  rendered  a  most  im* 
portant  service  to  the  cause  of  letters  by  his  learned  researches  into 
the  facts  connected  with  this  extraordinary  event,  and  the  new  light 
he  has  thrown  upon  them.  The  fine  feeling  which  must  have 
prompted  him  to  undertake  such  a  labor,  speaks  no  less  for  tha 
kindness  of  his  heart  than  does  the  style  in  which  he  has  accom- 
plished it  for  his  talents  and  learning.  By  the  plan  which  he  has 
pursued  he  has  doubled  the  interest  in  a  subject  intrinsicfdly  most 
interesting ;  making  use  of  the  sonnets  of  the  poet  as  the  main  his- 
torical evidence  in  the  case,  he  brings  him  before  us  as  a  minstrel 
to  sing  his  own  sorrows,  and  adds  even  a  new  beauty  to  the  original 
by  the  finished  versions  in  which  he  presents  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mere  English  reader.  But  agreeable  and  amusing  as  he  has 
made  these  volumes,  this  was  evidently  not  his  principal  aim ;  bad 
it  been  so  it  might  have  been  efiectod  at  a  vastly  less  cost  of  labor 
than  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  learned  work  with  which 
he  has  favored  the  public;  the  higher  purpose  which  he  must  have 
had  in  view  —  the  settling  of  a  curious  and  important  point  in 
literary  history — is  here  executed  in  a  manner  that  does  great 
credit  to  him  as  an  Italian  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  great  honor  to 
American  literature.  As  a  work  of  critical  research  it  is  beyond 
all  praise,  —  nothing  could  be  more  faithful,  or  more  scrupulously 
exact ;  and  in  this  respect  it  deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  to 
our  historical  and  biographical  vnriters,  who  have  not  always  the 
requisite  patience  in  investigating  facts.  But  we  have  not  room  for 
a  more  minute  comment  upon  its  merits ;  we  can  only  say,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  we  have  found  it  a  very  delightful  book,  and  we 
warmly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
life  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate  poet  to  whom  it  is  devoted. 


11.  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor,  as  connected  with  Natural  Law 
and  the  Constitution  of  Society.  By  Francis  Liebsr.  New  York : 
1841.     Harper  and  Brothers.    12mo.  pp.  225. 

This  little  volume  constitutes  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
of  the  "  School  Library"  of  the  enterprising  house  from  which  that 
work  issues.    We  begin  with  this  fact  of  its  destination,  as  explana- 
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tory  of  our  views  touching  both  its  merils  anil  ilemeiite.  What 
jtuch  work  shouW  be,  thus  to  become  embodied  into  the  comnion 
I  Khool  system  of  half  a  million  of  children,  il  ia  easy  to  premise  — 
I  clear,  plain,  progressive  —  fitted,  in  short,  to  instruct,  (inslntere,)  to 
1  ^Ud  vp,  step  by  step,  88  it  were,  the  youthful  mind  in  whatsoever 
I  tnilhs  of  science  it  brings  before  it.  Now,  ibia,  though  but  a  ques- 
I  Am  ofj'orm,  we  hold  to  be  the  primtay  requisite  in  every  didac- 
I  tic  work  for  the  young,  and  the  one,  therefore,  to  which  the  critical 
I  judgment  of  the  person  or  persons  who  ait"  behind  the  throne"  of 
I  tba  Harpera  to  give  their  "  imprimalur"  to  these  works,  should  first 
I  look,  after  the  moral  question  ia  settled,  in  the  selection  of  volumes 
I  lo  constitute  the  series  of"  The  School  Library."  Be  such  judges 
1  who  they  may.  responsible  or  irresponsible,  it  is  yet,  we  say,  an 
r  abase  of  public  trust  in  them,  if,  through  their  neplect,  works  un- 
!  loiied,  whether  in  matter  or  manner,  to  ibeir  desimed  end.  bo  in- 
f  eluded  in  this  influential  list.  No  money  is  rhere  to  be  wasted,  and 
3  volume,  therefore,  should  be  inserted  but  with  specifie  merit  in 
Ifae  view  of  its  ipecijic  destination.     Now,  such  we  think  Dr.  Lie- 
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acientiously  teaches.    If  we  said  that  Dr.  Lieber's  mind  is  too  "  Ger- 
m"  for  such  drudgery  of  detail,  we  were  not  perhaps  far  wrong, 
t  we  are  rather  incljued  to  charge  the  defect  on  lower  ground, 
d  think  we  can  see  in  the  work  itself  eulCcient  internal  proof 
I  llut  the  body  of  it  was  not  originally  prepaied  for  that  juvenile 
'  class  of  readers,  since  not  only  is  his  page  occasionally  garnished 
with  Greek,  an  unknown  tongue  in  our  common  schools,  and  with 
continual  reference  of  hia  readers  (or  perhaps  /learem,  originally) 
to  his  former  speculations,  but  whenever,  as  in  bis  "  concluding  re- 
marks," he  writes  deliuitely  for  the  object  before  bim,  bis  reason- 
iug,  we  find,  can  bo  practical,  and  bis  style  perspicuous.     But  to 
pass  from  this  invidious  view  of  the  labors  of  one  whose  name  both 
carries  authority  and  deserves  respect. 

,  The  great  pillars  of  society  which  Dr.  Lieber  here  labors  to 
strengthen,  are  the  rights  of  property,  its  origin  and  necessity,  to- 
I  gether  with  the  right  of  controlling  it  by  bequest,  in  opposition  to  all 
I  thofte  false  theories  of  equality,  and  fatal  schemes  of  levelling,  that 
in  every  age  and  'country,  but  never  more  rifely  than  in  our  own, 
have  vexed  the  minds  or  threatened  the  poace  and  good  order  of 
the  community.  To  place  these  on  tho  immutable  foundations  of 
natural  right,  instead  of  arbitrary  law,  is  indeed  a  high  problem  in 
political  philosophy,  and  one,  of  ^bich  the  true  and  clear  solution  in 
Mnguage  and  reasoning  level  to  tbe  apprehension  of  the  young  and 
:,  who  are  th«  victims  of  this  false  philosophy,  could  hardly 
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be  overprized,  more  especially  in  such  community  as  our  own.  W© 
have  already  expressed  our  judgment  that  it  is  a  task  not  here  com- 
pleted, partly  as  already  noted,  through  fault  ofmanfter,  unfitting  it 
for  such  influence,  but  somewhat,  too,  we  deem,  through  want  of  our 
author's  not  apprehending  aright  the  conclusive  principles  on  which 
its  demonstration  rests. 

Dr.  Lieber's  argument  is,  that  t?ie  existence  of  praperti/ precedes  the 
formation  of  government,  which  latter,  therefore,  flows  from  it  in- 
stead of  giving  origin  to  it,  and  therefore,  too,  is  not  competent  in 
its  subsequent  action  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.     The  question  is,  is  this  a  satisfactory  argument.     IT  his 
premises  be  true,  the  conclusion  doubtless  follows ;   but  still,  with 
this  risk,  that  if  his  premises  be  false,  the  whole  question  is  yielded, 
and  government  may  rightly  decree  a  new  division  of  property. 
Now,  we  would  not  willingly  rest  this  fundamental  pillar  of  society 
on  such  dubious  and  slippery  ground.    That  the  division  of  property 
preceded  the  formation  of  government  is  surely  not  a  self-evident 
axiom ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to  involve  something  of 
inconsistency,  if  not  absurdity,  and  at  any  rate  has  this  against  it — 
the  silence  of  history,  and  the  uniform  authority  in  opposition  of  all 
great  names  who  have  reasoned  on  the  subject,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem.     Now,  it  were  surely  unwrise  to  rest  a  vital  question,  and 
to  teach  our  rising  youth  to  rest  it,  on  the  chance  of  an  American 
philosopher  demonstrating  all  others  to  be  in  the  wrong.   But  again, 
even  supposing  property  before  organized  government,  it  would  yet 
be  but  as  ^foict  to  exist  as  a  right,  Wixh  corresponding  obligations  on 
all  others  to  abstain  (a  condition  without  which  it  is  not  ** property,**) 
This  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  of  the  very  essence  of  govern- 
ment, and  without  government  to  ^ave  no  existence.     Our  author's 
theory,  therefore,  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.     The  error,  in  our 
judgment,  lies  deeper,  as  the  correction  we  would  bring  to  it  is  a 
less  dubious  one.     The  error,  we  think,  lies  in  speculating  at  all  on 
the  origin  of  government  as  an  acttudfact,  |is  if  man  ever  stood  on 
earth  without  it.     As  a  theory ,  indeed,  it  may  be  both  analyzed 
and  resolved  into  its  conceivable  elements,  distinguishable,  though 
not  separable  ;  but  in  point  of  foict,  such  elementary  state  never 
existed  among  men.     Man  is  bom  under  government,  that  is  clear, 
were  it  but  parental  ;  he  grows  up  under  government ;  that,  too,  is 
certain,  for  otherwise  he  would  perish  in  his  feebleness  :  and  when 
he  comes  to  man's  estate,  hejinds  hifwtelf  under  government,  and  a 
member  of  a  state,  of  some  form  or  other,  were  it  but  a  fraternity 
of  gypsies,  or  a  colony  of  emigrants ;  this,  too,  is  unquestionable. 
Now,  modify  that  government  he  may,  recast  it,  improve  it,  add  to 
it  the  lights  of  experience,  and  all  needful  social  laws ;  but  to  re- 
found  it,  would  be  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  his  social  nature. 
This  is  a  transcendental  act  —  it  belongs  but  to  Him  who  made 
him.     In  other  words,  we  hold  "  government,"  in  its  origin,  to  be  of 
Grod,  and  not  of  man  —  it  originates  not  on  earth  —  and  that  wa 
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deem  to  be  itg  only  rock  of  safety,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  and  that 
it  i%tbe  duty  of  all  didactic  reasoners,  more  especially  in  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  the  young,  to  distinguish,  and  lead  their  students 
to  distinguish,  between  "  government*'  as  one  of  the  laws  of  our  so^ 
cial  nature,  and  those  human  institutions  which  are  but  the  clothing 
and  outward  form  of  an  inward  and  heaven-bom  reality.  Now, 
this  alone  we  hold  to  be  Christian  teaching,  and,  what  in  our  utilita-' 
rian  age  is  a  more  taking  argimient,  this  alone  is  safe  teaching, 
cutting  up,  as  it  does,  by  the  roots,  all  infidel  schemes  directed 
affainst  the  foundations  of  government  and  society.  But  if  the  ori- 
gm  of  government  thus  **  transcends"  experience,  so,  too,  necessa- 
nly,  does  that  of  property.  Its  roots  are  in  the  heart  and  reason  of 
man,  and  it  grows  up,  in  fact,  with  his  hands  and  head's  growth  — 
with  his  labor  and  skilL  It  is  no  creature  of  society  —  no  fiction  of 
law  —  no  comer-stone  of  man's  hewing  or  placing.  Power,  in- 
deed, may  displace  it  — may  trample  upon  it  in  its  unjust  laws  — 
and  folly  may  discard  it  from  its  reasomngs ;  but  still,  as  of  God's 
planting,  it  cannot  be  rooted  out  of  the  social  system.  It  is  its  life 
and  nourishment,  and  while  man  endures  on  earth,  will  continue  to 
woik  out  the  great  results  of  society,  in  spite  of  all  agrarians,  chart- 
ists, and  leveUers.  But  our  limits  forbid  enlargement.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  commend  the  work  before  us  rather  for  its  practical  de- 
ductions than  its  theoretical  reasonings,  and  rather  for  the  use  of 
adult  general  readers,  than  for  the  youthful  class  into  whose  library 
it  has  been  received  ;  and  we  would  again  urge  the  conscientious  x 
duty  of  a  little  more  special  care  in  the  selection  or  preparation  of 
volumes  which  carry  an  "  imprimatur^'  with  them  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  purchase  of  which  is  not,  as  with  other  works,  a  matter 
of  free  choice,  but  rendered  by  law  imperative,  or  next  to  impera- 
tive, on  the  twelve  thousand  district  school  libraries  of  our  own 
state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  circle  of  general  demand  that 
exists  beyond  its  limits. 


12.  An  English  Spelling-Book^  containing  Rules  and  Reasons  for  Or- 
thography and  Pronunciation^  derived  from  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  Language.  By  A.  B.  Chapin,  M.  A.  New  Haven :  1841. 
12mo.  pp.  170. 

We  have  perused  the  "  English  Spelling-Book,'^  attentively  and 
critically.  The  general  plan  of  it,  or  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
constructed,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  entirely  new,  and 
meets  our  unqualified  approbation.  The  book  not  only  gives  us  a 
complete  set  of  rules  for  pronouncing  the  English  language,  with 
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abundant  examples  for  illustration,  but  it  actually  presents  before  us 
the  whole  langtuige,  arranged  under  these  rules,  so  that  every  re^er 
can  see  for  himself  all  the  analogiei  which  confirm  the  rules,  per- 
ceive their  strength  or  weakness,  and  have  a  full  view  of  all  the 
exceptions  or  anomalies.  This  is  what  we  have  never  seen  at- 
tempted in  any  other  work  whatever.  The  success  of  the  attempt 
seems  to  us  to  be  complete. 

The  reading  lessons,  also,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  in- 
struction in  regard  to  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  suitable  exercises  in  reading.  This,  likewise,  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  book,  and  we  think  a  happy  one. 

That  some  imperfections  and  mistakes  should  occur,  in  the  first 
edition  of  a  work  of  such  vast  compass,  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  the 
size  of  a  nut-shell,  is  not  strange.  These  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  author  will  greatly  diminish  in  a  second  edition.  Such  a  work 
can  be  brought  to  perfection,  only  by  repeated  revisions,  alterations, 
and  corrections  ;  and  from  the  known  competence  and  untiring  in- 
dustry of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  SpeUing-Book  will 
merit,  if  it  does  not  receive,  the  general  approbation  of  all  compe- 
tent judges  throughout  the  country. 


13.  Ballads  and  other  Poems,  By  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Cambridge : 
1842.    J.  Owen.     16mo.   pp.  132. 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  already  known  to  the  American  public  as 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Voices  of  the  Night," 
which  from  its  first  appearance  attracted  much  attention,  and  must 
since  have  acquired  great  favor  with  the  public,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  five  editions  have  been  called  for  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
lately  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press,  and  is  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  former.  The  original  poems  it  contains,  are  more 
numerous  and  of  a  highercharacter,  evincing  a  progressive  excellence 
in  Mr.  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  which  justifies  great  expectations  for 
the  future.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  short  pieces,  of  many  of 
which,  we  may  say  that  their  greatest  fault  is  their  extreme  brevity. 
The  author  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  particular  schools  of 
poetry,  but  seems  determined,  with  laudable  ambition,  to  mark  out  his 
own  poetical  path,  and  tread  in  no  man's  footsteps.  He  swears 
neither  by  Pope,  nor  Wordsworth,  neither  by  Byron,  nor  Southey ; 
although  it  may  be  admitted  that  his  genius  bears  more  afifinity  to 
that  of  the  romantic,  than  of  the  classical  school. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  attempted  any  poet- 
ical composition  of  much  length ;  not,  we  are  sure,  m>m  a  distrust 
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of  his  own  powers,  for  he  has  sufficiently  shown  in  bis  small  pieces, 
that  he  possesses  imagination  and  feeling,  and  the  ability  to  give 
uttertince  to  their  suggestions  in  strong  and  beautiful  language :  we 
believe  that  this  limitation  of  his  song  springs  from  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  taste.  The  time  for  epic^,  or  long  metrical  ro- 
mances which  put  the  reader,  if  not  the  writer,  out  of  breath,  is 
past ;  and  men  have  discovered  that  life  is  too  short  even  for  a  song, 
if  spun  out  to  the  length  of  Chevy  Chace.  Whoever,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  wishes  to  win  the  public  ear,  must  learn  to  condense  ; 
and  we  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Longfellow  for  compressing  his 
inspiration,  within  the  limits  of  two  hundred  lines,  instead  of 
spreading  it  out,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  through  as  many 
pages. 

The  first  poem  in  this  little  volume  is  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armor," 
originally  published  in  one  of  our  magazines,  and  since,  extensively 
copied  into  the  newspapers.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  "  Viking 
wild"  in  a  new  suit,  and  trust  it  will  prove  as  lasting  as  that  which 
he  wore  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  his  place  of  sepulture. 
As,  however,  the  public  are  tolerably  familiar  with  his  story,  we 
will  pass  to  something,  which,  besides  its  poetical  attractions,  may 
have  that  of  novelty  for  many  of  our  readers. 

''  TO  THE  RIVER  CHARLES. 

' '  Rives  !  that  in  silence  windest 

Through  the  meadowi,  bright  and  free, 
Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea ! 

"  Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 
Hnlf  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 
I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  u(e. 

'•  Thou  hast  taught  me,  Silent  River ! 
Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver ; 
1  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

"  Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness, 

I  have  watched  thy  current  glide, 
Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me,  like  a  tide. 

''  And  in  better  hours  and  brighter. 
When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 
I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 
And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

''  Not  for  tills  alone  I  love  thee, 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 
From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 
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"  Where  von  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee. 
And  thy  waters  disappear, 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 
And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

"  More  than  this ; —  thy  name  reminds  mc 

Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried ; 
And  that  name,  like  magic  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

"  Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  starts 
When  1  fan  the  living  embers 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart  1 

"  *T  is  for  this,  thou  Silent  River! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 
Take  this  idle  song  from  me." 

Our  next  selection  will  be  a  little  poem  entitled  "  The  Rainy  Day/' 
which  for  us  has  many  charms. 

"  THE  RAINY  DAY. 

''  Thb  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

"  My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moulderine  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  tne  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

"  Be  still, sad  heart !  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

The  next  poem  which  we  will  present  to  our  readers,  is  of  a 
higher  order.  It  represents  the  ardor,  the  energy  of  genius,  strug- 
gling against  difficulties  and  distress,  against  temptations  without, 
and  passions  within,  and  dying  at  the  hard-won  goal  with  the  word 
"  Excelsior"  engraved  on  his  heart,  and  trembling  on  his  lips.  We 
believe  this  poem  to  present  the  same  capabilities  for  pencil  illus- 
trations, as  Schiller's  Toggenburg,  or  Burgher's  Parson's  Daughter, 
and  we  recommend  to  some  of  our  artists  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
their  meditation.  Indeed,  we  have  already  seen  the  hasty  but  bril- 
liant sketches  of  an  amateur,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  the 
world,  is  too  modest  to  subject  his  labors  to  the  graver,  and  thus 
share  in  the  fame  of  the  poet. 
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"  EXCELSIOR. 

*'  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  Tillage  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  deyice,  « 

Excelsior ! 

"  His  brow  was  sad;  his  eye  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  faulcbion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior  t 

"  In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
AboTc,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Elxcelsior ! 

** '  Try  not  the  Pass !'  the  old  man  said ; 
*  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  oTerhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!' 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior ! 

** '  O  stay,'  the  maiden  said, '  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  1' 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior  I 

" '  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche!' 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  ^od*night, 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

"  At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

"  A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Hnlf-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

"  There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior  I" 

^  The  Goblet  of  Life,"  like  the  poem  above  quoted,  possesses 
merit  of  a  superior  order.  But,  as  we  have  no  wish  that  our  readers 
should  take  this  opinion  upon  trust,  we  subjoin  the  poem  itself. 
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THE  GOBLET  OP  LIFE. 

"  Filled  is  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim ; 
And  though  mj  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkline;  bubbles  swim, 
And  chaunt  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

"  No  purple  flowers  —  no  garlands  green, 
Conceal  the  goblet's  shade  or  sheen, 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshme,  flash  between 
Thick  leaves  of  misletoe. 

"  This  ffoblet,  wrought  with  curious  art. 
Is  fill^  with  waters,  that  upstart. 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart. 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart, 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 

"  And  as  it  mantling  passes  round, 
With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned, 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 

"  Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers, 
The  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers. 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifled  with  the  wondrous  powers, 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

"  It  gave  new  strength,  and  fearless  n)ood; 
And  gladiators,  fierce  and  rude. 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food ; 
And  lie  who  battled  and  subdued, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

"  Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press, 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness. 
Nor  prize  the  colored  waters  les9, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress. 

New  light  and  strength  th^y  give. 

"  And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show, 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe. 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow, 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

"  The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night, 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  fooman's  face. 

"  Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light,  —  for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care. 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 
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"  O  suffering,  sad  humanity ! 
O  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  he 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  aie, 
ratient,  though  sorely  tried  ! 

"jlplcdge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief, 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf! 
The  Battle  of  oar  Life  is  brief, 
The  alarm,  —  the  struggle,  t—  the  relief,  — 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side." 

Had  we  not  already  made  a  somewhat  free  use  of  our  critical 
privilege,  in  quoting  from  the  work  reviewed,  we  would  not  close 
this  article  without  offering  to  the  reader  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Long- 
•  fellow's  skill  in  translation.  "  The  Children  of  the  Last  Supper/' 
the  principal  poem  in  this  volume,  is  from  the  Swedish  of  Tegn6r, 
the  most  celebrated  poet  of  the  North,  and  those  who  have  read 
and  appreciated  the  original,  will  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
version.  We  are  no  admirers  of  English  hexameters,  but  although 
obliged  to  adopt  this  measure,  Mr.  Longfellow  dances  gracefully  in 
his  tetters,  and  the  touching  simplicity  —  the  deep  padbos,  and  the 
fervent  devotional  spirit  of  the  original,  are  perfectly  preserved  in 
the  version,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  tp 
do  in  any  other  measure. 


14.  T%e  Glory  and  the  Shame  of  England.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester. 
New  York  :  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

Rarely,  we  must  say,  has  a  work  come  across  our  path  on  which 
we  would  more  willingly  than  on  this  put  the  stamp  of  utter  coU'*- 
demnation,  and  that  not  merely  as  critics,  but  as  patriotic  Americans, 
and  not  only  as  philosophers,  but  as  Christians,  for  it  is  a  work  false 
alike  in  logic  and  spirit.  Alike  arrogant  and  ignorant,  even  that 
which  the  author  himself  sees  he  misapprehends,  and  that  which 
is  told  him  by  others  he  invariably  misinterprets,  and  then,  to  com- 
plete his  logic,  beyond  what  he  has  himself  seen  and  heard,  he  thinks 
there  is  nothing  in  England  worthy  of  being  seen  or  known,  and 
that  therefore  his  decision  ib ^nal.  Now,  with  a  mind  as  undisci- 
plined as  it  is  bigoted,  evidently  getting  nothing  straight  before  his 
own  thoughts,  and  therefore  giving  all  crooked  to  his  readers  ;  and 
to  make  the  matter  worse,  crooked  not  only  intellectually,  but 
morally^  how  can  this  work  give  us  either  the  glory  or  the  shame  of 
England  %  Such  writer  would  indeed  be  a  firebrand  if  he  could  ; 
he  has  done  his  best,  and  were  it  not  that  the  good  sense  and  right 
feelings  of  both  countries  at  once  reject  each  trash  as  a  national  pic- 
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ture  on  either  side,  and  Stamp  it  publicly,  as  we  no\v  Jo,  with  the 
condetnnatioti  and  contempt  which  it  deserves  ;  were  it  not  thus, 
we  aay,  such  publicatioa  lu  this  might  aAA  the  last  drop  of  bitterness 
to  the  hostile  cup  of  national  jealousy,  and  make  it  to  overflow  in 
tears  and  blood.  But  we  trust  not.  Were  it  worth  while  lo  test 
such  "  farrago"  by  serious  refutation,  it  were  easy  to  show  botti 
the  fallacies  and  ialsenesB  of  Mr,  Lester's  reasonings  and  stale- 
ments.  We  content  ourselves  with  uncovering  one  "  root"  equally 
of  bitterness  and  urror  i  we  mean  that  of  attribu- 

dng  to   the    respective  the  two  countries  their 

restive  physical  advan  at  we  have  a   boundless 

fertilesoil  in  America  —  •  merits,  and  the  benefits  of 

a  democracy.     That  E  hedged  in  by  the  Boa"  — 

that  is  her  "  .-shame,"  ai  lonarchy.     That  her  o 

ratives  are   starving-  thi  lir  foreign  market ;  ti 

forsooth,  is    her   lUsgru'  ion  her  character.     Hor 

government  is  reaponsi  and  wet  seasons,  and  her 

anstocracy  should  blush  from  Mr.  Lester's  pages 

how  much  more  brit;htb  n  America  than  in  their 

foggy  little  island.     Such,  specimen  of  Mr.  Lester's 

logic  in  matters  of  political  eLvnuiny ;  and  when  we  add  to  it  an 
equal  sagacity  and  candor  in  ascertaining  the  moral  condition  of 
England  by  jumping  to  national  conclusions  from  some  isolated 
case  of  hard-heartedness  or  vice,  we  have  the  sum  and  substance 
of  this  most  fallacious  picture  of  this  most  arrogant  and  vain-gloriouB 
of  travellers.  For  ourselves  tee  blush  to  think  that  Americana 
should  ever  have  had  such  a  delegated  messenger  (representative  we 
will  not  call  hitn)  in  their  ancestral  home.  And  yet  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  him  to  be  the  fair  representative  of  a  certain  class 
amongus,  though  generally,  hitherto,  as  reasonersand  writers  confined 
in  their  speculations  lo  the  columns  of  the  penny  press — men 
whom  education  refines  not,  wealth  liberalizes  not,  travel  improves 
not,  and  even  Christian  faith  humbles  not ;  and  all  through  the 
rank  influence  of  the  nursery  taught,  "  Fm  as  good  as  you"  teeling. 
Now  of  this  class  wo  acknowledge  that  our  author  may  be  taken  as 
a  choice  specimen,  and  that  his  work  ranks  first  for  such  quality 
among  travels  in  England,  it  being  in  truth  "  sui  generis." 


15.   Tales  for  the  People  and  ihtir  Children.     New  York :  18*1. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

PcBLiBHERs,  by  giving  a  title  to  a  series  of  books  which  asserts 
its  particular  adaptation  for  young  persons,  increase  their  obligation 
to  be  careful  and  judicious  in  their  selection,  for  parents  and  mends 
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find  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  little  library  made  up  to  hand,  and 
are  apt  to  trust  too  much  to  a  collection  so  formed ;  and  even  if  it 
contains  an  objectionable  volume,  they  let  it  remain  rather  than 
break  the  set.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  have  kept  our 
eye  upon  the  series  now  in  question,  and  made  frequent  comment 
upon  It,  and  intend  to  give  it  a  close  examination  when  it  shall  be 
complete.  Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  it  has  reached 
its  fifteenth  volume,  four  new  tales  having  been  added  :  '*  Somerville 
Hall,"  by  Mrs.  Ellis;  "  Which  is  the  Wiser  1"  by  Mary  Howitt; 
"  Norway  and  the  Norwegians,  or  Feats  on  the  Fiord,"  by  Harriet 
Martineau,  and  "  The  Two  Defaulters,"  published  anonymously, 
but  understood  to  be  by  the  popular  American  authoress  Mrs. 
Griffith.  At  present  we  have  time  only  for  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
latter.  This  seems  to  us  a  tale  far  better  suited  to  the  people  than 
to  their  children ;  it  describes  the  little  tricks  of  tradesmen,  and  the 
more  complicated  and  larger  frauds  of  higher  ranks  and  wider 
dealings.  The  picture  which  it  presents  may  offend  self-love,  but 
the  offence  is  in  the  crime,  not  in  the  artist  who  has  sketched  it ; 
and  however  true  may  be  the  portrait,  no  one  who  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  resemblance  to  himself  needs  suppose  that  he  must  have 
sat  for  it  But  it  is  doubtless  drawn  from  liie,  and  the  book  through- 
out has  far  more  the  character  of  history  than  of  fiction;  of  a  record 
of  what  has  been  observed  than  invented.  It  may  do  good  to  all, 
it  can  do  hurt  to  none.  With  the  exception  of  one  point,  upon 
which  we  cannot  agree  with  the  ingenious  and  learned  authoress  — 
that,  denying  the  right  to  clergymen,  and  persons  generally  in  the 
employ  of  others,  to  break  off  an  existing  connection,  when  by 
BO  doing  they  can  advance  their  worldly  welfare  without  a  violation 
of  contract  —  we  fully  accord  with  her  opinions,  and  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  her  for  the  agreeable  story  which  has  served 
for  the  medium  of  communicating  them  to  the  public. 


16.  The  School  District  Library,  Fourth  Series ;  being  numbers 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five.  New 
York  :  1842.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  new  series  of  the  School  District  Library  appears  too  late 
for  us  to  give  it  such  an  examination  as  its  very  great  importance 
demands,  and  we  should  defer  all  remarks  upon  it,  until  our  next 
number,  were  we  not  particularly  desirous  of  giving  early  notice  of 
the  republication  of  Dr.  Belknap's  excellent  American  Biography. 
As  it  now  appears,  with  the  additions  made  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  its 
present  editor,  the  value  of  this  fine  collection  of  biographical 
sketches  of  the  first  adventurers  upon  our  coasts,  and  other  persons 
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memorable  in  our  history,  is  greatly  enhanced  ;  but  in  this  connec- 
tion we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  chief  merit  belongs  to 
the  original  work,  which  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  highest 
ornaments  of  our  earlier  literature.  We  are  highly  pleased  to  see 
this  new  series  leading  off  with  this  valuable  work,  and,  in  the  main, 
so  judiciously  filled  up.  We  cannot,  however,  commend  the  entire 
selection ;  in  some  lespects  it  wants  adaptation  to  its  purpoee, 
otherwise  we  see  not  an  objection  to  be  made  to  it. 


17.  Th£  Old  Oak  Tree.      By  the  Author  of   "  John  Hardy,  the 
Footman."     New  York  :  1841.     D.  Appleton,  and  Co. 

We  notice  this  little  volume,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
our  satisfaction  at  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  medium,  througa 
which  moral  and  religious  works  may  come  to  the  public  eye  — a 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge. If  all  publications  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  juvenile 
portion  of  our  community  were  subjected  to  proper  inspection* 
they  might  more  frequently  be  read  to  their  edification.  *'  The 
Old  Oak  Tree"  contains  conversations  for  thirteen  Sundays,  or  the 
experience  of  one  purified  by  suffering,  whose  career  exemplifies 
the  distinction  between  nominal  and  true  religion,  contrasting  the 
Christian's  patient  endurance  of  suffering  here,  his  bright  hopes  of 
a  heavenly  inheritance,  with  the  scoffer's  contemptuous  disregard  of 
punishment,  until  approach  to  the  shroud,  and  chamel  house, 
subduing  his  pride,  extorts  a  confession  of  remorse  and  despair. 


18.  The  Poeffis  of  John  G.  Brainard.  A  new  and  authentic  col  lec- 
tion, with  an  original  Memoir  of  his  lAfe.  Hartford:  1842.  Ed- 
ward Hopkins. 

Few  handsomer  volumes  than  this,  so  far  as  typographical  execu- 
tion is  concerned,  have  come  from  the  American  press,  and  we  are 
glad  that  a  publisher  has  been  found  to  do  this  justice  to  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  our  poets.  The  biographical  memoir  prefixed,  is  a 
well-written  sketch  of  the  author,  whose  early  death  was  deeply 
lamented  not  only  by  his  friends,  to  whom  his  amiable  character 
had  rendered  him  very  dear,  but  also  by  the  community  at  large, 
which  had  ho]>ed  much  from  his  fine  poetical  talents. 
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The  reprints  of  foreign  works  which  have  issued  from  the  Ame- 
rican press  during  the  present  quarter,  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  higher  class  of  literature  than  our  publishers  have  usually 
selected.  We  here  subjoin  a  short  notice  of  such  of  them  as  we 
have  had  an  opportimity  of  examining. 

The  Works  of  Lord  Bacon,  tcith  a  Mefnoir,  and  a  TranskUion  qf 
his  Latin  Writings.   By  Basil  Montague,  Esq.     Philadelphia : 
1841.    Carey  and  Hart.    3  vols.  Svo^ 

The  lovers  of  good  books  among  us  vnll  be  very  iinreasonable  if 
they  are  not  thankful  to  these  enterprising  publishers  for  enabling 
them  to  enrich  their  libraries  with  a  copv  of  this  choice  edition  of 
Bacon  at  less  than  one  fifUi  of  the  London  price.  We  delight  in 
the  smooth  paper  and  clear  type  of  an  English  book,  but  we  shall 
hereafter  cheerfully  forego  the  luxury,  and  apply  the  savings  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  volumes,  if  we  can  have  as  fair  substi- 
tutes as  we  have  in  the  Philadelphia  Bacon. 

History  qf  the   War  in  the  Peninsula^  and  in  the  South  qf  Francef 

from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814.     By  Colonel  F.  W.  P. 

Napier,  C.  B.  Philadelphia :  1841.   Carey  and  Lea.  4  vols.  8vo^ 

Another  important  work  from  the  same  publishers,  got  up  in  a 
stiU  more  commendable  style  than  Bacon,  and  comparatively  advan- 
tageous to  the  purchaser. 

7%€  Student  Life  of  Germany,    By  William  Howitt.    Philadel- 
phia :  1841.     Carey  and  Hart 

This  is  a  very  recent  work  of  that  agreeable  writer,  describing, 
as  its  title  implies,  that  singular  being  called  a  German  student 
It  is  a  full-length  portrait,  faithfully  drawn  from  the  life  by  an  im- 
partial hand.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  the  author  took  up  his 
residence  at  Heidelberg  for  several  months,  and  there  acquired  that 
personal  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  gives  such  freshness  and 
spirit  to  his  sketch. 

The  Letters  o/*  Horace  Walpole,  Earlqf  Orford,  toith  a  Portrait. 
Philadelphia :  1841.     Lea  and  Blanchard.     4  vols.  8vo. 

There  are  few  more  amusing  books  in  our  language  than  the 
correspondence  of  Horace   Walpole ;  in  epistolary  talent  he  is 
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scarcely  surpassed  by  the  liveliest  of  the  French  letter  writers ; 
from  no  other  source  can  one  get  such  a  knowledge  of  the  men, 
occurrences  and  manners  of  his  times,  as  from  him.  We  would 
choose  this  work  for  a  companion  on  a  dull  day  before  almost  any 
book  in  our  language,  and  we  thank  the  American  publisher  for 
bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  an  American  purse. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous   Writings  of  Henrt  Lord  Brougham. 
Philadelphia  :  1841.     Lea  and  Blanchard. 

These  volumes  are  not  strictly  a  mere  reprint,  for,  as  a  coUec- 
don,  they  are  bsued  for  the  first  time  from  our  press,  the  various 
papers  and  treatises  of  which  they  are  composed,  having  been  pub- 
lished in  England  only  in  disconnected  works,  and  at  long  intervals. 
They  contain  several  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  lordship's  reviews, 
and  most  valuable  of  his  political  and  scientific  essays. 

Ajycient  Spanish  Ballads^  Historical  and  Romantic.  Translated,, 
with  Notes.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.  New  York:  1841. 
Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  book,  ip  every  sense,  and  although  it  has 
not  the  splendor,  it  has  every  other  excellence  of  the  last  London 
illustrated  edition,  enriched  with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  Bal- 
lads of  Spain,  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  for  use  is  prefer- 
able to  that  matchless  specimen  of  typographical  luxury. 

History  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Caw  de  Lion^  King  of  England.  By 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.     New  York :   1842.    J.  and  H.  G.  Langley. 

Mr.  James  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  as  well  as  most  prolific 
writers  of  the  age,  and  if  loss  known  as  a  historian  than  as  a  novel- 
ist, it  is  not  because  his  historical  writings  are  destitute  of  merit. 
Middle  age  and  modem  history  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite 
study,  and  he  has  turned  his  knowledge  of  it  to  great  account  in  the 
long  series  of  romances  he  has  produced ;  but  in  thus  framing 
romances  out  of  history,  he  has  not,  as  it  might  be  feared,  reversed 
the  operation,  and  filled  his  histories  with  romance  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  fidelity,  and  this,  his  most  recent,  wo 
regard  as  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  from  his  pen. 

Miniature  Classical  Uhrary.  New  York  :  1842.  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.     9  vols.  32mo. 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  volumes  of  poetry — all  ordi- 
nary—  this  miniature  collection  may  rightly  take  the  name  of 
classical,  the  several  works  which  compose  it  having  long  borne 
that  stamp  ;  and  for  typographical  neatness  and  beauty  of  exterior 
it  may  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  bijoux  of  the  press  any 
where. 
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QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


{RtprirUs  of  Foreign  Books  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,) 


AORICVLTITRS. 

•  Poultry  Yard;  a  Practical  View  of  the  best  Method  of  selectine,  rearing 
and  breeding  the  various  species  of  Domestic  Fowl.  By  P.  Boswell.  iHew  York: 
1841.  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

ANNUALS. 

The  Gift ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present.  With  8  splendid  Eneray- 
ings,  from  original  Paintings  by  American  Artists.  Philadelphia :  1841.  Carey 
and  Hart. 

The  Violet ;  a  Juyenile  Annual  for  1843.  With  8  beautifully  engraved  Plates. 
Philadelphia:  1841.    Carey  and  Hart. 

The  Carcanet ;  a  Musical  Album.    By  J.  De  Begnis.    New  York  :  1843. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon ;  a  Religious  Souvenir.  By  Miss  Sarah  C.  Edgarton. 
With  5  Plates. 

The  Lady's  Book  of  Flowers  and  Poetry.    By  Lucy  Hooper.    10  Plates. 

The  Friendship's  Offering.    Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  W.  Esling.    With  Plates. 

The  Amaranth:  a  Gift  for  all  Seasons.  Published  by  the  .£nerican  Sunday 
School  Union.    With  9  Engravings. 

The  Lady's  Cabinet  Album.    With  31  Engraving. 

The  Mignonette;  or,  Graces  of  the  Mind.  With  8  elegant  steel  Plates. 
New  York:  1841.    D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

The  American  Juvenile  Keepsake.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Hofland.    With  9  Plates. 

Ladies'  Annual  Register  for  1843.    By  Mrs.  Uale,  of  Boston. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers ;  from  the  French  of  Fenelon.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Cormack.    New  York  :  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

American  Biography.  By  Jeremy  Helknap.  With  Additions  and  Notes  by 
F.  M.  Hubbard.    New  York :  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers.    3  vols.  18mo. 

*  Memoirs  of  Harriet,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  By  Mrs.  Cornwall  Barry 
Wilson.    Philadelphia:  1841.    Carey  and  Hart.    2 vols.  l2mo. 

EDUCATION    AND    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

A  System  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Teachers.    By  Walter  R.  Johnson,  M.  A.    Philadelphia:  1841.   E.  C.  Bid  die. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  together  with  Treatises  on  Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy,  Gkology,  etc.  By  Walter  R.  Johnson.  Philadelphia;  1841.  E.  C. 
Biddle. 

An  English  Spelling-Book ;  containing  Rules  and  Reasons  for  Orthography 
and  Pronunciation,  derived  from  a  complete  Analysis  of  the  Language.  By  A.  B. 
Chapin,  M.A.     New  Haven:   1841.     Durrie  and  Peck. 

The  School  and  Family  Dictionary,  and  Illustrative  Definer.  By  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  and  Horace  Hooker.    New  York :  1841.    Robinson,  Pratt,  and  Co. 

Popular  Technology :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Professions  and  Trades.  By 
Edward  Hazen.    New  York:  1841.    Haiper  and  Brothers. 

Principles  of  Eloquence.  By  the  Abb6  Maury.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter.    New  York:  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Franci:,  for  ..„.._.„. 

vithAdditionaby  Dr.  C.S.  Henry.    IJewYoih;  1841.     Harper snd  Bioilitm. 

S  voli.  lanio. 

The  School  District  Library.  Fourth  Series.  New  York:  1841.  Hitper  sod 
Brothen. 

A  System  of  Lclin 
and  modern.  By  C'hs 
Brothers. 

UISTOKT  AND   STATISTIC 

American  Antiquitipj,  and  rig 

Race.     By  Aleiander  W.  Bri  lA 

Boston  ;  Ssxton  and  Pierce. 

Letters  and  Notes  on  the  M: 
rican  Indians.  By  Geo.  Catlii 
StoIs.  8vo, 

Scsndinam,  Ancient  and  J  ilory  or  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway,  comprehending  e  Countries,  etc.     With  Illiu- 

trstions  of  their  fjaturel  H  Jrichton,  L.L.D.,  and   Bcnrjr 

Wheaton,  L.L.D.      New  Y(  nd  Brothers.     3  vols.  ISmo. 

History  of  Michigan,  fron,  ion.    By  James  Si.  LnnmaiL 

New  York:  184L    Hnrperi 

History  of  Louiaiann,  from  By  E.  Bunner,    New  Y'ork: 

1841.     Haiperand  Brothers. 

•  History  of  Nupoleon.  I 
50D[Ilu5trations,aftfi-ilc5ignsbyi^u.o«  >ernet.    At\ 

■  History  of  (he  Expedition  to  Russia,  undertaken 
~     ersf  Count  Philip  deScgur,      New  York:   It 

itory  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  South  of  Fra 
y«Br  180710  the  year   1814.      By  Col.  F.  W.  P.  Kapiw.      Philadelphia:    1841. 
Carey  and  Hart.     4  Tola.  8vo. 

•  Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities,  with  a  General  and  Particular  Account  of  their 
Ris^  Fall,  and  Present  Condition.  By  Charles  Bucke,  New  York:  1841.  Har- 
per and  Brothers.     2  vols.  18mo. 

•  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  By  Prof.  W.  Smyth.  Edited  by  J.  Sparks, 
Cambridge:  1941.     J,  Ow.  •      '      " 


LAW. 
AmaricanCriminal Trials.  By PelegW. Chandler.  BosIod:  1641.  C.C.Lillle, 
■od  J.  Brown. 

maciLLANEous  literature. 

Letters  of  John  Adams,  addressed  to  his  Wife.  Edited  by  hisGrondson,C.  F. 
Adams,     Boston:  1841,     C,  C,  Little,  and  J,  Brown. 

The  Glory  and  the  Shame  of  England,  By  C.  Edwards  Lester,  New  York: 
1841,   Harper  and  Brothers,    Q  vols.  18mo. 

Democracy.    By  George  Sydney  Camp.     New  York:    1841.     Harper  and 

Tales  and  Souienirs  of  a  Residence  in  Europe.  By  a  Lady  of  Virginia. 
Philadelphia:  1811,     Lea  and  Blanchard, 

Conjectures  and  ReSfiarches  concerning  the  Love,  Madne 
of  Totquato  Tasso,  ""  "  "  '"'•'•-  "-■"-'-  •"■^ 
12mo. 

Slavery,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Stales.    By  the  Rev,  T.  C,  Thornton. 

Wild  Western  Scenes.    ByJ.  B.Jones.    Baltimore :  1841.    N.  Hkkmaii. 
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Woman  in  America.  By  Miss  A.  J.  Qrayes.  New  York :  1841.  Harper  and 
Brothers, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Currency  and  the  Elxchan^^ ;  preparing  a  Remedy  for  the 
Evils  that  exist  in  relation  to  them,  by  the  Establishment  of  a  Greneral  Exchange 
Office,  which  shall  also  be  the  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  Government.  New  York: 
1841.  * 

Essays  on  Property  and  Labor,  as  connected  with  Natural  Law,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  Society.  By  Francis  Lieber.  New  York :  1841.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

American  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea:  being  Remarkable  Instances  of  En- 
terprise and  Fortitude  among  Americans.  New  York :  1842.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
2  vols.    18mo. 

Perilous  Adventures ;  or,  Remarkable  Instances  of  Courage,  Perseverance 
and  Suffering.  By  R.  A.  Davenport.  New  York:  1841.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  *    - 

A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Ladies  at  Home  and 
at  School.  By  Catherine  ,E.  Beecher.  Boston:  1841.  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon, 
and  Webb. 

Tragedies  of  the  Wilderness ;  or.  True  and  Authentic  Narratives  of  Captives, 
who  have  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  from  various  Frontier  Settlements  of 
the  United  States.  By  Samuel  Q.  Drake.  Boston:  1841.  Antiquarian  Book- 
store. 

*  Rural  Sketches.  By  Thomas  Miller.  Philadelphia:  1841.  Carey  and 
Hart. 

*  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature.  By  Charles  Bucke.  New 
York  :  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

*  The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  By  Gilbert  White.  New  York:  1841. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

*  Fragments  from  German  Prose  Writers.  Translated  bv  Sarah  Austin. 
With  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors.  New  York :  1841.  D.  Appletoa 
and  Co. 

'   *  The  Book  without  a  Name.  By  Sir  Charles,  and  Lady  Morgan.  New  York: 
1841.    Wiley  and  Putnam.    2  vols.    l2mo. 

«  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Ph'dadelphia:  1841.  Lea  and  Blanchard.  4 
vols.    8vo. 

*  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John  Wilson.  Philadelphia  :  1841. 
Carey  and  Hart.    3  vols.  12mo. 

*  The  Student  Life  of  Germany.     Philadelphia :  1841.     Carey  and  Hart. 

*  Letters  and  Speeches  on  Various  Subjects.  By  Henry,  Lord  Brougham. 
Philadelphia:  1841.    Carey  and  Hart.    2  vols.     l2mo. 

*  The  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Henry,  Lord  Brougham. 
Philadelphia:  1841.    Lea  and  Blanchard.    2  vols.    r2mo. 

*  The  Works  of  Lord  Bacon,  with  a  Memoir,  and  a  Translation  of  his  Latin 
Writings.  By  Basil  Montague.  Philadelphia :  1841.  Carey  and  Hart.  3  vols. 
8vo. 

NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

Final  Report  of  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts.  With  more  than  300  Illustra- 
tions. By  Edward  Hitchcock,  L.L.D.  Northampton:  1841.  J.H.Butler.  2 
vols.    4to. 

Syllabus  of  L<%tures  on  Chemistry.  By  C.  U.  Shepard.  Charleston,  S.  Caro- 
lina :  1841.    S.  Babcock  and  Co. 

Physiology  and  Animal  Magnetism.  First  Book  of  Natural  History,  prepar- 
ed for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W.  S.  Ruschenberger.  Philadelphia: 
1811.    Turner  and  Fisher. 

*  Principles  of  Geology.  By  Charles  Lydl,  Esq.  Boston :  1841.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  and  Co.    3  vols.  12mo. 

*  TheElementsof  Gfeology.  By  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.  Boston:  1841.  Hilllard^ 
Gray,  and  Co. 

MEDICAL   SCIENCES. 

Jahr's  Manoal  of  HomoBpathie  Practice.  Edited,  with  Annotatioof ,  by  A. 
Gerard  HuU,  M.D.    New  York :  1841.    W.  Radde. 
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Melg^s  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery.  2d  Edition.  With  nomeroiu 
Engravings.    Philadelphia:   1841.    Kay  and  Brothers. 

The  Dublin  Dissector,  a  Manual  of  Anatomy.  Second  American  Edition. 
Edited  by  R.  Watts,  Jan.  New  York .  1842.  J.  and  H.G.  Langley.  1  toI.    8to. 

NEW    PERIODICALS. 

The  Boston  Miscellany  of  Literature  and  Fashion.  Edited  by  Nathan  Hale, 
Jun.    January,  1842.    Monthly. 

The  Amaranth ;  devoted  to  Literature.  W.  S.  Tisdale  and  Co.,  Editors. 
November,  1841.    New  York. 

NOVELS,    TALES,   AND    ROMANCES. 

Monaldi ;  a  Tale.  By  Washington  Allston.  Boston :  1841.  C.  C.  Little, 
and  J.  Brown. 

.Tales  by  the  Author  of  the  old  Painters.    Boston :  1841. 

Confession ;  or,  the  Blind  Heart.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ghiy  Rivers.''  Philadel- 
phia:  1841.    Lea  and  Blanchard.  3  vols.   l2mo. 

Wealth  and  Worth ;  or,  which  makes  the  Man  %  New  York :  1843.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

Sketches  from  a  Student's  Window.    By  S.  Q.  Goodrich.    Boston:  1841. 

*  Cecil  i  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb.  Philadelphia:  1841.  Lea  and 
Blanchard. 

*  De  Clifford ;  or,  the  Constant  Man.  By  the  Author  of  "  De  Vere,"  etc. 
Philadelphia :  1841.    Lea  and  Blanchard.    i  vols.    l2mo. 

*  The  Miser  ;  or.  Convicts  of  Lisnamora.  By  W.  Carleton.  Philadelphia: 
1841.    Carey  and  Hart. 

*  Greville ;  or,  a  Season  in  Paris.  By  Mrs.  Gtore.  Philadelphia  :  1841.  Lea 
and  Blanchard. 

*  Family  Record;  or,  the  two  Sisters.  By  Lady  C.  Bury.  Philadelphia: 
1841. 

*  Sturmer;  a  Tale  of  Mesmerism.  By  Isabella  F.  Romer.  Philadelphia: 
1841.     Lea  and  Blanchard. 

*  Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer.  With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  Philadelphia: 
1841.     Carey  and  Hart. 

*  CharUs  O'Malley.  With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  Philadelphia:  1841.  Carey 
and  Hart. 

*  Heads  of  the  People;  or,  Portraits  of  the  English.  Philadelphia:  1841. 
Carey  and  Hart. 

*  Valentine  Vox,  the  Ventriloquist.     Philadelphia:  1841.     Carey  and  EUut. 

*  Ten  Thousand  a- Year.    Philadelphia :   1841.    Carey  and  Hart. 

*  Stanley  Thorn.  By  the  Author  of  "  Valentine  Vox.*^  Philadelphia:  1841. 
Carey  and  Hart. 

*  Jacquerie.  By  Q.  P.  R.  James.  New  York :  1842.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
2  vols.    12mo. 

*  Barnaby  Rudge.    By  Boz.    Philadelphia :   1841. 

ORATIONS   AND   ADDRESSES. 

An  Address,  delivered  June  23d,  1841,  at  Washington  College,  before  the  Gra- 
ham Philanthropic,  and  Washington  Literary  Societies.  By  John  Blair  Dabney. 
Lexington,  Virginia :   1841. 

The  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Commercial  Profession;  a  Discourse  delivered 
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Art.  I.  — •  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud*  By  Charles 
Webb  Le  Bas,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  East  India 
College,  Hctts,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    London:  1836. 

Amono  the  mightiest  dramas  which  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed,  may  surely  be  classed  that  revolution  which,  in 
England,  for  a  time  prostrated  the  power  of  the  Stuarts, 
hewed  the  throne  down  to  a  block,  and  subjected  the  Church 
to  be  trampled  on  by  a  party  which  hated  its  time-honored 
services.  If  we  regard  the  high  motives  enlisted  in  this 
contest,  the  principles  which  were  at  stake,  and  the  moment- 
ous consequences  depending  on  its  result,  we  must  feel  that 
it  will  be  invested  with  a  still  increasing  interest,  as  long  as 
the  English  language  shall  continue  to  be  spoken. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  these  events 
took  place.  Six  generations,  too,  hare  passed  away  since  these 
busy  actors  "lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,"  and  we 
now  know  them  only  as  their  deeds  are  written  on  the  page  of 
history.  It  is  surely  time,  therefore,  that  we  form  our  esti- 
mate of  these  changes,  unbiased  by  any  whispers  of  preju- 
dice. Yet  the  reality  is  far  different.  We  question  much 
whether  this  generation  is,  on  the  whole,  more  competent  to 
form  an  impartial  verdict,  than  were  those  whose  &tbers 
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had  fought  for  the  king  at  Newbury,  or  those  who  rejoiced 
when  «•  the  man  Charles  Stuart,"  (as  they  contemptuously 
called  him,)  died  in  front  of  his  palace  at  Whitehall.  We 
still  read  those  histories  which  favor  our  previous  views,  and 
seldom  seek  in  the  cotemporaneous  records  of  that  day  to 
discover  on  which  side  was  the  truth,  when,  for  the  sake  of 
principle,  a  nation  was  divided,  and  old  friends  parted  to 
meet  no  more,  except  on  the  field  of  battle  under  opposing 
banners. 

And  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
leaders  in  those  scenes.  Cromwell  is  eulogized  on  the  one 
side  as  a  saint  and  statesman,  while  he  is  stigmatized  on  the 
other  as  a  fanatic  and  a  buffoon.  So  it  is  too  with  all  the 
minor  actors.  The  characters  of  Strafford  and  of  Vane  are 
to  this  day  subjects  of  discussion,  as  they  perhaps  always 
will  be.  The  monarchist  of  these  times  can  scarcely  admit 
that  there  was  anything  good  in  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans, 
while  the  dissenter  sneers  at  the  idea  of  any  religion  exist- 
ing among  the  adherents  of  the  king.  That  intolerant  tory, 
Dr.  Johnson,  could  not  yield  his  tribute  of  praise,  even  to 
the  divine  genius  of  Milton,  and  declared  that  the  admira- 
tion expressed  for  him  was  nothing  but  cant.  When  he  sat 
down  to  write  the  life  of  the  poet,  he  was  looking,  not  at  the 
bard,  but  at  the  secretary  of  Cromwell.  He  forgot  the  au- 
thor of  Paradise  Lost  and  those  noble  sonnets  which  shall 
live,  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  ha 
remembered  only  the  bigoted  politician  who  denounced  the 
prelacy  and  justified  the  execution  of  Charles. 

It  is  to  a  test  equally  unfair  that  Archbishop  Laud  has 
usually  been  subjected,  and  by  a  similar  standard  have  his 
claims  to  greatness  been  tried.  His  name  has  indeed  been 
a  party  one,  even  down  to  this  day.  Holding  the  highest 
office  in  the  English  Church  when  the  hour  of  her  trial  came, 
believers  in  the  same  faith  with  himself  have  sympathized 
in  his  sufferings  and  often  felt  themselves  bound  to  defend 
his  whole  career.  While  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  he 
has  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  canonized  by  the  Oxford 
divines,  a  late  publication  in  our  own  country  speaks  of  him 
as  "  England's  best  friend  and  bishop,  her  martyr  Laud."* 
Were  we  to  believe  all  we  read,  we  snould  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was,  even  in  this  life,  a  striking  instance  of  a 
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just  man  made  perfect  As  a  set-off,  however,  against  this 
extravagant  praise,  the  Edinburgh  Review  pronounces  him 
to  have  been  only  **  a  lower  kind  of  Su  Dominic,  difiering 
from  the  fierce  and  gloomy  enthusiast  who  founded  the  Inqui- 
sition, as  we  may  imagine  the  familiar  imp  of  a  spiteful 
witch  to  difier  from  an  archangel  of  darkness."* 

Now,  in  these  conflicting  statements,  which  is  the  truth  i 
We  answer,  neither.  The  truth,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
is  probably  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  Laud 
was  not  a  great  man,  neither  was  he  in  all  respects  a  con- 
temptible one.  His  character,  as  we  might  expect,  was 
mixed.  While  we  can  detect,  we  think,  but  few  of  the  attri- 
butes of  greatness,  we  can  at  the  same  time  find  some  traits 
to  excite  our  admiration. 

And  it  is  not  from  any  one  history  that  we  must  draw  our 
conclusions.  Divers  witnesses  must  be  summoned  to 
the  bar.  We  must  take  both  sides,  and  investigate  their 
statements.  With  Clarendon,  Bumetf  Heylin,  Evelyn, 
and  Laud's  own  diary  before  us,  we  may  sift  out  facts 
enough  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  his  true  position  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness.  It  is  thus  that  we 
intend,  in  this  article,  to  examine  his  life  and  character, 
availing  ourselves  of  the  writings  alike  of  his  friends  and 
enemies.  We  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  this  duty  fairly 
and  honestly,  unbiased,  if  possible,  by  prejudice.  At  this 
day  and  in  this  land,  we  have  no  interest  either  in  unduly 
exalting  the  merits  of  Laud  or  in  depreciating  his  worth. 
It  should  cease  with  us  to  be  a  party  question.  As  church- 
men, we  do  not  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  reverence  the  intel- 
lect of  the  archbishop,  any  more  than  as  advocates  of  the 
system  of  inductive  reasoning,  we  would  contend  for  the 
judicial  purity  of  Bacon,  or,  as  believers  in  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, feel  a  necessity  laid  upon  us  to  subscribe  to  Newton's 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  two  things  are  widely 
and  entirely  difierent. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  lives  of  Laud,  with 
which  the  world  has  for  two  centuries  been  favored.  They 
have  multiplied  from  the  fact,  that  his  history  furnishes  a 
capital  text  from  which  to  write  a  party  work.  Prynne, 
whose  days  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  hunting 
the  archbishops  down,  discoursed  most  voluminously  about 
him,  even  during  his  life.    Of  course,  the  paring  of  his  eaxBf 
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some  years  before,  under  Laud's  directions,  added  infinitely 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  wrote.  The  earliest 
regular  biography  of  this  prelate,  is  that  by  Heylin,  his  per- 
sonal friend  and  admirer,  who  saw  every  thing  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  enthusiastic  feelings.  He  was  therefore 
about  as  competent  to  detect  Laud's  faults,  as  Prynne  was  to 
understand  his  virtues.  The  latest  life  is  the  eloquent  work 
of  Mr.  Le  Bas,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  While  it  displays  a  more  moderate  tone,  and  a 
greater  discrimination  than  most  of  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  we  can  still  detect  throughout  it,  the  prejudices  of  an 
English  churchman. 

William  Laud  was  born  in  1573.  His  family,  thouffh 
humble,  was  still  respectable,  and  by  no  means  answered  the 
descriptions  of  his  enemies,  who  not  perceiving  that  if  his 
origin  was  lowly,  greater  credit  was  due  to  him  for  his  ele- 
vation, endeavored  to  disparage  him,  by  representing  his 
parentage,  as  "  contemptibly  mean  and  sordid."*  This  want 
of  elevated  birth  was  however  the  source  of  ceaseless  vexa- 
tion to  the  archbishop  in  after  years,  when  he  was  called  to 
mingle  with  the  noble  of  the  land.  Dr.  Heylin  gives  one 
instance  of  this  weakness  in  Laud,  which  fell  under  his  own 
observation.  Finding  him  one  day  in  his  garden  at  Lambeth, 
with  signs  of  unusual  commotion  in  his  countenance,  he  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  a^tation.  Laud,  in  reply,  produced 
a  printed  libel,  in  which  ne  was  described,  "  as  being  of  so 
base  a  parentage,  as  if  he  had  been  raked  out  of  a  dung-hill." 
The  answer  of  Heylin  was,  we  think,  more  fanciful  than  con- 
soling. He  reminded  the  primate,  that  "  Pope  Sextus  V.,  as 
stout  a  pope  as  ever  wore  the  triple  crown,  but  a  poor  man's 
son,  di(l  use  familiarly  to  say,  in  contempt  of  such  libels  as 
were  frequently  made  against  him,  that  he  was  born  of  an 
illunfrious  house,  (domo  natus  Ulustrif)  because  the  sunbeams 
{uissing  through  the  broken  walls  and  ragged  roof,  illustrated 
tjvt»ry  corner  of  the  homely  cottage  in  which  he  was  born."t 

His  childhood  and  youth  present  little  worthy  of  note,  ex- 
cept that  he  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  of  education,  and 
we  an*  told,  even  then  «*  was  esteemed  a  very  forward,  con- 
tidtMit,  and  zealous  person."  In  these  traits,  however,  it  may 
truly  bt»  said,  **  the  boy  was  father  of  the  man."  Having 
taken  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  be  was  appointed  reader  in 
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grammar  at  the  university  for  1598,  ordained  deacon  in  1600, 
and  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  the  following  year.  Here 
commences  Laud's  public  life,  and  from  this  time  until  the 
hour  of  his  death,  we  may  fairly  examine  his  actions  to 
determine  his  character. 

The  Church  at  this  time  was  in  a  fearful  condition.  The 
great  aim  of  many  of  its  leading  divines,  (like  some  in  this 
day,)  seems  to  have  been,  to  get  as  far  off  as  possible  from 
popery.  They  naturally  looked  upon  the  Romish  church  as 
embodying  all  that  was  evil,  and  their  only  care  was,  to 
show  in  doctrine  and  outward  forms,  that  they  utterly  repu- 
diated all  communion  with  it.  They  remembered  the  fires 
which  blazed  in  Smithfield  during  the  reign  of  the  bloody 
Mary,  and  the  thumb-screws  which  freighted  the  great  ar- 
mada, and  to  theirearsthe  name  of  papist  conveyed  the  idea  of 
every  thingthat  was  fearful.  They  fairly  shivered  at  the  thought 
of  any  sympathy  with  the  scarlet  lady.  And  with  some  this 
feeling  began  to  extend  even  to  the  rites  and  oiremonies  of 
the  church,  —  a  sad  portent  of  "  the  things  which  were  to 
come  after."  They  voted  a  decent  altar  to  be  "  the  unclean 
thing,"  the  sign  of  the  cross  an  abomination,  and  the  sur- 
plice a  rag  of  popery.  In  the  same  way,  in  doctrine  also, 
they  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  Calvinism,  maintained 
the  dark  theory  of  predestination  as  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  the  Christian  faith,  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession  of  bishops  as  a  fable,  and  scornfully  disregarded 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Upon  all  these  subjects  Laud's  views  were  correct,  for,  as 
Dr.  Young  remarked,  his  scheme  of  divinity  had  been  raised 
"  upon  the  noble  foundation  of  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  historians."  Yet  which  was  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  ?  How  were  the  minds  of  men  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  sounder  principles  of  the  first  and  purest 
ages  ?  Certainly  not  by  at  once  attacking  all  their  prejudices, 
and  forcing  them  to  place  themselves  in  a  hostile  attitude. 
There  was  needful  at  this  crisis,  in  the  champion  of  the 
Church,  both  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  gentleness  of 
the  dove.  Unfortunately,  Laud  possessed  neither.  His  was 
a  fiery  and  intemperate  zeal,  which  set  prudence  at  defiance, 
was  reckless  of  consequences,  and  which  therefore  uni- 
formly defeated  the  object  he  had  in  view.  We  wish  this 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  its  influence  can  be  traced  through 
the  whole  of  his  careen    Gathering  around  him,  as  years 
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aters  at  Athens,  and  about  to  commence  an  argument  against 
their  faith,  prefaces  it  with  a  compliment,*  Laud  plungea  into 
such  difficulties  with  the  spirit  of  an  angry  controversialist, 
and  displayed  a  vast  deal  more  of  ihe/ortiter  in  re,  than  of  the 
iuaviter  in  modo.  We  look  in  vain  to  see  him  *4n  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves."t 

Still  more  ill-timed  was  his  sermon  before  the  university 
at  a  later  day,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1614,  when  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Le  Bas,)  *'  he  ventured  on  some  expressions 
bitterly  offensive  to  the  Presbyterians."  Thus  be  went  oa 
during  his  residence  at  Oxford ;  and  what  was  the  result  f 
was  the  Church  benefited  ?  On  the  contrary,  she  was  in- 
jured by  the  violent  controversies  which  arose  with  him  who 
had  set  himself  forth  as  her  champion.  Every  step  which 
he  took  exasperated  his  old  enemies,  and  raised  up  a  swarm 
of  new  ones.  He  managed  to  get  into  a  bitter  altercation  with 
Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  to  bring  upon 
himself  the  undying  hatred  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Greorge  Abbot, 
afterwards  primate  of  England.  He  succeeded  in  fixing  such 
a  scandal  upon  his  name,  that  we  are  told  by  Heylin,  *'  it 
was  thought  dangerous  to  approach  the  heretic^  or  to  salute 
him  in  the  streets."|  Of  course,  his  influence  at  the  univer- 
sity was  entirely  destroyed. 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  period  of  the  arch- 
bishop's life,  because  we  consider  it  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole.  It  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  way  in  which  he 
acted  when  a  wider  theatre  was  open  before  him,  and  instead 
of  lecturing  the  university,  he  undertook  to  reform  the 
kingdom.  It  reveals  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  hava 
happened  to  a  man  possessed  of  ordmary  prudence  and  sel& 
control.    We  regard  it  too— -and  the  whole  of  his  career 

*  Acta  xTii.,  23. — ^^  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceiTe  that  in  all  things  ye  are 
vrjf  religious,"  Our  translation,  "  too  superstitious,"  conveys  an  erroneous  idea. 
(See  Dr.  Bloomfield's  critical  notes.) 

t  2  Tim.  ii.,  25. 

t  Heylin,  p.  54.  Even  the  excellent  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter  in  which  he  says, "  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find  you,  then 
I  could  tell  how  to  take  direct  aims,  wheieas,  now,  I  must  pore  and  conjecture.  To- 
day you  are  in  the  tents  of  the  ELomanists,  to-morrow  in  ours,  the  next  day  be- 
tween both,  against  both.    Our  adversaries  think  you  ours,  we  theirs.     Your 

conscience  finds  you  with  both,  and  neiiher How  long  will  you  be  in  this 

indiiferency  1  Resolve  one  way ;  and  know  at  last,  what  you  do  hold,  what  you 
should.  (Jast  off  either  yourwiogsor  your  teeth;  and  casting  off  this  bat-like 
nature,  be  either  a  bird  or  a  beast,^  etc.,  etc.  From  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  W. 
L., "  expostulating  the  cause  of  his  unsettledness  in  religion,''  etc.    (Decad.  iii., 
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teaches  the  same  lesson  —  as  a  melancholy  instance  of  one 
with  fair  talents,  learning  and  correctness  of  principle,  rei* 
dering  them  all  nugatory  by  a  beadatroog  and  intempera 
zeal. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  year  1605  had  been  market 
by  an  event  which  deeply  stained  Laud's  character, 
patron  at  this  period  was  Charles,  Lord  Mounljoy,  the  £ail 
of  Devonshire,  a  nobleman  high  in  favor  with  James  L  Law* 
was  induced  to  solemnize  the  marriage  oftheEarllolhe  Lad^ 
Penelope  Devereux,  with  whom  he  had  previously  beenguilqj 
of  an  intrigue,  which  had  caused  her  divorce  from  her  form 
husband,  Lord  Rich.  His  object  by  this  unioo  was,  to  girt 
legitimacy  to  the  children  of  their  criminal  intercourse, 
disastrous  indeed  was  the  result  to  all  concerned.  The  eai 
died  within  a  year  through  grief  at  the  anger  and  alienatia 
of  the  king,  "leaving  the  partner  of  his  fraUty  to  a  sorrowfM 
and  unhonored  widowhood.""  Laud  was  overwhelmw 
■with  shame  when  he  found  that  he  had  exposed  himself  tctM 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  and  ihe  upbraiding?  of  his  enemies*  ' 
Many  years  afterwards  wlieii  James  was  asked  to  create  hioa 
bishop,  his  answer  was  —  *'  was  there  not  a  certain  lady  who 
forsook  her  husband  and.  married  a  lord  that  was  ber  para- 
mour ?  Who  knit  that  knot  ?  Shall  I  make  a  man  a  prelate, 
one  of  the  angels  of  my  Church,  who  bath  a  flagrant  crime 
upon  bim  ?"t  Laud  himself  ever  afterwards  observed  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  as  a  penitential  fast,  while  the  very 
prayer  which  he  composed  reveals  the  fact,  that  he  committed 
this  error  in  opposition  to  the  light  of  conscience.  "  Behold," 
he  writes  in  ms  Diary —  "  I  am  become  a  reproach  to  ihy 
holy  name,  bij  serving  my  ambition,  and  the  sina  of  Others; 
which,  though  I  did  it  by  the  persuasion  of  other  men,  yet  my 
own  consdence  did  check  and  upbraid  me  in  it."i 

It  was  not  until  his  thirty-fourth  year  that  Laud  left  the 
university,  and  entered  upon  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest.  Mr. 
Le  Bas  informs  us,  that  "  of  the  life  and  habits  of  Laud  as  a 
parochial  clergyman  scarcely  any  notice  has  been  preserv- 
ed." We  can  well  believe  this,  for  with  such  marvellous  ce- 
lerity did  he  change  his  residence, —  having  five  livings  in 
less  than  four  years^  —  that  he  could  scarcely  have  entered 

•  Le  Bas,  p,  11.  t  Hacketi's  Life  of  Williamfi,  Pi.  i.,  p.  63.  t  Prayer  for 
Si.  Stephen's  Day. 

1  1607,  Vicarage  of  Stamford;  1608,  lining  of  Konh  Kelworth:  1609,  liTing  of 
Wert  Tilbury;  1610,  May  —  liTing  of  CuciBlone;  1610,  NoTsmber  — lirmg  of 
Norton. 
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on  his  dudes  in  one,  before  he  was  removed  to  another. 
From  this  time,  (under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Neile,)  his  rise 
was  gradual  though  slow,  gaining  a  stall  in  one  place,  a  pre- 
bendship  in  another,  an  archdeaconry  in  another,  and  a  dean- 
ery in  a  fourth,  until  in  1621  he  was  elevated  to  a  bishopric  in 
the  see  of  St.  David's.  For  this  last  promotion,  he  was  in- 
debted, we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Le  Bas,  to  "  the  friendly 
recommendation  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  of  Bishop 
Williams."  What  sympathy  could  have  existed  between 
that  infamous  courtier  Buckingham,  and  the  future  arch- 
bishop, we  cannot  imagine.  King  James  himself  seems  to 
have  had  some  little  doubt  of  the  fitness  of  Laud  for  a 
bishopric.  Hackett,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Williams,  relates  a 
conversation  which  that  prelate  had  with  James,  in  which  he 
tjrged  Laud's  claims  to  the  mitre,  and  the  king  as  strenuously 
argued  against  them.  At  last,  wearied  out,  we  are  told  the 
king  said  —  "  *  Then  take  him  to  you ;  but,  on  my  soul,  you 
will  repent  it!'  and  so  went  away  in  anger,  using  other 
words  of  fierce  and  ominous  import,  too  tart  to  be  repeated."* 
Laud  was  however  consecrated,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
house  of  peers. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  James  ofiers  but  little  for 
our  notice,  except  that  Laud  gathered  a  new  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion about  him,  by  being  known  as  the  confidant  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  his  mad  expedition  with  Prince  Charles  into  Spain, 
to  obtain  for  the  latter  a  princess  of  the  royal  family.  Of 
course,  the  whole  protestant  zeal  of  the  kingdom  was  arrayed 
against  this  popish  match,  and  the  prayer  which  the  bishop 
at  this  tinjc  recorded  in  his  diary,  that  "  the  way  might  be 
cleared  before  them,  in  their  great  adventure^^^  was  afterwards 
quoted  against  him  on  his  trial  as  a  petition  most  hostile  to 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.t  At  this  time  too,  he  quarrelled 
with  his  old  patron.  Bishop  Williams,  because  they  were  ri- 
val claimants  for  the  grace  of  the  immaculate  Buckingham.^ 
"  It  must  be  aJlowed,"  Mr.  Le  Bas  well  observes,  "  that 

♦  Hackett's  Life  of  Williams,  Pt.  i.,  p.  64. 

t  Prynne,  Breviat.,  p.  14,  Heylin,  p.  107. 

t  Mr.  Le  Bas  (p.  63}  suggests  another  reason  for  their  alienation  —  their  dif- 


question  whether  Williams  was  not  right.    Laud  certainly  failed  through  life  in 
his  plan.    That  of  Williams  might  possibly  haTe  suceesdad. 
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the  whole  affair  has  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  jealous  c 
tilion  between  two  courtiers,  for  the  favour  of  a  great  rnan.1 
At  length  in  1626  King  James  died,  leaviitg  to  his  ill-fat«' 
successor,  a  beleaguered  throne  and  Church. 

We  pass  rapidly  also  over  the  early  part  of  the  reign  i 
Charles,  merely  observing  that  honors  now  began  lo  ihickel 
upon  Laud,  as  (through  the  influence  of  Buckingham)  th^ 
power  of  his  rival  V  '"      He  was  appomta"^ 

to  attend  his  majest  e  closet;   in  the  san: 

year,  created   Bisho  Wells  j    and   ii 

translated   lo  the  see  am  this  time  he  becamq 

the  confidential  advi  nd  was  more  than  eve^ 

held  answerable  for  •  lade  by  that  unfortunate 

monarch.     Meanwhi  jles  increased, 

parliament   after  am  ved,  and    its  luembi 

returned  dissatisfied  to  nurse  up,  in   evenl 

county  of  England,  t  ;nation  of  their  conslS 

tuents.     It  is  at  this  j  rendon  commences  I 

magnificent  work,  the  ■■  tiistury  oi  trie  Rebellion,"  and  a 
most  decided  adherent  nf  the  royal  cause,  aii<l  a  friond  of 
Laud,  we  may  feel  safe  in  quoting  his  authority  when  neces- 
sary. We  may  rest  assured,  that  the  noble  historian  would 
never  speak  too  unfavorably  of  one  who,  in  those  perilous 
times,  bore  with  himself  "  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day." 
Bishop  Warburton,  too,  has  written  notes  upon  Clarendon, 
some  of  which  would  hardly  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
the  Alliance,  and  we  surely  cannot  be  accused  of  injustice 
if  we  also  quote  occasionally  the  opinions  of  this  staunch 
churchman. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  next  few  years  that  we  see  in  Laud 
many  things  which  set  forth  his  character  in  a  brighter  light. 
His  plans  of  reform  were  often  judicious.  He  labored  to 
restore  the  dilapidated  churches  and  cathedrals,  particularly 
St.  Paul's,  to  iheir  former  beauty,  that  they  might  be  rendered 
more  worthy  of  Him  lo  whom  they  were  dedicated. 


•  In  (he  Hi 
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profiieate:  —  "  I  do  humbly 
.  .  .  .,  . .  _  .ace's  former  favors,  and  lo 
a  ereaturt  gf  your  own,  itnttk  diad  only  by  yaitr  di/pleasvrt,  by  bringing 
mo  lo  Kiw  his  majeUy's  hand,  with  whom  I  took  leaTe  in  no  displeaaure  at  alU 
1  neier  wa*  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  by  any  laint  beaidei  yourMlf. 
7Vrji  nt  not  aver,  Most  noilt  loTd,to  offer  my  prayen  el  avt)  otitr  aUanP 
etc.,  etc. 
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"  His  spirit  in  him  strove 
To  cleanse  and  set  in  beauty  free 
The  ancient  shrines,  mindful  of  Him  whose  love 
Swept  with  the  scourge  His  Father's  sanctuary."* 

He  endeavored  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  performance 
of  the  service,  and  where  greater  interests  were  not  sacri- 
ficed in  the  attempt,  his  efforts  surely  were  praiseworthy. 
The  practice  (which  prevails  to  this  day  in  the  Church  of 
England)  was  again  revived,  of  requiring  a  title  from  candi- 
dates before  receiving  Holy  Orders,  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  not  be  ordained  without  some  specific  appointment  ia 
the  Church,  which  would  ensure  them  a  maintenance.  This 
salutary  rule  gradually  removed  from  the  Church  those  who 
could  not  provide  a  regular  support,  and,  (to  use  the  words 
of  Heylin,)  "  from  henceforth  we  hear  but  little  of  such 
vagrant  ministers,  and  trencher-chaplains,  (the  old  brood 
being  once  worn  out,)  as  had  heretofore  pestered  and  annoyed 
the  Church."t    Of  literature,  too,  he  was  ever  the  generous 

Eatron,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  shared  most  largely  in 
is  liberality4 

Thus  his  life  passed  on,  possessing  indeed  extensive  power, 
yet  at  the  same  time  learning  the  sorrows  and  perils  of  great- 
ness, and  discovering  but  too  truly,  that  a  mitre  may  some- 
times cover  an  aching  brow.  In  1633  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland.  Fifteen  years 
before  he  had  accompanied  James  in  a  similar  journey,  when 
that  monarch  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce  conformity  in 
religion  into  his  Scottish  dominions,  and  he  was  now  doomed 
to  see  the  same  failure  on  the  part  of  his  ill-fated  son.  The 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Southern  Church,  as  it  was  called, 
was  stern  and  unyielding ;  and  any  one  not  smitten  \^th 
utter  blindness  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  would  have  hesitated 
to  embark  in  an  enterprise  which  bid  fair  to  be  so  inauspi- 
cious.    He  must  indeed  have  been  laboring  under  a  species 

*  The  Cathedral,  by  Rev.  Isaac  yTilliams.  On  this  subject  nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  the  view  taken  by  Laud,  as  shown  by  a  passaf^e  of  his  speech 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "  Ever  since  I  came  in  place,  I  have 
labored  nothing  more  than  that  the  external  public  worship  of  God,  so  much 
slighted  in  divers  parts  of  this  king[dom,  mignt  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as 
much  decency  and  uniformity  as  might  be.  For  I  evidently  saw  that  the  public 
neglect  of  Goid's  service  in  the  outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty  lying  of  many 
places  dedicated  to  that  service,  had  almost  cast  a  damp  upon  the  true  antlinward 
worship  of  God.  vtkichj  while  we  live  in  the  body^  needs  external  helps^  and  all 
liUle  enough  to  keep  it  in  any  vigor  J* 

t  Heylm,  p.  255.  t  Le  Bas'a  Life,  pp.  213, 214. 
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of  insanity,  who  at  this  period,  looking  at  the  three  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  remembering  their  history, 
and  seeing  their  violent  prejudices,  could  have  dreamed  of 
forcing  them  all  into  a  perfect  uniformity. 

Yet  here,  as  usual,  Laud  never  paused.  As  Bishop  War* 
burton  well  says,  "  he  and  the  king  encouraged  and  inflamed 
one  another  in  their  ill-timed  and  indiscreet  zeal."  The 
attempt  was  made,  and  its  only  effect  was,  to  rouse  up  the 
elements  which,  ere  long,  were  to  burst  forth  into  civil  war. 
Bishops  were  appointed  to  the  different  sees,  and,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  nobility,  these  prelates,  (as  in  the  old 
Romish  days,)  were  invested  with  the  highest  civil  offices  of 
the  kingdom.  And  thus  the  king  left  Scotland,  followed  by  the 
suspicions  and  dislike  of  his  northern  subjects,  whom  be  was 
to  meet  no  more  until  they  were  arrayed  in  arms  against  him. 
Thus  baneful  in  this  instance  were  the  counsels  of  Laud, 
when,  according  to  custom,  he  listened  only  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  intemperate  zeal. 

The  return  to  London  beheld  Laud  elevated  to  the  high* 
est  point  of  ecclesiastical  greatness.  Archbishop  Abbot  had 
just  died,  and  he  was  nominated  for  his  successor.  Throufi[fa 
his  influence  his  old  friend  Dr.  Juxon  was  selected  to  fil^  the 
vacancy  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  also  appointed  lord 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom.*  As  Archbishop  of  Canterb-rv, 
Primate  of  all  England,  and  a  member  of  tne  Privy  Council, 
Laud  stood  in  importance  next  to  the  throne.  Yet  the  years 
of  his  greatness  were  to  be  few,  and  even  these,  clouded  as 
they  were  with  sorrow,  were  to  be  the  precursors  of  a  fear- 
ful fall.  The  storm  which  for  a  long  while  had  been  slowly 
gathering,  was  now  rapidly  darkening  the  horizon,  and  as 
men  gazed  upon  it,  "  their  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  after  those  things  which  were  coming  on  the  earth." 
Deep  was  calling  unto  deep,  and  on  every  side  were  the 
signs  of  the  gathering  strife.  The  least  discerning  could 
perceive  that  the  conflict  between  two  great  principles  was 
drawing  on,  and  that  soon  it  would  be  brought  to  open  issue. 
The  two  parties  which  divided  the  kingdom  were  assuming 
definite  forms,  and  the  names  of  cavalier  and  roundheaa 
began  to  have  a  meaning  and  significance,  which  they  will 

*  Clarendon  describes  the  storm  which  was  raised  among  the  nobility  by  thii 
appointment  to  a  civil  office,  vol.  i.,  p.  177.  "  The  resentment  of  the  nobility  OB 
this  occasion,"  adds  Bishop  Warbuitoo,  "  was  surely  mott  legitimate  and  "'^- 
sonable." 
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never  lose,  as  long  as  history  lasts.     In  this  strife,  Laud  for 
a  time  was  an  actor,  and  as  it  was  against  the  latter  of  these 

Earties  that  he  acted,  and  by  which  he  was  at  last,  in  the 
our  of  its  triumph,  doomed  to  death,  we  intend  to  devote  a 
page  or  two  to  a  consideration  of  its  principles. 

The  name  of  Puritan  is  with  many  in  this  day,  a  term  of 
scorn  and  reproach.  It  suggests  to  them  nothing  but  the 
picture  of  a  crop-eared,  whining  fanatic,  —  uncouth  in  his 
appearance  —  dealing  mightily  m  the  denunciations  of  the 
Old  Testament  —  zealous  even  unto  slaying  —  and  profess- 
ing to  have  "  the  praises  of  God  in  his  mouth,  and  a  two- 
edged  sword  in  his  hands."  But  whence  are  these  views 
drawn  ?  Nine  out  often,  we  may  venture  to  say,  form  their 
estimate  from  Scott's  novels.  Yet  we  might  as  well  take 
Wildrake  in  Woodstock  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  cava- 
liers, or  judge  the  tories  of  our  revolution  to  be  fitly  repre- 
sented by  the  cowboys.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  resort  to 
history,  we  find  that  the  enemies  of  the  Puritans  have  fore- 
stalled public  opinion,  by  becoming  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times.  The  standard  work  of  that  age  has  been  written  by 
the  grave  and  dignified  Clarendon,  from  whose  courtly  pre- 
judices they  of  course  could  expect  no  favor.  The  inndel 
Hume,  too,  hated  them  both  for  their  religion  and  politics, 
and  has  omitted  no  opportunity  of  blackening  their  charac- 
ters. Between  the  two,  we  wonder  not  that  posterity  finds 
it  difficult  to  believe  any  thing  good  of  them. 

And  yet,  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  look  upon  them,  as  we 
often  do,  so  entirely  as  a  religious  party  ?  Their  main  object, 
—at  first,  certainly — was  political,  not  ecclesiastical  change. 
Religion  indeed  mingled  with  it,  and  at  last  became  promi- 
nent, because,  in  overturning  the  throne,  they  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  crush  the  Church  which  was  bound  to  it.  Their 
leaders,  too,  found  it  useful  to  call  in  this  kind  of  enthusiasm 
to  elevate  the  feelings  and  zeal  of  their  followers,  yet  it  began 
not  with  this.  Presbyterianism  and  liberty  became  acciden- 
tally united,  yet  they  have  no  more  necessary  and  direct 
connection  in  the  English  Revolution,  than  infidelity  and 
liberty  had  in  the  French. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  we  commit  the  same  error 
in  the  view  we  take  of  the  whole  English  reforcnation.  It 
was  throughout  more  of  a  civil  than  an  ecclesiastical  change. 
We  see  a  nation  indeed  renouncing  the  dominion  of  Romish 
superstition,  and  adopting  a  purer  faith,  and  we  have  reason 
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•^        :  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 
e  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  850. 
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unjustifiable  stepi  —  yet  even  in  this  he  was  only  **  reaping 
the  whirlwind,"  when  he  had  himself  "  sown  the  wind. 

Posterity,  however,  has  discovered,  that  if  he  was  a  bad 
king,  yet  he  makes  a  most  admirable  martyr.  It  may  be  so, 
but  we  believe  he  himself  had  no  intention  of  becoming  one. 
He  certainly  had  no  particular  desire  to  go  to  the  block  for 
his  religious  principles.  In  1641  he  accepted  the  Scotch 
covenant,  which  stigmatized  the  liturgy  and  canons  as  popish, 
and  declared  episcopacy  unlawful.'*  In  1646,  when  he  need- 
ed the  aid  of  the  Irish,  he  agreed,  through  Lord  Glamorgan, 
to  establish  popery  in  that  kingdom,  on  condition  of  their 
assisting  him  with  ten  thousand  men.t  And  now  we  are  told, 
that  in  1649  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  We  had  always  supposed  that  martyrs  were 
made  **  of  sterner  stuff,"  and  that  a  gentleman  of  such  a  trian- 

Slar  conscience,  who  could  support  three  forms  of  faith  in 
ss  than  ten  years,  as  his  convenience  dictated,  could 
hardly  claim  a  place  in  their  "  noble  army."  We  confess, 
however,  that  when  we  see  his  portrait,  as  he  looks  down 
upon  us  with  that  melancholy  expression,  conveying  the  idea 
that  even  in  early  life  he  must  have  been  haunted  by  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  fate,  we  find  it  hard  to  keep  our  pity  from 
being  enlisted.  Yet  it  never  rises  so  high  that  we  should  be 
able,  were  we  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  declare 
with  an  easy  conscience,  on  each  thirtieth  of  January,  that 
we  are  horribly  afraid,  lest  "  the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  in- 
nocent blood  may  hereafter  be  visited  upon  us  or  our  pos- 
terity." Like  many  a  better  man,  the  manner  of  his  death 
has  invested  him  with  an  interest  which  he  never  deserved. 
Even  Laud,  who  probably  was  best  acquainted  with  him, 
has  declared,  **  he  knew  not  how  to  be,  or  be  made  great."|: 
We  admire,  indeed,  the  generous  devotedness  of  his  ad- 
herents ;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  it.  The  maxim  that  "  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,"  was  still  in  full  force,  and  there 
were  thousands  who  could  not  oppose  his  authority  because 
they  religiously  believed  it  was  by  divine  right  that  "  kings 
ruled  and  princes  decreed  justice."  The  prestige  which 
attended  royalty  was  still  undiminished,  and  even  fifty  years 
later,  when  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy avowed  the  doctrine  that    "  kings  existed  for  the 

*  Hume's  History  of  the  Reien  of  Charles  I.,  chap.  53.         t  Ibid.  chap.  58. 
t  Laud's  Autobiography,  p.  771. 
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good  of  the  people,  ant]  not  tbe  people  for  ihe  good  of  ki:  _ 
we  learn  from  St-  Himon,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trul 
striking  from  its  novelty,  yet  too  dangerous  to  be  openly 
published.*  Tlie  royalists  felt,  as  they  followed  their  mo- 
narch to  tbe  field,  that  hia  ancestors  and  their  own  had  bled 
together,  and  every  argument  which  romance  and  chivalry 
could  summon  was  on  their  side.  Around  them,  in  their 
ranks,  were  nobles  whose  lilies  had  come  down  from  the 
Noiman  conquest,  at  tated  banners  rich  with 

all  the  blazonry  of  ^  ,     While  their  antago- 

nists could  look  on  md  the  freedom  to  be 

worked  out  for  theii  eir  endeavors,  they,  on 

the  contrary,  could  past,  and  act  under  the 

inSuence  of  tbe  insp  s  of  the  olden  time. 

Yet,  among  the  ca  ny,  we  doubt  not,  who, 

under  the  prompting  gs,  espoused  the  cause 

of  Charles,  while  in  ul  they  felt  a  sad   mis- 

giving lest  ibey  shou  themselves  against  the 

cause  of  truth  and  ir.  3  must  have  been  those 

who  shared,  in  some  lucaBuic,  m  ..he  sentiments  of  Lord 
Falkland,  though  these  feelings  were  not  decided  enough  to 
induce  them  to  espouse  the  aide  of  the  parliament.  A 
high  sense  of  honor  seems  to  have  prevented  him  from 
abandoning  his  king,  while  bis  aflections  bound  him  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  his  convictions  of  duty  urged  him  not 
to  contend  against  the  Puritans.  From  tfais  proceeded  bis 
indecision  and  unhappiness.  He  dreaded  a  victoryto  either 
side.  As  himself  a  noble,  he  would  have  mourned  over  the 
prostration  of  the  cavaliers,  while,  as  an  Englishman,  be  felt 
that  their  triumph  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  liberty  of 
the  land.  He  went,  therefore,  sorrowing  about,  ever  reiter* 
ating  the  word  Peaces  until  at  Newbury  ne  recklessly  threw 
away  his  life  lest  he  should  witness  the  troubles  which  were 
at  hand.  Thus  warring  against  the  freedom  whose  beauty 
he  could  so  well  appreciate,  he  reminds  us  always  of  Bhaka- 
peare's  Othello,  urged  on  solely  by  a  sense  of  honor,  "  stii- 
liing  where  he  doth  love." 

We  assert,  then,  that  as  a  political  party  the  Puritans 
were  in  the  right.  It  was  as  tbe  war  went  on  that  tbe  reli- 
gious influence  gradually  increased,  until  it  at  last  perhaps  be- 
came predominant.     These  men,  indeed,  mingled  with  their 

•  Due  de  St.  Siman')  Memoin  of  Court  of  Louii  XIV,  mm!  the  Ragtncf. 
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nobler  feelings  a  fanaticism  which  sometimes  induced  them 
to  discard  much  which  invests  life  with  grace  and  beauty, 
yel  it  was  the  exterior  only  whjch  was  forbidding.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  whined  and  snuffled  and  canted,  called 
their  children  by  the  most  extraordinary  scripture  names, 
and  went  through  their  private  devotions  with  an  intense 
energy  which  enlightenedf  the  whole  camp ;  but  these  were 
exceptions.  Neither,  indeed,  were  the  stern  warriors  of 
Marston  Moor,  the  men  to  be  ridiculed  by  those  whom  they 
bad  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Their  very  fana- 
ticism nerved  them  for  the  field.  "  He  that  prays  best  and 
preaches  best,  will  fight  best,"  was  the  declaration  of  the 
sagacious  Cromwell.  There  were,  of  course,  hypocrites 
among  them,  who,  for  selfish  purposes,  imitated  the  language 
and  looks  of  the  godly;  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
where  thousands  were  gathered  together  from  every  rank  in 
life.  There  were  wild  enthusiasts,  too,  in  their  ranks,  bring- 
ing shame  and  mortification  upon  their  more  sober  brethren. 
This,  also,  must  be  expected  in  every  great  cause.  Luther 
was  preceded  by  Knipperdoling  and  accompanied  by  Carol- 
stadt.  But  men  with  whom  Vane  could  act,  and  for  whose 
cause  Hampden  was  willing  to  die,  could  never  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  ribald  courtiers  of  Charies  II.  Even  Hume, 
who  neglects  no  opportunity  of  fastening  his  ridicule  upon 
them,  allows  that  they  fostered  and  preserved  alive  the  spirit 
of  English  liberty,  which  but  for  them  had  perished. 

In  every  political  light  in  which  we  can  view  them,  we 
must  feel  that  the  administration  of  Cromwell  was  England's 
time  of  glory.  Then  she  dictated  to  Europe — ruled  the 
ocean  —  swept  the  Dutch  flag  from  the  seas  till  they  begged  for 
peace  as  a  boon  —  humbled  Louis  XIV.,  and  interposed  to 
rescue  the  persecuted  protestants  of  Piedmont.  Compare 
it  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  the  French  king,  when  Dunkirk  was  sold,  the  Dutch  fleet 
seen  in  the  Thames,  and  the  roar  of  their  cannon  heard  even 
at  Whitehall,  until  the  danger  was  averted  by  the  triple  alli- 
ance formed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  to  which  page  of 
her  history  will  an  intelligent  Englishman  turn  with  the 
greatest  pride  ? 

Look,  too,  at  the  stem,  yet  dignified,  and  severely  moral 
government  of  the  protector,  and  see  the  change  which  fol- 
lowed it.  Charles  returned  in  such  a  perfect  uproar  of  wel- 
come, that  he  was  forced  to  exclaim,  *'  Ods'  fisn  !  how  glad 
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these  people  all  are  to  see  me !  It  must  have  been  my  own 
fault  tnat  I  did  not  come  back  before."  But  the  first  night 
he  placed  his  foot  in  his  forefathers'  palace,  we  find  him 
taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  to  seduce 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  most  loyal  subjects.*  A  heartless 
profligate,  he  cared  for  no  one  but  himself,  and  his  only  set- 
tled principle  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  he  would 
not  go  on  his  travels  again  for  any  thing  or  any  body."  To 
all  who  would  know  the  meanness  and  despicable  emptiness 
of  this,  the  most  miserable  of  the  Stuarts,  we  can  commend 
the  Diary  of  Pepys,  where  they  will  find  an  abundance  of 
evidence,  vsque  ad  nauseam.  With  his  return  commenced 
the  age  of  licentiousness  and  vice,  when  worthless  courtiers 
and  abandoned  women  ruled,  and  the  king's  bastards  were 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  titles,  which  even  now  remind  us  of 
Nell  Gwynne  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Then  Christi- 
anity, driven  from  its  palaces,  mourned  in  the  secret  places 
of  the  land,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  "  was 
set  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way 
of  reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures 
of  the  world."t  Verily,  if  we  could  not  without  conscientious 
scruples  read  the  service  for  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.,  we 
certainly  could  not  unite  in  that  which  returns  thanks  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  son,  except  so  far  as  that  event  was  the  occasion 
of  the  Church  being  replaced  in  its  appropriate  situation.  It 
was  released  from  its  oppressive  legal  restraints  and  became 
again  the  authorized  religious  teacher  of  the  land,  and  for 
this  we  can  rejoice.  But,  beyond  this  we  see  no  benefit 
which  England  received  from  the  return  of  Charles;  a  fact, 
by  the  way,  which  the  people  themselves  soon  discovered, 
and  therefore  not  many  years  elapsed  before  they  were 
obliged  to  expel  the  worthless  family  of  the  Stuarts  fcr  ever 
from  the  land. 

As  writers,  too,  the  Puritans  have  added  some  of  the  proud- 
est names  to  the  literature  of  England.  Lightfoott  and 
Owen,  Gale  and  Baxter,  Bates,  Charnock  and  Howe,  in 
theology,  and  Selden  in  the  law,  belong  to  their  party.  Theirs, 
too,  is  the  almost  divine  Milton,  who,  when  he  has  "  his  gar- 
land and  his  singing  robes  about  him,"  seems  to  shake  from 

♦  Bancroft's  United  States,  vol.  i ,  p.  31.       t  Preface  to  Analogy  of  Religion. 

t  Lightfoot  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  assembly  of  divLDM 
durin?  the  revolutioD.  After  the  restoration  he  contbrmed  to  the  e8tabliih«d 
Churcn. 
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his  wings  all  the  entanglements  of  earth,  and  to  soar  into  a 
purer,  holier  region.  We  never  find  him,  like  Dante,  record- 
ing in  his  poems  his  partialities  as  a  partisan,  or  like  Da 
Vinci,  in  his  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  making  the  divine 
art  with  which  heaven  had  endowed  him  minister  to  his 
revenge.*  He  had  imbibed  a  loftier  inspiration,  and  in  the 
poet  forgot  the  strife  and  bitterness  of  the  politician.  Com- 
pare these  men  with  the  licentious  crew  who  ministered  to 
the  pleasure  of  Chariest  —  Rochester  and  Buckingham, 
Lovelace  and  Tom  D'Urfey,  whose  rhymes  then  were 
lauded  while  the  blind  Puritan  was  forgotten — and  then  say 
which  should  England  hold  most  in  reverence  f 

This,  then,  was  the  Puritan  party  —  one  surely  not  to  be 
made  "  a  hissing  and  a  curse"  by  all  posterity.     As  a  reli- 

?"ous  party,  we  repeat  it,  we  have  no  sympathies  with  them, 
heirs  was  a  narrow  bigotry,  which  discarded  the  beautiful 
services  of  a  Church,  which  had  come  down  to  them  through 
centuries  —  which  defiled  its  sacred  temples  and  scoffed  at 
its  holy  emblems,  that  they  might  thus  show  their  abhorrence 
of  popery.  Their  insane  crusade  afi[ainst  altars,  painted 
windows,  and  all  external  rites  and  emblems,  was  only  worthy 
of  the  northern  Vandals.  Yet,  for  the  cause  of  civil  freedom, 
we  thank  God  that  they  lived  and  acted,  for  we  in  this  land 
are  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  their  struggles.  Their  de- 
scendants are  with  us,  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country.  Their  spirit  burns  in  the  breasts  of 
countless  thousands.  The  spot  on  which  they  first  erected 
their  "  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness,"t  became  the  cradle 
of  our  freedom,  and  from  that  day  we  have  inscribed  upon 
the  very  foundation  of  our  political  edifice,  their  inspiring 
motto  —  "  Opposition  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

It  was  in  fierce  controversy  with  these  men  that  Laud 
spent  the  few  years  which  remained  to  him,  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  primacy.  Each  month  beheld  the  storm  thicken 
more  and  more  about  him,  until  at  last  it  burst  in  ruin  ou  his 

*  Dante,  in  his  "  Divina  Commedia/'  has  placed  iiis  Florentine  enemies  in  a 
Terjr  unenviable  situation  in  L'Inferno.  Da  Vinci  painted  the  portrait  of  a  Do- 
minican whom  he  hated,  as  Judas  Iscariot. 

t  Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  who  knew  them  all  well,  declares,  in  his  amusinc 
"  Memoirs  of  Count  Qrnramont,"  that  "  Providence  never  btfore  assembled 
together  so  many  rascals  without  han^ing^  them." 

t  How  beautiful  is  the  farewell  to  England  by  the  pil^ims  who  accompanied 
Winthrop!  "Our  hearts,'  say  they,  "shall  be  fountains  of  tears  for  your 
.  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness." — 
Ban€rofi*s  UniUd  StaUs,  toI.  i.,  p.  366. 
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head.  And  how  cJkl  he  meei  this  growing  dissatisfaction? 
Why,  every  step  which  he  look  tended  to  embitter  the  oppo- 
sition, and  draw  upon  himself  a  more  deadly  haired.  He 
endeavored  to  chain  the  mind  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and 
arrayed  against  the  disaffected  the  powers  of  the  slar  cham- 
ber. To  make  ihe  malter  worse,  the  three  individuals  selecT 
ed  for  punishment,  were  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  and  a  physiciai 
and  of  course  the  sympathy  of  their  brethren  was  at  one 
excited.  "  Every  profession,"  says  Clarendon,  "  with  anger 
and  indignation  enough,  thought  their  education,  and  degrees, 
and  quality,  would  have  secured  them  from  such  infamous 
judgments,  and  treasured  up  wrath  for  the  lime  to  come."^ 

The  most  noted  of  this  irio  was  William  Pryone,  a  barris- 
ter at  law,  who  wrote  a  stupid  book,  entitled  HUlriomasciz, 
against  plays,  dancing,  and  masques,  which  was  construed 
into  a  libel  on  the  queen,  because  her  majesty  was  a  patron 
of  such  diversions.  The  book  would  have  sunk  by  its  own 
weight  had  it  been  left  unnoticed,  but  instead  of  this,  the 
author  was  condemned  by  the  star  chamber  "to  have  his 
book  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ;  to  be  put 
from  the  bar,  and  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  hia  profession ;  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  to  be  degraded 
at  Oxford  ;  to  stand  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Cheap- 
side;  to  lose  both  his  ears, one  in  each  place;  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  thousatM  pounds,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment." 
This  sentence  was  executed  in  part,  but  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  book  became  celebrated,  and  Prynne  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  martyrdom  by  his  triumphant  fortitude, 
winning  for  himself  with  the  people,  the  title  of  William  At 
Conqueror.  The  sentences  of  Burton,  the  clergyman,  and 
Bastwick,  the  physician,  were  marked  with  almost  equal 
cruelty. 

Still  more  horrible  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Dr. 
Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scotch  divine, — whose  son  was  after- 
wards the  excellenl  Archbishop  Leighton, — ^for  having  written 
abook  against  prelacy;  iheKnanimowajudgment  of  the  star  cham- 
ber was,  "  that  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  poutids ; 
that  the  high  commission  should  degrade  him  from  his  min- 
istry ;  and  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at  West- 
minster, while  the  court  was  sitting,  and  whipped;  after 
whipping  be  set  upon  the  pillory  a  convenient  time,  and  have 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  171. 
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one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded 
in  the  face  with  a  double  S.  S.  for  a  sower  of  sedition  ;  that 
then  he  should  be  carried  back  to  prison,  and  after  a  few  days 
be  pilloried  a  second  time  in  Cheapside,  and  be  then  likewise 
whipped,  and  have  the  other  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  his 
other  ear  cut  off,  and  then  be  shut  up  in  close  prison  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life."* 

Mr.  Le  Bas  endeavors  to  exculpate  Laud,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  chargeable  with  all  the  odium  of  these  things. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  a  court,  all  the  members  of 
which,  however,  as  we  see  in  the  ca^e  of  Leighton,  concur- 
red in  the  sentence.  He  gave,  too,  his  opinion  against  them, 
or  as  it  is  expressed,  '*  spoke  bis  conscience.''  And  who  can 
believe  that,  with  his  power  and  influence  over  the  king,  his 
lightest  word  would  not  have  freed  them  from  their  sentence. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  his  cotemporary,  Bishop  Burnet, 
who,  speaking  ot  Laud's  defence,  says,  **in  most  particulars 
he  excuses  himself  by  this,  that  he  was  but  one  of  many, 
who  either  in  council,  star  chamber,  or  high  commission, 
voted  illegal  things.  Now,  though  this  was  true,  yet  a  chief 
minister,  and  one  high  in  favor,  determines  the  rest  so  much, 
that  they  are  generally  little  better  than  mere  machines  acted 
by  him.*'t  He  certainly  took  the  matter  very  coolly,  simply 
recording  in  his  diary  the  fact  of  their  punishment,  without  a 
word  of  disapprobation,  thus  —  "June  14.  This  day,  Jo. 
Bastwick,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Henry  Burton,  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity, and  William  Prynne,  Barrister  at  Law,  were  censured 
for  their  libels  against  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church."{  Gor- 
ton says,  «*  On  the  delivery  of  the  merciless  sentence  against 
that  enthusiast,  (Leighton,)  Bishop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap 
and  gave  thanks  for  it ;  an  action  which  is  recorded  in  all  the 
histories  of  the  time,  and  which  was  very  punctually  remem- 
bered on  his  own  downfall."^  However  this  may  have  been, 
we  think  that  in  every  point  of  view,  he  must  be  held  an- 
swerable for  the  sufierings  of  those  men. 

And  during  these  years,  who  was  Laud's  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  ?  None  other  than  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  a  nobleman  whose  cold-blooded  cruelty  and  heart- 
less profligacy  well  merited  the  title  which  Prynne  bestowed 
—  **  the  wicked  Earl."  11     He  caused  Lord  Mountnorris,  for 


iognphical  Dictionary,  Art.  Laud. 
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words  lightly  spoken  at  a  dinner  table,  nnd  which  he  thought 
Dot  sufficiently  reppcciful  to  himself,  lo  be  degraded  from  the 
army,  deprived  of  iiis  office  of  vice-treasurer,  committed  tO 
prison, and  sentencedtolosehiahead.  "He  wasdischargedf!? 
says  Clarendon,  "  with  his  life  ;  all  other  parts  of  the  sc 
tence  being  fully  executed."^  After  seducing  the  daughn 
in-law  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ely,  he  degraded  that  nobis 
man  from  office,  and  committed  him  to  prison,  upon  a  petitiM 
preferred  to  him  by  the  lady,  because  he  woultl  not  Bettl| 
upon  her  husband  "  more  of  his  land,  and  in  another  n 
than  he  had  a  mind  to,  and  than  he  could  legally  be  coin 

Eelled  to  do."+  And  jet,  Mr.  Le  Bas  soys,  "  In  the  arch.  _ 
ishop,  Strafford  Ibund  a  spirit  exactly  congenial  with  bis 
own.  The  result  of  ibis  similarity  was,  an  inviolable  friend- 
Bbip."t  What  on  array  of  patrons  for  a  Christian  bishop  ! 
Devonshire,  Buckingham,  and  Slraflbrd,  each  one  branded 
with  the  deepest  sins  of  licentiousness. 

IVeilher  was  Wentworlh's  public  life  belter  than  his  private. 
At  first  a  leading  member  of  the  Puritan  party,  he  had  apos- 
tatized on  llie  bribu  nf  a  pecragL',  and  from  honcefiirtb  be 
persecuted  ihe  faith  which  once  he  professed.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  his  bitterness  burned  against  the  party  he  had 
abandoned,  with  an  ever  increasing  violence.  The  unfortu- 
nate Puritans  who  fell  into  his  power,  realized  that  he  waa 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  line  — 


"  They  m 


T  pardon  who  hare  done  the  wrong." 


His  efforts  were  all  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  des- 
potism. He  had  declared  that  "the  litde  finger  of  the  pre- 
rogative should  lie  heavier  upon  the  people  than  the  loins  of 
the  law,"  and  all  that  he  could  do  through  life  to  effect  this 
end  was  tried.  He  advised  the  king,  (and  the  advice  cer- 
tainly was  most  judicious !)  to  procure  a  recognition  of  hif 
right  to  keep  a  standing  army,  because  this  would  "  for  ever 
vindicate  tne  monarchy  at  home  from  under  the  conditions 
and  restraints  of  subjects."  Most  amply,  therefore,  was  the 
charge  sustained  against  him,  when  he  was  put  on  trial  for  his 
life,  for  "  an  endeavor  to  oveilhrow  the  fundamental  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power."§ 


id™,  lol.  i.,p.33l. 
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And  yet,  if  there  is  one  individual  in  this  reTolution,  whose 
fate  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  posterity,  it  is  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  His  splendid  abilities  Tvm  our  admiration,  as  they 
did  that  of  the  court  which  doomed  him  to  death.  The  firm- 
ness with  which  he  received  his  sentence,  and  the  generosity 
with  which  he  wrote  to  the  king,  releasing  him  from  his 
promise  to  see  him  uninjured,  and  advising  him  to  pass  the 
bill  for  his  condemnation,  **  that  so  his  death  might  free  the 
kingdom  from  the  many  troubles  it  apprehended," — all  unite 
in  rendering  us  forgetful  of  the  crimes  which  brought  him  to 
his  end.  Charles,  however,  was  incapable  of  the  same  gene- 
rosity, and  was  glad  to  attempt  to  save  himself  by  surren- 
dering up  to  justice  his  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy.  Straf- 
ford, therefore,  died,  flung  away  by  the  ungrateful  monarch 
whose  faithful  tool  he  had  ever  been.  Yet  in  every  light  in 
which  we  can  regard  him,  through  life,  and  particularly  at 
this  eventful  crisis,  his  great  abilities  rendered  nim  England's 
worst,  most  dangerous  enemy. 

But,  even  after  his  execution  was  over,  it  was  evident  that 
the  party  now  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  power,  and  to 
be  conscious  of  its  strength,  was  not  to  be  propitiated  by  this 
one  offering.  Tliey  demanded  another  victim,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, even  if  possible  more  odious  than  Straf&rd  himself, 
was  the  one  towards  whom  all  eyes  were  turned.  Those 
measures  had  already  commenced,  which  ultimately  were 
to  be  his  ruin.  Laud's  career,  indeed,  although  he  struggled 
against  the  tide  for  four  years  longer,  was  evidently  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  In  the  beautifully  expressive  language  of 
Scripture  —  "  with  him,  the  day  was  passing  away,  and  the 
shaclows  of  the  evening  were  stretching  out."  At  length,  in 
1641,  the  burst  of  indignation  became  so  loud  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  —  even  the  Scots  sending  in  their  charges 
against  him,  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in  their 
land,  —  that  parliament  prepared  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  he  was  placed  in  confinement  in  the  tower.  The  justice 
of  these  articles,  which  were  at  first  fourteen  in  number,  (ten 
being  afterwards  added,)  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss. 
They  include  a  mixture  of  political  and  religious  oflfences. 
Take,  for  example,  the  first  three  as  a  specimen  : 

1.  That  the  archbishop  had  traitorously  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  persuade 
the  king  that  he  might  levy  money  without  the  consent  of 
parliament. 
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2.  That  he  had  encouraged  sermons  and  publications  tend- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power. 

3.  That  he  had  interrupted  and  perverted  the  course  of 
justice  at  Westminster  Hall,  etc.,  etc. 

We  cannot  believe  that  these  specific  charges  could  ever 
have  been  proved  against  Laud,  and  yet  his  whole  course 
furnished  ample  grounds  for  an  impeachment.  He  had  pos- 
sessed the  private  ear  of  the  king,  and  been  for  years  the 
great  enemy  of  liberty  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  this  he  de- 
served punishment.  Yet,  although  every  intelligent  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  England,  must  have  been  convinced  of 
this  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  fix  on  any  overt  act  which  could 
be  called  treason.  The  archbishop  had  been  always  acting 
quietly  behind  the  scenes.  Parliament  was  thus  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  framing  charges,  some  of  which  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  substantiate,  though  the  spirit  of  all  of  them 
was  undoubtedly  true.  The  matter,  therefore,  was  put  some- 
what on  a  false  issue.  Could  he  have  been  tried  on  the 
general  charge  of  "  attempting  to  establish  arbitrary  power,** 
the  justice  of  his  conviction  would  have  been  evident.  "  He 
was,"  says  Bishop  Warburton,  "  for  an  arbitrary  king  and 
an  intolerant  Church."  Yet,  when  they  came  down  to  par- 
ticulars, the  matter  was  not  so  tangible. 

But  the  manner  of  his  punishment  was  most  unjustifiable 
and  cruel.  There  was  no  reason  for  dooming"  to  death  an 
old  man  approaching  his  seventieth  year.  It  would  have 
answered  all  the  desired  ends,  to  have  rendered  him  harm- 
less by  removal  from  the  king,  on  whose  mind  his  violent 
counsels  had  exerted  a  pernicious  influence.  Stripped  of  his 
civil  offices,  and  sent  back  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  his  diocese,  he  might  well  have  been  permitted  to  linger 
out  the  few  wasting  fragments  of  his  life,  while  the  storm  of 
war  should  roll  around,  j'et  touch  him  not  in  his  retirement* 

As  it  was,  for  four  years  he  was  kept  a  prisoner,  before 
the  time  came  for  his  violent  release  from  this  world,  which 
must  surely  have  appeared  to  him,  what  Hooker  calls  it,  "  a 
world  of  perturbations."  And,  during  this  interval,  ingenuity 
appears  to  have  been  exhausted  in  heaping  upon  him  miser- 
able and  petty  vexations  to  break  down  his  spirit.  Given 
over  to  the  custody  of  his  personal  enemies,  —  •'  an  old  weak 
man  for  vengeance  thrown  aside,"  —  his  treatment  seems 
rather  to  have  been  dictated  by  private  revenge  than  by  a 
desire  to  pursue  calmly  the  ends  of  justice.     His  venerable 
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age,  which  surely  should  have  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  and  the 
dignified  stations  he  had  held,  were  both  forgotten.  Lambeth 
palace  was  changed  into  Lambeth  prison,  and  Leighton, 
whom  lie  hid  formerly  punished  with  such  severity,  and 
who  was  now  half-crazed  by  his  sufierings,  was  appointed 
bis  jailor.  The  most  miserable  bigots  of  the  Puritan  party — 
men  who  have  always  been  its  disfi;race  and  shame — were 
let  loose  upon  him,  and  it  seems  to  bave  been  with  them  al- 
most the  breath  of  life,  to  trample  on  the  fallen  prelate.  To 
use  his  own  words,  "  he  drunk  the  cup  of  the  scornings  of 
the  people  to  the  very  bottom."  At  last,  the  preparations  for 
bis  aeath  were  complete,  and  the  sentence  was  passed,  that 
he  should  be  beheaded.  It  was  on  the  tenth  of  January, 
1645,  that  this  sentence  was  executed,  and  a  single  blow 
delivered  Laud  for  ever  from  his  persecutors.  He  met  his 
fieUe  with  a  firmness  well  becoming  the  Christian  bishop, 
meekly  replying  on  the  scaffold  to  the  harassing  questions  of 
the  fanatics  who  disturbed  his  last  moments —  *'  cupio  dissolvi^ 
et  esse  cum  Ckristo.^^ 

But  while  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
archbishop,  by  the  fiery  trials  through  which  he  passed,  and 
the  nature  of  his  death,  the  question  must  be  asked,  —  was 
this  martyrdom  ?  So  say  the  present  Oxford  divines,  who 
quote  him  as  Laud,  archbishop  and  martyr,  and  place  him 
before  the  world  as  a  finished  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  ex- 
cellence. So  churchmen  have  generally  been  accustomed  to 
think.  "He  died,"  says  Mr.  Halherell,  "a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  being  persecuted  even  unto  the  death  by 
bloodthirsty  and  remorseless  Calvinists  of  that  gloomy  pe- 
riod."* We  feel,  however,  obliged  honestly  to  dissent  some- 
what from  this  opinion.  Martyrdom  is  rightly  defined  to  be 
"the  suffering  of  death  on  account  of  one's  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  the  gospel."  Now  had  Laud  been  offered  to  renounce 
the  Church  or  die,  and  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  we 
should  readily  have  admitted  his  claim  to  a  place  in  "  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs."  But  it  was  far  different.  He  did 
not  choose  to  die,  but  he  was  forced  to  die.  He  could  not 
help  himself.  He  had  tvnmnized  over  the  land  for  years, 
ana  now,  when  the  parliament  held  the  power,  they  were 
resolved  to  pay  off' old  scores. 

♦  Life  of  Laud  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hathcrell,  prefixed  to  Laud's  sermons.    Oxford, 
1839. 
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If  this  was  martyrdom  at  all,  it  was  that  which  was  politi- 
cal, not  religious.  The  commons  impeached  him  as  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  king,  not  as  a  Christian  prelate.  He  had  been 
entirely  out  of  place,  and  suffered  accordingly.  When  we 
hear  churchmen  bewailing  his  martyrdom  on  account  of  his 
Episcopal  office,  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  wflirlike 
bishop  who  fought  at  Agincourt.  Being  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  pope  demanding  his  release  as  a  son  of  the  Church,  King 
Henry  sent  back,  by  way  of  answer,  the  prelate's  battered 
suit  of  armor,  with  the  message  —  **  this  have  we  found : 
know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no." 

And  so  it  was  with  Laud.  He  put  himself  forward  in  the 
hot  and  fiery  conflicts  of  the  day,  and  when  the  two  parties 
came  to  the  onset,  he  was  crushed  between  them.  As  an 
ecclesiastic,  the  lords  and  commons  were  alike  indignant  to 
see  him  acting  as  prime  minister.  It  might  have  answered 
in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  clergy  alone  were  learned ;  Jbut 
those  days  were  over.  They  now  felt  a  bitter  jealousy  of  the 
churchman  who  intruded  into  political  office.  In  this,  then, 
Laud  was  most  sadly  behind  the  spirit  of  the  times,  when  he 
declared,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  "that  nothing  tended  so  ef- 
fectually to  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  Church  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  churchmen  to  places  of  high  trust  in  the 
slate.''^ 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  had  he  been  contented  with  his 
appropriate  sphere  as  a  Christian  bishop,  he  might  have  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  peaceably  m  his  bed.  And  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Bishop  Juxon.  With 
greater  political  sagacity  he  saw  the  rising  storm,  and,  resign- 
ing his  office  of  lord  treasurer,  desired  the  king  "to  receive 
the  staff*  into  his  hand,  and  give  him  leave  to  retire  to 
the  sole  care  of  his  bishopric'^t  Although  he  afterwards  at- 
tended his  royal  master  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  political  opi- 
nions were  well  known,  yet  we  hear  of  no  design  on  the  part 
of  the  commons  to  transform  him  into  a  martyr.  His  future 
life  is  thus  summed  up  by  Clarendon  in  a  single  sentence  — 
"he  enjoyed  the  greatest  tranquillity  of  any  man  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  throughout  the  whole  boisterous  and  destroying 
time  that  followed,  and  lived  to  see  a  happy  and  blessed 
end  of  them,  and  died  in  great  honor  and  glory."J  Why 
might  not  Laud  have  followed  his  example  ? 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  152.         t  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  321.        t  Ibid.,  p.^322. 
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Politics,  too,  at  that  time  were  a  most  desperate  game.  The 
stakes  were  high,  and  were  contested  accordingly.  It  was 
played  out  by  a  few  aspiring  men,  and  wo  to  the  loser! 
There  was  no  quiet  retreat  when  a  party  went  down,  —  no 
easy  gliding  back  to  quiet  life.  The  motto  was,  va  vi^tis. 
They  died,  like  Strafiord,  a  bloody  death,  or  were  forced 
to  flee  their  country  and  live  in  exile,  like  Shaftsbury  and 
Bolingbroke,  or  were  banished  like  Clarendon.  Into  this 
perilous  contest  Laud  entered.  He  lost,  and  the  Puritans 
won  the  game.  Who,  then,  has  a  right  to  canonize  him  as 
a  martyr,  and  call  on  us  to  weep  over  him,  as  one  who  fell 
in  defence  of  the  Church  ? 

Such  was  the  archbishop,  and  we  trust  that  this  hasty 
sketch  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  for  themselves  some 
estimate  of  his  character.  Its  worst  point  was  a  want  of  judg- 
ment,—  an  inability  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non-essen- 
tials. He  was  often  contending  for  minute  points,  which  pro- 
duced bitterness  in  the  minds  of  the  enemies,  and  often  ot  the 
friends  of  the  Church,  while  more  important  interests  were 
injured.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  Archbishop  Abbot  had 
not  already  reduced  the  Church  too  low  to  admit  of  its  being 
saved,  yet  Laud  was  the  most  untit  person  in  the  three  king- 
doms to  make  the  attempt.  "The  violence  of  Archbishop 
Laud,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "and  bis  promoting  arbi- 
trary power,  ruined  himself  and  the  Church  both."*  Though 
a  high-minded,  he  was  still  a  very  narrow-minded  man.  It 
needed  a  prelate  with  the  noble  intellect,  the  broad  views, 
and  the  expanded  mind  of  Strafford,  to  take  the  helm  in  this 
hour  of  danger.  Laud  possessed  not  one  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. "He  was,"  to  give  again  Burnet's  opinion,  "a 
hot,  indiscreet  man,  eagerly  pursuing  some  matters  that  were 
very  inconsiderable,  or  mischievous,  such  as  setting  the  com- 
munion table  by  the  east  wall  of  churches,  bowing  to  it  and 
calling  it  the  altar,  the  suppressing  the  Walloon's  privileges, 
the  breaking  of  lectures,  the  encouraging  of  sports  on  the 
Lord's  day,  with  some  other  things  that  were  of  no  value ; 
and  yet  all  the  zeal  and  heat  of  that  time  were  laid  out  on 
these."t  And  such  is  precisely  the  account  given  by  all  his 
cotemporaries,  even  those  who  were  his  friends.  When  the 
Churcn  was  struggling  for  her  very  existence,  he  was  con- 

*  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Timet,  p.  910.  t  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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tending  about  the  proper  position  of  the  altar.*  When  she 
was  at  her  last  gasp,  he  was  fighting  for  the  sign  of  the  cross* 
He  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Charch  is  only  the  scaffi)lding 
by  which  religion  is  to  be  built  up,  not  religion  itself. 

For  example  —  when  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter, we  find  him  entering  at  once  upon  some  reforms  which 
were  unimportant,  and  might  easily,  if  necessary,  have  beea 
introduced  by  degrees,  but  which  he  forced  violently  forward. 
Two  of  these  were,  "removing  the  communion  table  to  the 
east  of  the  choir,"  and  establishing  among  "  the  clerfi;y,  and 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Church,  the  practice  ofa  reve- 
rent obeisance  on  entering  the  choir."t  The  consequence 
of  his  hasty  and  violent  zeal  was,  that  his  bishop  was  so 
offended,  as  to  vow  that  he  would  never  more  enter  the  walls 
of  the  church  —  a  resolution  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  cause 
of  religion  gained  enough  by  the  above-named  reforms,  to 
compensate  for  the  quarrel  which  took  place  among  its  higher 
officers.  Such,  too,  was  the  course  he  inculcated  upon  bis 
clergy,  after  he  became  bishop,  and  the  effect  is  thus  told  by 
Clarendon, —  "  1  know  not  how.  the  prosecution  of  it  with  too 
inuch  affectation  of  expense,  it  may  be,  or  with,  too  much 
passion  between  the  ministers  and  the  parishioners,  raised  an 
evil  spirit  towards  the  Church,  which  the  enemies  of  it  took 
much  advantage  of,  as  soon  as  they  had  opportunity  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it."t 

These  qualities  alone  would  have  utterly  unfitted  Laud  for 
the  post  he  held.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  been  intended  by 
nature  for  a  parish  priest,  to  promote  discipline  under  the  au- 
thority of  another.  His  charge  would  soon  have  been  reduced 
to  the  most  delightful  uniformity  in  all  their  practices.  He 
was  just  the  man  to  have  scrupulously  enforced  the  collection 
of  his  tythcs  as  a  religious  duty,  and  with  infinite  zest  to  have 

Srosecutcd  all  erratic  dissenters  in  the  court  of  the  arches. 
lut,  of  greatness  he  possessed  not  a  single  attribute.  "Noth- 
ing," Bishop  Burnet  truly  remarks,  "  but  the  putting  him  to 
death  in  so  unjustifiable  a  manner,  could  have  raised  bis  cha- 
racter ;  which  indeed  it  did  to  a  degree  of  setting  him  up  as  a 
pattern,  and  the  establishing  all  his  notions  as  a  standard,  by 

♦  "  New  books,"  says  Clarendon,  "  were  written  for  and  against  this  new 
practice,  with  the  same  earnestness  and  contention  for  victory,  as  if  the  lifo  of 
Christianity  had  been  at  stake." — Vol.  i.,  p.  172. 

t  Le  Bas's  Life,  p.  28.       X  Clarendon,  toI.  L,  p.  171. 
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which  judgments  are  to  be  made  of  men,  whether  they  are 
true  to  the  Church  or  not."^  He  has  become  celebrated  by 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Circumstances  connected  him 
with  great  events,  and  thus  he  has  come  down  to  us,  like  a 
fly  preserved  in  amber.  Had  he  lived  a  little  earlier,  or  a 
little  later,  his  life  would  never  have  been  written. 

Even  his  portrait  reveals  his  character.  There  is  no 
depth  of  thought,  no  loftiness  of  purpose  written  on  that  nar- 
row brow,  or  lighting  up  those  contracted  features.  Not  even 
the  magnificent  painting  of  Vandyck  can  invest  his  counte- 
nance with  dignity.  We  know  of  but  one  way  in  which 
Laud  can  be  changed  into  a  great  man,  and  this  has  been 
plsLinly  pointed  out,  we  think  we  may  say,  discovered,  by 
the  editor  of  his  autobiography.  After  objecting  to  the  other 
arguments  of  defence  set  up  in  his  behalf  as  being  insufficient, 
as  indeed  they  are,  he  adds,  "  One  other  way  remains. 
To  take  the  archbishop's  bigotry,  superstition,  narrow-mind- 
edness, rudeness,  and  intolerance,  to  translate  them  out  of 
these  ungainly  words  into  Church  vocabulary,  and  ground  our 
respect  and  reverence  for  his  memory  on  this — that,  while  he 
bad  also  common  virtues  like  common  men,  he  had  as  well 
those  higher  and  nobler  and  larger  features  of  an  ancient 
churchman  which  we  first  ceased  to  love  and  are  now  come 
scarcely  to  understand."t  We  confess  that  when  we  first 
met  with  this  passage,  we  read  it  over  several  times  to  see 
whether  our  eyes  did  not  deceive  us,  and  whether  the  writer 
could  be  in  earnest.  It  surely  is  a  summary  wav>  and,  we  may 
add,  it  is  the  only  way  in  wnich  this  result  could  be  produced. 
No  force  of  reasoning  will  prove  black  to  be  white.  The  only 
way  is,  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  then  resolutely  to  believe  that 
it  is  white.  Thus,  the  image  of  Laud  enters  the  mind  of 
his  editor  with  some  of  the  worst  traits  of  the  middle  ages» 
and  in  a  few  moments  it  comes  forth  the  counterpart  of  the 
Apostle  John.  It  is  like  the  magic  touch  in  the  fairy  tale, 
which  in  an  instant  transforms  the  Cinderella  of  the  kitchen 
into  a  princess  robed  in  beauty. 

Even  Laud's  literary  works  can  scarcely  be  said  "  to  live 
after  him."  Except  his  autobiography  which  throws  some 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  times,  they  have  scarcely  been 
heard  of  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  the  Oxford  divines 
lately  reprinted  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  and  a  small  book 

•  Burnet,  p.  31.  t  Autobiography — Preface,  p.  tii. 
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containing  his  private  devotions.  Bishop  Warburton,  speak- 
ing of  the  claim  set  up,  that  he  was  "  a  scholar  of  sublime 
parts,"  adds,  '*  he  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  by  the  history 
which  he  wrote  in  the  lower,  of  his  trial  and  suflferings ;" 
while  Burnet  pronounces  the  same  work  to  be  "  a  very  mean 
performance."  We  never  indeed  met  with  a  man  who  had 
lo  any  extent  waded  through  his  writings. 

Of  his  violence  and  cruelty  we  have  already  spoken.  His 
friend  Clarendon  owns  that  he  was  "  vindictive  and  unjust." 
Even  in  his  manners  he  was  repulsive.  "  He  was,"  says 
Warburton,  '*  rude  and  brutal  to  all  suitors."  Better  indeed 
would  it  have  been  for  him,  had  he  learned  a  lesson  from 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  said,  that  ••  if  he  had  not  spent  as 
much  time  in  civilities  as  in  business  he  had  undone  his 
master."  Above  all  things,  he  wanted  "the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit."  When  opposed  in  debate,  he  forgot 
that  he  was  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  remembered 
only  that  he  was  a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  cotemporaries 
understood  this  failing,  and  it  evidently  caused  them  to  look 
upon  him  with  contempt.  They  used  his  infirmities  to  make 
him  ridiculous,  and  lessen  his  influence  with  the  king. 

We  can  imagine  such  a  scene  at  the  council  board. 
There  is  Charles,  with  his  calm,  melancholy  features,— 
Strafford,  with  that  magnificent  brow  which  even  now 
.  charms  us,  as  we  look  upon  his  picture,  —  the  courtly  Lord 
Cottington,  —  the  noble  Earl  of  Northumberland,  —  and  the 
two  secretaries,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Sir  Francis  Winde- 
banck.  These,  if  we  may  credit  their  cotemporaries,  were  all 
men  of  elegance  in  their  demeanor;  for  Charles,  like  his 
father,  loved  manly  beauty,  and  endeavored  to  gather 
around  him  those  who  possessed  it.  A  discussion  arises ; 
perhaps  on  the  question,  whether  the  king  has  a  right  to  seize 
private  property  in  making  his  intended  deer-park  at  Rich- 
mond. The  archbishop  opposes  it,  and  finding  others  not 
agreeing  with,  ^^ grows  into  muck  passion.  Cottington, 
glad  to  see  him  so  soon  hot,  and  resolved  to  inflame  him 
more,  very  calmly  replies  to  him,  *  that  he  thought  a  man 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  hinder  the  king  from  pur- 
suing his  resolutions,  and  that  it  could  not  but  proceed  from 
want  of  affection  to  his  person,  and  that  he  was  not  sure  that 
it  might  not  be  high  treason.'  The  other,  upon  the  wildnesi  of 
his  discourse^  in  great  anger  asks  him,  *  why  ?  from  whence  he 
had  received  that  doctrine  f '     He  says,  with  the  same  temper. 
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Jitl  not  wish  the  king's  health,  could  not  lovf 
id  they  who  went   about  to  hinder   his  taking  recreation, 
lich  preserved  his  health,  might  be  thought,   for  anght  he 
lew,  guilty  of  the  highestcrimes.'      Upon  which,  the  arch- 
bishop in  great  rage,  and  with  many  reproaclict,  leaves  him."* 

Now,  here  is  a  dispute  copied  word  for  word  from  Claren- 
don. This  particular  discussion,  indeed,  did  not  take  place 
at  the  council  board,  yet  it  is,  we  believe,  but  an  illustration 
of  what  often  did  happen  there.  We  can  picture  to  our- 
selves the  archbishop's  eyes  lighting  up  with  anger,  as  he 
Bplultered,  and  his  narrow  (eatures  convulsed  with  ferocity,  as 
Jpottington  coolly  stirred  him  up,  that  very  coolness  adding 
the  intensity  of  his  indignation.  They  evidently  knew 
man  and  used  him  accordingly.  But  who  that  much 
Valued  his  life  would  have  tried  this  experiment  with  Went- 
wnrth  ?  Before  his  commanding  intellect,  they  quailed.t 
One  bitter  smile,  or  one  stern  frown  from  the  haughty  earl, 
would  have  awed  them  at  once  into  silence.  It  was  all  ihe 
difference  between  rousing  the  free  monarch  of  the  forest, 
when  his  roar  struck  terror  to  every  heart,  and  his  spring  wag 
death,  and  fretting,  through  the  bars  of  a  cage,  some  misera- 
ble beast  in  a  menagerie,  to  make  him  tramp  up  and  down 
his  narrow  prison  and  exhibit  the  impotency  of  his  rage 
the  amusement  of  the  company. 
Bui  what  a  worthy  situation  for  the  primate  of  all  Eng- 
land !  How  admirable  an  exhibition  for  a  Christian  bishop, 
who  was  to  command  the  respect  of  a  nation,  and  reform  the 
Church  ! 

With  all  this,  however,  we  doubt  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  purity  of  Laud's  motives,  or  the  reality  of  his  reli- 
ffious  character.  His  diary  fully  proves  his  sinceriiy  and 
'Oeep  devotion  to  his  faith.  His  prayers  breathe  often  a  spirit 
Kr  self-abasement,  and  a  holy  trust,  which  ate  all  that  we 
feould  wish.  Yet  his  religious  character  necessarily  partook 
of  that  narrowness  which  marked  hia  intellect.  He  was  not 
a  Romanist,  and  yei  he  had  not  entirely  freed  his  mind  from 
the  errors  and  degrading  influence  of  that  apostate  church. 
^e  refused,  it  is  true,  the  oiler  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  yet  had  he 
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accepted  it,  he  would  have  required  but  little  training  to  have 
transformed  him  into  a  noble  pillar  of  the  Vatican.  His 
character  of  mind  seemed  to  fit  him  for  the  place.  He  pos- 
sessed, in  a  high  degree,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry  which  have  ever  marked  the  papal 
hierarchy.  He  shared,  too,  in  their  love  of  show,  and  parade, 
and  mummery.  His  soul  rejoiced  in  bowings,  and  crossings, 
and  genuflexions.  As  editor  of  the  Index  Librorum  Pro- 
HiBiTORUM,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  highly  distinguished 
himself,  and  been  the  man  whom  the  pope  delighted  to  honor. 
As  it  was,  he  got  up  a  nice  little  arrangement  of  the  same 
kind  in  England.  In  1637,  he  procured  a  decree  of  the  star 
chamber,  limiting  the  number  of  printers,  and  forbidding 
the  printing  of  any  book  not  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, or  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  by  the  chancellor  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  universities.  Catalogues  of  all  books 
from  abroad  were  also  to  be  furnished  to  the  same  authorities. 
How  difierent  is  this  from  the  Puritan  Milton,  whose  "  speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing"  embodies  the  noblest 
ideas  of  intellectual  freedom ! 

In  addition  to  this,  his  diary  proves  that  he  was  a  slave  to 
the  lowest  kind  of  superstition.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
chronicled  dreams  and  observed  omens.  Like  the  king  of 
Babylon,  "  he  saw  dreams  which  made  him  afraid,  ana  the 
thoughts  upon  his  bed  and  the  visions  of  his  head  troubled 
him."  Le  Bas  touches  this  point  most  tenderly,  when  hp 
says,  '^  occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  notices  a  dream,  or  an  accir 
dent,  to  which  imagination  might  give  an  ominous  com- 
plexion." Let  us  look  at  a  specimen  of  these  interesting 
visions.^ 

'*  Doc.  14,  1623.  Sunday  night.  I  did  dream  that  the  lord  keeper 
was  dead  ;  that  I  passed  by  one  of  his  men,  that  was  about  a  monu- 
ment for  him ;  that  I  heard  him  say,  his  lower  lip  was  infinitely 
swollen  and  fallen,  and  he  rotten  already.  This  dream  did  trouble 
me." — p.  15. 

**  July  3,  1625.  Sunday.  In  my  sleep,  his  majesty  King  James 
appeared  to  me.  I  saw  him  only  passing  by  swifdy.  He  was  of  a 
pleasant  and  serene  countenance.  In  passing,  he  saw  me,  beckoned 
to  me,  smiled,  and  was  immediately  withdrawn  from  my  sight."  — 
p.  40. 

*  These  extracts  are  made  from  his  autobiography,  which  includes  a  portion 
of  his  diary,  lately  published  at  Oxford.    As  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  m 
favorable  view  of  Laud,  they  have  omitted  the  richest  parts. 
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Sunday.     That  night  id  my  sleep,  it  seometi  to 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  into  bed  to  me,  where  he  be- 
Iiaved  himself  with  great  kindness  towards  ma."  —  p.  43. 

"  Not  long  before,  I  dreamed  ibat  I  saw  the  Ducheaa  of  Buck- 
I,  that  excellent  lady,  at  first  very  much  perplexed  about  her  1 


husband,  but  afterwards  cheerful  and 
from  the  fear  of  abnriion,  so  that  in  due  tirai 
mother."  —  p.  43. 

"  Sept  26.  Sunday.  This  night  I  dream 
know  not  whom,  at  Oxford.  All  that  wert 
with  flourishing  green  garments.  I  knew  no 
Flaxmyne.  Immediately  afler,  I  thought  I  a 
ceater,  bis  head  and  shoulders  covered  ■ 


that  she  was  freed, 
igbt^be  again  &    I 


id  of  the  marriage  of  I 
present  were  clothed 
le  of  them  but  Thomas 
iw  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
'■  — p.  46. 


be  carried  the  king  driok  in  a  silver 

r""  on  his  majesty  said,  '  You 

go  away  again  and  awoke," 


¥ 


m.  16,  he  dreamed,  "  thai 
cap,  but  it  plea.ied  him  not 
know  that  I  always  drink  out  of  gl; 

—  p.  87.' 
Jail.  5.  Among  other  wonderful  things,  he  says  that  in  his  dream 

he  saw  "  a  certain  old  man.  He  seemed  to  lie  upon  tho  ground  ; 
merry  enough,  but  with  a  wrinkled  countenance.  His  name  was 
Grove.     While  I  prepared  to  salute  him,  I  awoke." —  p.  86, 

In  March,  he  says,  "  The  night  following,  I  dreamed  I  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  of  Rome,  This  troubled  m<}  much ;  and  I 
wondered  exceedingly  how  it  should  happen."  —  p.  88. 

"  July  7.     Saturday  night     I  dreamed  that  I  had  lost  two  teeth." 

—  p.  96. 

"  Jan.  31.  I  dreamed  that  1  put  off  my  rochet,  all  except  one 
sleeve  ;  and  when  I  would  have  put  it  on  again,  I  could  not  find  it." 

—  p.  111- 

The  most  extraordinary  vision,  however,  was  that  with  which  bo 
was  blessed  on  the  night  of  "Friday,  Feb.  9.  The  following  night 
I  dreamed,  that  1  was  troubled  with  the  scurvy ;  and  that  on  the 
sudden  all  my  teeth  became  loose,  and  that  one  of  them,  especially, 
ID  the  lower  jaw,  I  could  scarcely  hold  in  with  my  finger,  till  I 
oiled  out  for  help."  —  p.  87. 


I 


Now,  here  are  extracts  taken  almost  at  randotn,  yet  what 
\iew  do  they  present  of  Laud's  intellect !  How  childish 
and  puerile  in  one  of  his  station  !  What  a  record  to  be 
made  by  a  man  who  set  out  as  a  reformer,  and  intended  to 
regulate  the  worship  and  remodel  ihe  faith  of  three  kingdoms! 
The  Puritans,  indeed,  had  tlieir  superstitions,  but  ihey  were 
widely  different  from  this.  There  was  something  grand  and 
solemn  in  their  delusions,  when  they  believed  themselves  at 
all  times  in  direct  contact  with  spiritual  beings.  If  they 
prayed  in  intense  agony,  as  if  wrestUng  with  fiends,  it  is  a 
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subject  too  terrible  for  ridicule.  If  tbey  announced  that  they 
were  contending  ever  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  who  can 
assert  that  they  were  not,  or  cleclare  that  thus  far  and  no 
farther  has  the  Evil  One  influence  over  the  children  of  this 
lower  world  ?  We  feel  that  all  this  is  based  upon  that  in- 
stinctive longing  for  the  infinite  which  exists  in  every  heart — 
that  intense  desire  to  connect  ourselves  with  the  solemn 
realities  of  eternity  —  and  our  scoffing  is  rebuked.  But  far 
difierent  are  our  emotions  towards  the  archbishop.  We  read 
the  fancies  of  his  distempered  imagination,  and  insensibly 
we  glide  into  a  feeling  of  contempt. 

The  grand  quality,  then,  of  Laud  —  that  best  calculated 
to  win  our  respect — is  the  firmness  with  which  he  perse- 
vered in  the  path  he  believed  to  be  right,  unbroken  in  spirit, 
undaunted  in  courage,  even  amidst  his  mortal  sufferings.    It 
is  a  characteristic  which  must  elicit  our  sympathy  wherever 
seen.    It  is  this  which  imparts  its  charm  to  the  Prometheus 
of  ^schylus,  that  great  moral  poem,  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
the  most  intellectual,  the  loftiest  in  tone,  of  the  ancient 
Athenian  drama.     The    stern    spirit  of  Prometheus,  as, 
chained  to  the  rock,  he  haughtily  defies  the  threats  of  his 
conqueror,  and  prophecies  amidst  his  own  torments,  that  his 
enemy  shall  be  one  day  "  hurled  from  his  realm  a  forgotten 
king,"  surely  approaches  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  moral 
sublime.     It  is  this  which  even  invests  with  interest  Milton^s 
Satan.    We  behold  him  "conquered,  yet  not  subdued,"  and 
in  our  admiration  of  that  courage  which  can  exist,  even 
linked  to  despair,  we  forget  the  righteousness  of  the  doom 
by  which  he  was  smitten.    In  this  delineation,  therefore,  if 
in  any,  the  great  bard  has  failed.    He  suflers  even  the  fiend 
at  times  to  enlist  our  pity.    We  look  upon  him  not  as  the 
great  author  of  all  evil,  but  only  "  as  an  archangel  ruined," 
still  retaining  much  of  "his  original  brightness."     It  was 
reserved  for  Goethe,  in  his  Faust,  to  produce,  by  the  creation 
of  Mephistophiles,  the  true  personification  of  the  enemy  of 
our  race  —  the  incarnation  ot  all  that  is  low,  intriguing,  sen- 
sual, and  devilish. 

It  is  to  this  unchanging  firmness,  therefore,  that  we  look, 
when  we  would  behold  the  character  of  Laud  in  its  most 
favorable  light.  We  doubt  not  his  honesty  of  intention,  and 
trust  that  now,  as  Bishop  White  once  heard  Whitfield  say, 
"Charles  L,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Archbishop  Laud  are 
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singing  hallelujahs  together."*  In  that  land  where  all  enmi- 
ties are  forgotten,  it  is  a  part  of  the  blessedness  of  the  chil- 
dren of  immoriality,  thai  ihey  reverence  goodness  wherever 
seen,  and  in  whatever  form.  So,  therefore,  would  we  strive 
to  do  now,  in  this  evil  world,  gathering  from  each  the  quali- 
ties which  ennoble  or  the  virtues  which  charm,  and  fixing 
our  gaze  on  them  alone. 

In  this  spirit  we  can  enjoy  the  lofiy  rhymes  of  the  Puritan 
Hilton,  when,  singing  of  man's  redemption,  he  presents  "the 
beight  of  that  great  argumeni,"  and  strives  lo  "  indicate  the 
ways  of  God  lo  man,"  until,  uplifled  by  his  mighty  subject, 
be  rises,  to  use  his  own  magnificent  language,  "  to  a  seven- 
fold chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies."  We 
can  follow  with  delight  the  inspired  linker  of  Elslow,  as  he 
traces  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  on  his  straight,  yet 
dangerous  way.  We  accompany  him  through  all  the  dark- 
ness and  warfare  of  his  path,  and  our  hearts  warm  as  he 
crosses  unhurt  the  enchanted  ground,  and  sees  the  land  of 
Beulah  with  all  the  glorious  pmmises  which  it  holds  out. 
And  when  at  last  ihe  dark,  cold  river  is  passed,  and  he 
stands  upon  the  golden  pavements  and  the  streets  of  pearl 
which  adorn  the  celestial  city,  we  feel  as  if  a  familiar  friend 
had  gone,  leaving  us  to  tarry  amid  the  gloom  of  this  lower 
earth.  Our  hearts  can  respond  with  joy  lo  ihe  triumphs  of 
the  cross,  won  by  the  Moravians  among  the  snows  of  Green- 
land—  by  Heber  and  Martyn  of  our  own  beloved  Church, 
as  they  fainted  under  the  heat  of  India  —  or  even  by  the 
Jesuits,  Cavallero  and  Aiichieta,  when  ihey  taught  their 
creed  amidst  the  mighty  forests  of  our  own  southern  conti- 
nent, and,  for  the  first  time,  the  wild  iribes  of  Brazil  bowed 
to  the  emblem  of  our  common  failh.  In  this  spirit,  then, 
would  we  endeavor  to  judge  of  Laud,  believing  that  though 
he  erred  in  judgment,  yet  his  heart  was  right.  We  fear, 
however,  that  his  name  will  never  cease  to  be  a  mere  party 
one.  "  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time,"  yet  we  often,  age 
after  age,  watch  in  vain  for  her  appearing.  And  thus,  we 
suppose,  will  he  continue  to  go  down,  through  coming  days, 
branded  on  the  one  side  as  a  bigot,  and  lauded  on  the  other 
as  a  saint,  —  like  Voltaire's  description  of  Mahomet —  "  /m- 
potuur  a  la  Mecque  et  prophete  d  Med'tne." 

•  Dr.  WiUon'i  Life  of  B»hop  Wliile,  p.  3i. 
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Art.  n.  —  Life  of  Petrarch.  By  Thomas  Campbell. 
Philadelphia:  1842.  Carey  and  Hart.  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  444. 

As  manufactures,  by  the  division  of  labor,  grow  more  per- 
fect, and  luxury  and  competition  continually  urge  invention 
to  novelty,  the  first  struggle  is  to  produce  something  good  as 
well  as  new,  and  at  a  price  proportioned  to  its  excellence. 
The  next  effort  is  to  furnish  an  inferior  article,  resembling 
the  first  but  cheaper ;  and  the  last  to  make  an  imitation,  very 
cheap  and  good  for  nothing.  Something  similar  takes  place 
when  literature  becomes  a  trade,  and  books  are  written  for 
booksellers  by  contract  and  to  order.  Authors  begin  by 
laboring  for  reputation,  and  that  once  gained,  strive  to  make 
the  most  of  it  while  it  lasts.  As  if  they  regarded  public 
caprice  and  not  merit  as  the  source  of  popularity,  they 
hasten  to  get  rid  of  their  wares  before  the  fashion  changes, 
and  in  fabricating  them  commit  all  the  faults  of  haste  and 
negligence.     Even  Byron  did  not  escape  this  error. 

Undoubtedly  those  who  gain  an  honorable  subsistence  by 
letters  have  the  same  right  as  others  to  dispose  of  their  com- 
modities to  the  best  advantage,  and  of  course  to  turn  over 
their  capital  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  good 
faith  which  they  owe  to  their  customers.  The  public  is  now 
the  great  encourager  of  literature,  and  Grod  forbid  we  should 
desire  the  restoration  of  those  "  good  old  days"  when  poets 
depended  upon  patrons.  Nevertheless,  years  will  always 
be  required  to  produce  whatever  is  destined  to  endure  tor 
ages,  and  though  we  cannot  blame,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
lament,  the  necessity  that  hurries  men  of  genius  through 
volume  after  volume,  working  by  the  job  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  their  publisher,  and  in  utter  defiance  of  Minerva  and 
the  Muses. 

It  is  especially  painful  to  see  our  old  favorite  Campbell 
employed  in  such  drudgery.  We  love  to  think  of  him  as 
reviver  of  poetry  in  our  day — the  poetic  idol  of  our  boy- 
hood. His  name  recalls  the  happy  hours  when  we  lingered, 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  over  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope"  and  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  "  The  Evening  Star" 
and  "  Hohenlinden"  and  "  O'Connor's  Child,"  or  kindled 
into  admiration  at  the  spirit-stirring  *<  Mariners  of  England" 
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I   and  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  little  mindful  of  the  arrogance 

I  that  has  too  often  marked  Britain's  naval  supremacy,  or  tha 

■   doubtful  cause  of  quarrel  in  which  she  triumphed. 

^       We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  he  has  written  other  things 

I  not  so  worthy  of  his  pen.     We  have  been  totd,  he  has  spoken 

[  of  us  Americans  leas  kindly  than  he  ought,  considering  how 

t  much  we  loved  his  poetry,  and  how  intimately  his  own  fame 

[  has  become  associated  with  our  scenery  and  history.     The 

I  first  caDOOt  bias  our  judgment,  since  we  have  never  read  the 

I  productions  in  question,  and  the  last,  if  allowed  to  exert  any 

[  ]nQuence  wliatever,  would  only  induce  us,  from  self-respect, 

L  to  treat  him  with  greater  courtesy  and  deference. 

I       Still,  justice  must  be  done,  and  on  all  alike;  and,  in  the 

,  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Campbell,  as  ihe  biographer  of  Petrarch, 

has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  subject 

and  himself,  no  reverence  for  his  name,  no  gratitude  for  the 

pleasure  his  poems  have  afforded  us,  no  false  delicacy  or 

fear  of  incurring  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  will 

be  allowed  to  disturb  our  impartiality.     Neither  a  critic  nor 

a  cnagistrate  can  be  too  severe  or  too  lenient  without  blame, 

for  the  public,  in  the  end,  are  sure  to  judge  the  judge  and 

,  review  tne  reviewer.* 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Petrarch,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  understand  and  appreciate  more  fully 
I  the  justice  or  injustice  of  our  remarks  on  his  biographer. 
[       Francesco  Peirarca,  whose  name  has  been   irrevocably 
^  Anglicised  into  Petrarch,    was    born    on   the  twentieth  of 
,  July,  1304.     His  father,  Petraccolo,  the  son  of  Ser  Parenza, 
of  Ancisa,  was  a  Florentine  citizen,  and  &lled  at  least  one 
I  embassy,  but,  during  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  the 
same  revolutionary  tribunal  that  banished  Dante  condemned 
J  Petraccolo,  on  a  false  accusation  of  forgery,  to  lose  his  band. 
I  He  escaped  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  for  the  proceed- 
ings took  place  in  his  absence,  and  were  in  the  nature  of  an 
attainder  par  c<mtumace.     Dino  Compagni,  the  historian,  tes- 
tifies to  their  iniquity,  and  the  republic,  in  a  calmer  moment, 
ofiered  to  pardon  the  accused,  but  on  terms  to  which  he 
,   scorned  to  submit.     He  retired  with  his  wife,  Elella  Canigi- 
I  ani,  to  Arezzo,  and  there,  in  an  humble  dwelling  still  pre- 

.  ■  "Ce  n'  eat  jarnaii  impunement  qu'  un  niagUtrBl  a'  ocorle  de  son  deioir;  il 
•*  CUtb  un  cri  public;  el  t'  il  est  un  tuomeni  ou'lei  jugei  prononcent  sur  chsque 
eiloreo,  dans  tous  Its  temps  Is  mBne  deacitoy«iii  pronones  sur  chaque  juge."  — 
B€attjnarc/tai3, 
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served  by  the  Aretines  and  shown  with  honest  pride  to  the 
passing  stranger,  Petrarch  was  born. 

Cardinal  Niccolo  da  Prato,  by  command  of  the  pope, 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  factions  of  Tuscany,  and 
Petrarch's  father  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the 
terms  of  a  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Bianchi.  The  treaty 
failed,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  poet's  birth  Florence  was 
attacked  and  almost  taken  by  the  exiles.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  Petraccolo  bore  a  part  in  the  assault,  but  the 
fact,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful. 

His  wife  was  allowed  to  return  to  Ancisa,  and  in  crossing 
the  Arno,  her  son,  and  the  servant  who  carried  him,  narrowly 
escaped  drowning.  Her  husband  sometimes  visited  her  by 
stealth,  and  two  other  sons  were  the  pledges  of  their  afiec- 
tion.  One  died  in  childhood,  the  other,  Gherardo,  is  often 
mentioned  by  Petrarch  as  his  companion.  There  are  the 
strongest  reasons  for  believing  they  had  a  sister  Selvaggia, 
though  no  allusion  to  her  whatever  has  been  observed  in  the 
works  of  the  poet. 

In  Francisco's  eighth  year,  Ser  Petraccolo  removed  his 
family  to  Pisa,  subsequently  to  Avignon,  and  thence  to  Car- 
pentras,  where  Petrarch  began  his  education  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Convennole  da  Prato,  who  is  said  to  have  remarked 
the  promise  given  by  his  pupil's  genius.  Petraccolo,  who  was 
himself  learned,  for  a  layman  of  those  days,  recommended  to 
his  son  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  the  boy  grew  so  fond  of 
them  as  to  defeat  his  destination  to  the  civil  Taw.  Paternal 
anxiety  doomed  his  books  to  the  flames,  but  returning  tender- 
ness rescued  Virgil  and  Cicero.  In  compliance  with  his 
father's  wishes,  Petrarch  studied  jurisprudence  for  three 
years  at  Montpelier,  and  four  at  Bologna ;  but  Petraccolo's 
death  relieving  nis  inclinations  from  constraint,  he  abandoned 
the  law  for  ever.  His  mother  died  soon  afterwards,  and  when 
he  sought  to  collect  together  his  patrimony,  he  found  it  much 
dilnpi(haed  by  unfaithful  executors.  Devoting  himself  to 
letters,  ho  accjuired  the  friendship  of  James  Colonna,  and  the 
jnilnHuige  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  under  whose  roof  he 
was  inviiod  to  take  up  his  residence. 

In  his  iweniy-third  year  he  became  enamored  of  Laura, 
who  jihun^s  his  celebrity,  and  whose  character  and  even 
I'xistenco  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  controversy.  By 
many  this  lady  has  been  supposed  an  imaginary  mistress,  and 
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lliose  wbo  admit  her  reality  dispute  whether  she  was  maid  j 
It  wife. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  beli* 
bat  she  was  ibe  daughter  of  Audibert  di  IS'oves,  and  had 
married  to  Hugo  de  Sade  about  two  years  before  her  first] 
meeting  with  the  poet,  which  took  place  in  the  church  of  St.  * 
Clare,  at  Avignon,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1337. 

No  very  exact  idea  of  her  charms  can  be  gathered  froni"! 
Us  description  of  .  her  person.     We  learn  only  that  she  had' 1 
^ack  eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  golden  hair,  a  figure  mora^ 
iennarkable  for  grace  than  symmetry,  and   a  countenaoce 
labitually    grave     and    thoughtful,   which    became   highly 
tapressive  when  animated,  the  eloquence  of  her  looks  being 
tuded  by  the  harmony  of  her  voice. 

1  From  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  he  tore  himself  away 
B  travel,  visiting  Paris,  Ghent,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Liege,  and 
lologoe,  and  noting  in  his  letters  the  ohjects  he  found  most 
Brio  us. 

[  Love  recalled  him  to  Avignon,  and  on  hia  journey,  the  river 
Biat  rolled  by  the  walls  of  bis  mistress  received  the  tribute  of 
"b  verse.  Repulsed  by  the  object  of  his  affection,  he  gave 
inmscll'up  to  solitude  and  despair,  and  draws  a  humiliating 
^cture  ot  the  conflict  of  his  passions. 
!>  Simeon  Memmi,  the  most  famous  painter  of  that  day,  hav- 
1  called  to  Avignon  to  decorate  the  pontifical  palace, 
rarch  was  enabled  lo  obtain  the  portrait  of  his  beloved,  aa 
qaisition  which  he  celebrated  in  rhymes  not  entirely  Pla- 
sic. 

A  restless   mind,  tormented  by  a  hopeless  attachment, 
Uurally,  though  vainly,  seeks  relief  in  change  of  scene,  and 
s  find  Petrarch,  until  late  in  life,  Hying  from  place  to  place 
with  a  fickleness  that  did  not  escape  ridicule. 

He  now  betook  himself  to  Italy.  Embarking  at  Marseilles, 
and  landing  at  Civita  Vecchia,  he  was  obliged  by  civil  war 
to  take  refuge  at  Capranica,  with  Orso,  Count  of  Anguillara, 
and  from  that  place  was  accompanied  to  Rome  by  Stephen 
and  James  Colonna,  with  a  strong  escort.  John  of  St.  Vito, 
pWother  of  the  Cojonna  family,  was  his  guide  to  the  wonders 
""f  the  eternal  city.  Wearying  of  Italy,  it  is  supposed  he 
lertook  a  yet  longer  voyage,  only  to  return  to  his  chains, 
to  suppress,  self-abased,  the  record  of  bis  fruitless 
BQce. 
Avignon,  then  notorious  for  dissoluteness,  did  not  allow 
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him  to  escape  its  contagion.  His  passion  for  Laura  was  in- 
sufficient to  secure  him  against  the  tyranny  of  the  senses,  and 
the  birth  of  a  natural  son  avouched  the  weakness  of  one  whom 
the  world,  oddly  enough,  has  agreed  to  consider  the  martyr 
and  apostle  of  Platonic  love.  Shame  and  remorse  were  thus 
added  to  his  inquietudes,  which  he  endeavored  to  appease 
by  reading  St.  Augustine's  Confessions. 

Taking  up  his  residence  at  Vaucluse,  he  now  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  from  which,  indeed,  no  distractions  ever  entirely 
diverted  him,  and  there,  enjoying  at  times  the  visits  of  his 
friends,  Guido  Sette  and  the  bishop  of  Cavaillon,  he  formed 
the  design  of  writing  the  exploits  of  the  Romans.  Only  two 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  preserved,  and  the  world 
has  since  grown  too  rich  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  lament 
its  loss.  An  undertaking  more  congenial  to  his  taste  was  a 
Latin  Epic  entitled  Africa,  prosecuted  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
yet  remaining  so  imperfect  that  he  intended  to  destroy  it. 

Petrarch's  devotion  to  books  and  composition  became  daily 
greater  and  more  constant.  His  poetry  was  read  and  admired 
throughout  Italy.  Modern  languages  were  as  yet  but  half 
formed,  the  age  was  rude  and  illiterate,  and  in  his  task  of  im- 
proving it,  he  was  almost  without  assistance  or  competition. 
Dante,  who  preceded  him,  and  Boccaccio,  his  friend  and 
cotemporary,  are  accordingly  the  chief  persons  who  have 
shared  with  him  the  glory  of  reviving  letters. 

Excluding  those  who  have  filled  thrones  or  led  armies,  do 
three  men,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  modern  civihzation,  or  exercised  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  their  age  and  posterity.  Christendom 
still  delights  in  Petrarch's  genius  after  the  lapse  of  five  centu- 
ries, and  in  his  own  time  his  merit  obtained  him  extraordinary 
honors.  He  received  on  the  same  day  an  invitation  to  be 
crowned  with  laurel  at  Rome  and  at  Paris.  His  patriotism 
led  him  to  accept  the  first,  and,  as  a  preliminary  test,  he  vol- 
untarily submitted  his  pretensions  to  the  judgment  of  Robert, 
king  of  Naples,  then  esteemed  a  learned  monarch,  by  whom 
he  was  examined  and  pronounced  worthy. 

On  the  eighth,  or  according  to  others,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1341,*  the  Roman  people  were  assembled  by  sound  of 
trumpet  to  witness  his  triumph.  Preceded  by  eighteen 
youths,  bearing  crowns  and  richly  clad  in  green  and  crimson, 

•  Ciampi,  monumenti,  p.  357. 
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Petrarch  ascended  to  the  capitol,  where  he  was  received  by 
ihe  senator  Count  Anguillara,  and  the  most  distinguished  per- 
lonages  of  the  city.  He  addressed  the  assembly,  and  Orso 
placed  upon  his  jjead  the  sacred  laurel.  The  poet  then  re- 
cited a  sonnet,  and  descending  amid  repeated  shouts  of  apr 
Slauae,  repaired  to  Si.  Peter's,  where  he  returned  thanks,  and. 
eposited  his  crown  as  an  o0ering.  After  the  ceremony,  Ste- 
Ehen  Colonna  delivered  a  short  harangue  in  praise  of  th<' 
ardi  and  invited  him,  with  several  of  the  principalcilizensi  to 
a  splendid  banquet.  Petrarch  received  from  the  senate  a 
diploma  granting  him  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  declaring 
tbat  the  laurel  liad  been  given  him  as  a  poet  and  historian. 

This  unwonted  distinction  spread  his  renown  more  widely* 

and  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  national  enthusiasm  it 

kindled,  are  related.     A  blind  schoolmaster  made  several 

^  journeys  on  foot  for  the  pleasure  of  hstening  to  him,  and 

goldsmith,  having  begged  the  honor  of  a  visit,  expended  a 

rge  sum  in  preparing  for  the  reception  of  his  illustrious 

'guest. 

Journeying  from  Rome  to  Avignon  by  Parma,  he  reached 
le  latter  city  on  the  day  that  Azzo  of  Correggio  expelled 
[astino  della  Scala,  and  though  anxious  to  avoid  a  tumult 
icident  to  a  revolution,  Azzo  persuaded  him  to  delay  his  de- 
_  pertore,  that  the  cause  of  freedom  might  profit  by  his  coun- 
sels. 

These  honors  were  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  friends, 
Thomas  of  Messina,  and  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  on  the  very  day  and  hour  that  i*etrarch  was 
warned  of  the  event  by  an  extraordinary  vision. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Clement  VI.,  the  poet  was  deputed 
by  the  Romans,  to  entreat  the  restoration  of  the  holy  see  to 
ttieir  city.  He  recited  a  spirited  address  which  pleased  the 
pope,  who  denied  the  petilion,  but  rewarded  the  orator  with 
the  priorate  of  Miglianino. 

His  return  to  Avignon  subjected  him  anew  to  the  dominion 
of  Laura,  but  the  birth  of  a  natural  daughter,  which  he  men- 
tions confusedly,  and  with  grief  and  shame,  shows  that  nei- 
ther the  charms  of  his  poetic  misiress,  nor  his  own  good  reso- 
lutions, secured  him  against  temptation.  His  repentance 
[O'oduced  three  dialogues  on  the  conflict  of  his  passions. 
He  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Avignon  and  Vaucluse, 
ing  despatched  by  Clement  and  Cardinal  Colonna,  on  a 
mission  to  Naples,  after  the  death  of  King  Robert.    Disap- 
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pointed  by  the  defeat  of  his  object,  and  disgusted  with  the 
profligacy  of  the  court,  he  amused  him  by  examining  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Campagna  and  illustrating  them  from  the  clas- 
sics. The  same  fondness  for  geographical  studies  produced, 
at  a  later  period,  his  itinerary  of  Syria. 

On  leavmg  Naples,  he  was  persuaded  by  Azzo  of  Correg- 
gio  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Parma,  where  he  resumed  his 
Africa  ;  but  he  was  driven  from  his  studies  by  the  siege  of  the 
city,  and  injured  in  his  flight  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  After 
a  short  stay  at  Bologna  and  Verona,  he  repassed  the  moun- 
tains. 

Clement,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  pressed  him  to  make 
choice  of  a  bishopric,  and  he  was  thrice  offered  the  post  of 
apostolic  secretary  under  different  popes;  but  Petrarch, 
though  he  enjoyed  several  ecclesiastical  benefices,  prized  his 
freedom  too  highly  ever  to  take  orders. 

While  dividing  his  time  between  Avignon  and  Vaucluse, 
his  books,  his  friends  and  his  pen,  he  was  roused  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  revolution  at  Rome,  effected  by  Rienzi.  Petrarch 
hailed  the  new  tribune  in  an  epistle,  exhorting  him  to  com- 
plete the  good  work  faithfully,  remembering  that  the  world 
and  posterity  were  his  judges.  In  the  tumults  which  fol- 
lowed, six  of  the  Colonna  perished,  and  a  tardy  letter  of  con- 
solation from  Petrarch  to  the  cardinal,  leaves  him  with  no 
other  defence  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  that  family, 
than  the  higher  obligations  of  a  patriot  to  his  country.  The 
choice  is  hard,  and  seldom  free  from  blame,  nor  did  the  cha- 
racter of  Rienzi,  and  the  issue  of  his  attempt,  afford  any  con- 
solation for  the  sacrifice. 

Afflicted  by  the  weight  of  old  and  new  grief,  Petrarch 
once  more  repassed  the  Alps,  influenced  by  the  solicitations 
of  various  Italian  princes,  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  the 
investiture  of  a  canonship  at  Parma. 

James  of  Carrara  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
Padua,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  reconcile  his  favors  with 
the  poet's  love  of  independence,  as  to  deserve  at  his  hands  a 
magnificent  eulogium.  During  his  residence  at  Padua  he 
was  doomed  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  who  were  dear  to 
him.  Franceschino  degli  Albizzi,  Ser  Mainardo  Accursio, 
Giovanni  Bardi,  Cardinal  Colonna  and  the  amiable  Senuccio 
del  Bene,  the  early  confidant  of  his  love.  These  afflictions 
were  followed  by  the  death  of  Laura,  who  died  of  the  plague 
at  Avignon,  in  1 348. 
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DepriTed  of  love  and  friendship,  Petrarch,  when  again 
louseu  to  action,  gave  his  whole  heart  to  his  country ;  and  he 
saw  no  remedy  for  ber  comphcated  evils,  but  in  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  emperor.  He  wrote  to  Charles  IV., 
therefore,  though  a  stranger  to  bis  person,  beseeching  him  to 
assume  the  protection  of  Italy. 

While  awaiting  an  answer,  the  jubilee  attracted  him  to 
Rome,  On  quitiing  it,  he  passed  through  the  place  of  his 
binh,  where  he  was  received  with  such  marked  distinction 
as  occasioned  him  to  say,  that  Arezzo  had  done  more  for  an 
alien  than  Florence  for  a  citizen.  But  if  the  latter  republic 
were  less  sensible  of  what  she  owed  to  Petrarch  and  herself, 
some  of  her  citizens  were  not,  and  Boccaccio  and  Zanobi  da 
Strata  received  him  with  affectionate  veneration.  Through 
their  influence,  on  bis  return  to  Padua,  a  decree  was  passed, 
restoriDg  his  patrimony,  which  had  been  re-purchased  at  the 
public  expense,  and  he  was  invited  to  preside  over  the  uni- 
versity of  the  city,  which  he  decUned. 

Padua  became  odious  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  patron, 
James  of  Carrara,  who  had  been  assassinated  by  a  kmsman 
during  the  poet's  absence,  and  he  betook  himself  to  Venice, 
where  he  contracted  a  frieodship  with  the  Doge  Andrea 
Dandolo. 

He  exerted  his  influence,  but  in  vain,  to  efiect  a  peace 
between  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  and  growing  weary  of 
bis  celebrity,  and  the  interruptions  to  which  it  exposed  him 
in  Venice,  began  to  sigh  for  the  retirement  of  Vaucluse. 
Again,  then,  he  left  Italy.  At  Avignon  he  found  the  sovereign 
pontiff  seriously  alarmed  at  the  disturbances  of  Rome,  for 
which  a  commission  of  four  cardinals  had  been  appointed  to 
devise  some  remedy, 

They  consulted  Petrarch  whether  the  admission  of  the 
people  to  office  was  consistent  with  the  agitated  condition  of 
(he  city.  His  answer  was  worthy  of  one  whom  Rome  had 
adopted.  He  wondered  to  hear  it  doubted,  whether  the 
people  of  any  country  should  be  allowed  to  share  its  govern- 
ment with  foreign  families  —  whether  those  who  defended 
the  capital  from  the  Gauls,  were  worthy  to  sit  in  it  —  and 
concluded  by  declaring  his  opinion,  that  the  senate  should  be 
Homans  exclusively. 

On  the  restoration  of  Queen  Giovanna,  of  Naples,  and  her 
second  husband,  Lewis,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  Petrarch  in- 
terested himself  in  the  alGurs  of  that  kingdom,  and  in  writing 
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n  letter  to  the  Grand  Seneschal  Acciaiuoli,  offered  him  some 
wise  counsels  on  government  Among  them  was  the  maxim, 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  that  a  thriving  people  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  a  sovereign  than  a  full  treasury,  because  the 
king  of  rich  subjects  cannot  well  be  poor.  He  also  succeeded 
in  reconciling  the  Seneschal  and  Giovanni  Barrilli,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  court,  whose  dissensions  threatened 
dangerous  consequences. 

Relieved  for  a  time  from  public  cares,  he  returned  to  his 
frugal,  studious,  and  solitary  life  at  Vaucluse,  where  he  read 
the  works  of  the  fathers  and  revised  his  own.  The  illness  of 
the  pope  surrounded  him  with  physicians,  against  whom 
Petrarch  cautioned  the  holy  father,  in  a  letter  against  the 
healing  art  and  its  professors,  which  drew  him  into  an  un- 
profitable controversy  with  one  of  the  faculty. 

He  composed  about  this  time  a  work  on  solitary  life,  and 
shortly  after,  one  on  religious  quiet,  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Carthusians  of  Montrieu,  to  whose  monastery  his  brother 
Gherardo  had  retired,  upon  the  death  of  a  lady  whom  he 
passionately  loved. 

Vaucluse  and  Avignon  became  disagreeable  to  Petrarch, 
after  the  death  of  Clement  and  accession  of  Innocent  VI., 
who  had  little  esteem  for  letters,  and  fancied  the  poet  was  a 
necromancer  because  he  read  Virgil.  Finding  many  diflS- 
culties  in  the  choice  of  a  new  residence,  after  often  vacillat- 
ing in  his  purpose,  he  yielded  to  the  invitations  of  Giovanni 
Visconti,  Prince-Bishop  of  Milan,  and  gave  the  preference  to 
his  capital. 

Several  of  Petrarch's  republican  friends  were  astonished 
at  seeing  him  become  a  courtier,  and  Boccaccio  especially 
expostulated  with  him  warmly.  He  took  the  remonstrance 
in  good  part,  denied  that  he  had  incurred  any  servile  obliga- 
tions, but  pungently  assured  the  novelist,  who  had  accepted 
divers  public  employments  in  Florence,  that  if  he  were  indeed 
compelled  to  give  up  some  portion  of  his  liberty,  it  should  be 
to  a  single  master,  not  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants. 

The  Visconti  sent  Petrarch  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  to 
negotiate  a  peace  between  her  and  Genoa,  but  he  met  with 
no  better  success  as  an  envoy  than  he  had  before  found  as  a 

Erivate  person,  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  Milan  the 
ishop  died.  His  nephews  and  joint  successors,  however, 
though  discordant  in  their  other  tastes,  agreed  in  favoring 
and  honoring  the  poet. 


^1       dedi' 
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The  emperor,  after  long  delay,  more  influenced  by  the  soli 
citations  ol'  the  Venetians  and  Scaligers,  than  he  had  been 
by  Petrarch's  epistles,  at  length  entered  Italy. 

Petrarch  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  this  event,  was 
invited  to  an  interview,  and  requested  to  dedicate  to  Caesar 
his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  But  no  promise  could  be  extort- 
ed from  him,  except  on  the  condition  that  the  emperor 
firoved  wonhy  —  a  condition  certainly  exhibiting  in  a  strong 
ight,  the  poet's  freedom  and  monarch's  forbearance. 
Charles  wished  Petrarch  to  accompany  bim  to  Tuscany  and 
Rome,  but  the  latter  excused  himself,  and  went  back  to 
Milan. 

The  emperor  disappointed  his  hopes  as  much  as  the 
tribune,  reluming  to  Germany  with  more  money  than  honor, 
though  not  wiihouc  some  bitter  truths  from  his  bold  yet 
friendly  censor,  all  received  with  a  toleration  of  which 
royal  annals  rarely  o0er  an  example. 

In  return  for  these  philippics  he  presented  Petrarch  with  a 
golden  vase,  created  him  a  count  palatine,  and  repeatedly 
invited  him  to  court.  Thither  indeed,  he  went,  but  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  Viscooti  to  Charles,  and  the  latter  sent 
hira  on  an  embassy  to  France,  to  congratulate  King  John  on 
bis  release  from  prison  in  England.  Struck  by  the  desolation 
of  the  country,  he  strove  to  make  his  visit  productive  of  some 
utility,  by  writing  to  one  of  the  king's  favorites  an  excellent 
letter  on  the  evils  of  France  and  Italy. 

Having  finished  his  mission,  he  came  back  to  Milan, 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  in  high  favor  with  the  Visconti, 
enjoying  at  once  dignity  and  ease,  until  pestilence  and  war 
interrupted  his  repose.  To  avoid  these  he  fled  to  Venice, 
and  as  a  noble  acknowledgment  of  ber  hospitality,  formed 
the  project  of  founding  a  public  library  there,  to  which  he 
intended  to  bequeath  the  collection  of  manuscripts,  that  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  copying  and  acquiring. 

The  Venetians  employed  his  good  offices  with  Luchino 
del  Vcrme,  a  renowned  Condolliero,  whose  services  they 
wished  to  engage  against  the  rebellious  Candiotes.  Having 
persuaded  him  lo  accept  the  charge,  Petrarch  wrote,  tor  the 
general,  a  compendium  on  the  duties  of  a  military  com- 
mander. During  his  residence  in  Venice,  he  composed,  also, 
his  treatise  on  the  remedies  of  good  and  ill-fortune,  which  be 
dedicated  lo  Azzo  of  Correggio,  who  had  himself  experienced 
the  extremes  of  both. 
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Still  clinging  to  his  fond  hopes  for  Italy,  Petrarch  besought 
Urban  V.,  who  had  succeeded  Innocent,  to  restore  the  seat  of 
the  pontificate  to  Rome.  The  intrigues  of  the  French  car- 
dinals rendered  this  appeal  abortive.  An  anonymous  reply 
to  it  appeared,  vituperating  both  Italy  and  the  poet,  to  which 
he  rejoined  by  his  apology  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  a 
Frenchman.  Finally,  Urban,  yielding  for  a  moment  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Italians,  chose  Viterbo  for  his  residence.  He 
invited  Petrarch  thither,  who  proceeded  as  far  as  Ferrara, 
where  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  suspend  his  jour- 
ney. He  thus  escaped  the  pain  of  witnessing  Urban's  speedy 
return  to  Avignon,  and  before  he  could  expostulate  with  l^is 
holiness,  the  pontiff  had  ceased  to  live.  Petrarch  soon  after 
retired  to  Arqua,  a  small  and  quiet  village  among  the  Euga- 
nean  hills.  Here  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  posterity,  and  com- 
posed, for  Francesco  da  Carrara,  his  treatise  on  government- 
And  here,  affectionately  watched  o^ser  by  his  gentle  daughter, 
Francesca,  and  his  son-in-law,  Francesco  da  Brossano,  he 
passed  the  evening  of  his  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
absence  when  war  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Pavia,  and  an 
embassy  to  Venice,  undertaken  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Carrara.  At  the  first  audience  given  him  by  the  senate,  he 
was  ill  and  feeble,  his  emotions  overcame  him,  and  he  was 
unable  to  speak.  That  august  body  postponed  hearing  him  until 
another  day,  when  he  addressed  it  with  such  fervor  and  elo- 
quence as  drew  forth  the  warmest  applause  and  obtained  the 
desired  peace. 

Petrarch's  last  labor  was  a  Latin  version  of  Boccaccio's 
Griselda,  a  most  flattering  compliment  to  the  author.  The 
epistle  which  accompanied  it  concludes,  "  Farewell,  friends, 
farewell,  letters !"  and  is  dated  from  the  Euganean  hills,  the 
sixth  of  June,  1374. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July  following,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  study,  his  head  resting  on  a  book. 

A  passing  glance  at  the  character  of  Petrarch  will  be 
allowed  us.  In  this,  all  further  notice  of  his  political  life 
may  be  omitted.      However  admirable  his   civil  courage, 

f)atriotism,  and  sagacity — however  wonderful  the  influence 
le  acquired  as  a  statesman,  it  is  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters 
that  he  most  interests  posterity.  As  the  lover  of  Laura  and 
one  of  the  restorers  of  learning,  his  name  is  famihar  to  many 
who  never  heard  of  his  embassies  or  speedily  forgot  them. 
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A  brief  and  rapid  summary  of  his  literary  career,  therefore, 
will  bring  this  biographical  epitome  to  its  natural  close. 

He  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  use- 
ful studies,  his  industry  in  reclaiming  the  neglected  treasures 
of  antiquity,  and  his  boldness  in  exposing  falsehood  and  im- 
posture disguised  as  science. 

Of  his  poems  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  No  one  who 
has  the  least  tincture  of  letters  can  be  ignorant  of  their  fame. 
The  influence  of  his  verse  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  language,  although  no  translation  ever  has 
done,  or  can  do,  justice  to  his  muse.  He  is  not  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  first  lyric  of  Italy,  but  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  for  Christendom.  With  him  began  the  idolatry  of  the 
heart,  refined  and  purified  from  the  grossness  of  mere  appe- 
tite, and  to  him  the  heaven  of  imagination  is  indebted  for 
another  divinity  —  melancholy  and  mystic  love. 

Far  in  advance  of  his  cotemporaries,  he  was  striving  to 
explode  the  vain  pretensions  of  astrology  and  alchemy 
while  others  were  deluding  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
understanding  them.  He  was  the  first  to  decry  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  to  question  the  infalli- 
bility of  Aristotle  and  Averroes,  the  idols  of  the  day.  This 
daring  contempt  of  authority  drew  upon  him  a  singular 
vengeance.  Four  young  Venetians  erected  a  tribunal  to 
judge  Petrarch,  assigned  him  an  advocate,  and  after  a  brief 
discussion,  pronounced  him  an  honest  man  but  without 
learning.  This  harmless  impertinence  provoked  a  reply, 
in  which  the  poet  treated  "  of  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of 
others." 

In  collecting  the  ancient  classics  he  was  indefatigable, 
employing  agents  and  expending  money  for  that  purpose 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found  —  in  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece.*  Inestimable  were  the  ma- 
nuscripts thus  rescued  from  destruction,  and  many  were  com- 
mented on  by  his  own  hand.  The  libraries  of  Europe  show 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  his  enthusiasm  for  antiquity,  and 
the  universal  grief  of  the  learned,  for  the  loss  of  a  single 
volume  once  belonging  to  him,  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  what  he  saved.t 

♦  Sen.,  lib.  XV.,  ep.  1. 

t  Ciceru  de  Gloria.  He  possessed  it  in  his  youth  and  lent  it  to  his  master, 
Convennole  da  Prato,  whose  necessities,  it  is  supposed,  compelled  him  to  pawn 
it,  and  it  was  lost. 
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Besides  Petrarch's  donation  of  books  to  the  senate  of 
Venice,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  negligence, 
he  induced  Galeazzo  Visconti  to  found  a  library  at  Pavia.* 
He  made  a  collection  of  medals  during  his  journeys  and 
used  it  to  correct  and  illustrate  history  and  chronology,  devi- 
sing the  rules  of  sound  criticism  and  thus  beginning  the  art 
of  verifying  dates.t 

No  encomium   can  "--  '-'    for  the  diligence  with 

■which  he  applied  hiir  and  diffuse  a  knowledge 

of  the  Greek  langus  gement  he  gave  to  its 

professors,  and  ihe  ,  >  promote  copying  and 

translating   the   prec  f   its  literature.       The 

ascendency  he  malm  naster  spirits  of  his  age, 

the  veneration  univer  n,  and  the  generous  use 

he  made  of  his  aulho  iselves  a  high  culogium. 

A  voluminous  corre  Cs  his  fondness  for  the 

commerce  of  letters,  >  encourage  and  advise 

all  who  cuhivated  ihem,  mxieij  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment and  hnppiness  nf  manKind,  the  soundness  of  his  head, 
and  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  His  iilerarj'  character  is, 
indeed,  stainless,  unless  a  little  pedantry,  too  great  self- 
complacency,  and  a  lurking  jealousy  of  Dante,  constitute 
exceptions.  But  these  faults  are  too  slight  seriously  to  afiect 
■  the  reputation  of  Petrarch- 
Even  this  mere  outline  will  show  what  rich  and  varied 
treasures  the  life  of  the  poet  offers  to  a  biographer  of  genius 
and  industry.  Nor  did  Mr.  Campbell  find  the  mine  pre- 
occupied or  exhausted.  Let  us  next  inquire,  and  in  no  unkind 
or  captious  spirit,  with  what  success  he  has  explored  it. 

Had  not  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  better  claims  to  indul- 
gence than  the  clemency  he  has  shown  to  others,  the  measure 
meted  out  to  him,  we  fear,  would  be  but  scanty.  In  his  pre- 
fatory advertisement,  he  tells  us  that  he  undertook  to  write 
a  life  of  Petrarch  more  from  accident  than  design,  and 
because  Mr.  Colburn  had  requested  him  to  edit  a  manuscript 
on  the  subject,  left  by  Archdeacon  Coxe  to  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum. 

"Greac,however,"hecoatinues,"waHmy(Ii8appointmentwhensit- 
tiugdowntolheCoxc-Pelrarchanmanuscript.Ifoiinditttnincoinpleto 
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biography  that  stops  short  of  the  poet's  death  by  twelve  years,  writ- 
ten in  a  style  so  sprawlingly  diffuse,  that  where  three  words  would 
serve,  the  archdeacon  is  sure  to  employ  nine.  I  tried  to  remedy 
this  fault  by  compression,  but  found  Uiat  the  reverend  man's  verbo- 
sity defied  all  power  of  packing.  If  any  one  suspects  me  of  deal- 
ing unfairly  with  the  archdeacon,  let  him  go  to  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  and  peruse  the  work  in  question  —  his  skepticism 
vnll  find  its  reward.  He  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Coxean  manu- 
script is  placed  in  a  wrong  part  of  the  museum.  It  should  not  be 
in  the  library,  but  among  the  bottled  abortions  of  anatomy,  or  the 
wooden  visages  of  the  South  Sea  idols.  Nor  will  he  blame  me  for 
saying  that  the  entire  manuscript  betrays  a  writer  incapacitated  by 
nature  from  disserting  on  poetry.  His  ability  to  compose  matter-of- 
fact  travels  and  political  memoirs,  I  care  not  to  question ;  but  with 
regard  to  any  spark  of  poetical  sympathy,  his  mind  was  obtuse,  and 
a  mere  mortuum  caput.  I  found  no  fault  with  him  for  having  drawn 
his  materials  almost  entirely  from  De  Sade,  for  that  biographer  is 
the  only  one  who  can  be  mainly  depended  upon  for  information 
respecting  Petrarch  ;  but  I  did  blame  the  archdeacon  for  doing  so 
unavowedly,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  debt,  as  Mrs.  Dobeon 
and  myself  have  done,  and  for  interspersing  his  clumsy  translation 
of  De  Sade,  with  still  clumsier  remarks  of  his  own.  To  have  edited 
this  foetus  of  biography,  would  have  done  no  good  either  to  Petrarch 
or  Archdeacon  Coxe,  or  myself." 

Bough  language,  certainly,  and  not  such  as  we  should 
expect  from  a  writer  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  It  may 
all  be  well-deserved,  however,  and  with  the  archdeacon's 
manuscript  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  business  is  with 
the  merits  and  defects  of  Mr.  Campbell's  own  life  of  Petrarch, 
and  the  theme  is  of  sufficient  consequence  to  demand  a  good, 
old-fashioned,  bona-fide  criticism,  supported  and  explained 
by  references  and  quotations. 

It  is  an  evil  augury  that  our  biographer  stumbles  at  the 
threshold.  In  tracing  the  genealogy  of  his  hero,  he  informs 
us  that  Garzo,  his  great  grandfather,  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom,  the  grandfather  of  Petrarch,  was  called  Pielro,  and,  by 
the  diminutive  customary  in  Tuscan,  Petracco.*  Shortly 
afterwards  be  relates  that  Petracco,  being  proscribed,  fled 
his  country,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  Eleita  Caninigiani,  to 
Arezzo,  where  their  son  Francesco  was  born.  (p.  31.)  Petrarch 
is  thus  made  the  son  of  his  grandfather.  Moreover,  the  poet's 
father  was  not  called  Petracco,  but  Petraccolo,and  his  grand- 

*  Pp.  39, 30.    We  quote  the  American  edition. 
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father  Parenza  of  Ancisa,  the  evidence  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  Florence  under  Ser  Petraccolo's  own  hand. 
This  shows  the  absurdity  of  writing  history  or  biography,  at 
a  distance  from  the  country  where  the  only  authentic  mate- 
rials can  be  found.  Books  are  thus  heaped  on  books,  without 
any  addition  to  our  knowledge,  and  though  the  abuse  is  too 
common  to  provoke  severe  animadversion,  we  cannot  see 
without  shame   and  sorrow,  a  much  honored  and  dearly 
cherished  name  added  to  the  rabble  of  transgressors.     Mr. 
Campbell,  perhaps,  could  hardly  have  avoided  writing  a  life 
of  Petrarch.     The  motives  held  out  to  him  may  have  been 
irresistible.     Nor  do  we  blame  him  for  yielding  to  induce- 
ments which  no  candid  mind  will  condemn,  however  much 
we  may  wish  fortune  had  placed  him  entirely  above  them. 
What  we  regret  is,  that  having  undertaken  such  a  work,  he 
could  not,  or  did  not  bestow  upon  it  the  time  and  care  due  to 
Petrarch  and  himself.   Nor  is  his  first  mistake  a  solitary  one. 
Error  seems  to  accompany  his  account  of  Petrarch  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  for  the  poet  is  made  to  die  on  two  diflfer- 
ent  days,  first,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  and  then  on  the 
night  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  July.  (p.  405.) 
The  period  of  his  birth  is  left  almost  equally  ambiguous,  for 
it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  night  between  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  of  July,  without  stating  in  what  year, 
which  cannot  be  gathered  from  any  thing  in  the  context,  and 
must  be  sought  in  Tuscan  history  by  reference  to  the  attack 
on  Florence. 

These  blunders  are  obvious,  and  without  excuse,  because 
the  slightest  revision  of  his  own  book  must  have  detected 
them.  There  are  other  self  contradictions  equally  unpardon- 
able. For  example,  speaking  of  the  celebrated  copy  of  Vir- 
gil, in  which  Petrarch  recorded  the  death  of  Laura,  he  tells 
us,  (p.  219,)  "  The  precious  manuscript  of  Virgil  containing 
the  autograph  of  Petrarch  is  no  longer  in  Italy."  But  in  a 
note  to  p.  43  we  are  informed,  and  truly,  as  our  own  eyes 
have  assured  us,  that  this  same  ^'manuscript  Virgil  of  Petrarch 
is  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan."  This  discrepancy  is 
easily  accounted  for,  though  not  so  easily  justified.  The  first 
assertion  has  been  translated  from  Baldelli,*  and  was  true 

♦  Del  Pclrarca  e  dclle  sue  operc,  p.  193.    duesto  prezioso  codtce  di  Virgilio 
non  6  piu  dell'  Italia, 

Che  credendosi  in  ozio  viver  salva. 

Con  tanti  altri  insigni  monumenti  delle  belle  art!  ha  dovuto  lasciarlo  preda  dei 
luoi  recent!  conquistatori. 
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when  Baldelli  wrote,  but  not  true  when  Mr,  Campbell  copied. 
At  the  first  period,  France  still  enjoyed  the  plunder  of  Italy  ; 
at  ibe  last,  some  part  of  the  stolen  properly  had  been 
restored. 

In  mentioning  Petrarch's  correspondence  with  Zanobi  da 
Strata,  and  bis  indignation,  when  a  German  censor  dared  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  refined  Italian  spirits,  and  to  associate 
Zanobi  with  him  in  the  laureat,  Mr.  Campbell  remarks :  "  Pe- 
trarch, in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  but  be  hurt  at  seeing 
mon-place  person  participating,  if  not  usurping  his 
laurels.  The  emperor,  the  seneschal  and  the  new  laureate 
himself,  were  all  ostensibly  his  friends,  and  prudence  pointed 
oat  that  he  would  only  lower  his  own  dignity  by  any  show  of 
anger ;  but  that  he  was  stung  by  the  circumstance,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  He  never  after  that  period  corresponded 
■with  Zanobi."  (p.  329.)  Tiraboschi  (Tom.  v..  p.  524)  would 
have  informed  Mr.  Campbell  that  Petrarch  did  not  cease  to 
love  and  esteem  Zanobi,  and  if  our  biographer  did  not  refer 
to  a  work  which  every  one  writing  on  Italian  literature  is 
presumed  to  consult,  at  least  he  should  have  remembered 
that  De  Sade,  whom  he  professes  to  follow,  and  does  follow 
«ven  in  his  errors,  has  inserted  in  his  memoirs  a  letter  of  Pe- 
trarch's to  Zanobi  in  13-59,  congratulating  him  on  his  being 
appointed  secretary  to  the  pope.  But  if  Mr.  Campbell  chose 
to  forget  his  guide,  at  least  he  should  have  remembered  himself. 
We  may  be  pardoned  a  little  astonishment,  therefore,  when 
we  find  him  relating  Acciaiuoli  and  the  poet's  meeting,  some 
four  years  afterwards,  with  the  addition,  that  "  Petrarch 
describes  their  first  interview,  in  a  letter  to  Zanobi  da  Strata, 
dated  from  Milan."  —  p.  359. 

Touching  Boccaccio,  who,  as  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  is 
cecessarily  often  mentioned  in  his  narrative,  Mr.  Campbell 
is  equally  careless  and  inexact. 

For  instance,  speaking  of  the  Decameron,  he  says,  "  This 
work  had  been  begun  some  years  before,  (1353,)  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  gayest  literary  leasts  that  ever  re- 
galed human  taste  was,  in  all  probability,  commenced  by 
Its  author  whilst  he  was  witnessing  the  devastations  of  the 
plague  in  1348.  Florence,  where  Boccaccio  was  at  the 
lime,"  etc.  —  p.  251. 

Now  one  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Campbell,  if  he 
would   not  confide   in  Baldelli,*  who  says  Boccaccio  was 
*  Vili  di  Giov.  Boccaccio,  p.  '•>. 
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absent  from  Florence  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  credited  Boccaccio  himself,  who,  in  bis  commentary 
on  Dante,  expressly  tells  us  he  "  was  not  there."* 

Our  author  praises  the  novelist  for  one  quality  curiously 
enough.  •*  The  illustrious  John  Boccaccio  was  a  Floren- 
tine, like  Francesco  di  Nello,  and  so  much  attached  to  his 
native  place,  that  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  leave  it." — p. 
238.  Now  we  learn  (p.  240)  that  "  tne  place  of  his  birth  can 
only  be  conjectured.  It  was,  most  probably,  Paris,  which 
certainly  could  not  be  intended  as  the  country  he  so  much 
loved  and  would  never  leave.  Besides,  Mr.  Campbell  for- 
gets that,  according  to  his  own  account,  many  of  Messer 
Giovanni's  happiest  years  were  passed  in  Naples.  Certaldo, 
where  he  died,  and  for  which  he  abandoned  Florence,  was 
assuredly  not  his  native  place,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
latter  city  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  apostrophe  of  his 
youthful  and  generous  indignation  —  "  Oh  ingrata  patria  !" 
or  the  poetry  of  his  old  age,  where  he  calls  her  citizens  : 

''  Quest!  ingrati  meccanici,  nimici, 
D'ogni  leggiadro  e  caro  adoperare."t 

If  our  biographer  has  given  **  him  of  the  hundred  tales" 
full  credit  for  what  would  be  called,  in  our  vernacular,  **  un- 
located"  patriotism,  he  has  not  done  less  than  justice  to  the 
depth  and  constancy  of  his  passion  for  the  mistress  who  in- 
spired him  and  shared  his  transports.  "  I  fear,"  says  Mr. 
Campbell,  "  that  Boccaccio's  love  attachments  were  like 
all  human  things,  perishable." — p.  265.  But  if  this  affection 
bad  as  much  permanence  as  any  thing  human,  what  more 
can  be  required  ?  and,  that  it  had,  one  of  his  last  composi- 
UOQ3  is  a  sufficient  proof.l 

♦  "  lo  non  vi  era." — Boec.  Com, 

t  Sonnetti  di  Bocc.    *'  Se  Dante  piange^*'  etc. 

X  SONNET. 

On  the  Death  of  Petrarch, 

Mow  thoa  hast  joined,  dear  lord,  the  blessed  choir 
Til :  ho««  bright  realms  above,  which  the  elect 

Vi!  ^««Ic  to  reach,  and  humbly  all  expect, 
Wty«a  '««tin^  this  low  world  of  grief  and  ire: 
^«i  ciiMU  act  there,  where  often  thy  desire 

H'  UAMf«*»  pr*'9eace,  made  thee  long  to  be, 

Vtt*.t^  Wvtil  Fiametta  thou  may'st  see 

vHik  bMr,  where  pleasures  never  tire. 
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With  what  implicit  faith  Mr,  Campbell  adopts  de  Side's 
mistakes,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  p.  35,  where  he 
makes  Petrarch  study  law  under  Cino  of  Pisloia.     Those  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  Italian   literature  need  hardly  be 
told  that  the  candid  and  sagacious  Tiraboschi  has  long  since 
"  exploded  Doni's  impudent  impostures,  on  which  de  Sade's 
i-BSsumption   rests;    and,   in   our  own   day,   Ciampi,  —  the 
'lonest,  learned,  indefatigable,   incorrigible,  and  almost  in- 
Mlible  Ciampi,  —  in  his  life  of  Cino,  has  deprived  them  of 
11  plausibility  by  reference  to  authentic  documents." 
If  the  veteran  antiquarian  in  his  retirement  has  seen  in 
[r.  Campbell's  repetition  of  such  errors,  the  slow  progress 
_  9f  truth  and  utter  neglect  of  his  own  meritorious  researches, 
'may  his  eye  yet  rest  upon  these  lines,  to  show  him  that  they 
are  appreciated  by  olhers,  and  to  prove  that  he  is  still  re- 
membered by  a  far  distant  friend  ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  inaccuracies  that  dis- 
figure Mr.  Campbell's  work.  A  very  inaccurate  book  may 
nevertheless  be  a  very  entertaining  one.  Beauty  of  style, 
originality  and  sprightliness  of  thought,  often  make  amends 
for  want  of  exactness  and  industry.  But  here  too,  unfortu- 
nately, we  are  disappointed. 

Among  the  blemishes  of  this  biography  are  the  frequent  in- 
stances of  groasness  and  vulgarity  it  exhibits.  A  life  of  the 
most  tender  and  delicate  poet  of  Italy,  written  by  one  who 
has  himself  produced  masterpieces  of  pure  and  elegant 
poetry,  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  would  be  free  from  the 
iaults  of  coarseness  and   bad  taste.     How  far  it  is  so,  we 


I 


With  Cino,  Dante,  and  Senuccio  thou 
Enjoyest  calm,  elernal,  pure  repou, 
Beholding  wonders  never  dreamt  'till  now: 
Oh  !  iflhaa  lov'dBt  me  in  tLia  world  of  woes, 
Take  me  to  Thoe  and  heh  who  love's  first  tow 
Won  from  n>e,  and  will  keep  till  life's  lau  cIok. 
This  was  piobablylhe  last  aonnet  Boccaccio  ever  wrote,    Petrarch  died  iha 
•iehMenlh  of  July,  13T4,  and  Giotanni  Uie  (wenty-first  of  Decembei,  1375. 

The  allusion  lo  his  Maria,  under  her  ooetic  name  of  Fismetia.  shows  he  lui^ 
Tited  h«r,  and  (hot  his  loi 
Ibe  widow  on  whom  1m 
Corbnccio, 

"  Serisse  questo  Bonetlo,"  says  Bnlrlelli,  "  in  morla  del  PeirnrcF*  nell'  ui 
uinodella  aua  Tita,  e  lopubllcAil  M.inni.  (Isl.  del  Dream.,  p.  G6)  Bis 
dire  che  la  SUB  passions  per  la  Fiommcila  tuttuiia  niasisteBse.  esprinieralo 
tanu  calore  il  deBiderio  di  rivedcrla.  Tn  animo  gentile,  di  toeo,  di  meri 
oggetto  fallo  servo,,  non  si  cicalriiia  Eiammai  la  piaga  falla  nell'  eli  in  eu 
TITamenle  ci  sogeioea  Vamoie."—BaideUi  annoi.  atle  Rime,  n.  63. 
•  TiraboKhi  Storia  della  Lett.— fi.  loni-  v-,  pp.  362,  263,  445. 
Ci»mpi  Vita  e  poesio  di  Meaier  Cino  da  Pisloia.— /*iw,  1613,  pp.  TO-TT. 
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propose  to  sabmit  to  the  jadgment  of  our  readers,  by  layii^ 
betbre  them  a  few  extracts. 
In  relation  to  Petrarch's  resideiKre  at  Yauclnse,  be  says : 

"  It  would  seem  as  if  he  raeant  to  cherish  radier  than  get  lid  of 
his  loTe.  Bat,  if  be  nursed  his  passion,  it  was  a  dry  noiBing.'*  — 
p.  110. 


<c 


Apropos  of  the  poet's  fondness  for  retirement,  he  tells  ns, 
I  abominate  all  this  slang  about  solitude :"  and  in  a 


"  I  copy  this  twaddle  from  Archdeacon  Coxe,  though  even  with 
him  it  was  not  original.  Perhaps  the  doctor  cannot  exactly  be 
called  Petrarch's  biographer,  as  be  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  poet,  but  did  natJinUh  him.  Yet,  as  his  MSS.  are  still  in  the 
British  Museum,  let  him  have  the  title  by  courtesy.  It  is  well  for 
him  to  talk  of  little  minds." — p.  111. 

Describing  the  quarrels  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples, 
with  her  husband  Andrew,  Mr.  Campbell  employs  the 
following  choice  terms : 

*'  Andrew  soon  let  her  know  his  opinion  that  the  throne  of  Naples 
belonged  to  him  in  his  own  right,  no  thanks  to  his  marriage  with 
her.  She  resented  bis  brutality,  so  that  Andrew  and  Joan  lived 
less  happily  in  a  palace  than  Darby  and  Joan  in  a  cottage."  — 
p.  152. 

A  few  paragraphs  after  he  adds : 

"  From  the  circumstances  of  Andrew's  subsequent  death,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  brute  slept  with  her  on  the  very  night  of  his  assassi- 
nation, a  circumstance  which  seems  to  me  a  presumption  that, 
thou^rh  they  might  be  like  many  sleeping  partners,  on  bad  terms, 
ho  did  not  regard  her  as  an  adulteress."  —  p.  152. 

Such  expressions  as  the  following  meet  us  continually: 
IVjv  John  —  **  flew  in  a  passion."  —  p.  79.  "  The  old  fox 
iit  Aviation  tried  to  annul  their  treaty."  —  p.  80.  "  The  old 
kttvive***  —  p.  S5.  *•  Benedict  declines  old  mother  Rome's 
•  u\  itutiou/*  —  p.  SS.  **He  tried  to  back  out  of  this  dilem- 
:tici/'  —  p*  US.  *' Stratagems  that  would  have  done  honor 
.u  :Ik^  ounniug  of  an  old  io^."*^  — p.  118. 

'  H«  ^reirarcb)  makes  Rome,  I  think  rather  injudiciously,  con- 


KtS4S.]  Uvhccoming  Sneers  at  Catholic  Usages. 

sfaerselfta  be  a  tottoring  old  Itkdy,  with  dislievelled  Ii 
tded  beaaty,  for  runaway  husbands  aia  hard  to  be  won  back  hfM 
1  wives."  — p.  94. 

Afier  these  specimens  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  ourj 

Wthor  saying  — 

"  How  fur  Petrarch  ducked    dawn  from  the  lofty  bearing  t 
pniua."  —  p.  125. 
"  In  return  he  received  a  hundred  thousand  florios,  which  they"  I 
■jjave  him  after  a  good  deal  of  higgling." — p.  326. 

"  Petrarch  fully  appreciated  the  shabby  kindness  of  his  counlTji  ] 
!n."  — p.  375.  I 

"  We  duck  down  our  gray  heads  into  tbe  money-box."  —  p,  388.   \ 
"  It  showed  no  very  marveltous  powers  of  divination,  in  the  fait 
to  have  anticipated  the  deatb  of  an  old  man,  whose  continn- 
n  life  for  half  a  year  no  insurnnce  office  would  have  warranted 
t  any  premium." — p.  386. 


The  poet's  pilgritnagc  in  company  with  Cardinal  Colonna, 
to  the  famous  cave  near  Baume,  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, Mary  Magdalen  passed  thirty  repentant  j'ears,  however 
absurd  the  legend,  might  recall  even  to  the  least  imaginative 
such  associations  as  her  picture  by  Correggio,  her  statue  by 
CaDova  —  the  profusion  of  her  offering,  and  the  reasons  of 
her  forgiveness.  To  Mr.  Campbell  all  that  occurs  is :  "  How 
old  and  ugly  she  must  have  been  when  the  term  of  her  peni- 
tence was  finished."  —  p.  116. 

This  is  entirely  of  a  piece  with  his  reflection  on  Pctiarch'a 

ling  kicked  by  a  horse,  as  he  journeyed  to  Rome  during  the 

ily  year : 


■jbei 


On  this  occasion,  Francesco,  prior  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  wrote 
to  him  a  most  affectionate  letter,  full  of  imprecations  on  the  impi- 
ous horse  which  had  dared  to  kick  our  poet.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
itu9  brute  was  in  any  degree  benefited  by  the  all -sin- scouring  abso- 
httions  of  tile  jubilee,  but  he  might  have  pleaded  that  he  had  not 
iatended  to  kick  Petrarch,  but  an  animal  of  a  diilerent  species," — 
p.  £64. 

A  kind  and  gentle  nature,  such  as  from  his  poetry  wo  had 
inpposed  Mr.  Campbell's  to  be,  would  derive  liltle  satisfac- 
ion  from  a  vulgar  sneer  at  whatever  is  honestly  vencraled  by 
my  sect  of  Christians,  and  especially  by  the  one  to  which  his 
Hio  belonged.     But  if  all  the  tenets  of  Catholicism  are  legi- 
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timate  topics  ofjcst,  respect  for  a  ceremony  sull  tield  sacred 
by  Christendom,  .ihouid  have  restrained  Mr.  Campbell's  pen 
from  copying  an  account  of  ihe  accident  that  occurred  at  the 
christening  of  tht;  ciuperor's  son,  Wenceslaus,  (p.  3G3,)  and 
decency,  from  the  note,  (p.  141,)  which  some  will  deem  irreve- 
rent and  all  obscrfiie. 

The  author's  fancy  on  such  topics,  however,  seems  to  be 
unhappily  prurient,  foi  '  '  -- "  -  note  (p.  121)  some  wit, 
if  it  may  be  called  so,  ifl's,  has  a  strong  am- 

moniacal  odor,  aod  uni  ats  three  several  limes, 

the  doubtful  story  of  I  :chi'B  adulterous  loves. 

(p.  266,  and  the  notes  2I4.) 

But  repetition  is  on<  jell's  failings.     In  the 

sketches  of  Italian  hisli  as  interwoven,  he  ofteo 

goes  over  the  same  gro  .ckwards  and  forwards, 

to  the  utter  confusion  il  order.     Three  times 

does  he  recur  to  die  repiui..  :caccio  to  Petrarch,  on 

the  score  of  his  obse(iuious  friendship  lor  the  Visconti,  and  the 
last  with  an  apjiarent  unconsciousness  that  he  had  ever  men- 
tioned it  before.      Lei  our  readers  judge. 

In  speaking  of  Boccaccio,  he  says : 

"  In  the  same  year  [1353]  he  wrote  his  memorable  epistle  to  Pe- 
trarch, in  which,  in  spite  of  the  cordial  deference  which  he  shows  to 
him  on  all  other  occasions,  he  reproaches  him  in  no  measured  terms 
for  his  submissive  intimacy  with  the  Visconii.  Petrarch  was  at 
that  time  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  must  have  read  with  no 
great  delight  the  blame  which  the  honest  Boccaccio  was  not  the  only 
friend  to  pour  out  upon  his  conduct." 

" '  I  could  wish  to  be  silent,'  saya  Boccaccio,  '  but  I  cannot  hold 
my  peace.  My  reverence  for  you  would  incline  me  to  hold  silence, 
but  iny  indignation  obliges  me  to  speak  out.  How  has  SylvanuB 
actedt  (Under  the  name  of  Sylvanus  be  couches  that  of  Petrarch, 
in  allusion  to  his  love  of  rural  retirement.)  He  has  forgotten  his 
dignity ;  be  has  forgotten  all  the  language  he  used  to  bold  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Italy,  his  hatred  of  the  archbishop  and  his  love  of 
liberty  ;  and  ho  would  imprison  the  Muses  in  that  courL  To  whom 
can  we  now  give  our  faith,  when  Sylvanus,  who  ibvmerly  pronounced 
the  Visconti  a  cruel  tyrant,  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke 
which  he  once  so  boldly  condemned.  How  has  the  Visconti  ob- 
tained this  tiuckling,  which  neither  King  Robert  nor  the  pope  nor 
the  emperor  could  ever  obtain  ?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  you 
have  been  ill-used  by  your  fellow  citizens,  who  have  withheld  from 
you  your  paternal  pnipeity,  I  disapprove  not  your  just  indigna- 
tion j  but  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  believe  that,  righteously  and 
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lonestly  any  injury,  from  whotnaoever  we  may  receiTe  it,  can  justify 
■  ikiog  pnrt  against  our  country.  It  is  in  vain  for  ynii  to  allege 
io\i  Lave  nat  incited  him  to  war  against  our  country,  nor  lent 
either  your  arm  or  advice.  How  can  you  be  iiappy  with 
whilst  you  are  hearing  of  the  ruins,  the  conflagrations,  the  tm- 
iraenta,  tlio  deaths,  and  the  rapines,  that  he  epreada  around 

"  Petrarch'g  anawers  to  tliese  and  other  reproaches  which  his 
liends  sent  to  him,  were  cold,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory.  He  dc- 
\  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  libeity ;  and  told  Boccaccio  that,  ai^er 
it  was  less  Immiliating  to  be  subservient  to  a  single  tyrant,  than 
I  as  he,  Boccaccio,  was,  subservient  to  a  whole  tyrannical  peo- 
This  was  an  unwise  implied  confession  on  the  part  of  Pe- 
rch, that  he  was  a  stave  of  the  Visconti,  Sismond!  may  be  ratlier 
n  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  bis  life  a  trouba- 
dour; but  there  is  something  in  bis  friendship  with  the  lord  of  Mi- 
lan that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  severe  letter  from 
Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  yet  incthinka  honorable  to  both,  that  ibeir 
friendship  was  never  broken."  —  pp.  SJ54,  255. 


When  Mr.  Campbell  again  adverts  to  the  subjiact,  it  is  ihtis  : 


Early  la  May,  1353,  Petrarch  departed  for  Italy,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  afterwards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visconti  of  Milan, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince,  uniting 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  absolute  in  Milan,  He 
WHS  master  of  Lombarrly,  and  made  Italy  tremble  for  [at  1j  his  hos- 
tility. Yot,  in  spite  of  his  despotism,  John  Visconti  was  a  lover  of 
letters,  and  fond  of  havingliteraty  men  at  his  court.     Ho  exercised 

4  canning  influence  over  our  poet  and  detained  him 

'lis  time,  whilst  Petrarch  was  so  well  pleased  with  bis  new 
I,  his  friends  were  forming  speculations  on  his  conduct  that 
nftere  far  from  satisfactory.  They  were  astonished,  and  even  grieved, 
at  his  fixing  himself  at  Milan.  At  Avignon  Socrates,  Guido  Set- 
timo,  and  the  bishop  of  Cavaillon,  said  among  themselves,  '  What, 
this  proud  republican,  who  breathed  nothing  but  independence,  who 
scorned  an  office  in  tiie  papal  court  as  a  gilded  yoke,  has  gone  and 
iwn  himself  into  the  chains  of  the  tyrant  of  Italy;  this  misan- 


! 


rope,  who  delighted 
sised  a  secluded  life,  now 
"At  Florence,  his  friends 
wrote  to  hiin  reproachfully  o 
has  been  already  quoted,  wi 
prior  of  the  Holy  Apostles 

—  ■■■)n  for  Petrarch  made  his  language  more 

arch  wrote  to  thank  his  friends  for  theii 
]Ul  assured  ihem  that  he  was  still  free. 


lilence  of  fields,  and  perpetually 
ihabits  the  most  bustling  of  cities !' 


[he  subject.     Boccaccio,  whose  letter 
particularly  severe  upon  him.     The 
itirely  of  their  opinion  :  but  hia 
respectful. 

'  Dut  hia 
I,  how- 


There  « 
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ever,  as  I  have  observed,  an  incoDsistency  in  his  apologies,"  etc. — 
pp.  295,  296. 

In  mentioning  the  Latin  translation  of  Homer  made  by  the 
Greek  Leontio  Pilato,  and  his  pupil  Boccaccio,  and  sent  by 
the  latter  to  Petrarch,  Mr.  Campbell  once  more  refers  to  his 
servility  towards  the  prince-bishop : 

"  The  same  letter  which  he  sent  on  receiving  his  Latin  Homer 
contains  an  interesting  declaration  from  the  poet  respecting  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  Visconti.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  become 
a  slave  at  their  court.  *  On  this  point  be  at  your  ease,'  says  Pe- 
trarch to  his  friend  Boccaccio.  *  I  have  always  been  the  most  free 
of  men,  even  at  times  when  I  appeared  subdued  to  the  hardest  yoke. 
I  shall  not  begin  to  be  a  slave  in  my  old  age ;  and  my  mind  shall 
always  be  free,  though  my  body  may  be  subjected,  like  yours,  to  a 
master,  or  to  many  masters.  It  seems  to  me  better  to  live  under 
the  law  of  one  tyrant,  than  to  have  a  tyrannical  people  instead  of 
one  ruler.'  It  is  evident  from  this  sentence  that  Petrarch's  repub- 
lican principles  were  now  in  the  wane."  —  p.  371. 

As  all  these  passages  relate  to  the  same  subject,  it  is  diffi- 
cult 10  imagine  any  good  reason  why  Mr.  Campbell  did  not 
mould  them  into  one.  Biographical  patchwork  so  awkwardly 
united  as  to  produce  repetitions  like  these,  gives  one  the 
idea  of  translated  scraps,  cut  to  pieces  with  scissors,  and  put 
together  with  paste. 

In  like  manner,  the  remark  that  solitude  is  sweet  when  we 
have  a  friend  beside  us  to  whom  we  can  whisper  "  how 
sweet  is  solitude,"  is  twice  repeated,  surely  not  on  account 
of  its  novelty,  and  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  namely,  at  p. 
173,  and  p.  422. 

The  more  doubtful  assertion  that  Petrarch  prepared  the 
way  for  Luther,  is  still  more  frequently  reiterated,  while  our 
biographer,  not  remarkably  tolerant  himself,  twice  em- 
ploys the  same  figure  to  rebuke  religious  and  literary  intol- 
erance. 

"  His  [Petrarch's]  sense  of  justice  would  have  been  outraged  at 
the  palpable  injustice  of  Christianity,  divine  as  it  is,  starting  in 
competition  with  infidelity  on  such  unfair  terms,  that  a  man,  for 
preaching  on  one  side  of  the  argument,  might  be  rewarded  with  a 
mitre,  and  for  speaking  on  the  other,  might  have  his  tongue  bored 
with  a  red-hot  iron."  —  p.  375 

"  But  still  false  literary  taste  has  no  strong  basis  for  its  continu- 
ance. It  has  no  established  Church,  and  no  state  payments  or  per- 
secutions to  support  [it?]     It  leaves  the  enlightened   votary  of 
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llBfite  without  tho  alternative  of  being  crowned  with  a  niitre  for  his 
^th,  or  having  his  disbelieving  tongue  bored  for  blasphemy  with  a 
"    -  ■        "  -p.  42S. 

Absurdities  of  stylo  or  thought,  fiat  commonplaces,  and 
puerile  conceits,  are  so  frequent  in  tbis  volume,  that  they 

y  be  taken  at  random.  A  few  specimens  of  each  will 
"suffice. 

Describing  the  famous  valley  of  Vaucluse,  its  stupendous 
rocky  amphitheatre,  vast  cavern,  ample  basin  and  copious 
stream,  he  continues: 

"  The  surface  of  the  fountain  is  black,  an  appearance  produced 
by  its  depth,  from  the  darkness  of  tlio  rocks  and  the  obscurity  of 
the  cavern;  for  on  being  brought  to  light,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
water.  Though  beautiful  lotho  eye,  it  is  harsh  tothe  taste, 
excellent  for  lanniag  and  dyeing;  and  it  is  said  to  pramoto 
growth  of  a  plant  which  fallens  oxen,  and  is  good  ior  bona 
bring  incubation."  —  p.  1 10. 

"  In  July,  1339,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  tbo  sign  of 

lancer,  which  happens,    says  V'illanj,  only  once  in   a  hundred 

ears,  and  announces,  according  to  aacroiogers,  very  heavy  cala- 

Wtias.     Whothet  these  calamities  would  have  happened  or  not,  if 

had  been  pleased  to  bo  eclipsed  in  a  diflerent  quarter,  I 

s  not  to  say;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  city  of  Florence  was 

this  year  afflicted  by  a  plague  and  famine," — p.  123. 

"  Stefaao  [Colonnn]  was  at  once  the  most  powerful  of  the  Eoman 
bBTonfi,  and  the  one  who  chiefly  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
pope.  Cola,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  sent  him  an  order  to  tjuit  the 
ci^.  The  old  baron  contemptuously  tore  his  order  in  pieces,  say- 
ing, '  If  this  upstart  does  not  behave  himself  better  I  will  have  him 
thrown  out  of  a  window.'  On  this,  Rienzi  catised  the  alarm-bell  in 
the  capitot  to  be  rung.  The  ciliEens  immediately  rc«e  to  arms, 
and  the  old  aristocrat  learned,  in  his  turn,  that  unless  he  behaved 
luiDself  bettor  ho  might  find  it  difficult  to  make  hia  exit  by  tho 
door."— p.  lis. 

"  It  appears,  however,  that  the  horses  of  the  travellers  had  no 
such  devotional  feelings." — p.  260. 

"Ceccano  accordingly  excommunicated  Rienzi  anew  as  an  in- 

ftmous  heretic,  and  interdicted  him  from  fire  and  water.     If  Kienzi 

had  fallen  immediately  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  they  would 

probably  have  treated  him  to  more  tiro  than  water."  —  p.  283, 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  justified  in  the  comparison  of  the  Eoraau 

irans  with  the  hyenas  of  Oran,  for  none  of  the  latter  can  either 

lad  or  write  or  patronize  learned  men."  —  p.  183. 

One  great  fault  of  Mr.  Campbell,  tis  a  biographer,  is  the 
air  of  contempt  which  he  too  often  assumes  towards  his 
author. 


_    prob 
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We  will  not  say  that  even  the  faults  of  such  a  man  as 
Petrarch  should  escape  the  censure  of  posterity,  however 
much  it  may  have  benefited  by  his  talents.  But  assuredly 
they  are  entitled  to  be  stated  without  exaggeration,  if  not  with 
indulgence.  No  one  has  a  right  to  despise  him  on  account  of 
them,  and  least  of  all  the  person  who  composes  his  life.  We 
recognise  the  obligations  of  the  historian  to  truth,  in  their 
fullest  extent,  but  no  one  ever  wrote  history  well  who  was 
entirely  without  enthusiasm,  or,  at  all  events,  sympathy  for 
his  hero.  In  this  essential  quality  Mr.  Campbell  seems  de- 
ficient.    Witness  the  following  extracts  : 

"  A  more  important  event  in  his  life  took  place  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1337,  namely,  that  he  had  a  son  bom  to  him,  whom 
ho  christened  by  the  name  of  John,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledged 
his  relationship  of  paternity.  With  all  his  philosophy  and  Platonic 
rapture  about  Laura,  Petrarch  was  still  subject  to  the  passions  of 
ordinary  men,  and  had  a  mistress  at  Avignon,  who  was  kinder  to 
him  than  Laura.  Her  name  and  history  have  been  consigned  to 
inscrutable  obscuritv  :  the  same  woman  afterwards  bore  him  a 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Francesca,  and  who  proved  a  great 
solace  to  him  in  his  old  age.  His  biographers  extol  the  magna- 
nimity of  Laura  for  displaying  no  anger  at  our  poet  for  what  they 
choose  to  call  this  discovery  of  his  infidelity  to  her;  but  as  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Laura  ever  bestowed  one  favor  on  Pe- 
trarch beyond  a  pleasant  look,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  her  right  to 
command  his  unspotted  faith.  At  all  events,  she  would  have  done 
no  good  to  her  own  reputation  if  she  had  stormed  at  the  lapse  of 
her  lover*8  virtue." 

"  Whatever  charity  we  may  extend  to  Petrarch's  violation  of  his 
clerical  vow,  his  frailty  otight  to  have  taught  him  charity  to  that  of 
others,  and  softened  his  asperity  in  speaking  of  the  western  Babylon. 
Even  in  that  sink  of  iniquity  there  were  moralists  who  descanted 
on  the  difference  between  his  theory  and  practice  of  virtue,  and 
made  little  allowance  for  the  instincts  of  nature,  which  scorn  arti- 
ficial restraints." 

**  I  am  more  inclined  to  blame  him  for  his  total  silence  respecting 
the  mother  of  his  children,  than  for  the  lapse  of  his  purity.  His 
unnatural  obligation  to  celibacy,  as  a  churchman,  is  at  least  some 
palliation  for  the  latter  fault.  But  who  knows  what  sacrifice  of 
reputation  this  unknown  frail  one,  who  made  him  twice  a  father, 
may  have  incurred  by  her  connexion  with  him  ]  There  is  a  heart- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  in  consigning  her  very  name  to 
oblivion,  which  I  dislike  worse  than  all  the  conceits  of  his  poetry.* 

*  There  is  a  curious  struggle  in  these  reflections  between  the  poet  and  the 
moralist.    Why  should  Mr.  Campbell  dislike  Petrarch's  silence  on  this  subject 


142,] 

||  may  be  alleged  that 


Petrarch  never  tooJc  Orden. 


3l4'l 


ie  was  ashamed  of  hie  illegilimato  paternity;  J 
same  principle,  be  ought  lo  have  been  equally  avenv  | 

Sublisliiiig  his  iliHtraction  far  a  woman  who  was  already  tba  I 
ler  of  an  increasing  family."  —  p.  1 08. 

After  quoting  a  letter  of  the  pod's,  describing  his  rural  \ 
solitude,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  he  says,  "  I  love  Italy  ' 
■ -And  I  bate  Avignon.    The  pestilential  influence  of  this  horrid 
|dace  empoisons  [poisons]  the  pure  air  of  Vaucluse  and  will 
tompel  me  to  quil  my  retirement."     Mr.  Campbell  remarks  : 


."  To  talk  of  Avignon,  fourteen 

if'VBUcTuse,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  ii 

■  the  simple  rustics  around  hi 

!  of  impurities  which  we 

ited  him  with  honor,  this  ' 

I  had  an  il legitimate  child 

fher  of  another."  —  p.  113. 


les  off,  poisoning  the  pure  air 

or,  if  he  means  that  the  coticep- 
paasing  in  the  western  Bahylon 
i  squeamish  sensibility  in  a  priest 
nurse,  and  who  lived  to  be  the 


We  give  up  Petrarch's  incontinence  to  Mr.  Campbell's  vir- 
oous  indignation,  though  we  think  it  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  apology  be  elsewhere  makes  for  these  "  amours  of 
complexion,"  (p.  3S)  and  his  earnest  desire  that  the  mother 
of  Petrarch's  children  should  have  been  immortalized,  (p.  108.) 
£nlifthe  poet's  fault  is  not  to  be  excused  because  he  was  a 
layman,  neither  ought  it  to  be  exaggerated  by  calling  bim  a 
priest)  and  when  Mr.  Campbell  does  so,  in  the  passages  just 
qnoled  and  elsewhere,  (pp.  261,  262,)  it  becomes  us  to  inquire 
■frhetber  the  allegation  be  true,  and  if  not,  how  far  bis  bio- 
feapher  in  making  it  has  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence. 
pow  it  is  not  true,  as  the  least  examination  would  have 
tabled  Mr.  Campbell  to  ascertain.  No  mention  of  his 
'  ing  the  vows  is  made  by  any  author  worthy  of  credit.  His 
a  declaration  is  simply  that  he  led  the  life  of  a  clerk,  and 
l:ft  clerk  he  was,  who  enjoyed  several  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
bot  who  never  became  a  priest.  It  might  be  enough  to  ask 
for  evidence  of  his  profession  and  consecration  to  the  sacred 
office,  because  no  one  is  bound  lo  prove  a  negative.     But 


lis  poetry 

who  Rhared  hts  passion  ifiougli  Dot 

''—ling  ii  to  poslcrUy  be  wonid  only  have  made  ii 
leed,  loiiDg  such  b  man  lu  Petrarch  is  an  eicu 
"  apoiDt  urfoilh  inlbe  poetic  creed,  but  banlly 


nmne  of  Lho  erring 
1  il   Team  obla<]ijy. 
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Tiraboschi  expressly  tells  us  he  assumed  the  tonsure  only, 
and  Foscolo,  that  he  would  never  take  orders.* 

The  almost  constant  tone  of  depreciation  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell adopts  in  speaking  of  every  one  and  every  thing,  is  an 
unpleasant  peculiarity  in  his  book. 

*'  Petrarch,  as  we  have  seen,  had  occasion  to  be  grateful  to  this 
monarch,  [Robert,]  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  he  was  much  affected 
by  the  news  of  his  death  ;  but  when  we  are  told  that  he  repaired  to 
Vaucluse  to  bewail  bis  irreparable  loss,  we  may  suppose,  without 
uncharitableness,  that  he  retired  also  with  a  view  to  study  the 
expression  of  his  grief,  no  less  than  to  cherish  it." — pp.  148, 149. 

"  After  the  folly  and  fall  of  Rienzi,  it  is  probable  that  our  poet's 
attachment  to  his  old  friends  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  revived.  At 
least  he  thought  it  decent  to  write,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Colonna, 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  father,  the  aged  Stefano,  who  was  now 
verging  towards  his  hundredth  year.  This  letter  is  dated  from 
Parma,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1348,  but,  like  many  more  of  bis 
consolatory  epistles,  it  is  more  full  of  erudition  and  efforts  at  saying 
fine  things  than  of  grief  and  good  feeling.  Soon  after  this  letter 
reached  him,  old  Stefano  fell  into  the  grave." — ^p.  223. 

In  quoting  Agapito  Colonna's  letter  to  Petrarch,  reproach- 
ing him  with  neglect,  and  the  poet's  answer, 

"  Petrarch,"  says  his  biographer, "  certainly  had  the  better  of  the 
argument  in  this  correspondence ;  but  he  coolly  omits  offering  his 
pupil  any  pecuniary  assistance." — p.  342. 

**  Petrarch  had  now  a  new  subject  of  grief  to  descant  upon.  The 
mai'quis  of  Montserrat,  unable  to  contend  against  the  Visconti, 
applied  to  the  pope  for  assistance.  He  had  already  made  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  London,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  body  of 
English  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  marquis  against  the 
Visconti.  They  entered  Italy  by  Nice.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
our  countrymen  had  ever  entered  the  Satumian  land.  They  did  no 
credit  to  the  English  character  for  humanity,  but  ravaged  lands  and 
villages,  killing  men  and  violating  women.  Their  general  appella- 
tion was  the  bull-dogs  of  England.  What  must  have  been  Petrarch's 
horror  at  these  unkennelled  hounds  !  In  one  of  his  letters  he  vents 
his  indignation  at  their  atrocities ;  but  by-and-by,  in  the  same  epb- 
tle,  he  glides  into  his  bookworm  habit  of  apostrophizing  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Rome — Brutus,  Camillus,  and  God  knows  how  many 
more  !" — p.  363. 

Twice  he  tells  us  that  Petrarch  was  not  so  disinterested 

♦  "  Paghi  pcro  della  sola  tonura." — Storia  della  LeU.  /Z.,  torn,  v.j  p.  446. 

''  Non  voile  mai  ricevcrc  gli  ordini  sacri  per  fu^gire  una  condizione,  che  lo 
obligasse  poi  ad  accettarc  un  vescovado  c  refiuto  1'  uiTocio  di  segretario  apoato- 
co  presso  tre  papi."  ~  Foicolo,  Saggi  Sopra  U  Petrmruif  p.  109. 


,1842.] 


Other  Blemishes  in  the  Autkor'i  Life. 


"  In  his  tapturoua  praises  of  living'  alone 
[  says  more  than  he  sincerely  meant ;  lie  liked 
■"but  then  it  w 


[  and  indifferent  to  ibe  good  things  of  the  world  as  he  wished 
t  to  appear,  (pp.  388  and  390,)  and  gives  him  little  credit  fiw  _ 
Ftis  love  of  a  quiet  and  retired  life.  I 

r  poet,  therefore! 

3  with  somebody  within  reach  of  him,  like  the  young 
in  Miss  i'orter's  novel,  who  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  walked 
1  in  Hyde  Park  by  herself  with  her  footman  behind  her.  The 
I  of  this  argument  is,  that  man  ought  to  strive  afler  perfection. 
1,  that  object  is  laudable,  at  least,  for  we  may  be  better  for 
Straining  af^er  consummate  virtue,  though  we  never  can  reach  it. 
But  our  virtue,  Petrarch  says,  '  is  obstructed  by  tlie  corruption  of 
cities,  where  passions  and  temptations  distiact  us,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. We  must  therefore  resort  to  rnral  soUtudo  to  keep  ua  in 
^  jmind  of  our  civil  and  religious  duties.'  Now,  whether  Petrarch's 
e  of  another  man's  wife  was  a  civil  or  &  religious  duty,  it  was  a 
n  which  his  retirement  acems  to  have  cherished  rather  than 
tnbdued.  Quoqse  magis  tegiiw  teclus  magis  iFstuat  ignit.  Our 
's  declamation  against  cities  is  as  unsubstantial  as  that  which 
_  Lousseau  raised  against  them  in  the  last  century.  What  would 
pitfaese  rustic  sentimentalists  be  atl  Would  they  stop  the  growth  of 
^ties,  and  liie  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  and  population  1  In 
0  give  every  man  a  rural  solitude,  yon  must  drowu  half  the 
sfaildren  that  are  bom.  Under  lie  sanction  of  no  science,  real  or 
^fretsnded,  has  more  nonsense  been  spoken,  than  under  the  name  of 
Uoral  philosophy." —  p.  423, 

Dogmatic  assertion,  and  occasional  egotism  and  self-snfE" 
ciency  are  also  disagreeable  blemishes  in  Mr.  Campbell's 
style.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, as  in  one  place  he  makes 
some  judicious  observations  on  Petrarch's  self-complacency, 
(pp.  411,  il2,)  although  not  easily  reconcilable  with  a  pre- 
vious opinion  (p.  41)  apparently  copied  from  Baldelii,* 

In  regard  to  proper  names,  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  followed 
bia  own  rule,  laid  down  in  the  advertisement,  (p.  4,)  yet  it  is 
the  best  one,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  departure  from  it, 
we  have  them  written  sometimes  in  the  French,  sometimes 
in  the  English,  and  sometimes  in  the  Italian  mode,  and  now 
and  then  in  a  mode  wliich  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Thus 
we  see  Casus  for  Casa,  Conzagua  for  Gonzaga,  Guido  Stt- 
limti  for  Guido  Setle,  Rienzo  for  Kienzi,  Griseldis  for  Griselda, 
besides  such  Anglo-Italian  singular  plurals  as  the  Azzis  and 
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Accursis,  the  Colon  nas  and  Orsinis,  the  CorreggioSy  Scalas, 
and  Villanis. 

The  most  pleasant  part  of  our  task  remains.  He  is  but 
half  a  critic  who  sees  only  his  author's  errors,  and  he  who, 
seeing  beauties,  does  not  praise  them,  an  enemy  to  truth. 

''  In  respeot  to  Boccaccio's  supposed  instruction  by  Dante,  Mr. 
Campbell  correctly  remarks :  "  Every  expression  that  is  used  either 
by  Petrarch  or  Boccaccio,  respecting  the  latter  being  instructed  by 
Dante,  must  be  taken  to  mean  figuratively  that  the  genius  of  the 
great  novelist  was  cherished  by  the  perusal  of  Dante's  writings." — 
p.  243. 

His  defence  of  Boccaccio  and  the  Decameron,  is  liberal 
and  generous,  if  not  just,  though  after  all  we  fear  the  fasti- 
diousness of  the  age  will  accept  no  apology  but  the  author's 
own  repentance. 

Mr.  Campbell's  examination  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
celebrated  Virgil,  and  his  adoption  of  the  best  Italian  critics' 
conclusion  in  its  favor,  merits  entire  approbation,  excepting 
the  oversight  heretofore  noticed. 

Our  author  justly  demurs  to  calling  Petrarch  the  first  of 
modern  poets  who  refined  and  dignified  the  language  of 
love,  remarking  that  Dante  had  certainly  set  him  the  exam- 
ple, (p.  427,)  and  his  fair  appreciation  of  the  three  master 
minds  of  Italy,  in  regard  to  their  influence  on  letters  and 
civilization,  is  worthy  of  praise.  The  liberal  character  of  his 
politics  is  such  as  becomes  the  bard  who  rebuked  the  paiv 
tition  of  Poland  and  hallowed  the  fall  of  Kosciusco.  He 
has  one  passage  on  Italy,  for  which,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  freely  pardon  him  all  his  faults.  Having  related 
her  invasion  by  the  king  of  Bohemia  with  the  constable  of 
France  and  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  smd  their 
defeat,  Mr.  Campbell  continues: 

"  This  was  a  glorious,  though,  alas !  a  transitory  triumph  for 
Italy.     Who  that  has  ever  felt  Virgil's  electrifying  apostrophe  to 

that  mighty  land,  *  Salve,  magna  parens  rerum,  Satumia  telhis^ 

who  that  thinks  of  her  arts,  her  monuments,  and  her  men  of  genius, 
can  forbear  to  lament  her  present  prostration,  and  to  exclaim  with 
Petrarch,  *  Unite,  O  Italy !  and  be  once  more  free !'  But  the  day 
of  her  deliverance  cannot  be  for  ever  deferred.  She  has  a  common 
language,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  She  has  a  robust  popu- 
lation,  whose  forms   afforded  models  to  Raphael  and  Michael 
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I  Angelo,  She  has  fires  within  her  which,  like  those  of  her  ^tnl.  I 
L  and  Vesuvius,  are  not  to  be  suppressed  b<^  human  power,  ItaljF'J 
I  will  one  day,  and  ere  long,  be  a  great  common  wealth  to  defy  tbft  J 
L  bvading  world."  —  p.  87.  J 

■  We  do  not  rise  from  Mr.  Campbell's  book  with  a  very  I 
KClearidea  of  the  light  in  which  he  regards  ihe  cclcbraLea.l 
U<aura.     He  tells  us  at  page  44  :  ' 

^r  "  Of  the  two  peraons  in  this  love  affair,  I  am  more  inclined  to 
^ni^  Laura  than  Petrarch.  Independently  of  her  personal  charfiu, 
HI  cannot  conceive  Laura  otherwise  than  as  a  kind-hearted  lovable 
^mroman,  who  could  not  well  bo  supposed  to  bo  totally  indlfTerent  to 
BBie  devotion  of  the  most  famous  und  fascinating  man  of  his  age. 
^Khi  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  penalty  that  she  would  have  paid 
WX  ibe  had  encouraged  his  addresses  as  far  as  ho  would  have  car- 
KSed  thein^  Herdiagrace,  a  stigma  left  on  lier  family,  and  the  Iom 
E^  all  that  character  which  upholds  a  woman  in  her  own  estimation 
nuid  that  of  the  world.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  tu  say  that  she  did 
Khot  at  all  times  betray  an  anxiety  to  retain  him  under  the  spell  of 
Rher  fascination,  as,  for  instance,  when  she  is  said  to  have  cast  her 
Bwes  to  the  ground  in  sadness  when  he  announced  his  intention  to 
HieBTe  Avignon  ;  but  stilt  I  should  like  to  hear  ber  own  explanation 
Hhtfore  I  condemned  her.  And,  a&er  all,  she  was  only  anxious  for  the 
^taDntinuance  of  attentions,  respecting  which  she  had  made  a  fixed 
Ftinde rslaJidin  g  that  they  should  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  inno- 
cence."—  pp.  44,  45. 

Sufficient  guarantees  for  such  a  barrier-treaty  are  not 
easily  found  —  never,  indeed,  when  the  heart  is  treacherous. 
This  justification,  then,  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  If  Laura 
did  not  love  Petrarch,  she  was  a  coquette,  who  merely 
indulged  her  vanity,  and  there  is  little  meiit  in  her  virtue. 
If  Bhe  did  love  him,  she  must  have  made  a  comnromise  with 
her  conscience  for  the  indulgence  of  forbidden  thoughts,  and 
tcstrained  herself  wilhin  that  indulgence  only  from  prudence, 
Coldness,  or  a  regard  to  het  family.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Campbell's  ultimate  opinion  : 

"  Laura,  ever  and  anon,  presents  herself  a  minute  picture  to  the 
mind's  eye  —  her  very  veil  and  mantle,  her  features,  her  smile,  ber 
step  —  and  we  are  in  love  with  Laura.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
we  are  rather  smitten  by  ber  outward  beauty  than  rapt  iniu  interest 

C'  mind.  Dante  contrives,  one  can  scarcely  tell  by  what 
e  traits,  to  make  us  the  fond  friends  of  bis  Beatrice,  as  well 
aire  ber;  but  what  do  we  know  of  the  secrets  of  Laurs'i 
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heart  ?  Her  being  too  pure  to  be  seduced  might  ariae,  as  1  Buspeet 
it  did,  from  coldness  towards  Petrarch  and  poetry  coming  to  tha 
aid  of  her  discretion  ;  but  what  struggles  of  sensibility  she  hsd  to 
encounter,  or  wheilier  she  had  any  sensibiliiy  at  all,  b  very  much 
left  to  our  conjecture."  —  p.  i26 

To  analyze  the  sentiment  this  lady  inspired,  and  investi- 
gate how  far  she  relumed  it  •"•=  "*bausied  much  ingenuity, 
and  resulted  in  specula  a.  rous  and  as  widely'  dif- 

ferent as  the  national  il  character,  education, 

habits  and  prejudices  nlered  on  them.   Of  his 

own  feelings,  Pelrarcl-  lesl  expositor,  and, judg- 

ing of  them  by  the  un'  of  human  nature,  modi- 

fied by  the  circuiiista  id  country,  we  may  take 

his  own  statements  .  ■ains  of  allowance.     A 

farther  deduction,  for  poetry  above  truth,  will 

be  made  by  those  who  ^.^  ,  i  that  verse  never  fully 

described,  much  less  exag^ciaLi^v.,  .eal  passion.  It  is  not 
when  Petrarch  pours  out  his  soul  as  a  lover,  but  when  he  is 
studiously  courtiijg  tame-  as  a  poet,  that  we  find  room  to  sus- 
pect the  fidelity  of  his  delineations ;  and  then  the  very  cold- 
ness and  forced  conceits  which  we  condemn,  offend  us  by 
falling  short  of  nature,  not  surpassing  it.  The  delusion  in 
respect  to  poetical  sincerily  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
measuring  degree  by  duration.  No  one  is  continually  on  the 
rack  of  violent  emotions.  They  cannot  be  and  live.  Yet, 
if  we  glance  over  a  poet's  biography  to  find  he  did  many 
things  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
even  diverted  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  own  craft,  we 
begin  to  distrust  the  transports  and  lamentations  that  admit- 
ted of  so  much  common-place  interruption.  The  question, 
however,  is  one  of  intensity,  not  time.  Men  who  describe 
strongly  must,  in  general,  have  feit  deeply,  but  rapture  and 
agony  are  occasional  incidents,  not  habitual  modes  of  exist- 
ence,  Eind  must  inevitably  give  place  to  long  intervals  of 
apathy  or  languor.  They  are  often  recalled,  no  doubt,  and 
keenly  remembered :  but  not  every  joy  or  every  pang  is 
embalmed  in  rhyme,  and  blazoned  to  the  world.  Lei  such  as 
are  most  inclined  to  believe  them  all  conjured  up  for  exhibi- 
tion, consider  liow  often  through  life  the  children  of  genius 
have  been  secretly  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  the  past.* 

•  See,  for  eifcmplf,  ihe  psayages  in  Sir  Waller  Scoh'b  disry,  lecpecting  hli 
firsl  aUachment.  This  very  pou-Fr  of  (ranamiuin^  oat  ovo  aaautions  TiTidlf 
to  others,  arpies  strong  and  deep  paaaions.  The  dia  is  in  our  own  memory,  soil 
ill  fidelitf  aod  aluirpneu  decide  the  Talue  of  ibe  medal. 


I 
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Giving  credit  to  Petrarch,  then,  for  only  as  much  sincerin 
88  is  necessary  lo  explain  his  poetic  success,  it  may  be  possL^ 
ble  from  bis  own  verses  to  trace,  at  least  in  outline,  the  9to~" 
of  his  love. 

At  first  he  was  attracted  to  Laura  by  a  sudden  and  inscru- 
table sympiilhy.  She  appeared  to  bis  eyes  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  her  sex.  He  was  destined  lo  love  her  —  sbe  to  inspire 
hini.  For  her  sake  he  coveted  glory,  and  imagined  that  her 
esteem  and  affection  would  be  all-sufficient  for  bis  happiness. 
Cherishing  this  fond  enthusiasm,  he  soon  invested  his  idol 
"with  tbe  form  and  virtues  of  an  angel.  Self-deluded  uncon- 
'#ciously  by  the  sophistry  of  passion,  he  persuaded  himself 
-sis  atlachmenl  was  innocent,  and  his  heart  purified  by  tbe 
fire  that  consumed  it.  Gradually  exalting  and  inflaming  his 
imagination  with  the  Platonic  system  of  his  spiritual  guide, 
St.  Augustin,  the  love  of  Laura  soon  became  only  another 
name  for  the  love  of  virtue  —  a  light  to  lead  him  through  the 
■wilderness,  and  lift  his  thoughts  and  hopes  lo  heaven."  At 
length,  however,  the  weight  of  earth  recoiled  upon  his  spirit. 
He  felt  she  was  a  woman  —  doated  on  her  charms  —  and  ex- 
perienced, like  any  common  mortal,  tbe  torments  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  desire. t 

This  passion,  though  the  cause  of  long  torment  and  com- 
plaint, was  the  source  of  Petrarch's  fame.  His  martyrdom 
of  heart  made  him  immortal.  It  wrung  from  his  lyre  a  new 
species  of  amatory  poetry,  equally  distinct  from  the  ancient 
classic  model  and  the  lays  of  the  troubadours  —  the  exprea- 
sioQ  of  a  sentiment  less  natural  if  you  please,  but  purer,  or  at 
all  events  more  refined  —  a  iove  not  to  be  found  in  the  heaven 
of  heathen  mythology,  and  whose  worship  is  a  superstition 
more  pardonable  in  beings  who  pretend  to  souls.  Romantic 
toelancholy,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  tinged  with  devotion. 
Ere  its  most  striking  characteristics.  In  these  Petrarch  had 
no  model  and  has  yet  no  rival.  This  peculiarity  still  charms 
us,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults — his  verbal  quibbles  —  strained, 
frigid,  and  pedantic  figures,  and  a  profusion  of  thoughts  and 
images  more  ingenious  than  happy-  The  sweetly  pensive 
spirit  of  his  verse  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  gentle  and  amia- 
ble turn  of  bis  mind ;  partly,  also,  we  would  fain  persuade 
ourselves,   to  that  of   tiis  mistress.      He    would    naturally 

•  See  Torti  PrMpfdo  dri  Parnaiso  lMlia.no,  p&ri  I,  chap,  iii.,  for  the  ioflucnee 
cl  Sl.  Auguatin's  works  on  (he  introduction  of  Plaianic  lora  into  Italian  poetry, 
t  D'amoT,  lUi  giteiiit,  J'iiividia  ardeyidc. 
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attempt  to  adapt  his  verses  to  her  taste,  and  if  Laura  felt  and 
understood,  as  well  as  inspired  them,  alie  is  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration. Wiio  will  be  pardoned  for  doubting  it  ?  Yet  her 
lover  leaves  us  to  imagine  that  she  was  rather  flattered  by  his 
bomage  than  sensible  of  his  passion,  and  too  intent  upon  ber 
domestic  duties  to  take  any  great  pleasure  in  literature  or 
poetry. 


Even  his  praises  fail  f  ifci  any  high  opinion  of 

ber   intellect   or   her  '  s.     She  is  not  recom- 

mended to  our  symps  akness  or  any  struggle- 

When  she  repels  the  ir  -,  it  is  by  saying, "  I  am 

not  what  you  liiUe  me  iion  that  hardly  escapes 

vulgarity ;  and  when  i  his  neglect,  she  tells 

him,  "You  are  lireti  oi  K  s  if  she  missed  nothing 

but  his  homage. 

In  heaven  iiself,  when  Beatrice  humbles  ber  Dante  to  the 
dust,  by  remimliiig  him  (if  his  intidetilies,  Laura  is  still 
occupied  with  the  care  of  her  earthly  reputation.  In  short,  of 
all  the  women  who  have  been  deified  by  their  poetic  adorers, 
Laura  seems  to  us  one  of  the  least  interesting.  Why,  then, 
did  Petrarch  love  her?  If  we  consult  our  own  experience 
and  observation,  we  shall  not  ask  that  quesUoo,  nor  its  con- 
verse —  why  did  she  not  love  him  ?  Love  is  commonly  the 
result  of  accident  or  caprice,  rarely  of  any  intellectual  merit. 
The  hope  to  win  it  by  celebrity,  though  frequently  indulged, 
is  among  (he  vainest  of  illusions,  and  Laura  may  have  smiled 
at  such  a  folly  without  being  unusually  stupid  or  insensible. 
The  greater  part  of  her  sex,  like  the  greater  pari  of  ours, 
have  no  just  conception  or  ardent  love  of  glory.  In  general 
they  hold  immortality  as  cheap,  as  the  mother  of  mankind  or 
the  widow  of  Napoleon. 

There  have  been  remarkable  and  splendid  examples  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  true,  but  fortunately  or  unfortunately  tor  us,  and 
for  themselves,  the  mass  remains  unchanged.  Many  have 
indeed  been  inseparably  associated  with  undying  natnes, 
often  undeservedly,  sometimes  in  their  own  despite ;  but 
most,  being  of  the  earth,  earthy,  would  have  lost  that  pri- 
vilege, had  not  the  weakness  of  vanity  or  tenderness  pre- 
served the  memorials  of  their  triumph,  and  thus  rescued 
them  from  merited   oblivion.     Nina,  who  would  be  called 
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nothing  but  the  NiDa  of  Dante,  ia  the  exception,  not  ihe  rule. 

'Even  she  perhaps  was  thought  very  naughty  in  her  life-time, 

and  if  she  sacriticetl  temporary  good  repute  to  long  ages  of 

K;^lebrity,  had  nearly  made  the  sacrifice  in  vain,  since,  though 

R  poetess  herself,  she  was  so  little  of  a  crilic  as  lo  choose 

,Pante  da  Maiano,  an  tndiHerenl  versifier.     Far  be  il  from  us 

I  lo  malign  the  fairer  part  of  creation,  lo  whom  every  rhymer 

I  lis  a  born  bondsman  ;  but,  iu  truth  and  prose,  the  condition  of 

r  ^oman  excludes  her  fur  the  most  part  from  these  lofty  aspi- 

j  ntions.     Shut  up  within  the  narrow  circle  of  petty  vanities, 

I 'Jiousehold  cares,  frivolous  amusements,  devotional  exercises, 

l^imd  trivial  occupations,  she  rarely  feels  inclined  to  look  be- 

I  yond  it,  and  if  sne  does,  is  visited  with  the  anger  of   all  her 

t^nsterhood.     There  is  little  reason  to  believethatLauraburst 

Kjtbe  spell,  or  was  in  any  wise  exempted  from  the  common 

I<ae8tiny,  except  by  the  fortune  of  a  more   illustrious  lover. 

Tfcr  long  continued  system  of  alternate  encouragement  and 

,   repulse,  so   delicately  managed  and    adroitly  blended,  aa 

always  to  keep  alive  his  hopes,  yet  always  disappoint  them, 

may  not  deserve  to  be  stignaaiized  aa  the   retinement   of 

heartless  coquetry,  but  certainly  excludes  the  idea  of  warm 

L.BDd  sincere  attachment.     The  very  ascendency  sheacquired 

■AVer  him,  by  her  constant  self-possession  and   invariable 

KlPfdioiiess,  indicates  the  action  of   a  more  phlegmatic,  or  a 

Tioore  impassioned  nature.     For  the  rest,  discretion,  sweel- 

t  Hess,  good  sense,  religious  faith,  and  serenity,  make  up  the 

I  BDQJ  of  an  amiable  and  tranquil  disposition,  as   feminine  as 

['you  please,  and  aa  remote  as   possible  from  all   our  early 

romantic  conceptions. 

Still,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  any  judgment 
f  librmed  on  materials  so  scanty  and  equivocal,  is  exceedingly 
l.qacertain.     Much  rests  upon  conjecture,  and  hence  Laura's 
I  character  has  been  often  drawn  in  colors  extremely  different. 
'In  all  these  portraits  it  is  easy  to  perceive  whether  the  artist 
was  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  German,  or  the  English 
school  of  love':  in  none  of  them,  perhaps,  would  she  herself 
be  able  to  recognise  a  likeness.     Nor  would  many  of  her 
admirers  be  pleased  with  the  most  exact  resemblance.  Mys- 
tery is  her  greatest  charm.     At  present,  amiable  enthusiasts 
>  of  every  country  fill  up  the  sketch  to  their  own  standard  of 
ilhe  beau  ideal ;  and  the  lenderest  and  the  wisest  of  her  sex, 
.under  whatever  code  of  decorum  they  may  have  been  educa- 
Ltedi  are  at  liberty  lo  tinge  her  conduct  with  their  own  favor- 
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ite  hue,  be  it  what  it  may,  from  rose  color  to  cerulean.  Could 
tlie  veil  of  ages  be  withdrawn,  she  might  be  found  either 
frail  or  cold,  and,  whichever  the  alternative,  must  lose  a  por- 
tion of  her  worshippers.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  either  part  of  this  diiemroa  have  still 
open  to  their  failh  the  further  supposition,  that  Laura,  ten- 
derly loving  I'ctrarch,  concealed  or  governed  her  affection 

for  one-and-twunly  y -"-'ving  him  to  despair  by 

her  rigor,  nnr  beiray  •^         of  her  weakness.     But 

whether  she  was  ena  tuous,  or  only  coquetish, 

prudent  or  inditferen  ic  inferred   she  took  no 

pleasure  in  her  lover  lo  is  offended  by  a  deli- 

cate and  well   lurnei  —or  what  woman,  how- 

ever insensible  lo  thi  ;try,  ever  failed  toadmire 

a  sonnet  to  her  ow  Love  is  oot  kindled  by 

rhyme,  but  self-love  u  should  we  without  reflec- 

tion condemn  Laura  it  more  highly,  or  making 

a  more  grateful  rtturn  lor  me  onering.  fVe  behold  in  Pe- 
trarch the  rrstorer  of  learning,  the  creator  of  a  new  poetry, 
the  beauiifirr  of  a  language  which  is  all  melmly.  Sri''  saw 
in  him  only  a  persevering  sonneteer,  who  annoyed  her  with 
complaints,  or  soothed  her  by  flattery.  To  as  he  appears 
with  the  glory  of  five  centuries.  Could  he  have  laid  it  all  at 
her  feet,  possibly  she  might  have  yielded.  With  the  confi- 
dence of  genius  he  often  promised  her  immortality.  But  how 
could  she  believe  him?  Did  he  always  believe  nimself?  So 
far  from  it,  he  at  one  lime  set  little  value  on  his  love  verses, 
building  his  hopes  of  fame  upon  his  Latin  poems. 

The  lady  whose  apotheosis  has  been  made  by  the  love  and 
poetry  of  Petrarch,  inere  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  any 
thing  but  happy.  His  devotion,  which  alone  has  embalmed 
her  memory,  we  may  readily  suppose,  brought  upon  her 
both  envy  and  censure.  The  propriety  of  her  conduct  is 
said,  indeed,  to  have  been  such,  as  lo  defy  the  gossips  of 
Avignon.  The  offence  of  being  beautiful  and  idolized,  no w- 
ever,  is  rarely  expiated  even  by  an  abandonment  of  the 
heart's  nflcclions.  Our  cotemporaries  ever  judge  us  harshly. 
The  living  rarely  get  Cfedit  for  their  re.al  worth.  Nay,  they 
are  often  hatc<l  for  tin-  very  virtues  by  which  they  echpse 
others,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  every  fault  and  almost 
everj-  crime  is  absolved  by  greatness.  Laura,  we  may  be- 
lieve, if  she  really  loved  Petrarch,  sacrificed  her  attachment 
to  duty  or  to  reputation,  though  she  was  unable  or  uawilliog 
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10  forego  ihe  incense  offered  to  her  charms.     The  sacrifice 

■Was  in  vaiu,  save  to  her  own  conscience,  for  Ugo,  her  hus- 

:nd,  was  harsli  and  jealous,  and  so  little  attached  to  her 

lemory  thai  he"  married  shordy  after  her  death  ;  while  her 

lughter,  Ogiera,  so  far  forgot  the  maternal  example,  even 

her   mother's    life-time,  ihat    the    honor  of   the    family 

pbliged  them  to  shut  ber  up  in  a  convent.     Thus  the  celebrity 

"  Laura  arises  from  a  homage  which  it  was  weakness,  per- 

ip8  worse,  to  allow,  while  her  virtues  were  inadequate  to 

isure  her  domestic  happiness,  and  most  certainly,  alone, 

■would  never  have  preserved  her  from  oblivion.     So  strange 

are  the  caprices  of  fame  and  fortune,  so  uncertain  and  incon- 

Koueat  the  judgments  of  mankind  ! 

This  passion  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  cha- 
rter of  Petrarch  for  good   and   tor  evil.     Increasing  the 
trbid  sensibility  of  genius,  it  embittered  his  life'and  ener- 
iied  his  intellect.    Hence  he  left  behind  him  no  great  work 
•—hence  his  frequent  change  of  residence  —  his  continual 
infirmity  of  purpose  —  his  visionary  melancholy  and  unmanly 
lamentations.     For  more  than  twenty  years,  his  days  and 
nights  were  wasted  in  the  harassing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and 
feat  and  doubt  and  jealousy  and  despair,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  hour  burst  from  his  overworn  spirit  in  short  compositions, 
as  sighs  and  tears  are  wrung  from  us  by  excrucialing  pain. 
Confirming  and  augmenting  tiis  weakness  by  indulgence,  it 
at  length  became  habiuial — an  incurable  chronical  affection — 
and  the  undue  excitability  of  his  imagination  was  nourished 
by  solitude  and  meditative  habiis  at  the  expense  of  his  other 
faculties.     By  giving  himself  up,  however,  to  this  predorai- 
DaQt  feeling  —  conlemplaling  perpetually  one  all-absorbing 
image — and  seeking  new  turns  of  expression  for  the  same 
constantly   recurring   train  of    thought,  he   acquired,  with 
'le  reality  and  depth  and  duration  of  his  sufferings,  the  power 
'  describing  them  so  truly  that  we  partake  them. 
Aware  of  the  madness  and  humiliation  of  loving  without 
ling  loved,  he  yet  wanted  fortitude  to  cut  out  the  ulcer  by 
roots  ;  and  even  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  though  thank- 
ll  that  hia  mistress  had  not  allowed  their  miilual  salvation 
be  perilled,  he  was  yet  tormented  by  the  doubt  whether 
heart  was  ever  his." 


*  See  Fa»i:o1o'i  psaays  on  iIid  Iotc  and  characl 

MnMimci  hU  language  have  been  freely  used. 
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It  is  not  all,  however,  nor  even  the  greater  part  of  Pe- 
trarch's amatory  poetry  that  bears  the  stamp  ot  truth  and 
nature.  Much  of  it  was  probably  written  more  from  vanity 
than  love.  Nor  is  every  age  alike  favorable  'to  genius  of  the 
same  order.  There  are  fashions  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
politics,  and  the  wonderful  events  of  the  last  half  century 
have  so  agitated  the  world,  that  there  is  now  an  universal 
craving  for  powerful  emotion.  The  public  taste  has  swung 
round  from  Metastasio  to  Alfieri,  and  Petrarch  lost  favor, 
while  Dante  gained  it.  Hence  the  severity  of  modern  criti- 
cism has  been  as  extreme  as  the  blindness  of  ancient  admi- 
ration :  bear  witness  Sismondi,  Torti  and  Campbell,  any  of 
whom  must  have  been  found  guilty  of  literary  blasphemy, 
Tiraboschi  being  judge. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  pf  Petrarch  and  Laura  and 
our  author.  In  parting  from  the  latter,  his  own  consciousness 
that  another  and  better  biographer  of  Petrarch  is  to  be 
looked  for,  (p.  424.)  disarms  censure  of  all  bitterness,  and  we 
separate  from  him  as  from  one  of  uncongenial  temper,  who 
has  been  our  travelling  companion  through  a  beautiful  and 
interestmg  country :  we  have  quarrelled  with  him  all  the 
way,  and  yet  take  leave  of  him  with  regret. 
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Akt.  III. — 1.  Report  of  a  Select   Committee  of  t/w  Legisli 
of  Connecticut,  May,  1838. 

!.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  supcrvition  of  Common  SchooUt 
May,  183S. 

I  3.  Addresi  of  the  Board  of  Committumcn  of  Common,  School*, 
June,  1838. 

4.  First,  second  and  third  Annval  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners  of  Common  Schools,  and  (flhe  Secretary  of  the  Board 
for  1839,  1340.  and  1841. 

6.  Reportqffhe  Secretary  nf  the  Board  tf  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  on  the  History  and  Condition  of  the  Scltool  Law, 
1841. 

fi.  Report  qftfie  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  on  the  expema 
<^  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  May,  1841. 

7.  The  Public  Statute  Law  of  Connecticut  respecting  Common 
Schools,  revised,  May,  1841. 

8.  Connecticut  Common  Sc/iool  Journal,  vols.  1,  2,  ajid  3. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  at  the  present  time  more 
deeply  interesting  to  this  country,  and  none  which  occupies  a 
greater  share  of  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  statesman, 
than  that  of  general  education.     It  is  of  such  vital  importance 
^L    to  the  permanent  existence  of  our  institutions,  and  is  so  closely 
^1  interwoven  with  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  that  no  system 
^g  of  legislation  or  of  public  policy  can  be  considered  adequate 
to  our  wants,  that  does  not  contain  ample  and  liberal  provi- 
sions for  the  support  and  improvement  of  our  common  schools. 
We  shall  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  asking  their  atten- 
tion to  this  imporlant  subject,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show  in 
this  article,  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  still  doing  for 
these  time-ballowed  and  valuable  institutions  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut ;  where,  according  to  the  late  returns  of  the  mar- 
shal of  the  United  States,  elementary  education  is  more  gene- 
rally diffused  than  in  any  other  stale  of  the  union.     There  is 
much  in  the  history  of  her  common  school  system,  that  is 
^B  proGtable  both  for  warning  and  imitation. 
^H     Prior  lo  1650  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  gene- 
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ral  enactments  on  the  subject,  although,  according  to  one  of 
the  documents  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer,  provision  was  made 
by  the  first  settlements  and  towns  for  the  support  of  schools 
and  the  building  of  school  houses.  Humble  as  were  these 
structures,  yet  in  them  were  first  planted  and  nurtured  into 
hardy  growth  and  strength,  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence, which  have  not  only  filled  her  own  borders  with  the 
trophies  of  industry,  enterprise,  patriotism,  and  religion,  but 
have  made  it  a  name  and  a  praise  to  have  been  born  there. 
In  1650  the  original  colony  of  Connecticut  adopted  a  "  body 
of  laws"  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  be- 
hoof and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth  ;  and  whereas  many  parents 
and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  theu:  duty  in  that 
kind: 

**  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof^ 
that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quar- 
ters where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  breuren 
3jid  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  sufier  so  much 
lyarbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by 
^l^emselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  leam- 
jjjg^  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and 
jjjowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
-^^  neglect  therein  ;  also,  that  all  masters  of  families  do,  once  a 
-g^eek,  at  least,  catechize  their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds 
^g^  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that 
at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn 
fhort  orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able 
rer  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of 
^techisms  by  their  parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen, 
icy  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in 
_i :  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
3JJ  dieir  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  Gall- 
ic employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not 
them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employ- 
f  isy  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given 
of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their 
[firalars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  ser- 
-3i2e, stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the 
shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from 
ZBcm  with  some  masters  for  years,  boys  till  they 
and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete,  which 
uBto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  govern- 


I 
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\  according  to  the  rule^ 

I  ner  instructioiiB  they  will  ni 

Again,  in  the  same  "body  of  laws,"  under  the  head  of" 
^'  schools,"  we  find  as  follows : 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  tliat  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men 
Stoat  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping 
&Bia  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so,  in  these  latter  limes,  by  persuad- 
ibg  them  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that,  at  least,  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  with  &lse  glosses  of 
aaint-seeming  deceivers ;  and  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
auisting  our  endeavors : 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
tliat  every  township  within  this  jUTiedi<:tioD,  after  the  Lord  hsth  in- 
Creased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forth- 
vrith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to  teach  all  such  children,  as 
Ahall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  childi'en,  or  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  us  the  major  part  of  those  who 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint;  proeided,  that  those 
who  send  their  children  he  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than 
Haej  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to 
Ae  Dumber  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set 
Bp  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university,  and  if  any 
town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  then  every 
such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  ppr  annum,  to  the  next  such  school, 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order." 

We  cannot  forbear  slopping  for  a  moment  to  commend  the  sa- 
gacity and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  engrafted  these  provisions 
into  their  "body  of  laws,"  and  to  honor  that  noble,  patriotic 
feeling  which  clothed  the  public  authority  with  power  to  com- 
pel the  indolent  and  vicious  parent  or  guardian  to  instruct 
the  children  under  his  charge,  to  the  end  that  learning  might 
not  be  buried  ia  the  grave  of  their  Jore/athers.  They  were  but 
a  mere  handful,  scattered  over  a  boundless  wilderness.  They 
were  surrounded  by  hostile  savages,  and  were  often  obliged 
to  leave  their  implements  of  husbandry  in  the  fields,  and  Lheir 
labors  half  finished,  to  deiend  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children  from  their  attacks.  The  labors  of  the  day  were 
bardly  sufficient  to  provide  for  them  the  necessary  means  of 
lubBisteuce,  yet  ihey  remembered  they  were  men,  that  ibey 
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were  planting  in  the  wilderness  the  germ  which  in  many  years 
would  grow  up  and  enlarge  itself  to  a  wide-spread,  populous 
community.  They  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  em- 
pire, and  spared  no  pains  nor  exertions  to  give  it  the  elements 
of  stability  and  strength  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

In  1677  it  was  ordered,  "  If  any  county  town  should  neglect 
to  keep  a  Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid 
a  fine  of  seven  pounds  by  the  said  county  town  to  the  next 
town  in  the  county  that  will  keep  a  Latin  school  in  it."  This 
fine  was  to  be  paid  annually  until  the  order  was  complied 
with,  and  the  grand  jury  were  required  to  make  present- 
ments to  the  county  court,  of  all  breaches  of  this  order.  Iq 
1690  it  was  enacted  as  follows  : 

"  This  court  observing  that,  notwithstanding  the  former  orders 
made  for  tho  education  of  children  and  servants,  there  are  many 
persons  unable  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  thereby  unable  to 
read  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  this  colony,  it  is 
hereby  ordained,  that  all  parents  and  masters  shall  cause  their  child- 
ren and  servants,  as  they  are  capable,  to  read  distinctly  the  English 
tongue,  and  that  the  grand  jurymen  in  each  town  do,  once  in  the 
^ar,  ut  least,  visit  each  family  they  suspect  to  neglect  this  order, 
^od  satisfy  themselves  that  all  children  under  age,  and  servants  in 
^fich  suspected  families,  can  read  well  the  English  tongue,  or  in 
flTDod  procedure  to  learn  the  same  or  not,  and  if  they  find  any  such 
22|]il3ien  or  servants  not  taught  as  their  years  are  capable  of,  they 
^|tJl  return  the  names  of  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  said  children, 
^i  -die  next  county  court,  when  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall  be 

£  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching  is  thus 

riected,  according  to  this  order." 


enactments  have,  in  substance,  remained  on  the 
•book  of  Connecticut  from  their  first  promulgation, 
centuries  ago,  and  in  that  state  **  all  parents  and 
^nir  bave  the  care  of  children,"  are  now  required  by 
^-  -t  irinff  them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or 

and  to  teach  and  instruct  them,  or  cause  them 

^-gnjrr:  x  instructed,  to  read  and  write,  and  cypher  as 

ixir  rules  of  arithmetic."  And,  in  case  parents 

i^   r   itsilies  neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect,  the 

.t  tjex  respective  towns  are  required  "toadmon- 

ol  to  their  duty,  and  if  they  continue  to  be 

children  grow  rude,  stubborn,  and  uq- 

tbe  advice  of  a  justice  of  the  peacei 
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Itoke  such  children  from  their  parents  or  those  who  have 
icharge  of  them,  and   binj  them  out  to  some  proper  master, 
thai  they  may  be  properly  educated  and  brought  up  in  some 
'lawful  calling  or  employmem." 
What  would  our  largest- liberty  men  say  to  this  ?     Huw 
would  they  relish  such  an  interference  by  the  government  in 
the   management  and   education  of  their  children?     With 
what  courtesy  would  they  receive  these  annual  visits  of  the 
."Brand  jury,  an  inquisition  established   by  the  stale  on  ihrir 
Eearth-stones,  to  ascertain  and  present  for  punishment  their 
neglect  or  refusal  to  train   up   their  children  according  to  the 
orthodox  standard  ?     We  are  much  mistaken  if  grand  jurors 
vould  not  meet  with  a  sturdier  opposition  than   the  Helde- 
bergers  exhibited  towards  the  sheriff,  when,  with  his  posse, 
he  attempted  to  distrain  for  the  rents  due  their  landlord.  The 
.early  settlers  of  Connecticut,  knowing  the  value  of  freedom 
and  the  watchful  care  necessary  for  its  growth  and  preserva- 
tion, wasted  none  of  their  strength  in  quibbles  on  inahenable 
rights,  nor  in  wrangling  discussions  on  the  point  where  the 
inmitnum  of  restraint  meets  the  maximum  of  lawlessness. 
They  acknowledged  the  truth  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  whole  communityare  intermingled  and  blended  together, 
and  that  every  roan  has  a  direct  and  personal  concern  in  the 
character,  the  principles,  and  habits  of  his  neighbors.     We 
bave  no  rights  contrary  or  injurious  to  the  general  good,  and 
if  we  will  not  voluntarily  discharge  our  duties  as  members 
of  the  community,  the  slate  has  authority,  from  its  right  of 
^_     self-preservation,  to  compel  our  obedience,  and  to  take  from 
^L   OS  the  means  of  doing  injury.     Happy  was  it  for  the  men  of 
^1   the  olden  time  that  they  had  so  few  political   free-thinkers 
^r   among  them.     It  saved   them  a  multitude  of  troubles,  and 
kept  them  in  happy  ignorance  of  many  false  lights  which  flit 
across  the  political  firmament,  dazzling  and  bewildering  the 
faeedless  and  the  unthinking  of  our  day.     They  had  left  the 
borne  of  their  childhood,   because    freedom   could   not    be 
enjoyed  there.     For  liberty  of  conscience,  they  had   braved 
the  perils  of  the  ocean,  faced  the  dangers  of  a  warfare  with 
savage  foes,  and  encountered  the  hardships  of  a  new  settle- 
ment in  the  wilderness;  and   when  they   bad  planted  their 
I  little  colony,  they  hedged   and  waited  it  around  with   laws 
L  and  ordinances,  and  sedulously  sought  to  guard  it  against  its 
[  inost  dangerous  enemies,  the  idle  and  the  vicious  who  were 
L  enjoying  its  benefits.     They  understood  the   principles   of 
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freedom  too  well  to  hope  for  its  existence  except  under  the 
protection  of  government.  They  did  not  regard  it  as  a  boon 
Irom  heaven,  falling,  like  the  manna,  in  daily  gentle  showers, 
fit  only  for  present  enjoyment  and  not  for  preservation,  but 
cherished  it  as  a  priceless  treasure,  and  strove  to  perpetuate 
its  blessings  by  requiring,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  all  within  its  mfluence. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  inquiry,  did  our 
limits  permit  us  to  pursue  it,  to  ascertain  the  direct  bearing 
and  influence  of  the  legislative  policy  of  the  New  England 
states  on  the  character  and  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  to  contrast  its  effects  with  the  results  of  the  loose  and 
temporary  expedients  which  too  strongly  tincture  the  legisla- 
tion of  some  of  their  sister  states  of  the  union.  We  should 
like  to  draw  the  parallel,  and  hold  up  to  view  the  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  them.  But  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  a  rapid  glance  at  some 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  character  of  the  people  of 
New  England  must  answer  our  purpose. 

They  have  derived  from  their  soil  and  climate  much  of 
their  energy  and  perseverance,  and  their  habits  of  industiy 
and  economy.  They  have  been  compelled  to  spend  their 
lives  in  active  industry,  to  procure  from  the  cultivation  of  a 
hide-bound  soil,  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence.  As 
soon  as  the  boy  has  gained  strength  for  labor,  he  has  been 
led  to  the  field  or  the  workshop,  and  there  taught  by  expe- 
rience what  it  is  to  earn  his  bread. by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Hence  he  has  learned  early  to  struggle  with  diflSculties  and 
overcome  them.  Such  training  could  not  but  produce  a  hardy 
and  vigorous  people,  and  it  could  do  no  more.  Another 
element  is  wanting  for  the  development  of  the  higher  and 
nobler  faculties  of  his  nature,  and  that  is  education.  With- 
out this  they  would  have  lived  still  on  their  native  hills,  an 
industrious  and  hardy  race,  good  soldiers  in  war,  perhaps 
quiet  citizens  in  peace,  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue  of 
body,  worthy  and  contented  diggers  of  the  soil  that  furnished 
their  sustenance.  Or,  perhaps,  a  vague,  unregulated  desire 
for  liberty,  an  impatience  under  authority,  might  have  made 
them  turbulent  and  headstrong  at  home,  and  plunderers  and 
depredators  abroad,  carrying  their  maxims  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  licentiousness  and  insubordination.  In  either  case 
they  would  not  have  filled  an  honorable  or  important  place  in 
our  country's  history.     It  is  education  that  has  raised  them, 
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■In  spite  of  all  unloward  circumstances,  to  the  elevated  station 

■  ttiey  occupy.  Sprinkled  all  over  the  sides  of  her  ten  ihou- 
Ksand  hills,  stand  the  school  houses  of  New  England.  In 
B  tbem,  with  the  first  opening  of  intellect,  were  her  children 
I  taught  to  fear  God,  tn  respect  the  laws,  and  to  ieel  that  on 

■  iheir  own  exertions  depended  their  success  in  life.     There, 

■  Was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  successful  enterprise  which 
m  has  clasped  the  arts,  literature,  science  and  civihzalioD  in  its 
B  Embrace.  Go  where  you  will  through  the  world,  in  the 
I  crowded  city  or  on  the  broad  prairie  of  the  West,  visit  the 
1  xegion  of  polar  snows  or  the  scorched  plains  under  the  eqoa- 
ft  tor,  the  islands  of  the  sea  or  the  hamlet  bid  behind  the  moun- 

■  tains,  there  you  will  find  the  son  of  New  England,  true  lo  his 
BlBBrly culture, an  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  land  of  bis  fathers. 
Wlb  the  forest  to  be  levelled  and  the  wilderness  to  be  made  to 
vbud  and  blossom  ?  His  axe  is  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
KVnth  its  echoes,  and  under  his  hand  are  springing  the  first 
Vahoota  of  verdure  and  beauty.  Is  enterprise  or  resolute  dar- 
I  iog  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  great  and  noble  object  ? 
K  His  fool-prints  are  the  pathway  for  others  to  follow.     In  the 

Sulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  in  short,  wherever 
lere  are  objects  worthy  of  ambition,  high  honors  to  be  won, 

■  or  arduous  duties  to  be  performed,  there,  foremost  and  in  the 
P  Tan,  is  found  the  son  of  New  England-  Her  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, her  pure  air  and  rugged  soil,  have  given  health   and 
strength  to  his  body.     In  her  school  houses  he  has  learned 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  lessons  of  patriotism,  the 

I  sweets  of  gratified  ambition,  and  the  principles  of  honesty. 

tJHis  whole  education,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  has  fitted 

[^m  to  act  well  his  part  in  life.    He  has  made  his  early  home 

Idle  abode  of  peace  and  plenty,  of  a  well  ordered  and  vir- 

Kliious  community,  and  has  carried  wiih  hioi  the  influence  of 

R-iitB  institutions  to  bless  and  adorn  the  spot  which  shall  receive 

Ffiim  IB  his  wanderings.     These  are  the  results  of  her  system 

of  education,  and  as  she  looks  abroad  and  sees  her  sons 

scattered  through  every  clime,  and  region,  and  nation  under 

heaven,  she  may  point  to  them  with  pride  as  the  monuments 

,  of  her  policy,  and  like  the  Roman  matron.exult  in  her  jewels, 

Ljbnghter  than  the  gems  in  the  tiara  of  the  monarch. 

I_^  Let  us  return  to  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Connecticut. 

FXn  IS13,  it  was  enacted  that — 

•*  The  president  and  directors  of  all  factories  wbich  are  now,  or 
hereefler  shall  be,  legally  incorporated,  and  the  proprietor  or  pro- 
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prietora  of  all  other  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  state,  shall 
cause  that  the  children  employed  in  such  factory  or  establishment, 
whether  bound  by  indenture,  by  parol  agreement,  or  in  any  6ther 
manner,  be  taught  to  read  and  write ;  and  also  that  they  be  in- 
structed in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  that  due  attention  be 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  their  morals ;  and  that  they  be  required 
Dy  their  masters  or  employers  regularly  to  attend  public  worship." 

In  the  following  section  of  the  act  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  are  required  to  make  annual  visits,  or  oftener,  to  see 
that  this  law  was  observed,  and  the  breach  of  any  part  of  it 
is  punishable  by  cancelling  the  indentures  of  the  children,  or 
imposing  a  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  on  the 

{)roprietors  of  such  establishments.  This  was  the  earliest 
egislalive  provision  made  in  any  country  in  behalf  of  the 
education  of  children  employed  in  factories.  Similar  pro- 
visions have  been  since  made  in  countries  where  education  has 
received  most  attention,  but  to  Connecticut  belongs  the  honor 
of  the  first  direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  state  for  edu- 
cating and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  this  most  helpless 
and  injured  portion  of  our  race. 

The  act  requiring  every  township  containing  fifty  faouse-it 
holders  to  employ  a  teacher  and  establish  a  school,  was  sub- 
sequently, at  various  times,  altered  to  suit  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  people,  and  ample  provisions  exist  for  the 
establishment  of  comnion  schools,  in  sufficient  number  to 
afford  every  one  convenient  opportunities  for  attending  them. 
All  inhabitants,  living  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
societies  incorporated  by  law,  constitute  school  societies,  with 
power  to  subdivide  themselves  into  school  districts,  which, 
by  such  subdivision,  become  corporations,  obliged  to 
establish  and  keep  up  public  schools,  to  which  all  the 
children  have  a  right  to  resort.  These  districts  are  clothed 
with  all  necessary  power  to  build  school  houses,  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  and  superintend  and  direct  the  concerns  of  the 
schools ;  and,  by  law,  '*  no  child  shall  be  excluded  from  any 
school  supported  in  all  or  in  part  out  of  any  money  appro- 
priated or  raised  by  law  for  this  purpose,  in  the  district  to 
which  such  child  belongs,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  master  of  the  same,  to  pay  his  or  her  lax 
or  assessment  for  any  school  purpose  whatever."  This 
secures  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  common  school  system, 
the  right  of  every  child  to  partake  of  its  benefits.     In  case  of 
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I  euch  inabiliiy  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  his  tax  is  remitted 
I  and  a  like  amount  is  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  town, 
I  thus  securing  to  the  child  of  poverty  a  right  lo  such  a  portion 
I  of  the  public  funds,  raised  by  taxes  or  otherwise,  as  will  pro- 
I  vide  him  with  the  means  of  a  sound  and  practical  elementary 
I  education. 

I       Such  has  been  the  course  of  legislation  in  Connecticut  in 

I  regard  to  the  two  great  features  oT  public  instruction  ;  mak- 

k  ing  it  the  duty  of  every  one  having  the  charge  of  children,  lo 

I  ^ve  them  the  means  of  a  common  education,  clothing  the 

I  poor  and  the  indigent,  with  the  right  to  take  from  the  pockets 

|.  of  the  rich  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 

I  quiiements  of  the  laws.     It  imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the 

I  people  ;  but,  from  the  beginning,  the  state  look  a  portion  of 

I  the  load  on  her  own  shoulders,  and  by  her  liberal  appropria- 

KtiODs  sought  to  make  their  task  easy  and  light.     In  1703  il 

I  was  enacted,  that  foily  shillings  upon  the  thousand  pounds 

collected  in  each  town  should  be  paid  "  to  the  committee  for 

the  school,"  and  four  years  later,  this  sum  was  given  "  to  the 

parishes,  from  eveiy  thousand  pounds  arising  in  the   list  of 

estates  within  said  parishes,  to  the  bringing  upof  their  child- 

.  ren,  and   the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  some  fixed  place 

I'Vitbin  the   bounds  of  their  parish."     In  1782,  when,  with 

other  stales,  Connecticut   ceded  to  the  United   Slates   her 

right  to  the  lands  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  she  reserved 

to  herself  a  tract  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania,  since  known  as 

New  Connecticut,   in  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and,  in  1795,  she 

i  ordered  these  reserved  lands  to  be  sold,  and  appropriated  the 
Avails  of  the  sale  as  a  PERPETrAL  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
Vas  to  be  divided  annually  among  "  the  several  school  so- 
cieties constiluted,  or  which  might  be  constituted  by  law 
■within  certain  limits,"  in  iheir  capacity  as  school  societies. 
The  avails  of  this  sale  amounted  to  $1,120,000.  The  ma- 
nagement of  this  fund  required  great  care  and  attention,  and 
it  was  found  in  a  few  years  that  the  interest  was  not  regu- 
larly paid,  and  that  large  amounts  invested  in  insufficient 
security  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  In  1810,  the  legisla- 
lore  abandoned  the  method  at  first  adopted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund,  and,  to  save  it  more  efleclually  from  losses, 
and  increaae  its  usefulness,  appointed  a  "commissioner  of 
ihe  school  fund,"  making  it  his  duty  to  devote  all  his  time 

tand  care  to  its  management.  The  Hon.  James  Hitlhnuse, 
irhose  name  is  ever  to  be  spoken  with  reverence  and  respect, 
*  -■ ^M 
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received  the  appointment,  and  filled  the  oflSce  during  fifteen 
years.  He  found  the  fund  in  a  complicated  and  precarious 
condition,  some  of  it  unproductive,  and  some  in  danger  of  being 
wholly  lost.  With  promptness  and  energy  he  disentangled 
and  relieved  it  from  its  difficulties  and  embarrassment,  re- 
duced it  to  order  and  system,  augmented  the  capital  to 
$1,719,434,  and  made  an  average  annual  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  amount  of  over  $52,000.  During  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  office,  in  1818,  Connecticut  adopted  her  new 
constitution,  the  second  section  of  the  eighth  article  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

"  The  fund,  called  the  school  fund,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  public  or  common  schools 
throughout  the  state,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people 
thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  such  a  fund  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  be  ascertained,  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly 
may  prescribe,  published  and  recorded  in  the  comptroller's  office ; 
and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made,  authorizing  said  fund  to  be  diverted 
to  any  other  use  than  the  encouragement  and  support  of  public  com- 
mon schools,  among  the  several  school  societies,  as  justice  and 
equity  may  require." 

This  article  in  her  constitution  secures  the  inviolability  of 
her  school-fund,  and  places  it  beyond  the  reach  even  of  the 
legislature,  requiring  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
the  state,  at  the  ballot-box,  to  change  its  purpose  or  divert  it 
into  another  channel.  In  1826,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hillhouse,  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  school  fund,  who  has  held  the  office  without 
interruption  to  this  day.  The  capital  of  this  fund  has  been 
increased  to  the  sum  of  $2,040,228,  and  its  income  augmented 
to  $118,366.  In  1836,  the  interest  of  not  less  than  one  half 
of  the  proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
devolving  to  Connecticut,  was  appropriated  "  to  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  common  schools."  Under  this  act  more 
than  $300,000  were  thus  appropriated,  so  that,  at  this  time, 
the  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  of  Connecticut 
amounts  to  $2,422,564.  04. 

We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
legislation  of  Connecticut  on  the  subject  of  common  schools. 
We  may  search  the  history  of  every  nation  and  state  on  the 
earth  in  vain,  to  find  another  instance  where,  with  only  equal 
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I  means,  so  much  has  beeD  done  and  so  great  efforts  have  been 
I  made  in  this  noble  cause.     She  has  planted  the  school  house 

■  at  ihc  donr-slep  of  every  family  within  her  borders.  She 
■.  lias  made  its  blessings  free  as  the  air  on  her  hills,  and  given 
I  to  every  child  on  her  soil  the  right  and  ability  to  partake  of 
I  them  without  fear  or  hinderance.  It  is  no  wonder  she  thought 
I  she  had  clone  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  accomplishment 
B  of  her  wishes.  But  in  this  she  was  mistaken,  and  she  has 
I.  learned  by  experience  that  the  extent  of  her  liberality  has  in 
I  feet  occasioned  its  abuse.     She  had  provided  no  system  of 

■  supervision  at  all  adequate  to  secure  the  wise  application  of 
I  her  liberal  appropriations,  and  had  imposed  no  condition  on 
I  the  enjoyment  of  her  bounty.  Hence,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
I  people  was  too  often  taxed  to  establish  and  keep  up  only  such 
I  s  school  as  would  absorb  their  portion  of  the  public  funds 
■' without  imposing;  additional  burthens  on  themselves. 
I  Schools  that  cost  them  no  money  were  soon  too  cheap  to 
ft  deserve  their  attention,  and   consequently  were    generally 

■  oeglecled.     The  poorer  classes  of  the  community  continued 
W  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  it  being  all  their 
I   limited  means  would  allow  ;  and  the  careless  and  parsimoni- 
ous still  clung  to  lliem,  indifferent  to  their  merits  or  evils,  or 
satisfied  because  they  were  cheap.      Bui  by  the  children  of 
ihe  wealthy,  and  of  those  who  felt  the  value   of  education, 

»they  were  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  for  other  institutions 
belter  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities.  The  low 
state  to  which  the  common  schools  had  fallen  became  a  sub- 
ject of  general  remark,  and  awakened  inquiries  into  the  causes 
of  their  decline  and  the  remedyfor  it.  In  1837,  a  requisition 
was  made  by  the  legislature  on  the  school  committees 
^roughout  the  state,  to  report  particular  statements  of  the 
V  ooodition  of  each  school  under  their  charge.  At  the  next 
ft  session,  out  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  school  societies,  one 
P  hundred  and  four  made  their  reports  as  required,  and,  from 
nearly  all  the  others,  information  in  some  form  was  obtained. 
This  constituted  the  first  official  information  laid  before  the 
legislature,  of  the  condition  of  their  common  schools.  From 
these  reports  it  was  found  that  parents  generally  exhibited 
Utile  or  no  interest  in  the  schools  by  attending  examinations 
or  otherwise,  that  the  duties  of  the  school  visitors  and  school 
committees  were  not  faithfully  performed,  that  the  teachers 
rere  too  often  poorly  qualified,  that  there  was  no  uniformity 
n  the  books  used  and  many  of  them  were  unsuitable  and 
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almost  worthless,  thai  the  school  houses  were  badly  con- 
structed, and,  in  regard  to  accommodations,  were  more  like 
pnsons  than  seminaries  of  learning,  that  a  large  number  of 
children  of  the  proper  age  to  receive  instruction  did  not 
attend  any  school,  and  that  the  allendance  of  many  more 
was  so  late  and  irregular  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  total  waste 
of  its  privileges.  Besides,  in  almost  every  town,  private 
schools  of  a  similar  '  ■■'  -'  common  schools  bad 
been  established,  at  \  i  ten  thousand  children 

were  educated  at  an  <  ngail  that  was  paid  for 

teachers'  wages  in  all  lols  in  the  stale,  and  a 

general  stale  of  apat  oasession  of  the  public 

mind  in  regard  to  the  wis,  accompanied  with 

the   disheartening  im'  tie  cases,  that  nothing 

could  be  done,  and  in  thing  need  be  done,  to 

improve  them." 

Such  a  slate  of  fac  with  aslonishmenl  and 

alarm,  and  Connecticut  learnea  irom  her  own  experience, 
what  we  hope  every  other  stale  in  the  union  will  iearn  from 
her  example,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  government  to  furnish 
the  means  of  education,  to  pass  laws  requiring  their  use  and 
application,  and  then  leave  them  without  further  care  or 
supervision.  The  great  almoner  must  see  to  it,  that  her  gifts 
be  not  despised  nor  thrown  away.  The  state  must  take  care 
that  her  laws  are  enforced,  and  that  her  liberal  bounty  is 
wisely  and  faithfully  appropriated.  With  but  one  dissenting 
voice  the  legislature  passed,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  belter 
supervision  of  common  schools,"  appointmg  the  governor  the 
commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  and  one  person  from  each 
county  in  the  state  "  a  board  of  commissioners  of  common 
schools,"  and  making  ii  their  duty  to  "  submit  to  the  general 
assembly  an  annual  re  port,  containing,  together  with  an  account 
of  their  own  doings,  first,  a  statement,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  of  the  condition  of  every  common  school  in  the 
state,  and  of  the  means  of  popular  education  generally ; 
secondly,  such  plans  for  the  improvement  and  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  common  schools,  and  all  mailers  relating  to  popu- 
lar education,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to  communicate." 

The  board  held  their  first  meeting  in  June,  1838,  and 
appointed  for  their  secretary  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  who  was  a 

•  Susbstracl  of  returni  of  school  visitors  in  Con.  Com.  School  Jounin),  vol.  i., 
p.  3,  and  the  lecrctaiy's  fir*t  BanuU  report,  p.  173. 
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member  of  llie  legislature,  and  chairman  of  ihe  committee  on 
ibe  pari  of  the  house  in  which  the  measure  originated.  The 
ictive  duties  of  the  board  devolved  on  him,  and  he  devoted 
liimsclf  to  their  fulfilment  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm 
ommensurate  with  their  importance.  His  first  business  was, 
D  visit,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  public  schools  in  the  stale, 
tod,  from  personal  inspection,  to  learn  their  condition,  and, 
^  where  this  could  not  be  done,  to  collect  all  the  inforinalion 
on  the  subject  that  could  be  had  by  written  communications 
with  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  iliroughout  ihc 
state.  In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  board,  he 
established  the  Common  School  Journal,  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  which,  under  his  superintendence,  has  attained 
ihe  number  of  three  yearly  volumes.  It  is  filled,  not  only 
|_"With  information  on  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  our 
!©wn  country,  but  contains  much  important  mailer  on  thepublic 
^scboot  syslenis  of  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Tuscany, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  other  foreign  nations. 
It  exhibits  on  its  pages,  many  highly  valuable  essays  and 
torn  muni  cations  from  the  best  practical  teachers  in  the 
nuDlry,  and,  altogether,  comprises  more  valuable  informa- 
Ttion,  relating  lo  public  schools  and  the  subject  of  education 
Ijgenerally,  than  any  half  dozen  volumes  which  have  fallen 
■under  our  observation.  We  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  and  legislator,  and  parent,  in  our  country,  in 
the  full  assurance  that  in  no  other  way  could  we  do  half  so 
much  for  the  insirnction  of  our  youth. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  the  secretary  are  detailed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  Comnion  School  Journal,  and  in  his 
annual  reports.  They  present  a  mass  of  facts  on  the  practical 
operation  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  slate,  the  con- 

Idition  of  her  schools,  iheir  exceUcnces  and  defects,  which, 
together  with  his  suggestions  for  their  remedy  and  improve- 
ment, are  well  worthy  of  serious  and  careful  consideration. 
Trom  the  thorough  plan  of  investigation  adopted  by  the 
board,  the  defects  and  insufficiency  of  the  pubhc  schools 
Were  made  much  more  apparent  than  in  the  reports  of  the 
school  visitors  before  mentioned.  They  were  found  to  be  fast 
sinking  into  general  neglect,  and,  iu  too  many  cases,  into 
contempt.  With  almost  unlimited  means  for  their  support, 
and  unaerthe  most  rigid  laws  intended  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children,  still  the  schools  languished,  were 
neglected  by  those  having  the  greatest  interest  in  their  pros- 
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perlty,  and  seemed  in  danger  of  being  wholly  lost  in  the 
ffeneral  indifference  and  apathy  to  their  fate.  To  awakea 
the  public  feeling,  and  arouse  general  attention  to  their  con- 
dition, became  a  paramount  object.  In  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  secretary,  (published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Journal 
alluded  to,  pages  199,  etc-,)  after  enumerating  the  defects  in 
their  schools,  the  necessity  and  means  of  their  improvement, 
be  calls  upon  the  frii  '  "^  '  ""  i  to  exert  their  influence 
in  their  behalf. 

"  The  press,  the  liv"  gcQcieB  and  institutions  by 

which  the  general  rain  infomied,  must  be  iitvokod 

to  the  aid  of  commoti  i  The  public  press  has  been 

almost  silent  on  this  S'  3  jarnng  conSicLs  of  party 

and  the  louder  claims '  .he  true  policy  of  the  state, 

the  improved  educatii  has  been  forgotten.     The 

sanctuary  —  out  of  w  r  of  the  prophet,  that  im- 

parted life  wherever  i  school  education  in  Ger- 

many, Scotland,  .Switzoriana,  ana  -i  England,  sprang  into  ex- 
istence—  in  its  zeal  to  promote  the  Sunday  school,  the  Bible,  the 
tract,  the  rnission.iry,  the  tempcrancp  cause,  has  almost  forgoiten, 
if  not  disowned,  this  its  earliest  oRspring.  Educated  men,  while 
they  have  gone  into  the  lecture-room,  that  new  field  of  popular  id- 
lluence  and  instruction,  have  scarcely  touched  on  that  of  common 
school  education,  which  holds  every  other  good  cause  in  its  embrace. 
All  of  these  and  other  agencies,  for  reaching  and  informing  the  public 
mind,  must  be  called  in  to  aid  the  improvement  of  this  long-for- 
gotten heritage  of  the  many." 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board.  Their  powers  are  limited 
to  inquiry  and  the  suggestion  of  means  for  the  improvement 
of  the  common  schools.  With  the  usual  precaution  of  her 
people,  Connecticut  has  retained  all  power  over  the  subject  in 
the  hands  of  her  legislature.  Wbeioer  more  efficiency  and 
more  good  might  not  have  been  attained  by  giving  the  direc- 
tion of  her  schools  into  the  bands  of  a  competent  and  less 
numerous  body  of  men,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  By 
what  she  has  done  she  has  accomplished  much,  and  much 
more  remains  for  her  to  do.  The  interest  that  faas  been 
awakened,  and  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  school  districts 
in  many  parts  of  the  state,  as  appears  by  the  annual  reports 
of  the  secretary,  promise  well  for  the  future,  and  justify  the 
hope  that  she  will  ere  long  make  her  common  schools  fully 
adequate  to  the  education  of  her  children,  on  a  scale  and  to 
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an  extent  corresponding  with  the  advanced  and  advancing 
prngre33  of  society.  She  has  alL  the  means  ibat  are  requisite 
for  ilie  purpose,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  her  enlightened 
people,  possessing  such  advantages,  will  pause  till  their  com- 
mon schools  shall  embrace  and  furnish  ihe  means  of  an 
enlarged,  sound,  and  practical  education  to  every  child  within 
her  borders  ;  till  her  sons  shall  go  forth  from  the  common 
school  house  into  the  arena  of  life,  competent  to  grapple  suc- 
cessfully wiih  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  worthy  of  ita 
highest  emoluments  and  honors  ;  till  her  daughters  shall 
legard  it  as  the  temple  of  innocence  and  virtue,  and  the  abode 
"  taste,  delicacy,  and  refinement. 
We  must  not  omit  a  passing  tribute  to  the  labors  of  the  seo- 
'letary  of  the  board,  Mr.  Barnard.  His  duties,  under  their 
direction,  were  arduous,  and  often  difficult.  His  task  was  to 
awake  a  slumbering  people,  to  cncounterprejudice,  apathy, 
and  sluggishness,  to  tempt  avarice  to  loosen  its  grasp,  to  cheer 
the  faint-hearted,  and  awaken  hopes  in  the  bo>ioms  of  the 
Bponding.  In  his  report  to  a  committee  of  the  legislature 
1S41,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expenses  of  the  board, 
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"  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  during  the  past  three  yenrs,  I 
hsre  addressed  oue  hundred  and  twenty-tive  public  roeeiings  in 
relation  to  commun  schools,  have  visited  more  than  four  hundred 
schools  while  in  session,  situated  in  large  and  amall,  city  and 
«raa try,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  disiricls  ;  have  bad  personal 
Jnterriewa  with  one  or  more  school  officers,  teachers,  or  parents 
from  every  school  society ;  have  received  written  communicaiiona 
in  reply  to  circulars,  or  the  requirements  of  the  board,  or  letters 
addressed  to  me,  from  all  but  live  school  societies,  and  amounting, 
in  all,  to  over  three  hundred  distinct  documents,  many  of  which  occu- 
py two,  three,  andsometimeseightor  ten,  olosely  virriitensbeetsi  bave 
replied  to  all  written  or  personal  applicatioDS  for  advice  or  infoT* 
mation  respecting  the  school  law,  plans  for  school  houses,  or  other 
achoot  purposes,  and  conducted,  with  such  assistance  as  I  could 
enlist  by  payment  out  of  my  own  compensation,  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal.  In  addition  to  the  expenses  before 
stated  and  allowed,  I  have  paid  out,  for  (he  heneht  of  common 
■choola  in  this  state,  upwards  of  S5175.  Of  this  sum  81293  have 
been  received  back  from  subscribers  to  the  Connecticut  Common 

School  Journal,  and  $785  from  (he  following  gentlemen 

The  remaining  sum  ofSSOW  I  have  paid  out  of  my  own  resources. 
I  assumed  the  responsibilities  ofaoew,  difficult,  and  delicate  office, 
with  a  settled  purpose  to  expend  every  farthing  1  should  receive, 
in  promoting  what  I  believed  to  be  tbe  true  andenduring  good  of 
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the  common  schools.  I  have  continued  in  this  office,  only  at  the 
repeated  and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  board.  I  shall  retire  from 
it  with  the  satisfaction,  that  I  have  asked  no  one  to  do  what  I  have 
not  shown  a  willingness  to  do  myself,  and  with  no  other  regret  than 
that  I  have  not  had  more  time,  more  ability,  and  more  means  to 
devote  to  this  cause,  which  holds  every  other  good  cause  in  its 
embrace." 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  engaged  in  such  a  cause.  We 
honor  that  spirit  which  is  willing  "to  spend  and  be  spent"  in 
the  public  service,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  sinecures  loaded 
with  honors  and  emoluments,  but  taking  upon  itself  the  bui^ 
den,  and  if  unsupported,  carrying  it  alone,  through  good  re- 
port and  through  evil  report,  alike  indifferent  to  the  flattery  or 
the  censure  of  evil-minded  men,  and  intentonly  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  To  that 
spirit  is  the  world  indebted  for  all  of  goodness  and  of  great- 
ness in  it  worth  possessing.  The  exploits  of  the  conqueror  may 
fill  a  more  ambitious  page  in  her  history,  the  splendors  of 
royalty  may  appear  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  the  destroyer  of  thrones  and  kingdoms 
they  may  bow  in  terror  of  his  power ;  but  the  energy  and 
devotion  of  a  single  man,  acting  .on  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  people,  is  greater  than  them  all.  They  may  flourish 
for  a  day  and  the  morrow  will  know  them  not,  but  his  influ- 
ence shall  live,  and  through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  thrones  and  kingdoms  and  powers  on  earth,  shall  hold  its 
onward,  upward  course  of  encouragement  and  hope  in  the 
great  cause  of  human  progress  and  advancement. 

We  have  asked  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  our 
sister  state  has  done  in  the  cause  of  common  schools,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  we  believe  due  praise  has  not  been 
awarded  to  her  for  her  recent  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  next,  in 
hopes  that  others  may  be  induced  to  imitate  her  example,  and 
may  learn  to  avoid  the  errors  through  which  she  was  disappoint- 
ed in  her  expectations.  Embracing  within  herlimits  a  popula- 
tion second  to  no  people  in  general  intelligence,  shrewdness, 
and  a  quick  perception  of  their  own  interests,  and  with  abun- 
dant means  devoted  to  its  support,  her  public  school  system 
failed  in  its  objects.  She  trusted  to  the  good  sense  and  self- 
interest  of  her  people  for  the  best  and  fullest  use  of  those 
means.  In  her  earlier  days,  when  her  limited  benefactions 
were  but  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of  supporting  her  schools ;  the 
education  of  her  children,  appealing  as  well  to  the  pockets  as 
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to  the  faearts  of  her  people,  was  carefully  watched  and  cher- 
ished, as  being,  next  to  religion,  their  strongest  safeguard  and 
support.  The  liberal  endowment  of  her  school  fund  relieved 
them,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  burden  of  supporting  their 
schools  and  of  their  interest  in  them.  They  soon  learned  to 
solve  the  problem  of  squaring  their  expenditures  with  the  pub- 
lic receipts,  and  though  the  cause  sunered,  their  pockets  were 
proportionably  elongated  and  rounded,  and  they  were  satis- 
fied. We  insist  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that 
its  gifts  be  not  wasted.  The  welfare  of  the  state  requires  that 
every  individual  be  educated  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
citizen,  but  this  never  will  and  never  can  be  done,  except 
under  her  supervision  and  enforcement.  We  are  glad  to  see 
Connecticut  acting  on  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  exer- 
cising, through  her  board  of  commissioners,  an  earnest  vigi- 
lance and  control  over  this  most  important  department  of 
Eublic  duty.  Compared  with  her  sister  states,  she  stands  on 
igh  vantage-ground.  With  her  abundant  resources  and  her 
comparatively  educated  people,  she  may  make  her  common 
school  system  not  only  the  most  general  in  its  scope  and  influ- 
ence, but  the  most  perfect  and  complete  in  its  details  and 
management,  and  may  give  it  that  degree  of  eflSciency  and 
excellence  which  shall  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry 
and  competition.  But  she  must  not  falter  in  her  course. 
Other  states  are  putting  forth  vigorous  and  manly  efforts,  and 
it  becomes  her  to  press  steadily  and  firmly  onward,  undaunt- 
ed by  the  attacks  of  party  spirit,  that  bane  of  the  republic, 
which  would  trample  our  liberties  in  the  dust  to  elevate  itself 
upon  her  ruins,  and  unmoved  by  the  craven  cry  of  visionary 
theorists  who  live  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  the  just  exercise 
of  the  duty  of  the  government  should  infringe  on  the  largest 
imaginable  liberty  of  the  citizen.  We  would  always  confine 
the  state  within  her  proper  sphere,  but  let  her  act  fully  and 
roundly  to  her  circumference,  and  in  no  case  can  her  full 
action  be  more  useful  or  less  dangerous  than  in  extending  to 
every  child  under  her  protection  the  blessings  of  a  fi^ee  and 
thorough  practical  education. 
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Aet.  IV. — 1.  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  By  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster.   New  York  :  1836.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

2.  Works  of  Lord  Bacon^  with  a  Memoir^  and  a  Translation  <f 
his  Latin  Writings.  By  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  Philadel- 
phia :  1842.     Carey  and  Hart.     3  vols.,  Bvo. 

3.  Lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho-Brahe,  and  Kepler.  By  Sir  David 
Brewster.    New  York :  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  great  error,  or  that  which  we  have  ever  felt  to  be  so  of 
all  biography  is,  that  it  does  not  make  sufficiently  known  to  us 
the  man.  It  always  seemed  as  if  a  supposititious,  conjectural 
character  was  offered  to  us  —  one  whose  real  claims  to  our 
respect  and  admiration  were  magnified  and  exaggerated, 
until  a  doubt  was  raised  of  their  just  pretensions;  it  seemed, 
too,  as  if  the  biographer  was  himself  uncertain  of  his  subject*8 
claims,  and  as  if,  by  magnifying  them,  he  hoped  to  delude  all 
readers  into  the  mistake  he  had  himself  made.  But  one  life 
in  English  literature  is  redeemed  altogether,  or  capable,  we 
believe,  of  being  redeemed  from  these  charges — that  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  And  how  different  the  fate  of  this  work  from  that 
of  any  other  biography !  Although  the  reputation  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  author  has  a  good  deal  diminished,  although 
the  dislike  to  his  style  is  even  increasing,  and  his  ffeneral  fame 
as  a  man  of  letters  seems  subsiding,  although  his  sway  was 
never  felt  in  this  hemisphere,  and  no  tradition  or  association 
concerns  or  interests  us  in  him,  though  the  scenes  where  he 
was  the  chief  actor,  the  society  where  bis  reign  and  dictation 
were  undisputed,  are  gone  by ;  yet  not  to  the  student  of  lite- 
rature alone,  but  to  every  one,  that  memoir  is  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  not  because  it  is  the  portraiture  of  an  extraordinary 
person,  not  because  we  find  in  it  a  high  morality,  or  valuable 
hints  for  the  practical  management  of  life,  or  because  the  so- 
cial gossip  with  which  it  is  filled  makes  it  easy  and  agreeable 
reading,  but  mainly,  we  conceive,  because  it  presents  a  great 
mind  in  its  unstudied  attitudes,  places  before  us  the  man,  as 
he  was  at  all  times,  in  all  humors,  in  all  moods,  gives  us  the 
moralist  in  his  gravity,  the  philosopher  in  his  speculations,  the 
reasoner  in  his  logical  triumphs,  the  talker  in  his  dinner-table 
dictation,  the  Christian  in  his  struggles,  the  strong  mind  in  its 
doubts,  despondency,  and  despair.  From  these  greater 
things,  we  are  carried  to  his  personal  appearance,  dress  and 
demeanor,  to  the  form  of  his  wig,  the  cut  and  color  of  his 
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coat,  his  stockings  and  his  shoe-buckles.  It  graliBes,  too,  the 
desire  none  of  us  can  repress,  of  seeing  something  of  the 
defects  and  miseries  ofgeniup,  of  looking  behind  the  halo  and 
lustre  it  casts  over  its  possessor,  and  through  those  deep  sha- 
dows that  sometimes  shroud  it,  and  in  this  way  endeavoring 
to  discern  someihiog  of  ourselves.  Or  is  it  this  curiosity  and 
its  gratification  which  is  the  true  secret  of  the  interest  of  all 
biography  ?  We  find  there  the  outlines  of  a  general  resem- 
blance. Each  one  is  capable  of  making  an  application  to 
himself,  and  appropriating  whatever  his  honesty  may  alio* 
or  his  vanity  dictate.  It  matters  not  how  high  the  subject  may 
be  above  us,  there  will  be  enough  in  his  defects  and  his 
deformities,  if  not  in  his  virtues,  to  make  u3  feel  that  he  is  of 
our  kith  and  kindred. 

Some  lives  of  the  last  few  years  are,  however,  not  so  open 
10  the  charges  we  have  made.  The  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  letting  the  subject  tell  his  own  tale,  aud  disclosing  to  the 
world  through  familiar  letters,  where  there  is  no  disguise  or 
attempt  at  ii,  the  whole  personal  history.  This  is  a  kind  of 
self  revelation,  in  which  what  is  truly  great  is  undisturbed, 
and  even  made  more  conspicuous,  while  what  is  mean  and 
little  glares  forth  loo  broadly  for  apology  or  palliation. 
But  these  biographies  have  been  those  of  poets, — at  least 
if  not  ail,  yet  the  most  interesting  have  been  so,  —  and 
with  this  order  of  genius  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to 
record  itself.  The  agitations  of  the  poet's  temperament  are 
so  frequent  and  severe,  as  to  be  ever  reminding  him  of  him- 
self; not  of  self  in  its  narrow  and  worst  sense,  but  of  the  broad 
relations,  the  wide  range  of  sympathies  and  interests  that  his 
spirit  holds  with  all  things  and  all  beings.  There  may  be 
■with  this  order  of  minds  rather  more  self-esieem,  or  what 
appears  such,  than  with  those  of  more  con6ned  and  colder  sen- 
sibihties ;  a  vanity  something  more  undisguised,  and  egotism 
less  subdued,  that  leads  them  to  expose  and  show  forth  the 
inward  man  with  less  reserve  and  less  anxiety  than  the  rest 
of  nature's  children.  There  is  some  foundation  for  the  asser- 
tion, and  if  it  be  true  its  philosophy  is  obvious.  The  reason 
seems  to  lie  in  the  very  nature  of  a  poet.  An  active  fancy, 
a  strong  imagination,  a  keen  and  animated  sensibility,  lead 
naturally  and  necessarily  to  what  is  going  on  within  ihem, 
while  their  wide  and  lively  sympathies,  uniting  them  and 
making  them  akin  to  all  nature,  bring  before  them  and 
make  them  alive  to  all  that  is  without.  They  are,  too,  ever 
analyzing  their  own  bosoms  —  self  is  an  object  of  constant  re- 
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flection.  They  draw  from  it  the  life  and  vigor  of  their  minds. 
Their  passions,  those  powerful  emotions  that  shake  them  like 
a  tempest,  and  which  seem  iheir  soul's  natural  atmosphere, 
those  moments  of  rich  and  tender  sentiments,  that  fill  them 
with  a  love  of  their  fellow  men,  and  draw  forth  those  stroog 
hopes  of  life  and  destiny  that  have  elevated  poets  into  the 
prophets  of  their  race;  those  aspirations  that,  with  their 
quick  feelings,  are  bolder  and  more  intense  than  with  other 
men,  all  lead  them  to  wonder  at  and  ponder  on  their  natures, 
not  with  the  metaphysical  keenness  of  philosophic  accuracy, 
nor  with  cold,  passionless  scrutiny,  but  with  the  heart-burst- 
ing admiration  that  belongs  to  their  temperament.  They  are, 
too,  not  only  observers  of  themselves,  but  of  the  world  at 
large  and  in  all  its  aspects,  and  are  ever  feeling  their  alliance 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  ever  giving  way  to  it  with  that 
warm  and  gushing  sympathy  that  opens  their  spirits  broadly 
and  unreservedly  to  man. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  reasons  why  poets  unbosom  them- 
selves more  freely  and  fully  than  any  other  order  of  minds, 
then  it  is  clear  why  no  poet's  life  interests,  unless  its  narra- 
tion goes  deeper  than  the  detail  of  conduct,  the  history  of  bis 
studies  or  his  successes.  We  want  not  only  this,  the  material 
portion  of  his  career,  but  to  know  something  besides — of 
that  which  may  be  called  his  spiritual.  We  want  to  know 
not  only  what  he  did,  but  how  and  why  he  did  it ;  what  im- 
pulse moved  him ;  what  hint  or  suggestion  first  brought  to 
him  the  magnificent  array  of  his  fancies ;  and  whence  he 
gathered,  and  whence  proceeded,  the  fire  of  inspiration.  In 
a  word,  we  wish  to  secure,  and  make  palpable,  that  which  is» 
perhaps,  as  inscrutable  to  the  individual  himself  as  to  any 
other  human  being.  We  want  to  open  a  human  bosom,  a 
task  as  difficult  and  intricate  as  the  human  mind  can  under- 
take. No  heart  was  ever  yet  entirely  laid  bare,  even  to  him 
who  felt  its  agitations,  and  within  whose  form  it  palpitated. 
The  multiplied  excitements  of  human  life  vary  a  man  even 
to  himself,  and  in  a  scene  where  every  hour  brings  with  it 
some  emotion  or  some  trial,  no  human  sagacity  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fathom  or  disclose  those  various  causes  that  make 
man  so  strange  and  so  strangely  diversified  a  being.  Enough, 
however,  of  every  heart  can  be  laid  open  to  the  student  of 
our  nature,  enough  to  place  its  motives  of  action  beyond 
mere  conjecture,  enough  to  give  us  a  clew  to  the  impulses,  if 
the  biographer  has  sympathy  with  the  genius  and  character 
of  his  subject.    No  one  would  surrender  the  vivid  and  fieij 
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tntnd  of  a  poet  lo  the  analytic  tendencies  of  a  mathema- 
tician ;  no  one  would  choose,  for  portraying  the  capacity  of  a 
philosopher.ooe  whose  spirit  leapt  beyond  and  melted  down, 
in  bis  heated  imagination,  the  cold  and  dark  abstractions  of 
philosophic  perplexity.  Nor  would  one  give  to  a  mere  man 
of  the  world  the  harsh  task  of  developing  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding of  one  whose  life  was  pure,  whose  spirit  was  ele- 
vated, and  whose  sentiments  denoted  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  virtue.  The  writer  of  a  life  must  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  nature  he  proposes  to  illustrate.  If  this  plain 
principle  had  been  acted  on  at  all  times  how  much  would 
■tot  the  world  have  gained  !  Yet  there  is  no  class  of  literature 
more  imperfect  than  that  of  biography  ;  and  of  the  mass  of 
materials  called  hvcs,  the  number  is  extremely  small  that 
gives  us  any  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  individual.  Most 
are  little  more  than  dull  exaggerations  —  fact  inflaled  into 
iaisehood  —  admiration  magnified  by  stupidity — a  tissue  of 
conjectures  —  misstatements  and  misapprehensions,  bound 
■together  in  a  confused  moss  by  the  narrow  withe  of  ignorance 
mad  incapacity.  As  amatterofcourse,therethe  most  deserving 
of  admiration,  the  highest  minds  and  best  men,  suffer  the  most. 
What  life  have  we  of  Milton,  from  which  we  may  gather 
the  real  strength  of  the  man  —  what  do  we  know  of  his  suf- 
ferings, of  his  trials,  of  those  convulsions  that  his  proud  and 
inexorable  spirit  must  have  undergone,  not  from  personal  and 
domestic  aniiction  alone,  but  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  i"  for,  however  parly  may  pervert  his  conduct  and  his 
principles,  no  truer  or  more  steadfast  patriot  ever  breathed. 
And  what  elucidation  have  we  of  that  long  fallow  ofhis  intel- 
lect, and  then  its  sudden,  raiglity  burst,  as  if  its  years  of 
poetic  rest  were  an  eSbrtof  the  will,  to  store  away  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  thoughts  that  were  to  roll  on  side-by-side  with 
time,  under  this,  showing,  with  a  bitter  Sarcasm,  that  those 
small  poetic  irritations,  to  which  most  of  the  "  genus  irrita- 
fc'fc"  give  way,  are  evidences  of  weak  and  easily  excited 
minds,  and  not  of  the  patient  or  the  powerful.  And  what 
poet  is  there,  with  some  exceptions,  whose  tale  has  been 
told  in  such  a  way  that  none  knew  more  than  that  he  lived, 
wrote,  and  died  ?  Have  not  all  been  made  to  appear  to  us 
like  stars  in  the  firmament,  burning  with  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful lustre,  but  at  a  distance  too  remote  for  us  to  judge  of 
them,  as  if  those  with  whom  every  human  bosom,  through  the 
broad  sympathies  of  genius,  feels  its  brotherhood,  held  no 
alliance  and  was  touched  with  no  interest  for  the  family  of 
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man  ?  It  is  not  poets  alone,  however,  who  have  sufiered  from 
the  deficiencies  of  their  biographer.  That  other  great  clasSy 
the  philosophers,  are  as  imperfectly  known.  The  men  whom 
we  all  look  to  for  sublime  lessons  in  morality — whom  wc 
regard  as  guides  in  the  hazardous  journey  of  life  —  whose 
councils  we  seek  in  the  emergencies  of  our  judgment — 
whose  powers  we  rest  on  with  a  firm  and  unhesitating  re- 
liance, in  all  the  trials  of  our  feelings, —  even  these  gaze  at  us 
through  the  haze  of  narration,  dully  and  distantly.  We 
cannot  fix  them  in  our  hearts  or  our  understandings.  Of 
Bacon  we  have  no  life  —  no  thorough  and  full  biography, 
though  we  have  what  is  worth  more  than  any  biography,  as 
they  are  usually  written  —  his  own  letters,  depicting  the 
sorrows,  the  regrets,  the  agonies  of  a  great  mind  ;  displaying 
the  submissiveness,  the  broken-hearted  despondency  of  a 
mean  one.  Who  can  record  this  without  a  feeling  of  morti- 
fication for  human  nature  ?  and  yet  the  testimony  is  no  doubt- 
ful tradition,  no  historic  annal,  half  fact  and  half  fable, 
but  a  broad,  substantial,  impregnable  truth,  inscribed  by 
his  own  hand,  at  a  time,  too,  when  misfortune  and  despair 
left  neither  disposition  nor  opportunity  for  any  exaggeration 
or  any  reserve ;  when  the  sufferings  of  the  soul,  and  the 
remorse  of  conscience,  admit  of  no  falsehood  or  flattery,  and 
dam  up  those  currents  of  consolation  that  men  on  ordinary 
and  less  trying  occasions  so  readily  open  to  themselves; 
and  when  no  efibrt  of  his  intellect  or  his  imagination  could 
have  presented  any  thing  more  terrible  than  the  reality ;  yet 
how  imperfect  is  all  we  know  of  him !  The  interval  that  lies 
between  the  extreme  of  his  career,  its  commencement  filled 
with  hypocrisy,  servility,  and  adulation,  the  forms  and  atti- 
tudes of  his  ambition,  its  close  darkened  by  misibrtunet 
misery,  and  meanness,  are,  so  far  as  respects  the  progress  of 
his  mind,almost  a  blank.  Yet  who  would  not  like  to  Know  more 
of  the  movements,  the  impulses,  the  turns  of  feeling,  of  such 
a  spirit  ?  Mean,  and  easily  fathomed,  as  it  may  appear  to  a 
superficial  judgment,  there  must  be  much,  deeply  important 
and  interesting,  that  lies  beyond  our  reach  ;  much  that  might 
be  extended  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  tend  taits  eluci- 
dation. But  all  this  is  closed  to  us,  and  all  that  the  world  is 
to  know  of  Bacon,  are  those  memorials  it  now  has,  where 
misconduct,  perhaps  crime,  are  hardly  redeemed  by  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  proudest  intellectual  glory. 
In  these  remarks  we  have  pointed  out  what  we  conceiye 
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the  evil  and  the  misfortune  of  all  life  writing — it  is 
ipty  that  we  tlo  not  know  the  man.  We  may  form  coiv- 
;ures  from  his  actions  and  his  general  conduct,  and  in  some 

i[ree  from  the  general  opinion  of  his  co temporaries,  but  all 
I  acknowledge  howfallacioua  these  are,  in  the  makinga cor- 
rect estimate  of  any  thing  but  of  the  powers  of  an  individual  — 
what  he  really  was  is  not  made  known  in  this  way  ;  of  an  au- 
thor, of  whatever  class,  it  is  usual  to  say,  that  his  works  make 
known.     But  we  think  this  an  error.     Let  us  take  our 

imples  and  our  evidence  from  poets,  who  as  a  class  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  Protean  in  their  natures,  the  most  singular  and 
mysterious  in  most  of  their  intellectual  movements,  who  give 
way  with  more  frequency  and  more  strength  to  delicate  and 
distant  excitements,  and  are  under  the  control  of  their  sensi- 
bilities, if  not  of  their  passions,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  class  of  intellectual  men.  Can  one  pretend  to  judge  of 
one  of  them  from  his  poetry  ?  This  does  not  express  the 
man,  but  the  imagination  and  the  genius.  It  tells  us  little  or 
nothing  of  the  principles  or  the  heart,  though  it  may  develop 
much  its  to  his  passions  and  his  powers.  If  no  cotemporary'a 
homage  and  admiralion  were  left  of  Shakspeare,  and  if  we 
"  rere  not  by  such  testimony  made  to  believe  that  he  was 

ire  than  usually  social  and  amiable,  what  character  should 
have  of  him  from  his  works.  He  has  hardly  left  a  line 
or  a  word  by  which  we  could  distinguish  his  personal  charac- 
ter ^  not  one  that  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  him  more  than  ordi- 
nary vice,  or  more  than  ordinary  virtue,  or  that  makes  a 
single  personal  characteristic  more  than  usually  conspicuous. 
We  5nd  him  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world  — a  close 
observer  of  human  nature —  one  who  appreciates  its  infirmi- 
ties, but  does  not  despise  it —  who  acknowledges  its  virtues^ 
and  loved  and  honored  it  —  who  conformed  to  the  opinions 
of  his  day,  though  he  thought  them  unwise,  and  gave  way 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  though  conscious  that  they  were 
weak  and  unfounded.  The  crimes  that  he  commilled  were 
of  the  imagination.  The  murderous  propensities  of  Richard, 
the  ruthless  and  savage  ambition  of  Macbeth,  the  jealousy  of 
Othello,  the  love  of  Juliet,  the  broad  and  coarse  humor  of 
FalslaSj  were  in  his  brain,  and  not  in  his  heart.  What  is 
there  in  Paradise  Lost  that  tells  us  what  Milton  was.'  We 
find  there  a  great  intellect,  a  sublime  imagination ;  but  can  any 
one  deduce  from  it  that  Milton  was  a  good  or  bad  man,  or 
that   he  had   a  strong  admiration  of   the  principle  of  evil 
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because  he  made  Satan  his  hero,  or  that  he  denounces  the 
spirit  of  good  because  he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  fallen  angels 
blasphemy  and  execration  ?  He  has  drawn,  however,  more 
from  himself  than  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  done,  or  it  so 
seems  from  our  being  more  familiar  with  his  history,  and  the 
general  character  sketched  by  his  biographers.  We  think 
that  we  can  detect  some  portion  of  the  impression  that  is  left 
on  us  of  him,  in  all  his  dark  and  sublime  portrayings.  A 
lofty,  stern,  proud,  bitter,  vindictive  disposition,  with  a  high 
admiration  of  virtue,  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  a  strong  repub- 
lican affection  for  liberty,  and  an  equally  republican  detesta- 
tion of  tyranny,  a  reserved  and  somewhat  cold  nature,  with 
an  admiration  for  what  is  great,  and  a  contempt  for  the  little, 
a  vast,  but  not  a  very  sensitive  imagination,  and  one  well 
secured  and  guarded  by  the  judgment,  seems  to  us  to  belong 
to  Milton,  and  to  be  obvious  in  his  writings.  Though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Puritanism,  and  the  ferocious  tendencies, 
the  severe  tastes  and  simplicity  of  his  age,  w^ith  all  the 
doubts  and  dangers  of  a  bloody  war,  had  changed,  probably, 
much  that  was  tender  and  gentle  in  his  nature.  To  pass 
from  Milton  to  one  scarcely  less  in  his  poetic  dimensions, 
one  who  continues  to  imbue  the  spirit  of  his  times  with  more 
of  himself  than  any  poet  has  ever  done  —  who  would  say  that 
Byron  was  a  good  man  from  any  thing  that  he  ever  said  or 
did  —  or  would  one  calumniate  him  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
nature  meant  him  for  a  pirate  and  a  robber,  because  he  wrote 
the  Corsair  and  Lara  —  or  honor  him  so  far  as  to  believe 
him  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  because  in  moments  of  perverse 
feeling  he  cursed  tyrants  and  joined  in  revolutionary  attempts 
at  their  overthrow,  and  shadowed  forth,  in  some  moment  of 
spleen,  the  liberation  of  Italy,  in  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  — or 
to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  offer  to  the  world  his  defiance  of 
its  opinions,  and  assail  and  tear  up  the  foundations  of  its 
belief,  in  his  Cain  ?  His  Don  Juan  is  perhaps  and  probably 
a  near  representation  of  himself.  It  is  a  sketch  whose  reality 
he  has  himself  fixed  in  us.  It  is  not  the  ideal  we  have  formed 
of  him,  but  the  impersonation.  Nothing  hereafter  will  make 
the  world  believe  that  he  was  at  all  better  or  much  worse 
than  that  reprobate — a  cynic,  somewhat  softened  by  bis 
position  in  society,  and  other  circumstances  —  a  libertine  and 
a  sensualist  —  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  unstable  —  a  scoffer 
from  perversity,  and  infidel  from  eccentricity  —  one  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  virtue  because  there  was  no  feeling 
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appealing  to  it  within  himself.  In  this  work  and  in  this  charao 
ter,  we  believe  that  his  imagination  only  embellished  his  own 
history  and  his  own  nature.  It  is  his  life  particularly  illus- 
trated. Self  was  always  uppermost  with  him,  and  his  career 
was  one  of  intense  agitation ;  but  every  passion  moved  in 
the  orbit  of  self.  He  advanced,  he  illustrated,  he  adhered  to 
no  one  high  principle.  Neither  religion,  liberty,  nor  love  of 
country  drew  him  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  personal 
relations. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  interesting  order  of  intellect  to 
one  much  less  so  —  to  one  for  whom  the  larger  portion  of  the 
world  cares  very  little  —  who  appeal  to  no  passions,  and 
awaken  no  sympathies  —  who  rest  in  an  atmosphere  as  cold 
and  distant  as  the  heavens,  whose  verge  they  swept  and 
whose  history  they  disclosed.  Philosophers,  great  as  they 
are  as  minds,  and  important  as  their  studies  and  discoveries 
are  to  the  higher  interests  of  man,  are,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  pursuits,  and  their  characters,  bound  and  allied  to 
him  by  very  slight  ties.  They  cater  to  no  desires,  they  min- 
ister to  no  wants,  they  gratify  none  of  the  world's  ordinary 
cravings,  they  provide  nothing  for  its  household,  they  conflict 
with  none  of  its  aspirations,  they  make  no  demands  upon  it, 
ask  neither  its  honors  nor  its  fame  ;  live  too  often  without 
rewards  though  they  may  die  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  it.  They  sufier  the  usual  fate  of  genius,  of 
whatever  use  it  may  be  to  mankind,  to  be  of  very  little  to 
itself.  Poverty  and  misery,  agony  of  mind  and  of  body, 
those  doubts  and  apprehensions  that  rise  with  every  one  who 
deserts  the  beaten  track  and  follows  one  of  his  own,  cling  to 
and  persecute  these,  the  best  of  nature's  works,  as  if  they 
were  dangerous  intruders  among  their  fellows.  They  offer, 
in  this,  sublime  moral  lessons  of  ener^  and  endurance,  of 
patience  under  moral  and  physical  suflfering ;  they  show  us 
how  great  powers  achieve  great  ends,  how  all  opposition  and 
every  obstacle  give  way  in  the  struggle,  and  how  surely  fiiuc- 
cess  and  triumph  follow  from  the  conflict.  This  may,  per- 
haps, be  a  part  of  the  end  and  aim  of  their  existence,  and  to 
the  great  body  of  mankind  it  is  one  of  immense  importance. 
Yet  there  is  one  still  beyond,  that,  to  those  who  appreciate  them, 
seems  of  a  higher  nature.  It  is,  that  they  advance  truth,  and, 
step  by  step,  and  link  by  link,  untwine  that  great  chain  of 
mysteries  tnat  encircles  the  universe,  and  holds  men's  spirits 
in  bondage,  making  apparent  the  unknown,  establishing  what 
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has  always  appeared  the  unsubstantial,  bringing  under  the 
rule  and  compass  the  trackless  spheres,  giving  to  matter  its 
laws,  to  earth  its  path  and  passage,  to  the  fiery  orbs  above  us 
a  fixed  movement,  and  reading,  as  it  were,  by  the  powers  of 
reason,  the  hieroglyphics  of  heaven.  This  appears,  also,  a 
part  of  the  duty,  of  the  utility  and  the  destiny  of  these  high 
intelligences.  In  this  light  we  should  contemplate  them,  and 
not  take  the  other  more  common  view  alone.  They  may 
serve  for  both,  but  the  one  elevates  them  in  the  scale  of 
things,  while  the  other,  though  it  may  not  reduce  or  humble 
them,  still  seems  apart  from  the  purpose  and  design  of  their 
being.  In  the  one  view  we  regard  them  as  great  powers, 
sent  to  urge  and  press  on  some  great  object ;  in  the  other, 
they  appear  as  spirits  of  more  than  common  strength,  writh- 
ing under  the  tortures  of  human  life  —  enduring,  it  is  true, 
with  a  meek  patience  and  an  unsubdued  fortitude,  more  than 
its  usual  afflictions,  but  still  only  men — and  as  such,  dimi- 
nished somewhat  in  the  dignity  and  even  grandeur  of  their 
attributes,  and  lessened  in  the  lustre  mind  throws  over  their 
qualities.  In  the  one,  we  have  an  expression  of  that  desire 
most  men  have  to  spiritualize  their  nature,  and  to  adorn  the 
highest  genius  not  only  with  the  attributes  of  the  highest 
virtue,  but  to  ascribe  to  it  a  mysterious  agency,  as  if  great 
intellect,  working  as  it  does  beyond  the  view  of  man,  was 
assisted  by  something  as  an  express  attendant  on  its  coun- 
sels and  its  inspirations. 

In  the  works  at  the  heading  of  this  paper,  we  have  the 
biographies  of  five  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  have 
ever  existed  —  remarkable  not  only  for  the  extent  and 
power  of  their  intellect,  but  for  its  usefulness.  In  the 
elevation  they  have  given  to  the  spirit  of  man,  to  its  hopes, 
its  present  purpose  and  its  future  destinies,  none  approach 
them  in  drawing  forth  that  consciousness  that  all  at  times 
must  feel,  of  a  race  to  be  won  when  this  of  the  world  is 
over  ;  in  creating  a  deep  and  strong  assurance  that  «uch  stu- 
pendous powers  cannot  be  wasted  by  death,  and  drop  to 
annihilation,  they  are  of  infinite  use.  To  the  skeptic  they  are 
a  reply,  to  the  doubting,  an  answer,  to  the  assured,  an  argu- 
ment. They  are  wanting  in  nothing  to  make  infidelity  folly, 
and  atheism  madness.  Such  is  their  spiritual  utility,  and  if  it  be 
asked  what  they  have  done  for  man,  as  a  being  of  the  world, 
we  would  ask,  in  turn,  if  elevating  his  feelings,  his  passions, 
his  purposes,  if  giving  a  pillar  for  bis  hopes  to  bold  by,  if 
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Bpanctioning  his  fondest  aspirations,  and  iliereby  multiplying 
■liis  happiness,  be  not  something  to  be  grateful  for,  and  a 
Mresult  of  more  serious  and  portect  utility,  than  all  the  pre- 
Bieepts  that  were  ever  uttered  by  man,  or  than  all  the  councils 
nbat  worldly  sagacity  and  experience  ever  framed  ?  It  is  with 
B)iich  reflections  that  the  mind  busies  itself  after  a   study  of 
Khe  works  of  great  genius.     We  do  not  ask  if  the  individuals 
Rhemselves  were  highly   moral,  and  the  best  and  purest  of 
^roeir  species.     This  consideralton  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part 
H^  our  thoughts,  or  to  bear  on  their  conclusions.     In   the 
Rnidst  of  admiration  and  amazement,  we  forget  that  we  have 
MUen  before  us.  We  witness  nothing,  we  contemplate  nothing 
■but  what  is  great,  as  one  who  views  the  heavens  loses   sight 
■Df  the  drudgery,  the  toils,  meanneos  and  anxieties  of  the  earth 
Wbtt  which  he  stands ;  and  so,  while  these  spirits  are  around  us, 
^pm  forget  that  they  were  men  atid  had  the  infirmities  of  men. 
■feut  we  are  all  anxious  to  know  the  machinery  with  which 
"■ibese  extraordinary    beings  work.     It  is  not  our  intention 
to  go  into  any  detail  either  upon  their  private  or  scientific  his- 
tory, but  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter appropriate  and  peculiar,  to  a  great  extent,  to  this  class  of 
zninu,  and  in  this  way  show  how  thoroughly  they  are  endowed 
with  ail  the  great  requisites  for  their  high  mission,  and  how 
beautifully  they  are  adapted  in  every  particular  for  the  end 
of  their  being.     In  all  we  find  one  power,  or,  as  it  may  with 
more   propriety   be   called,  a   combination  of  powers,   the 
reason.     It  existed  in  all   its  strength.     In   most  men  it  is 
imperfect,  either  over-balanced  by  imagination,  or  weakened 
by  the  want  of  it ;  in  these,  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  it  waa 
perfect  —  perfect  in  its  vigor,  perfect  in  its  comprehensive- 
ness, strong  in  its  judgment,  sound  in  its  decisions.     Yet  all 
did  not  possess  it  in  the  same   degree.     With  Newton   and 
Galileo  it  was  the  most  remarkable.     In  Kepler,  the  whims 
and  crotchets  of  an  eccentric  and  vivid  imagination,  at  times 
subdued  and  put  aside   its  suggestions,  and  Bacon  was  too 
much  the  philosopher,  took  too  large  and  extended  views, 
and  looked  at  man  and  nature  under  loo  wide  and  general  an 
aspect)  to  admit  of  detailed  and  thorough  accuracy  in  all  its 
labors.     He  approached  more  nearly  a  man  of  the  highest 
order  of  talent,  than  of  the  highest  order  of  mind.     His 
intellect  was  capacious  and  comprehensive,  but  his  reasoning 
"■■"        rs  were  deficient.     His  mind  was  not  of  the  analytic 
It  seized  all  knowledge   and   made  it  its  own,  but  it 
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did  not  go  into  that  nice  and  narrow  examination  of  the 
details  of  a  subject  that  forms  a  partof  tlie  intellectual  value, 
aud  of  the  claims  of  the  others  to  admiration.  He  examined, 
he  criticised,  he  set  forth  new  views,  he  proposed  new  sources 
of  information;  from  the  depths  of  his  penetrating  understand- 
ing there  arose  a  mass  and  multitude  of  new  suggestions  and 
vast  ideas,  but  he  did  not  sift  with  accuracy,  or  test  with 
exactness,  or  average  with  precision,  the  host  of  ideas  that 
were  ever  forming  within  and  rising  through  his  mind.  He 
was  what  is  more  generally  regarded  as  a  philosopher,  —  one 
who  generalizes  and  abstracts,  who  deals  with  multitudes  and 
not  with  individuals.  In  all  this  he  differed  essentially  from 
the  rest.  And,  indeed,  we  shall  find  but  little  or  no  similarity 
between  them  and  the  other  great  men,  even  if  we  make 
allowance  for  all  the  difference  of  circumstances.  But 
between  the  other  four  there  is  a  strong  analogy.  With 
one  exception,  the  minds  seem  to  have  been  of  an 
exactly  similar  character,  differing,  certainly,  in  degrees 
of  power,  but  still  possessing  the  same  elements.  The 
exception  to  which  we  allude,  Kepler,  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble one,  a  psychological  curiosity,  for  he  possessed  what 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  last  and  most  dangerous  attri- 
bute of  a  mathematician,  a  powerful  and  brilliant  imagi- 
nation ;  yet,  with  him,  it  was  the  source  of  greatness  —  it 
supplied  the  want  of  a  deep  and  penetrating  reasoning 
faculty  —  it  threw  in  his  way  suggestions  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  neglected  —  it  gave  vigor  and  efficiency, 
clearness  and  brilliancy,  and,  above  all,  an  earnestness  and 
an  enthusiasm  to  his  powers  and  their  efforts  that  almost 
made  up  for  the  lesser  degree  of  other  faculties.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  habit  with  the  plainer  understandings  of  this  world,  to  con- 
sider the  possession  of  a  strong  imagination  as  unfitting  a 
mind  for  the  examination  or  the  discovery  of  truth.  They 
connect  with  it  the  idea  of  wildness  and  irregularity,  of 
unsteadiness  and  a  fanciful  way  of  judging  and  viewing 
things,  putting  out  of  sight  altogether  its  force  and  its  sublimity, 
and  regarding  its  efforts  as  eccentricity  and  a  kind  of  half 
madness  ;  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  antagonist  of  that  they 
call  reason,  a  sort  of  phrensied,  feverish,  dehrium-creating 
faculty  utterly  unfit  to  appreciate  facts,  to  balance  evidence, 
to  succeed  in  the  demonstration  or  development  of,  or  to 
acquire  or  arrive  at,  truth.  It  happens  opportunely  for  those 
of  more  liberal  views,  that,  in  direct  contradiction  of  this,  the 
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VDrld's  coDclusion,  Kepler  was  remarkable  for  his  wild  and 
extravagant  imagination,  and  3'et  stands  among  astronomers  ■ 
second  only  to  Newton.  It  is  Erne  thai  he  drew  upon  hiro-^  I 
self  the  rebuke  of  his  friend  and  instrucloi,  Tycho-Brahe,  " 
Oonveyed  in  these  words,  the  first  intimation  of  the  inductive 
ibilosophy  —  "  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  his  views  by 
&;tuat  observation,  and  then,  by  ascending  from  these,  to 
Strive  to  reach  the  causes  of  things."  Even  his  own  account 
of  the  method  he  used  in  his  discoveries  is,  according  to  his 
biographer,  full  of  wild  fancies.  His  imagination  seems  to 
have  been  ardently  at  work  in  creating  hypotheses,  by 
iVhich  to  account  for  the  wonders  he  came  upon  in  examin- 
;  the  heavens.  The  bringing  of  these  to  the  test  of  mathe- 
itical  analysis  and  calculation,  quickly  assured  him  how 
Bear  he  had  approached  a  probable  solution,  or  how  far  he 
had  deviated.  His  speculations,  wild  and  fanciful  as  they 
may  have  been,  were  subjected  to  a  test  that  at  once  fixed  or 
destroyed  them.  In  this  way,  at  one  time  giving  rein  to  the 
most  absurd  imaginings,  and  at  another,  putting  these  to  the 
most  rigid  examination  the  human  mind  can  use,  this  philo- 
sopher discovered  three  of  the  most  important  laws  that 
govern  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

To  judge  from  this  example,  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  mind 
ef  man  as  well  as  to  its  Creator,  to  suppose  that  any  great 
'ftculty  is  thrown  away,  or  that  its  existence  unfits  the  other 
fwers  for  any  exertion  towards  which  the  will  or  the  taste 
■  the  individual  may  incline   him.     That  which   might  be 
iRsidered  as  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  Kepler's  genius 
-that  one  with  so  powerful  an  imagination   should  take  to 
lyrical  inquiry  at  all,  especially  ns  it  appears  that  he  had 
"io  natural  bias  towards  it,  but  was  first  brought   to  it  by 
accident,  and  afterwards  pursued  the   career  from  necessity 
more  than  from  affection.     We  have,  however,  in  our  own 
day,  in  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  another  strong  instance  of  one 
ith   apparently   uncommon   poetic  faculties,  choosing  the 
irious  and  dilGcuU  path  of  physics,  and  adorning  and  illus- 
aiing  it  with  as  much  brilliancy,  as  if  he  had  yielded  to 
tiie  inspirations  of  poetry.     But  we  do  great  injustice  to 
physics  in  supposing  that  they  possess  nothing  attractive   to 
ibe   imaginative   mind.       Where  in  the   circle   of   human 
ibovght  can  anything  be  found  more  elevating  or  more  excit- 
ing than  in  astronomy,  by  which  man  sits  in  judgmcnton  the 
faeavens,  and  throws  his  mind  among  their  seeming  chaos  to 
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bring  from  it  order  and  regularity  ?  And  what  is  there  capa- 
ble of  interesting  more  deeply  the  heart  or  the  understanding 
than  the  science  of  chemistry,  that,  endowed  as  it  were  with 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  utility,  has  gone  on,  improving 
at  every  step  the  physical  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  our 
race,  and  in  its  speculations  draws  forth  the  best  powers  of 
the  mind?  It  is,  we  think,  much  nearer  the  truth,  that,  ii> 
proportion  to  the  vigor  of  the  imagination,  are  the  results  of 
any  mental  labor  likely  to  be  important,  unless  it  is  so  inor- 
dinate as  to  destroy  the  balance  and  harmony  of  the  other 
powers. 

Jn  considering  the  minds  or  the  personal  history  of  these 
extraordinary  men,  there  is  one  question  of  deep  interest 
which  comes  before  us ;  it  is,  what  is  their  chief  induce- 
ment to  labor  ?  This  involves  in  its  elucidation  much  of 
their  personal  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  though 
the  materials  are  very  imperfect,  and  a  great  deal  is  necessa- 
rily left  to  tradition  or  to  conjecture.  But  as  there  are  men 
whose  career  is  one  of  mental  activity  and  deep  study,  who 
mingle  very  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  melodrama  of  the  world, 
and  who  interest  us  in  no  way  by  what  are  generally  called  great 
actions,  nearly  all  connected  with  them  belongs  to  the  pro- 
jects, the  results,  and  the  successes  of  intellect.  We  must 
not  look  to  the  working  of  stormy  passions  to  assist  us  in 
accounting  for  their  labors  or  their  conduct.  It  must  be 
something,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  is  humbler  and 
less  captivating — something  that,  however  it  may  keep  alive 
their  zeal,  however  it  may  lead  to  a  painful  and  devoted 
exertion  of  their  faculties,  however  useful  it  may  be  to  man- 
kind, still  does  not  carry  with  it  that  kind  of  interest  that 
Hllaches  to  renown  and  reputation  acquired  in  other  aixi 
more  ordinary  ways.  Of  the  two  great  men  of  whom  we 
are  now  to  speak,  one  represents  the  highest  order  of  mind 
with  which  any  human  being  has  yet  been  gifted,  and  what, 
porhaj)s,  is  of  more  importance  to  men,  forms  the  best  model 
of  virtue  and  a  perfectly  pure  morality  that  has  yet  been 
seon  combined  with  such  powers.  Whatever  we  may 
choi)se  to  think  as  to  the  others,  whose  private  history  is 
obscure,  wo  must  surely,  in  such  a  being  as  Newton,  look 
for  some  other  sources  of  action  than  those  which  usually 
put  men's  minds  in  motion.  We  must  endeavor  to  find 
something  ])urer  and  less  tortuous  than  ambition  —  sooae- 
tbiug  more  fixed  and  enduring  than  the  bve  of  notoiieQr--" 
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■omething  less  flexible  and  more  patient  than  vanity  or  priJe. 
There  must  be  a  principle  whose  action  is  incessant  and  last- 
ing ;  we  know  of  but  one  —  benevolence,  that  well-wishing 
to  the  whole  human  race,  and  hallowing  every  human  emlea- 
vor — which,  combining  with  a  love  of  knowledge,  would  be 
able  lo  give  and  continue  the  untiring  activity  of  such  minds. 
It  must  be  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  that  animates  and 

^ keeps  alive  such  zeal  as  theirs.  It  may  be  thought  that  labor 
{■  a  necessity  with  such  minds,  and  that  they  have  by  nature 
■  restless  and  irrepressible  activi^  that  takes  from  the  merit 
if  their  exertions  and  makes  them  little  more  than  the  result 
of  an  absolute  necessity-  Eut  there  must  be,  at  the  same 
time,  we  believe,  a  goodness  of  heart  and  a  strong  moral 
sense  to  give  the  direction,  as,  without  these,  any  mind  might 
become  mischievous,  but  these  great  ones  would  be  the  very 
arch  demons  of  ruin.  And  these  two  minds  now  before  us 
will  bear  testim.ony  that,  with  the  very  greatest,  goodness  of 
beart  seems  a  constant  companion,  and  that  under  all  or  any 
circumstances  benevolence  never  gives  way.  In  truth  pas- 
sion, as  a  motive  of  action  with  such  men,  seems  impossible 
and  a  calumny.  Merc  ambition,  with  its  train  of  selfish 
motives,  must  always  appear  to  those  whose  goodness  of 
heart  outweighs  and  whose  purity  of  feeling  disregards  self,  a 
very  paltry  passion.  Though  "the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,"  it  is  often  debased  by  its  objects,  and  contains 
an  alloy  of  evil  that  no  success  can  remove,  no  height  of 
glory  adorn,  no  fame  destroy,  no  genius,  no  talent,  improve. 
Ambition  has  invariably  a  personal  end  in  view  —  it  never 
includes  within  its  sphere  and  range  of  action  the  interests  of 
mankind,  the  happiness  of  a  world,  or  possesses  even  a  distant 
approach  to  the  larger  and  higher  conceptions  that  belong  to 
the  love  of  virtue. 

There  is  a  feeling  or  passion  that  many  confound  with 
ambition,  though  it  is  in  truth  of  a  far  nobler  character,  which 
can  exist  side  by  side  with  the  love  of  virtue ;  it  is  the  love  of 
glory.  We  must  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice  in  considering 
this  remark,  and  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  imposing  forms 
in  which  glory  generally  appears  to  us.  We  assign  it  to  con- 
querors, to  fame  in  military  and  civil  affairs,  and  to  certain 
kinds  of  literary  talent,  to  something  that  excites  the  ima- 
gination and  rouses  enthusiasm.  We  do  not  bestow  it  on,  or 
consider  it  as  in  any  way  belonging  to  the  philosopher  or  the 
philanthropist,  or  to  the  gentler  and  graver  virtues  that  form 
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their  charactery  or  the  more  solid  and  enduring  ezceUences 
that  are  a  part  of  it ;  so  that,  in  truth,  the  larger  part  of  the 
higher  order  of  ability  are  cut  off  from  its  possession  bj  the 
opinion  and  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  great  majority  of 
mankind ;  and  yet  why  should  not  the  love  of  glory  have 
existed  with  as  much  strength  in  the  bosoms  of  Aristotte,  Piato» 
Galileo,  Locke,  or  in  the  breasts  of  any  of  those  whose  appeals 
are  made  to  the  universe  and  to  ages,  as  in  those  of  a  con- 
queror or  a  politician  f  The  one  labors  from  far  higher  and 
purer  impulses  than  the  other.     The  ooe  puts  in  motion  the 

Eassions  and  interests  he  finds  ready  formed  for  him  in  the 
earts  of  men,  while  the  other  calls  into  action  that  class  of 
sentiments  which  are  most  profoundly  seated  in  the  bosom  of 
mankind,  but  which  are  seldom  brought  into  movement,  and  in^ 
deed  with  much  the  larger  portion  seem  hardly  to  exist  at  allf 
so  pure,  so  refined  are  they,  and  so  distant  from  the  bad  and 
the  base  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  human  character.  It  is  to 
these  that  the  lovers  of  true  glory  make  their  appealy  and  as 
time  destroys  the  influence  of  temporary  feelings,  and  takes 
from  the  strength  of  temporary  circumstances,  it  is  on  these 
their  reputation  reposes.  The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that 
ambition  and  love  of  glory  cannot  exist  together ;  the  one  ii 
a  limited  passion,  it  centres  in  self,  it  has  no  element  of  good- 
ness or  greatness  in  it,  it  belongs  merely  to  the  day*  it  wor- 
ships popularity  and  pays  homage  to  those  passing  whims 
called  public  opinion.  The  other,  in  the  sense  in  wnich  we 
use  it,  mcludes  within  the  sphere  of  its  hopes  and  its  aspira- 
tions the  whole  family  of  man,  it  has  no  regard  to  selfy  it  does 
not  look  to  the  present,  and  it  neither  rests  upon  nor  seeks  the 
opinion  or  the  homage  of  man ;  its  whole  basis  is  the  love  of 
virtue  and  the  desire  of  being  useful  to  man.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  love  of  glory  is  usually  regarded,  but  by  so 
viewing  it,  we  give  to  the  greater  minds  and  the  best 
men  the  honor  and  veneration  they  deserve,  and  strip 
from  those  coruscations  of  intellect  that  surprise  and  startle 
men,  the  false  lustre  that  is  thrown  around  them  by  excited 
enthusiasm  and  exaggerated  feeling  of  admiration.  But  we 
can  connect,  too,  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  most  sublime 
virtue,  the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  self,  a  deep  and  untiring 
devotion  to  a  great  cause ;  and  above  all  these,  the  perfect 
approval  of  the  conscience,  while  with  ambition  we  can  goq- 
nect  none  of  these.  Besides,  the  love  of  glory,  based  on  thelove 
of  virtue,  brings  before  the  mind  objects  of  the  loftiest  coDtem- 
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1,  while  ambition  never  deserls  s 

1  by  great  talents,  dweiU  only  on  its  own  dignity,  its 
wn  worth,  its  own  importance,  fancies  scepties  and  crowns 
fithin  its  reach;  and  catches  at  the  symbols;  and  insignia 
of  power.     These  are  the  broad  difTerences  between  the  love 
of  glory  and  ambition,  the  one  when  united  as  we  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  with  the  attributes  of  virtue,  full  of  grandeur,  the 

■iOther  indicating  but  the  heat  and  violence  of  a  summer  storm. 
It  is  not  diBicuit  lo  perceive  lliat  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the 
Eerciae  of  intellect,  independent  of  all  motive  or  impulse, 

Kifaough  this  would  seem  more  probable  with  those  who  did 
Dot  undertake  the  most  difficult  oi  subjects  and  dare  the  depths 
and  dangers  of  science  —  we  have  no  evidence  that  great 
labor  of  mind  gives,  during  its  action,  any  great  pleasure.  The 
satisfaction  seems  to  be  in  the  result  and  not  in  the  endeavor, 
and  this,  with  the  assurance  of  our  own  and  the  world's 
approbation,  seems  a  siiHicient  impulse,  though  we  must  bring 
in  the  action  of  goodness  and  benevolence  of  feeling,  to  assist 
us  in  this  conclusion.  We  see  men  laboring  with  zeal,  and 
intensely,  whose  whole  efforts  appear  tn  be  directed  towards 
the  annoyance  of  their  fellow  men,  and  whose  sole  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  mortify  and  make  mischief.  And  in  these  we 
bave  malignity  of  feeling,  impelling  as  powerfully  as  the  purest 
■tid  noblest  sentiments,  and  overcoming  the  pain  and  exhaus- 
tion of  mental  toil,  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  applause  or  reward,  or  the  utmost  kindness  and 
feeling  towards  mankind.  In  this  perverted  exercise  of  the 
heart  and  the  understanding,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  mental  exertion  was  in  the  result, 
bad  as  it  was.  The  pleasure,  with  men  so  gilied,  lay  in  the 
quantity  of  suffering  they  could  produce,  or,  if  they  had  no 
regard  to  future  results,  they  found  an  immediate  satisfaction 
in  the  mean  pleasure  of  witnessing  men's  aElonishment  and 
admiration  at  their  display  of  genius  and  power. 

»  Where,  however,  the  imagination  is  strong,  there  is  also  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  a  very  high  gratification  in  its  exercise, 
^dependent  altogether  of  impulse  or  result.  The  engaging 
•cenes  opened  by  this  magnificent  faculty,  the  heights  of 
speculation  to  which  the  mind  can  rise  by  it,  and  the  vast 
intellectual  domain  that  it  peoples  and  animates,  mnke  it 
the  source  of  intense  pleasure,  and  to  minds  gilied  with  this 

I  power,  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  high  enjoyment  in  its  exercise. 
With  these  two  men,  Bacon  and  Newton,  this  faculty  did  not 
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Sredominate.  They  were,  however,  not  wiihout  it,  since 
tewton  in  the  very  greatness  of  his  reason  must  have  had  ibe 
illu  mi  nations  of  imagination,  and  his  mind,  revolving  among 
the  farthest  heights  of  sublime  discovery,  and  enclosing,  as  it 
were,  the  heavens  in  the  limits  of  an  abstract  idea.  Allhougb 
be  did  not  operate  with  this  power,  he  must  have  felt  some- 
thing stronger  and  far  higher  than  it  could  give.     His  range 

was  greater  than  that  "*■■■""  ■ ^""•■on.    The  truths  he  gave 

the  world,  though  iss  Idness  of  mathematical 

demonstration  and  ll  :  of  facts,  and  neither 

warmed  nor  adorned  ■  y  of  genius,  or  that  the 

world  called  so,  have  t  a  deeper  and  broader 

flood  of  light,  than  ev(  ny  mortal  creature. 

Bacon  had  more  in  bia  other  great  genius, 

but  his  reason  was  not  therefore  effected  less, 

orrather  did  not  enter :  le  details  of  nature,  nor 

go  as  far  in  the  exam  scovery  of  her  secrets. 

With  men  of  mere  specuiaiion,  wr  e  minds  roam  over  the 
world  and  pass  in  review  all  the  actions  of  time  and  ages, 
the  imagination  is  a  powerful  faculty  ;  and,  with  such  men, 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  liighest  pleasure  lo  be  a  part  of 
their  mental  effort.  With  practical  men,  those  who  look  to  a 
definite  end  and  result,  tnere  is  very  little  necessity  and 
very  little  room  for  imagination.  The  pleasure  of  mental 
exertion  with  these  would  be  confined  to  a  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  their  design.  But  a  mind  like 
Newton's,  combining  the  hardihood  of  a  speculative  with  the 
serious  and  more  limited  range  of  a  practical  understanding, 
though  without  the  broad  and  often  loose  conjectures  of  the 
one,  or  the  narrow  movements  and  objects  of  the  other,  could 
have  found  very  little  pleasure  in  the  exertions  of  his  intel- 
lect ;  it  could  only  have  been  derived  from  the  success  he 
met  with  in  the  progress  of  his  investigations ;  and,  as  truth 
flashed  over  his  dark  and  uncertain  progress,  giving  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  splendid  and  beautiful  triumph  over  the  most 
difficult  and  repulsive  arcana  of  nature,  all  his  toils  of  mind 
must  have  been  severe  and  painful.  The  steadiest  and 
strongest  attention  was  necessary  —  a  single  link  in  the  chain 
of  thought,  broken  or  displaced,  or  defective,  would  have 
made  all  his  labors  fruitless,  and  left  a  disastrous  confusion 
that  the  best  understandings  might  never  have  cleared.  With 
men  merely  imaginative,  who  are  busied  in  creating  more 
than  in  reflecting,  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  pleasure  ia  tfas 
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exercise  of  their  genius.  Their  minds  are  like  speclalors  at 
a  theatre,  who  enjoy  all  the  various  scenes  and  characters 
thai  rise  before  them,  without  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  assisl- 
iog  in  producing  theni ;  and,  though  not  entirely  passive, 
tbeir  duties  are  rather  those  of  critics,  whose  judgment 
if  given  when  the  excitement  of  the  drama  is  passed.  We 
.are  not,  then,  disposed  to  attribute  to  Newton  any  impulse  but 
tiiat  of  the  natural  activity  of  the  niind,  kepi  in  motion  by  bene- 
volence. He  had  no  regard  for  fame,  in  the  common  pros- 
tituted use  of  ihe  word.  He  would  not  have  exerted  him- 
self to  have  worn  the  crown  of  England.  There  was  loo 
much  simplicity,  love  of  truth,  sweetness  and  dignity  in  his 
moral  ana  menial  character,  for  ihe  pursuit  or  tolerance  of 
coarse  excitements  ;  and,  to  a  spirit  so  pure,  so  instinct  with 
virtue,  one  that  man  likes  to  bold  to,  as  doing  honor  to  his 
nature,  it  would  require  no  hardihood  and  audacity,  or  no 
common  share  of  cold  and  low  feeling,  to  ascribe  any  thing 
base  or  blaraable.  Newton  must  always  stand,  if  not  above 
or  apart,  yet  as  the  highest  model  of  all  that  is  great,  or 
worthy,  or  elevated  in  human  character.  It  is  true  that 
we  know  but  little  of  his  early  life — but  lillle  of  that 
period  when  nature's  early  promptings  are  the  first 
records  of  the  mind.  And  it  is  not  easy,  without  some 
such  basis  for  our  speculations,  to  bring  out  the  after- 
career  clearly  and  intelligibly.  He  always  appears  to 
have  been  the  philosopher.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
our  desire  that  Newton  stiould  not  be  sUrred  from  the  height 
where  his  intellect  and  his  virlae,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
bad  placed  him,  the  controversy  with  Leibnitz  does  appear 
to  int£cale  a  disposition  filled  with  no  small  share  of  envy 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  pride.  But  the  question  agitated  in 
that  celebrated  controversy  is  still  unsettled,  and  we  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  form  our  own  opinion  upon  its  merits, 
and  judge  as  to  the  lightNewton  appears  in  it.  And  even  if 
it  does  not  affect  seriously  his  character  and  reputation,  or 
detract  much  from  the  honor  we  wish  to  pay  him,  it 
may  serve  to  rebuke  us  for  believing  that  he  was  altogether 
exempt  from  the  frailties  of  humanity,  and  for  admitting  into 
the  philosophy  of  cliaracter  the  idea  that  he  was  something 
more  than  man.  Bacon  had  more  of  ihe  leaven  of  the  world 
in  him,  and,  illustrious  as  he  is,  offers  a  broad  mark  for  those 
who  wish  to  lower  and  depreciate  our  nature,  and  throw 
contempt  over  ils  prospects  and  its  condition.  He  certainly 
comes  lo   us    w'tb   but  little   of  the   moral  grandeur  that 
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iH^longs  to  his  great  companion  in  intellect.  Except  as  a  mind 
mankind  neither  offer  nor  owe  to  him  any  homage.  He  sought 
worldly  honor  with  a  rabid  fervor  of  ambition,  not  only 
unworthy  of  so  high  an  intelligence,  but  even  of  an  ordinary 
spirit.     And  history  does  not  present  a  more   humiliating 
record  of  human  litdeness,  or  one  more  irreconcilable  with 
that  intellectual  greatness,  than  is  offered  in  the  view  of  this 
first  of  minds,  bending  to  the  basest  subterfuge,  exerting  the 
wiles  and  hypocrisy,  and  all  the  shuffling  and  cringing  of 
the  merest  flatterer  that  ever  trod  the  floors  of  a  court  or  gained 
the  ears  of  a  king.     It  was  a  complete  prostration   of  all 
honor  and  all  self-respect,  and  without  a  redeeming  condi- 
tion.    Still  we    shall  not  find   that  ambition  was  Bacon's 
onlv  or  even  strongest  impulse  to   exertion  ;  it  does   not 
apjx?ar  that  he  looked  to  the  possession  of  oflSce,  although  the 
hichcst.as  by  any  means  the  sole  object  worth  the  attaining,  or 
aslimiiing  his  exertions,  or  as  unfitting  him  for  nobler  and 
wider  tioKls  of  cfibrt.     His  spirit,  as  might  be  supposed,  was 
in  its  cxMiceplions  above  its  present  position.     While  busying 
itself  in  iho  necessary  obligations  and  occupations  of  the 
K>ur»  ii  was  soaring  among  the  heights,  or  fathoming  the 
pn>tounJs  of  philosophy,  or  questioning  nature  and  unfolding 
Kt  iviploxities.     It  did  not  idle  its  time  among  the  austere 
oruviuic*  or  the  dull  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  consume 
:t5^*lfuwayon  the  parade  and  detail  oflegal  forms  and  official 
viulios*    lie  wanted  something  more  than  these,  something 
iKit*  boiiidos  exacting  labor,  was  congenial  to  his  under- 
^Anvliui;  —  soractliing  that,  besides  gratifying  his  vanity  and 
iv:^»iuu  an)bition,  and  compensating  him  for  the  sacrifice  be 
uMvlo  of  hiuisdf  to  these  infirmities  and  that  of  his  social 
i;t:'V»  wus  in  itself  a  great  end  and  worthy  of  his  powers. 

Iv'w^nvl  iho  exertions  necessary  to  perform  his  duties  as  a 
i^t\^:v\<suntiil  man,  there  was  a  large  intellectual  reserve 
i::\\v{»iv»\v\l  and  unexercised.  They  did  not  exact  from  him 
.4';  !m.x  v'xvri»lo:J»  nor  is  it  ])robable  that  he  felt  entirely  satis- 
iv\i  ilt.u  ho  \v;u^  fullilling  his  destiny  or  doing  his  auty,  in 
4^io\wn:<  \\W  u»  vMumblo  away  in  the  obscure  sphere  of  the 
\i:.  Ho  loll  that  ho  ought  to  be  engaged  in  higher  and 
i;v'io  viivliiim.i^  pursuits*  and  that,  although  he  was  immedi- 
ui  A  ii.M  luU  .iiul  making  liis  own  generation  his  debtor,  yet, 
■.luu  !»o  \v.4s  iioj^looiini*  posterity ;  and  it  would  really  appear 
iA  I  livvso  i;u\ii  luiiuls  were  fully  aware  that  the  future  is 
iA  luus  h  ihcii  pivviuce  us  the  present,  and  that  God  intends 
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Ho  limit  to  the  usefulness  or  extent  of  their  labors.     It  is 
unfortunate  for  us  that  we  know  as  little  or  less  of  Bacon's 
I  youth  than  of  Newton's.      There  is  no  trace,  or  but  a  slight 
I  one,  of  this   mind's  commencement  and  tirst  making  up- 
I  We  know  nothing  of  his  mental  moulding  except  a  few  tra- 
^dittonary  tales,  indicating  an  unusually  early  opening  of  the 
I  understanding,  and  a  few  stories  of  bis  wit  and  wisdom.  But 
l-iWe  have  nothing  to  tell  us  what  he  was  as  a  child  —  whether 
na  brave,  an  ingenuous,  or  a  cunning  and  a  cowardly  boy — 
jand  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  examine  him  at  a  period  of  his 
life  when  his  heart  was  &lled  with  ambition,  and  his  whole 
nature,  even  if  we  admit  it  ever  to  have  been  good,  was 
changed  and  perverted.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive 
that  one  with  an  intelligence  and  a  benevolence  that  made  him 
labor  for  the  universe,  should  have  been  as  bad  as  history 
records.  There  is  a  feeling  of  disrespect  to  heaven  and  almost 
of  impiety  in  assuming  such  a  man  to  have  been  bad,  and  yet 
^^   we  know  not  how  to  subdue  or  evade  the  stubbornness  of 
^^L facts;    and  they  show  him    to   have  been   mean-spirited, 
^H  ungrateful  where  the  deepest  gratitude  was  due,  sycophantic 
^H| Awards  those  in  power,  and,  except  in  greatness  of  intellect, 
^KoDe  who  does  his  species  no  honor.    Still,  the  heart,  in  the 
^Hmidst  of  this  diffused  corruption,  retained  its  benevolence, 
^R«nd  acted  up  to  a  spirit  of  energetic  and  extended  philan- 
^^   thropy;  the  head,  too,  preserved  its  vigor,  and,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally true,  that  where  the   moral  sense  loses  its   force,  the 
mind  is  enfeebled  or  perverted.    We  see,  in  this  possession  of 
two  essential  and  vital  properties  of  virtue  —  a  feeling  heart 
and  an  active  mind ,  —  room  for  a  hope  that  the  siigma  on  this 
great  man's  fame  is  not  as  deep  or  as  dark  as  the   usual 
memorials  declare,  and  that  it  may  be  that  the  malevolence 
of  bis  enemies  has  had  the  ear  of  time  and  insinuated  into  it 
their  slanders.     It  is,  we  think,  clear  at  any  rate,  that  we  do 
not  know  all  the  facts  connected  with  his  fall.     The  industry 
of  iMr.  Montagu,  and  his  friendly  zeal  for  this  great  man's 
reputation,  have  not  brought  out  much  in  his  favor,  though 
they  lead  to  the  assurance  that  his  corrupt  conduct  is  exagge- 

rated.     From  the  evident  change,  both  in  his  character  and 

_  conduct,  after  his  connection  with  Buckingham,  his  ambition 
y  crowing  more  subtle  and  his  avarice  keener,  we  ore  led  to 
btniak  that,  in  this  unfortunate  alliance  and  intimacy,  we 
Lmay&nd  the  secret  cause  of  his  ruin.  Buckingham  flattered 
Land  despised  him,  and  made  him  his  tool.     Bacon,  with  his 
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characteristic  want  of  firmness,  yielded  and  concededy  even 
to  the  loss  of  honor,  and  was  betrayed.  Our  inference  is, 
that  Bacon  was  induced  by  the  king,  who  was  capable  of 
any  meanness,  and  by  ViUiers,  who  was  as  bad,  to  become 
the  scapegoat  of  one  or  both,  for  both  had  been  guilty  bf 
dishonorable  conduct,  and  feared  the  testy  humor  of  the 
house  of  commons.  To  stand  between  the  vengeance  of  his 
country  and  shelter  his  master  and  his  friend,  this  great  man 
allowed  himself  to  be  sacrificed,  and  both  of  them  tricked, 
deceived,  and  played  the  knave  — 

"The  lots  of  glorious  men  are  wrapt  in  myBteries, 
And  so  delivered  :  common  and  slight  creatures. 
That  have  their  ends  as  open  as  their  actions. 
Easy  and  open  fortunes  follow." 

But  the  question  as  to  what  could  be  the  motives  for  labor 
with  these  great  minds,  involves  another,  whether  with  such 
minds,  there  is  not  a  stronger  aspiration  for  virtue  than  for 
fame,  and  where  that  divine  element  —  the  reason  — is 
extraordinary,  whether  the  disposition  to  be  good  is  not  as 
strong  or  stronger  than  the  desire  to  be  great  ?  As  a  general 
fact,  it  does  appear,  that  in  the  finest  intelligences,  the  head 
and  the  heart  are  twins  in  action,  and  that  benevolence  is  as 
much  an  attribute  of  high  genius  as  the  best  of  its  intellectual 
faculties.  To  these,  the  highest  order  of  minds,  there  seem 
to  come  revelations  of  duty  and  of  destiny  that  are  ever 
awakening  in  them  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of 
exertion,  and  of  founding  all  hopes  of  happiness  or  reward  on 
the  practice  of  great  virtues  as  well  as  on  the  achievement 
of  great  things.  Virtue  becomes  with  them  an  object  of 
deep  devotion,  and  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  self,. as  well 
as  an  impulse  to  the  best  endeavors  of  the  best  powers. 
Even  Bacon,  with  all  his  debasement,  felt  this,  and  thus  pro- 
claims it.  "  But  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful 
end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts,  though  God  accept  them, 
yet,  towards  men,  are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except 
they  be  put  into  action.  Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end 
of  man's  motive,  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  man's  rest;  for  if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of 
God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of  God's  rest." 
Surely  the  writer  of  this  language  could  not  be  a  bad 
man.      From  the  admiration  we  feel  and  have  not  dis- 
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Pguised,  towards  these  the  first  of  nature's  works,  it  may  bCTl 
Bi|9Diiceived  that  we  limit  intellect  and  the  aspiration  for  good-  1 
■Bess  and  greatness,  to  a  few,  granting  them  to  certain  kindil  | 
I  &f  understanding  only,  instead  of  giving  a  broad  title  to  their  I 
■Iwssession  to  others,  whose  claims  are  as  good  as  theirs.    Wd  j 
Vpave  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  we  regard  the  philoso-  I 
B,]^ical  genius  as  by  far  the  highest  order  of  rflind.     in  com-  * 
nparison,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  extraordinary  of  other  forms 
Witn  very  inferior,  and  do  not  approach  these,  the  mighty  of 
■die  intellectual  world.     Indeed,  if  we  believed  or  could  bring 
Fonrselves  to  beheve,  that   such    names   as  the  majority  of 
mankind  admire  most,  and  rate  as  the  noblest  and  loftiest  , 
of  our  species,  were  so  in  fact,  our  heart  and  our  hopes  would   ] 
sink  in  sorrow  and  despair.     What  prospects  could  be  held 
out  to  man,  if  the  drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  sword,  were 
their  exponents?     And  what  advancement  could  man  have 
made  if  he  had  been  left  to  the  efibrts  of  conquerors  ?    What 
joyful  revelation,  bearing  on  human  destiny,  what  new  fields 
of  thought,  what  single  thing  that  gives  dignity  or  tends  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  has  been  put  forward  by  Ca?sar,  Sylla, 
Alexander,  or  Bonaparte  f     And  these  are  the  world's  great 
men.     We  consider  the  thinker  as  more  deserving  of  homage 
and  honor.     Their  actions,  their  enterprises  of  though!,  roll 
OD,  mingling  and  entwining  themselves  with  the  business 
^ttd  the  bosoms  of  mankind,  to  the  world's  last  hour,  extending 
■hkch  day  in  utility,  and  gathering  each  day  the  love   and 
Httpect  of  the  universe.     This  is  true  glory.     The  others, 
■Bke  volcanic  eruptions,  cast  up  a  fiery  display  of  fierce  pas- 
sion and  energy,  but  die  awayin  their  own  convulsions,  and 
sink  without  a  trace  but  ruin.     Their  field  of  action  and  (heir 
triumph,  was  limited  to  the  battle  and    its  victory.     It  is 
then  possible  to  believe,  that  the  world's  intellectual  bene- 
factors are  men  of  purer  virtues  and  purer  purposes  than 
those  whose  names  and  histories,  as  their  fame  subsides  with 
time,  are  like  the  gloomy  mountain  shadows  the  sun  makes 
as  it  sinks  in  the  west.     We  are  very  far  from  making  them 
out  as  perfect.     The  world  is  too  wise  to  be  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  the  greatest  virtue  is  the  invariable  companion 
of  the  greatest  intellect.     No  powers  of  mind  eeem  capable 
of  entirely  subduing  the  infirmities  of  our  infirm  nature,  and 
the  highest  reason  may  feel  and  give  way  to  the  pettiest  pas- 
sion.    Even  of  the  two  we  have  brought  forward  as  men  of 
the  greatest  genius  laboring  for  their  species,  one  holds  a 
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humiliating,  unhappily,  a  hopelessly  humiliating  position, 
before  mankind  ;  for,  to  the  scandal  of  all  high  intelligence, 
and  to  the  regret  of  all  who  honor  this  mark  of  nature's  favor, 
to  Bacon  cannot  be  attributed  the  loftiest  virtue,  or  on  all 
occasions  the  utmost  purity  of  purpose.     His  great  defi- 
ciency was  the  want  of  moral  courage,  without  which  a  man 
is  at  the  mercy^f  every  foe  that  assails  him,  whether  they  cdme 
in  the  fierce  form  of  his  own  feelings,  as  temptations  from  the 
world,  or  under  the  phantom  figures  of  his  own  hopes  and  fears. 
This  deficiency  no  doubt  perverted  his  intellectual  advan- 
tages.    But  when  the  ordmary  ambition,  the  lust  of  office, 
the  seeming  intense  desire  for  a  passing  reputation  with  the 
world,  was  extinguished,  he  then  showed  that  there  were 
entailed  on  him  the  glorious  properties  of  a  child  of  genius. 
The  mind  and  the  heart  at  once  renewed  their  broken  com- 
panionship.    The  spirit  of  philanthropy  met  once  more  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  and  though  no  casuistry  can  altogether 
clear  him  from  misconduct,  yet  the  gratitude  of  men  will  ever 
appreciate  the  powers  of  his  genius  and  the  Qualities  of  his 
heart.    From  an  examination  of  his  history,  it  is  evident  that 
he  mistook  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.     His  high 
social  rank  and  the  fiattery  that  accompanies  it,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  great  abilities  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  extent  or  their  direction,  drew  out  and  stimu- 
lated his  vanity  and  gave  an  entirely  wrong  bias  to  his  whole 
character.    His  philosophical  tastes  and  propensities  were 
swept  off  by  the  heated  current  of  youthful  feeling,  and  his 
career,  as  a  man  of  ambition,  seems  to  us  at  this  day  as  so 
many  worthless  and  wasted  years — as  so  much  lost,  both  to 
philosophy  and  to  mankind.     Still  experience,  and  time  that 
Drought  with  it  so  many  misfortunes,  did  not  remove  the 
impression  that  an  active  life  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  duty, 
and  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  one  passed  in  retirement, 
though  adorned  with  the  noblest  studies.     He  does  not,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  seem  to  have  allowed  for  the  immense 
variety  of  character  among  men,  and  he  was  himself  a  signal 
exception  to  this  his  opinion,  as  he  thus  declares  at  a  time 
when  he  had  ample  experience  of  his  fitness  for  active  life 
and  the  business  of  the  law : 

"For  I  do  confess,  since  I  was  of  any  understanding,  my 
mind  hath  in  effect  been  absent  from  that  I  have  done,  and  in 
absence  errors  are  committed  which  I  do  willingly  acknow- 
ledge.   And  among  the  rest,  this  great  one  thatled  the  rest ; 
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that  knowing  myself,  by  inward  calling,  to  be  fitter  to  hold 
a  book  than  play  a  part,  I  have  led  my  life  in  civil  causes, 
for  which  I  was  not  very  fit  by  nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the 
pre-occupation  of  my  mind." 

The  world  would  have  been  wiser,  and  he  wiser  and  bet- 
ter, if  every  hour  of  his  life,  after  the  first  agitation  of  youthful 
passion  and  love  of  excitement  were  over,  and  his  mind  began  to 
assume  its  rank  and  true  position  among  the  minds  of  his  age, 
had  been  given  to  exerting  his  abilities  on  subjects  that  were 
not  for  his  own  time,  but  for  ages  after.  Some  such  feeling 
seems  to  have  crossed  him,  as,  towards  the  close  of  life,  he 
threw  his  eye  over  his  course.  "  I  leave  my  name  and  me- 
mory to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  own  country  after  some 
time  be  passed  over,"  was  his  melancholy  announcement  of  a 
consciousness  that  all  he  had  done  for  his  own  day  and  gene- 
ration was  thrown  away ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  this  melancholy 
retrospect  of  feeling,  it  came  over  him  with  a  pang,  that  a  life 
of  intellectual  activity  passed  in  study  and  seclusion,  would 
have  been  more  in  harmony  with  his  nature,  than  a  life  given 
to  the  world  and  the  struggles  of  ambition. 

In  passing  before  us  the  instincts  of  these  great  beings,  we 
can  but  be  struck  with  one  remarkable  fact.  It  is,  that  they 
labored  without  any  apparent  desire  for  the  sympathies  of 
men  —  no  human  applause,  no  excitement  from  without,  none 
of  that  exultation  that  comes  from  a  successful  and  popu- 
lar efibrt  of  the  mind,  could  have  reached  the  tranquil  but 
deep  heavings  of  these  great  understandings.  They  labored 
on  in  solitude  and  silence  without  one  cheering  appeal.  Pas- 
sion was  put  aside,  glory,  ambition,  love  of  fame,  did  not 
touch  them.  Their  pleasures  were  only  in  the  intellect,  and 
their  hopes  in  nothing  but  the  successful  exertion  of  purely 
intellectual  powers.  None  but  the  very  highest  class  of  minds 
could  bear  up  or  go  on  under  such  circumstances.  Mankind 
requires  a  stimulus  to  any  efibrt  of  their  faculties,  and,  to  the 
great  mass,  the  strongest  is  the  praise  of  their  fellows ;  but  to 
continue  in  a  great  labor,  to  go  on  day  after  day,  encounter- 
ing and  following  new  difficulties,  to  enclose  one's  self,  as  it 
were,  in  the  dungeon  of  one's  own  reflections,  and  there 
struggle  with  the  whole  weight  and  strength  of  some  vast 
subject,  shows  a  vigor,  an  energy,  a  perseverance,  that 
approaches  something  more  than  human.  Under  the  assu- 
rance, too,  that  these  men  must  have  felt  that  few  would  ever 
appreciate  their  toiU,  and  that  to  the  infinitely  larger  portion 
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of  mankind  their  existence  would  be  either  unknown,  or 
recognised  as  a  mere  name.    It  is  true  that  these  are  the 
greatest  of  our  species,  and  hardly  competent  as  examples 
for  general  conduct  and  instruction.     They  are  emblems  of 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  reason,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
thought,  unfitted  for  any  general  application  as  models  for  the 
rest  of  mankind.     But  we  must  not  be  repelled  in  this  way. 
They  teach  us  the  value  of  mental  labor,  they  teach  us  that 
it  is  in  the  mind  alone,  in  its  improvement  in  the  individual, 
and  its  advancement  in  the  mass,  that  the  hope  of  happiness 
or  true  enjoyment  rests,  or  that  any  thing  can  be  acquired 
for  safety  or  prosperity  in  the  destinies  of  mankind.     And 
why  should  we  be  driven  back  by  the  idea  of  superiority  in 
these  men  ?   No  minds  live  more  for  the  world  than  these  the 
great.     No  minds,  sublime  as  they  are  in  their  intelligence, 
and  lofty  in  their  direction  and  their  ends,  labor  more  intensely 
or  more  modestly  for  their  species.    It  is  true,  so  much  are 
they  above  their  species,  that,  almost  without  straining  proba- 
bilfty,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediately  connecting 
link  between  the  invisible  spiritual  existences  and  this  our 
world,  along  whose  hearts  and  whose  understandings  God's 
love  for  man  may  directly  flow,  and  in  the  development  of 
our  knowledge  be  directly  shown.     Then  they  merit  from  us 
a  higher  admiration  than  if  they  were  barren  and  isolated 
existences,  and  mere  evidences  of  unconnected  intellectual 
power.     They  have  an  end,  an  object,  and  a  mission  to  fulfil, 
for  man  is  not  allowed  to  remain  long  with  a  want  unsuppli- 
ed,  and  these  greater  intelligencesdrop  into  the  ranks  of  human 
life,  to  share  its  struggles,  to  perform  its  common  duties,  as 
well  as  to  fill  the  place  of  some  predecessor  in  the  lines  of 
thought,  and  supply  some  wide  vacancy  in  the  intellectual 
range  or  position  of  human  nature.     As  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  onward  progress  of  truth  and  thought,  and  of  the 
undisguised  way  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  assist  man  and 
the  mind  of  man,  and  of  how  quickly  the  chasms  of  intellect 
ire  tillod,  the  lives  of  these  extraordinary  men  afford  evidence. 
They  succeeded  each  other  with  great  rapidity — each  within 
:n;*  sphere  and  range  performing  great  things.     Tycho-Brahe 
I  xauiiued  the  lieavens;  Kepler  imagined  and  discovered  their 
\ivw* ;  V^VviW  went  still  further  in  his  reasonings  and  his  dis- 
,v*cm:'< ;  Ixioon  moved  through  the  circle  of  nature  and  of  in- 
c«i«««:t»  ^^kxr^r^ing  the  one,  and  illustrating  the  wants,  the  con- 
iiUsM^  Ai^i  ;aie  capabilities  of  the  other ;  and,  following  close 
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f  on   ihe  inventions  and  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  aad 

going  beyond  ihem  in  both,  came  Newton,  who,  with  the 

depth  and  brilliancy  of  a  great  genius,  threw  a  broad  and 

I  iplendid  illumination  over  all  their  endeavors,  and  cast  light 

I  on  all  the  allempts  of  ages  to  come. 

I  In  the  existence  and  field  of  exertion  of  these  minds,  we 
[■■ee  how  surely,  though  slowly,  all  is  fulfilled  that  is  under- 
[taken  by  those  who  move  with  ihe  chart  and  compass  of  truth, 
I  BS  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  that  human 
Lkoowledge  should  gradually  enlarge,  and  that  the  great 
f  arcana  of  nature  should  be  developed,  as  man's  powers  are 
[fitted  to  appreciate  them.  The  more  we  reflect  on  these, 
[Cod's  ministers  and  man's  instructors,  we  shall  be  made  lo 
radaiire,  not  only  their  peculiar  qualities,  as  men  of  genius, 
ihul  their  pecuUar  adaptation  to  the  end  in  view.  The  per- 
rfect  structure  of  their  minds,  and  the  accurate  manner  in 
I  which  they  are  exercised,  show  the  completeness  of  a  design, 
[sod  form  a  clear  demonstration  of  a  considered  purpose. 
I  We  are  too  apt  to  look  on  the  human  understanding  as  nothing 
|>lDore  than  an  accidental  gift,  and  a  cheaply  attained  power, 
without  regarding  it  as  having  any  former  connections  or 
future  purpose  ;  while,  if  we  dwell  on  these  extraordinary  in- 
telligences, we  shall  readily  perceive  that  they  belonged  to 
and  are  attached  to  some  preceding  intellectual  existence, 
ftnd  are  allied  to  some  future  issue.  One  might  assume  that 
there  was  a  mental  chain  coiled  about  the  windlass  of  human 
wants  and  moving  always  onward  with  the  progress  of  human 
tliiagSi  throwing  oH',  as  its  links  unwind,  a  rapid  and  varied 
accession  of  new  thoughts,  by  which  mind  is  united  to 
hlDind,  and  through  the  far- fellowship  of  ages  made  to  cling 
and  hold  together.  Although,  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
BDce,  the  condition  of  man  and  of  the  human  mind  is  dan- 
gerous and  unsatisfactory,  though  there  is  a  complete  inter- 
ruption to  all  advancement  and  all  hopes  of  it,  these  large  and 
independent  powers  rise  above  the  gloom,  and  send  forth 
their  intellectual  glory  through  the  darkness  and  desolation 
that  shadow  and  overwhelm  them.  If  wc  take  the  times  of 
Galileo,  what  age  could  be  more  unpromising  for  philosophy. 
■Every  mind  was  under  the  rod  and  despotism  of  superstitioa 
id  bigotry.  The  Church  awed  with  its  power  and  its  pre- 
dicea  every  understanding.  There  was  no  enlightenment 
id  no  Uberality  —  not  a  spirit  dared  to  rise  at  the  summons 
of  its  own  energies.    And  notwithstanding  Luther  had  set  the 
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example  of  open  defiance,  yet  the  mind  of  Italy  was  still  in 
subjection.  Papacy  had  become  more  watchful  and  more 
jealous,  and  more  vindictive  in  her  jealousy.  The  pulse  of 
intellect  throbbed  as  if  in  a  dead  man's  veins  —  and  yet  how 
much  is  the  knowledge  of  man  indebted  to  that  period ! 
Notwithstanding  this  gloomy  state  of  things,  what  epoch  has 
produced  more  eventful  revolutions  than  that  of  the  triumph 
of  Luther,  and  the  telescope  of  Galileo?  the  one  giving  an 
onward  movement  to  the  spirit  of  man  that  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  vibrate,  the  other  familiarizing  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  the 
frame-work  and  the  structure  of  the  skies.  Such  men  cannot 
be  viewed  as  thrown  like  strange  seeds  on  an  unnatural  and 
uncongenial  soil ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  both  as  to  time 
and  situation,  they  are  happily  arrived  and  happily  placed.  No 
work  of  nature  can  be  pomtedout  showing  more  determinately 
a  design.  With  an  habitual  want  of  reflection,  we  observe  the 
wonders  that  are  passing  near  us.  We  regard  them  as  an  evi- 
dence that  some  supreme  controller  is  at  hand,  and,  without 
hesitation,  we  call  them  the  works  of  a  God.  Still,  the  most 
e:?ctraordinary  of  all  we  neglect.  The  human  mind  we  reflect 
very  little  upon,  and  seldom  ask  its  end,  study  its  extent,  or 
examine  its  relations.  Such  and  so  meagre  is  the  view 
man  takes  of  himself,  and  all  his  wonderful  relations  to 
those  various  and  intricate  movements,  and  all  those  mysteri- 
ous beauties  ever  circling  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  which  we  feel  every  day  at  work  within  and  around 
us,  which  establish,  too,  our  connection  with  something  above  us, 
and  show  how  much  in  the  apparently  little  world  of  intellect 
there  is  still  unexplored ;  and  yet  how  certain,  that  in  its 
study  we  shall  find  an  assurance  of  the  value  and  dignity  of 
our  nature.  We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  how  much 
may  be  learned  from  the  study  of  these  great  minds.  We 
have  stated  as  our  belief,  that  the  best  and  most  powerful 
intellects  are  governed  and  made  to  act  by  the  purest 
motives  ;  that  benevolence,  a  most  pure  and  perfect  philan- 
thropy, combining  with  a  love  of  knowledge,  were  their 
strongest  actuating  principles ;  that  the  world  and  its 
glory  seldom  influenced  them.  And  even  if  we  allow  that 
there  is  an  innate  principleof  activity  in  all  our  understand- 
ings, yet  that  this,  without  some  of  the  impelling  element, 
would  not  be  suflicient  to  account  for  their  incessant  and 
unwearied  action.  There  is,  no  doubt,  at  bottom,  a  moral 
power,  a  principle,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  that 
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belongs  to  the  soul,  and  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  honors  and  offices  of  fame,  or  the  homage  of  man,  nor 
with  those  pettinesses  of  ambition,  that  form  the  eager  pur- 
suit of  so  much  the  larger  portion  of  human  nature. 


Art.  V. -^  Public  Documents  an  Foreign  Relations:  the  United 

States  and  Great  Britain. 
• 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  subject  of  the  foreign  rela-* 
tions  of  the  United  States  has  engaged  the  public  mind  in  this 
country  to  a  degree  which  is  somewhat  remarkable.     It  is 
remarkable  because  those  years  have  been  years  in  which 
popular  interest  has  also  been  almost  absorbed  in  agitations 
of  domestic  policy*    It  has  been  a  period,  too,  of  general 
peace  both  in  Europe  and  America— a  season  of  tranquillity 
calculated  to  harmonize  international  communication.     The 
time  has  been,  when  our  foreign  relations  had  an  interest, 
because  the  rights  of  neutrality  were  involved  in  them,  and 
our  chief  solicitude  was  to  keep  aloof  from  the  wars  in  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  embroiled*     But  now  all  contro- 
versy respecting  the  extent  of  neutral  rights  and  duties  has 
ceased,  for  the  simple  and  satisfactory  reason,  that  there  has 
been  no  war  to  agitate  them.    The  nations  of  Christendom  — 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new  —  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  longest  peace  ever  known  in  modern  history — more  than 
a  quarter  01  a  century  of  pacific  life,  interrupted  only  by  par- 
tial and  comparatively  insignificant  warfare.     This  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  our  times,  and  yet 
one  we  hardly  reflect  on  sufficiently,  for  the  years  pass  by 
without  our  realizing  that  each  one  is  another  addition  to  the 
already  considerable  aggregate  of  years  of  peace.    A  whole 
generation  has  grown  up  into  full  manhood  without  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  miseries  of  war  and  its  train  of  moral 
and  physical  evils.     We  know  not  when  this  has  happened 
before,  and,  looking  back  over  the  pages  of  history,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  cessation  of  hostilities  can  be  discovered  of 
equal  duration. 

In    support    of  a    statement  of  such  import,  a   rapid 
retrospect  will  not  be  inappropriate.    Not  to  go  back  so 
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far  as  the  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  when  feudatory 
strife  knew  little  intermission,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
modern,  as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  history,  can^e  the 
wars  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  long  series  of  contests,  occasioned 
immediately  or  remotely  by  the  Reformation  —  the  wars  in 
Germany  —  "  the  wars  of  the  league,"  and  "  the  thirty  years' 
war."  Scarcely  had  the  last  of  these  ended  with  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  when,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  military 
lust  of  Louis  XIV.  suffered  only  brief  respites  of  repose  to 
Europe.  In  quick  succession,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
followed  the  wars  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Silesian 
Wars,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War;  the  last  having  the  largest 
field  that  war  was  ever  waged  on — transcending  the  bounds 
of  Alexander's  or  Caesar's  conquests,  for,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  blood  of  the  contending  nations  stained  the  rivers 
of  central  and  southern  Europe  and  the  distant  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ohio.  Exhaustion  brought  a  period 
of  peace  a  little  longer  than  usual  in  the  interval  between 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  its  sequel  of  European  hostilities.  Six 
short  years  after  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  and 
the  whole  political  frame-work  of  Europe  was  shaken  by 
the  convulsion  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  then,  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  republic  and  empire,  for  one  quarter 
of  a  century  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ever  in  men's  ears.  A  generation  of  the  human  race 
reached  maturitywithoutknowing  the  tranquillity  of  a  general 
peace,  and  the  dead  in  battle,  or  by  the  enects  of  battle,  the 
wounded,  the  starving,  and  the  frozen,  were  computed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  From  the  day  that  the  grass  began 
to  grow  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  there  has  been  a  reign  of 
peace.  In  what  other  century,  we  again  ask  the  question, 
is  the  like  amount  of  international  good-will  to  be  found  .^ 

Now,  this  is  a  state  of  things  which,  as  every  one  knows 
and  feels,  has  brought  with  it  great  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  yet,  it  is  far  more  important  to  reflect  that  it 
imposes  momentous  duties.  A  fearful  moral  responsibility 
will  rest  on  that  nation,  which  shall  change  this  condition  of 
things  by  wantonly  or  rashly  or  wrongly  becoming  a  bellige- 
rent. We  say  this,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  inevita- 
ble evils  of  all  war,  as  in  contemplation  of  the  demoralizioff 
eflfects  of  war  waged  for  insufficient  causes  or  from  fidse  ana 
unjust  impulses.    Hostilities  once  begun  now  between  any 
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two  of  the  great  natioDs  of  Christendom,  no  man  could  foresee 
the  bounds,  either  in  time  or  space,  that  would  be  set  to  the 
Warfare  —  how  long  or  bow  far  it  would  reach  before  it 
would  please  God  lo  stay  the  work  of  destruction.  Europe 
lias  rarely  witnessed  a  war  confined  to  the  two  original  coa- 
tending  parties.  Other  nations  are  ever  ready,  from  policy 
or  other  inducements,  to  join  in  the  fray,  even  if  neutral  prin- 
ciples, not  very  precise  at  best  in  theory,  did  not  become 
doubtful  in  practice  and  under  some  unprecedented  concur- 
tence  of  circumstances.  It  is,  therefore,  the  solemn  duty  of 
•very  Christian  people  to  weigh  most  carefully  every  questioD 
which  comprehends  a  possible  issue  of  war.  j 

II  has  happened  that  during  this  peaceful  era,  within  the^^ 
Isst  few  years,  the  government  of  the  United  States  hai' 
found  one  question  of  international  dlSerence  after  another 
lising  up,  and,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  open  and  unsettled 
negotiation  on  several  of  these.  It  so  happens,  too,  that  these 
'Unadjusted  diflerences  are  willi  the  same  foreign  power,  and 
tfaat  power  Great  Britain.  In  adopting  as  the  text  of  this 
article  the  pubhc  documents  on  the  subject  of  these  foreign 
^lations,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the 
diplomacy  of  these  questions,  but,  availing  ourselves  of  our 
inofessioaal  privilege  and  taking  some  latitude,  we  have  in  our 
Noughts  quite  a  diSerent  course  of  investigation.  The  subject 
we  desire  to  present  to  our  readers'  consideration  is,  theitate 
<^  puhlic  opinion,  and  feeling  in  this  country  lawardi  Great 
Britain,  It  is  not  the  relation  of  the  two  governments  as 
afiected  by  diplomatic  controversy  or  occasional  politics  that 
we  propose  at  present  to  examine,  but  the  popular  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards  England,  as  that 
sentiment  has  been  formed  and  is  now  influenced  by  great 
moral  and  historical  associations.  Questions  of  diplomacy 
axe  occasional  and  temporary ;  they  rise  up,  and  are  agitated, 
and,  be  their  issue  what  they  may,  peace  or  war,  they  are 
settled,  and  thus,  sooner  or  later,  there  is  an  end  of  them.  But 
Dot  so  with  certain  conditions  of  popular  sentiment,  which, 
making  the  largest  allowance  for  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
the  people,  is  often  very  permanent.  It  may  have  taken 
years  to  form  it,  and  years  may  be  wanted  to  change  or  to 
do  away  with  it.  Now,  whenever  popular  sentiment  gives 
signs  of  permanence  —  whenever  there  are  symptoms  of  its 
containing  that  which  is  enduring,  it  becomes  a  theme  most 
fitting  for  careful  and  dispassionate  study.     Though  it  have 
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a  life  for  years,  it  may,  after  all,  be  found  to  be  only  a  transi- 
tory thing — an  impulse — a  resentment — an  irritation,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  to  discriminate  and  to  know  whether 
the  feeling  is  implanted  in  the  deep  soil  of  human  nature,  or 
only  in  some  lighter  superincumbent  stratum  of  politics  or 
history.  Is  it  not,  in  truth,  one  of  the  paramount  duties  in 
all  governments,  least,  indeed,  in  despotisms,  and  chiefly  in 
republics,  to  learn  how  to  distinguish  between  the  abiding 
judgment  of  the  people  and  the  transient  outcries  or  the  locsd 
acclamations  which  often  are  mistaken  for  it,  wilfully  or 
ignorantly  ?  It  is  a  task  of  difficulty  to  draw  the  distinction 
for  many  reasons,  but  especially  because  the  former  is  calm 
and  unobtrusive  and  often  silent,  while  the  latter  is  noisy  and 
arrogant  and  stormy.  Knowledge  of  the  former  constitutes 
the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  while  adroitness  in  dealing  with 
the  latter  makes  up  the  craft  of  the  demagogue  and  of  the 
mere  politician.  How  many  an  error  in  legislation  —  in  the 
administration  of  government  in  every  department,  would  be 
saved  by  a  knowledge  of  this  distinction,  and  a  faithful,  fear- 
less, and  self-denying  adherence  to  it ! 

It  happens,  not  un frequently,  that  there  exist  states  of 
popular  feeling,  widely  prevalent  and  with  more  of  an  actu- 
ating influence  than  we  realize.  Such  feelings  are  prompted 
by  subjects  which,  being  frequently  present  to  the  mind,  are 
known  by  a  kind  of  familiar  occurrence  rather  than  by  an 
active  reflection  expended  upon  them.  When  occasion  calls 
for  opinion  or  judgment  or  action,  resulting  from  such  know- 
ledge, we  think  or  judge  or  act  from  impulse  and  not  from 
principle.  Hence  arise  wrong  feelings  and  perverse  conclu- 
sions, the  consequence  not  so  much  of  ignorance  as  of  thought- 
lessness. Men  are  misguided  by  what  may  be  called  their 
spontaneous  judgments,  which  are  the  more  delusive  because 
they  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind  it  is  hardly  known 
how,  and  the  more  inveterate  because  rarely  called  to 
account.  Error  comes  in,  often  by  over  activity  of  the  mind, 
intellectual  self-sufficiency,  and  lawlessness,  but  very  often, 
too,  from  sluggishness — mental  passiveness.  Happy,  indeed, 
is  it  to  seek  repose  often  in  the  assurance  that, 

"  In  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world, 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 
A  better  eye  than  ours." 
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Whenever  any  peculiar  state  of  feeling  is  engendered  reci- 
[  procally  in  the  hearts  of  the    people  of  two   independent 
I  nations,  it  is  evident  that  such  feeling,  be  it  what  it  may, 
[  must  inevitably  control,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  settle- 
[i.luent  of  all  questions  arising  between  them.    With  nations  as 
J  with  individuals,  a  difierence  will  quiclsly  ripen  into  a  dis- 
Kpute,  a  controversy,  a  war,  where  the  parties  are  quarrelsome 
■r^tid  belligerent.   The  simplest  questions  then  become  involved 
TiLDd  intricate,  and  are  easily  turned  into  pretexts  and  justifi- 
l,cation8  of  hostilities.     On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a 
r  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  most  threatening  complication 
|«f   international    difficulties   will    be    adjusted — the    most 
Itangled  knot   of  diplomacy  will  be  untied,  and  modes  of 
■  boDorable  concession,  of  reconciliation,  and  equitable  com- 
protnise,  will  be  discovered.     Exorbitant  demands  will  be 
abated,  and  each  parly  will  be  disposed  to  render  justice  to 
its   adversary.     Adverse  claims,  which   would    have   been 
aggravated  and  exaggerated  a  hundredfold  by  a  spirit  of 
animosity,  are  harmonized  wherever  a  different  spirit  is  pre- 
dominant. "  Half  the  business  of  the  world  Is  done  by  accom- 
mcxlation,  and  by  the  parties  understanding  each  other,"  is 
one  of  the  pithy  sentences  in  an  official  letter  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellinglon,  when  he  was  laboring  to  bring  something  like 
harmony  from  the  discordant  materials  with  which  he  waged 
L^lie  war  in  the  Peninsula.     It  is  a  plain  truth,  sounding,  per- 
Kliaps,  as  simple  truths  are  often  apt  to  do,  like  a  truism,  but 
PAill  full  of  practical  value,   and  exemplifying  that  vigorous, 
upright  good   sense  which  has  distinguished  thai   eminent 
£riton  in  the  two  great  spheres  of  his  life. 

While  it  is  our  intention  at  present  to  forbear  from  all  spe- 
cial discussion  of  the  unsettled  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  our  inquiry  tends  to  that  which  may 
be  considered  as  lying  at  the  root  of  all  of  them.  Tn  all  con- 
troversy, there  is  no  preliminary  more  important  than  that 
the  parties  should  understand  each  other,  for  else  the  discus- 
sion is  taken  away  from  the  real  parties  and  usurped  by 
intermeddling  prejudices.  Now  we  are  not  such  Utopians  as 
to  dream  of  any  possibihty  of  adjusting  international  dif- 
ferences with  the  calmness  of  pure  reason,  the  precision  of 
abstract  science,  or  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Christian 
ethics ;  but,  without  attaining  such  perfection,  it  is  possible  to 
travel  far  away  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  prejudice  and 
habitual  animosity  and  anarrogantor  morbid  nationality.  This 
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is  only  to  be  accomplished  by,  or  rather  the  first  step  towards 
this  is,  careful  self-communion  ;  and  surely,  if  ever  it  greatly 
behooved  two  nations  of  the  ear  thto  understand  each  other 
truly,  those  two  nations  are  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Ignorance  in  this  particular  must  ever  prove  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  negotiation ;  and,  between 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  it  may  be  found  that  a  quarrel 
and  a  misunderstanding  are  convertible  terms.  It  is,  we  are 
well  aware,  a  difficult  and  somewhat  delicate  task  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  on  any  popular  feeling  belonging  to  our 
own  times  and  country.  The  case  is  one  in  which  judicial  im- 
partiality is  not  easily  assumed.  But  any  one  may  perceive 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  much  moment,  especially  at  the  present 
time.  Indeed  it  is  a  mutual  duty,  equally  of  England  and 
America,  to  entertain  a  just  appreciation  of  the  other.  Our 
business  is  with  our  own  duty. 

What  are  the  demonstrations  of  the  ordinary  feeling  in  this 
country — the  current  popular  sentiment  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  A  very  little  observation  is  sufficient  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  feeling  is  quite  distinct  from  that  toward 
other  foreign  communities.  It  is  also  very  various  in  dif- 
ferent minds.  You  will  sometimes  encounter  a  sentiment  of 
profound  and  unqualified  admiration  of  all  that  bears  the 
English  name.  Again,  in  the  same  sphere,  it  may  be,  of 
society,  you  will  find  the  opposite  feeling  of  dislike  and  repug- 
nance. From  the  lips  of  one  man  you  may  hear  the  expres- 
sion of  a  deep-toned  reverence  for  "  the  old  country,"  while, 
from  another,  of  an  acrimonious  antipathy.  Nay  more,  the 
same  person  may  be  observed  giving  utterance,  at  dififerent 
moments  and  under  different  impulses — moods  of  temper — to 
these  opposite  sentiments.  Still  further,  some  persons  may 
be  met  with,  who  express  themselves  as  if  the  true  measure- 
ment of  sound  republicanism  were  aversion  to  British  institu- 
tions —  as  if  the  best  evidences  of  loyalty  and  love  to  our 
country  were  to  be  found  in  enmity  to  England  and  Eng- 
lishmen. 

That  these  things  are  so,  any  one  may  see  by  observing 
the  ordinary  currents  of  popular  opinion.  It  is  important  to 
look  beyond  these  indications,  for  the  purposeof  learning  the 
causes  of  such  feelings,  so  frequent  and  so  various.  Why,  in 
the  first  place,  is  it  that  our  thoughts  —  the  thoughts  of  men 
occupying  the  vast  spaces  of  this  Western  continent — turn 
oftener,   and  with  a  more  instinctive  interest,  to  that  small 
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and  distant  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  than  lo  any  other 
section  of  the  wide  world  f  Why  is  it  that  with  all,  no  matter 
what  feeling  may  be  floating  on  the  surface,  there  is  a  deep 
and  often  unconscious  sense  of  kindred  to  Britain^  which  is 
not  awakened  by  any  region  o(! continental  Europe,  or  any  of 
its  races  of  man  ?  How  is  it  that  France,  Germany,  Russia* 
Switzerland,  with  its  republican  aspirations,  and  Italy, 
arrayed  in  its  countless  associations  of  antiquity,  are  all  so 
much  more  foreign  lo  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  alt  here 
who  speak  the  English  tongue?  So  familiarly  true  does  this 
feet  appear,  that  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  words  to  ask  the 
question.  There  need  be  no  great  diiSculty  in  answering  it ; 
indeed  the  very  phrase  in  which  the  question  lias  been  asked, 
half  gives  an  answer.  For  no  tie  of  kindred  is  so  limitless, 
as  the  ethereal  one  of  a  community  of  language,  especially 
when  endeared  by  the  noblest  literature  the  world  has  ever 
known.  What  was  the  instant  consequence  of  the  primal 
confusion  of  tongues,  but  the  scattering  the  people  abroad 
tjpon  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  before  had  been  of  one 
language  and  of  one  speech  ?  And  again,  what  immediately 
followed  the  miraculous  gift  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  that 
"the  multitude  came  together,"  —  Parthians  and  Medes, 
and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Pontus  and 
Asia,  in  Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Libya,  and  strangers  of  Rome 
and  Jews  ?  Wondrous  and  mighty  is  the  sympathy  of  native 
articulate  sounds.  Yes  !  when  a  language  has  spread  over 
many  latitudes  of  the  earth,  oceans  may  roll  between,  raising 
the  voices  of  their  innumerable  waves,  revolutions  and  wars 
may  send  forth  their  trumpet-tones,  there  may  be  the  sullen 
mutterings  of  prejudice,  but  yet  with  it  all  there  is  ever 
heard  the  familiar  sound  of  the  mother  speech,  telling  that 
there  is  one  language  and  one  blood. 

Again  ;  England  is  foremost  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen,  because  of  a  community  in 
many  of  the  great  principles  of  government.  Indeed,  with 
all  its  modiGcations,  our  system  of  law  is  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish code,  expanded  here  to  the  purposes  of  a  new  order  of 
society.  Our  very  existence  as  a  nation  takes  its  date  from 
a  contest  tor  ancient  and  long  established  constitutional 
rights.  It  betrays  grievous  historical  ignorance  to  suppose,  as 
too  often  seems  to  be  implied,  that  the  American  revolution 
was  the  suuggle  of  an  enslaved  people  for  their  freedom. 
It  was  the  contest  of  freemen   against  usurpation,  so  that 
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rebellion  was  ia  truth  the  best  loyalty.  In  those  years  of  civil 
warfare,  and  in  the  feverish  years  that  went  before,  and  the 
unsettled  years  that  followed,  the  spirit  of  the  tinies  was  not 
seeking  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  as  the  only  means 
of  preserving  ancient  usages  and  privileges,  or  rather  rights  ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  that  political  fanaticism  whose  chief  aim 
is  ever  to  lay  waste  the  old  paths  —  there  was  none  of  that 
lawless  frenzy  which  soon  after  in  France  sought  to  raze  to 
the  ground  every  stone  of  the  political  and  social  fabric,  for- 
getting that,  often,  the  hand  which  is  the  stoutest  in  pulling 
down,  is  the  weakest  in  building  up.  The  revolution  which 
separated  the  American  colonies  from  the  British  empire  was 
not  a  stretching  after  new-imagined,  new-fangled  privileges 
and  powers  —  the  will-o'-the-wisp  lights  which  are  chased  by 
modern  reformers  and  demagogues.  The  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  intended  to  set  forth  old  truths  and  not  new 
ones,  and  it  befits  only  a  frothy  declamation  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  declaration  of  freedom.  It  proclaimed  ancient  rights  viola- 
ted, established  securities  betrayed  or  broken,  and  it  pro- 
claimed the  remedy  to  be  separation.  When  we  shall  come 
to  study  our  own  history  more  faithfully,  it  will  be  instructive 
to  dwell  upon  all  the  evidences  of  this  fact,  that  the  firing  of 
the  first  gun  at  Lexington  was  preceded  by  at  least  ten  years 
of  anxious  legal  argument  —  discussion  of  constitutional  law. 
It  is  poor  philosophy,  wrong  both  in  principle  and  in  &ct,  and 
thoughtless  national  vanity  too,  to  regard  the  American  revo- 
lution as  an  epoch  of  sudden  and  new  political  regeneration 
—  an  unprepared  kindUng  of  social  illumination.  It  is  at 
once  a  nobler  and  a  safer  thought  to  think  of  it  as  indeed  an 
epoch  of  republicanism  under  happier  auspices  than  the  world 
had  ever  witnessed,  but  also  as  no  more  than  the  natural 
development  of  those  free  principles,  the  progress  of  which 
is  to  be  traced  backward  beyond  the  legislation  of  Saxon 
Alfred  and  his  compeers  into  the  distant  dimness  of  the  hep- 
tarchy. To  every  professional  student  the  fact  is  as  familiar 
as  the  alphabet  that  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
and  laws  have  been  carefully  planted  in  our  soil  — that  it  is 
from  such  seed  has  sprung  that  vast  growth  which  shades  and 
shelters  us.* 

*  It  docs  not  require  professional  knowledge  to  be  aware  that  the  study  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  prosecuted  in  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution ;  but,  besides,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  some 
instances,  even  the  phraseology  of  our  constitution  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  principle  of  tacit  reference  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  See  ArtUU  1,  Sut,  3, 
clause  7.    Sect.  7,  clause  1,  etc.,  etc. 
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These  are  strong  lies  of  affinity,  an  identity  of  race,  and 
consequently  of  language  and.  literature,  and  a  similarity  of 
law.  Besides,  Britain  is  perpetually  in  our  thoughts  by  the 
associations  of  commerce.  Daily  the  ocean  is  whitened  by 
the  sails  of  a  hundred  ships,  speeding  with  their  freights  be- 
tween the  ports  of  this  land  and  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
Nay,  more,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  how  has  this  mighty 
agent  —  the  associating  agency  of  commerce  —  calhng  to  its 
aid  science,  with  the  chief  of  its  vassals,  narrowed  the  spaces 
of  the  sea,  and  now  scarce  a  week  passes  by,  without  an 
interchange  of  the  written  wishes  and  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  dwellers  in  these  two  regions  of  the  world  !  The  greatly 
increased  facibty  of  communication  opened  by  the  steam- 
ships, and  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  them  as  mail-carriers, 
has  shown  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  interpenetrated  (if 
•we  may  use  or  invent  such  a,  word)  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
what  before  had  been  realized.  We  may  find  a  pregnant 
test  in  this  respect  in  the  simple  statement  which  meets  our 
eyes  generally  every  fortnight,  showing  that  the  steamers  to 
and  from  England  are  carrying  letters  by  tens  and  twenties 
of  thousands,  and  newspapers  by  bushels. 

Over  and  above  all  these  bonds  of  affinity,  a  higher  one  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  sympathies  between  the  two 
chief  Protestant  nations  of  the  world,  manifest  in  the  same 
leligious  rites,  the  same  acts  of  devotion,  the  same  sounds  of 
adoration  and  gratitude,  and  the  same  enterprises  of  Christ- 
ian love.  In  referring  to  this  element  of  sympathy  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  we  present  it  now  in  its  most 
general  form,  but  shall  have  occasion,  before  closing  this  arti- 
cle, to  revert  to  it  in  some  more  special  relations. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  dwell  on  these  various 
considerations,  to  each  of  which  little  more  than  brief  allu- 
«on  has  been  made,  without  perceiving  how  much  there  is  to 
inspire  a  feeling  towards  England  widely  different  from  that 
which  we  have  for  any  other  foreign  nation.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  sentiment  of  relationship  brings  along 
with  it  feelings  of  esteem  and  reverence.  But  it  is  found  that 
a  different  spirit  actuates  many  among  us  ;  that  there  are  not 
a  few  to  whom  the  thought  of  Britain  is  the  thought  of  an 
adversary.  Pleasure  seems  frequently  to  be  found  in  dwell- 
ing on  social  evils  which  exist  under  the  British  government 
—  the  fearfully  disproportionate  distribudon  of  wealth  —  the 
luxury  of  the  dissolute  pan  of  the  aristocracy  —  the  abject 
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imcnted  on  in  a  true  spirit  of  statesmanly  phi- 
al living  author,  writing  dispassionately  some 
ptliose  times: 
s  of  that  period  found  it  an  easy  task  to  hire 
,  and  to  send  it  across  the  Atlantic,  that 
1  bringing  the  Americans  (according  to  the 
■ni)  to  reason.    The  force  with  which  these 
,  li,  was  gross,  tangible,  and  might  be  cal- 
-piiit  of  resistance  which  their  presence 
-  subtle,  elhereal,  mighly,  and  incalculable. 
[1  the  moment  when  these  foreigners  landed 
111)  interest,  no  business  in  the  quarrel,  but 
if  their  master  bound  them  to,  and  he  im- 
i;    miserable   slaves  —  nay,  from   the   first 
I  ibeir  destination,  the  success  of  the  British  was  (as 
been    affirmed    by   judicious    Americans)    im- 

F reflection  suggests  this  furtherconsideration,  impress- 
T giving  intimations  of  providential  control  and  retri- 
al that  the  one  battle,  on  which  probably  more  than  any 
;  the  fortune  of  the  revolutionary  war  may  be  regarded 
bving  turned,  was  the  discomfiture  of  the  main  body  of 
3  Hessian  auxiliaries,  when  they  were  surprised 
r  their  intoxicated  commanding  officer  at  Trenton. 
_  'he  peace  whitli  closed  the  war  of  the  Revolution  lasted, 
it  will  be  remembered,  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
ceDtury,  though  during  that  period  disturbed  by  violations  of 
our  neutrality.  The  nags  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  which  had  been  floating  over  peaceful  cargoes  in  each 
other's  ports,  were  again  flung  out  as  signals  of  mutual  defi- 
ance. The  territory  of  each  nation  was  trodden  upon  by  the 
invading  armies  of  the  other,  and  remote  as  well  as  neigh- 
boring seas  were  crimsoned  by  that  blood  which,  in  former 
generations,  had  flowed  in  the  veins  of  a  common  ancestry. 
A  war,  short  in  comparison  with  many  European  wars,  was 
closed  by  a  peace  which  was  unquestionably  very  welcome 
to  both  belligerents. 

Now  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  animosities  of  the 
Revolution,  rekindled  by  a  second  war,  should  be  obliterated 
at  once  by  treaties  of  peace.  The  healing  hand  of  time  and 
nature  was  needed  to  touch  the  marks  of  a  convulsion  such 

*  Wordavorth'i  Tract  on  the  "  Cmsntin  of  Cintnt,"  1809,  p.  UO. 
MO.  XX. — VOL.  X.  49 
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as  that  which  violently  separated  from  the  British  empire  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  territory.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to 
assign  as  a  cause  of  any  unkindly  feeling,  which  may  be 
found  existing  in  the  American  mind  .at  the  present  day,  the 
simple  fact  that  twice  have  we  been  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  compelled  so  to  explain 
it,  because  it  is  not  magnanimous,  either  in  individuals  or  in 
nations,  to  treasure  the  resentments  of  war,  after  the  seal  of 
peace  has  been  affixed. 

**  A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace.'' 

Besides,  there  was  less  reason  for  any  remnant  feeling  of 
hostility  in  the  breast  of  an  American,  for  this  consideration, 
that  after  each  of  the  wars  was  ended,  it  could  be  looked 
back  to,  not  with  the  restless  consciousness  of  defeat  and 
national  degradation,  but  with  the  tranquil  sense  of  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  war  with  an  honorable  intrepidity. 
The  wars  were  waged  in  a  manner  which  entitled  America, 
when  the  season  of  negotiation  arrived,  to  furl  the  flag  of  war, 
without  any  lingering  sense  of  animosity,  arising  from  dis- 
comfiture unaloned  for  or  disgrace  unretrieved.  The  military 
annals  of  the  country  put  it  in  the  power  of  its  diplomatists, 
when  treating  for  terms  of  friendship,  to  speak  with  the 
manly  tone  of  representatives  of  a  people  willing  for  peace, 
but  not  driven  to  it.  Therefore;  if  there  be  now  in  American 
breasts  any  unkind  feeling  against  Ensland,  it  is  not  the 
mere  memory  of  the  wars  that  has  kindled  it,  or  rather  per- 
petuated it. 

In  one  particular,  it  may  be  said,  with  perhaps  some 
appearance  of  paradox,  that  our  wars  with  Great  Britain 
have  been  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of  national  amity 
more  securely  than  could  otherwise  have  happened  between 
an  empire  and  her  former  colonies.  We  do  not  mean  quite  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  Sheridan's  Irish  character  of  Sir  Lucius, 
that  it  is  well  for  parties  to  fight  in  order  to  promote  a  belter 
understanding  and  a  friendly  feeling,  but  certainly  the  wars 
in  question  did  enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  a 
station  more  propitious  for  a  genuine  friendship  with  Great 
Britain,  inasmuch  as,  by  developing  the  unknown  and  untried 
energies  of  the  young  nation,  they  gave  it  a  title  to  the  respect 
of  its  adversary.    In  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war 
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of  1812,  England  committed  the  error  of  underrating  its 
enemy  —  an  error  of  opinion  and  pride,  which  could  be  cor- 
rected only  by  aclunl  experiment. 

Another  consideration  which  we  are  reminded  of  in  con- 
nection with  this  part  of  our  subject,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  6r3I  war  with  England  was  in  immediate  succession  to 
a  very  different  stale  of  relation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  feeling  had  been  that  of  unconscious  good-will  and  iden- 
tity which  prevails  throughout  the  various  parts  of  an  empire 
where  there  is  harmony.  The  colonists,  even  after  the  diffi- 
culties were  fairly  begun,  were  earnest,  and,  we  cannot  doubt, 
sincere  io  their  professions  of  allegiance.  On  the  other  side, 
there  was  that  vague  sense,  authoritative  rather  than  afl'ec- 
tioRatc,  of  political  paternity,  which  a  government  usually 
entertains  towards  its  colonies.  Not  taking  into  consideration 
the  express  and  direct  sanctions  of  constitution,  and  charter, 
and  filaiute,  the  relation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  was  one  of  those  relations  which,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  are  accompanied  and  preserved  by  feelings  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  instinct,  and  giving  rise  to  duties 
which,  though  solemnly  sanctioned,  are  nevertheless  of  a 
somewhat  undefined  character.  Now,  the  rupture  of  such 
relations  is  generally  followed  by  extraordinary  hostility. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  all  domestic  feuds — civil  wars  —  which 
are  proverbial  for  their  ferocity.  One  reason  for  this  is,  th»t, 
as  there  is  no  exact  measure  of  the  mutual  pre-existing  obli- 
gations, and  of  course  none  of  the  extent  of  wrong  done,  each 
party  makes  an  exaggerated  estimate  in  his  own  favor,  for 
which  no  authoritative  correction  can  be  found.  There 
remains,  then,  only  an  appeal  to  vague  public  opinion,  never 
ending,  attended  by  perpetual  jealousy  and  anxiety,  and 
leading  to  misconstruction  and  misrepresentation.  Besides, 
the  loss  of  kindly  dispositions  rarely  slops  in  apathy,  but, 
rather,  is  quickly  transformed  into  the  opposite  emotions. 
There  is  alf  the  violence  of  a  recoil,  ll"^  force  of  the  ebb  pro- 
portionate to  the  6ood.  The  billcrness  of  friends,  when  they 
quarrel,  is  an  every  day  instance.  For  the  most  part,  neither 
can  make  the  matter  intelligible  to  any  one  else,  and  each  is 
apt  lo  rely  for  final  victory  upon  degrading  the  other  by  com- 
plaint and  crimination.  Between  them,  charity  is  deeply 
wounded,  more  deeply  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  bclore 
had  been  strangers  lo  each  other.  The  most  melancholy 
exhibition  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  the  ruptured  relation 
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of  husband  and  wife  ;  the  bitterness  which  follows  is  noto- 
rious. When  once  the  conjugal  affection,  with  its  train  of 
instinctive  duties,  is  annihilated,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
animosity  which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  Now,  the  appli- 
cation is  this:  England,  in  the  beginning,  charged  us  with 
ingratitude,  disobedience,  filial  impiety,  and,  worse  than  all, 
inferiority,  and  undertook,  not  to  make  war  upon  us,  but  to 
chastise  us  and  (as  the  phrase  seems  to  have  been)  "  to  bring 
us  to  reason."  We  charged  England  with  tyranny,  want  of 
parental  regard,  and  arrogance,  and  asserted  that  we  were 
in  all  respects  her  superior.  These  are  charges  which  are 
calculated  to  keep  alive  the  quarrel,  even  after  the  war  was 
ended,  because  they  were  charges  which  have  never  been 
settled  and  never  can  be.  Thus  there  has  been  too  much 
disposition  on  each  side  to  continue  the  appeal  to  mankind  in 
general,  by  forcing  offensive  comparisons,  each  nation  seek- 
ing satisfaction  in  exalting  itself  and  depreciating  its  adver- 
sary.* 

Unfriendly  feeling  in  America  towards  England  has  been 
engendered  in  other  ways,  which  remain  to  be  considered. 
One  of  these  reasons  is  complex,  as  resulting  from  the  entan- 
glement of  foreign  politics  with  our  domestic  politics.  When 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  began,  it  was  natural  that  a  deep  interest  should 
be  awakened  in  America ;  indeed,  there  was  a  sympathy 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  the  thought  of  freedom  had 
a  home,  —  "  the  whole  earth  the  beauty  wore  of  promise." 
Every  thing  was  bright  with  the  glow  of  expectation,  — glit- 
tering with  the  radiance  of  hope.  It  was  a  period  of  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm,  which  was  scarce  withstood  by  even 
sluggish  temperaments ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  there  was  the  susceptibihty  of  national 
youth,  of  independence,  and  of  popular  gratitude  to  France 
for  her  alhance  in  our  years  of  revolutionary  need,  it  is  no 

•  Even  as  amiable  a  man  as  tli«  poet  Cowper,  —  a  whig  in  politics,  —  in  one  of 
his  sombre  letters  to  his  friend  John  l^^wton,  written  just  after  the  treaty  by  which 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  seems  to 
soothe  his  fresh  vexation  at  that  event  with  this  notion  of  inferiority.  "  As  to  the 
Americans,  perhaps  I  do  not  forgive  them  as  I  ought ;  perhaps  I  shall  always 
think  of  them  with  some  resentment  as  the  destroyers—  intentionally  the  destroy- 
ers of  this  country.  They  have  pushed  that  point  farther  than  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon could  have  carried  it  in  half  a  century.  I  may  be  prejudiced  against  thera, 
but  I  do  not  think  them  equal  to  the  task  of  establishing  an  empire.  Qreat  men 
are  necessary  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  their  great  men,  I  belleYe,  are  yet  unborn." 
'^SotUhey'i  Qwper's  Works,  iv.,  257. 
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wonder  there  was  an  eagerness  here  to  hail  the  first  motions 
of  pohlical  change  in  the  French  monarchy.  Our  own  revo- 
lution had  but  recently  closed,  happily  and  tranquilly,  because 
it  had  been  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  law,  and  it  was  a  joy- 
ful thing  to  think  that  our  example  should  help  to  rouse  the 
human  heart  from  its  torpor  under  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
Europe.  Humanity  was  gladdened  at  beholding  a  people 
who,  for  many,  very  many  years,  had  been  trodden  down  in 
the  dust  by  tyranny  in  every  shape  and  combination  — 
monarchal,  military,  and  aristocratic  —  suddenly  starting 
up  to  claim  their  own  again.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  but 
that  men,  the  wide  world  over,  should  rejoice  to  see  their 
fellow  human  beings  who,  for  a  weary  length  of  time,  had 
been  treated  as  worthless,  except  for  the  bloody  uses  of 
Bfilitary  power,  or  for  the  worst  lusts  of  a  dissolute  aristocracy, 
n>w  happy  with  at  least  the  hope  of  better  days!  What 
Christian  heart  did  not  rightly  exult,  when  by  the  avenging 
hand  of  an  exasperated,  long-suffering  people,  the  light  of 
heaven  was  suffered  to  shine  into  the  broken  arches  of  the 
-Strongholds  of  despotism  —  when 


'^  the  dread  Bastile , 


With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground ;  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drowned 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling."* 

Ir  a  short  space  of  time  it  became  unhappily  too  evident  that 
F'ench  liberty  was  a  widely  different  thing  from  American 
liberty  or  British  liberty.  The  popular  will  in  France  was 
confederate  with  that  which  the  popular  will  of  our  ancestry 
never  held  companionship  with  —  infidelity,  and  blasphemy, 
and  atheism,  and  therefore  the  sun  of  freedom,  which  had 
risen  with  so  dazzling  a  dawn,  looked  luridly  from  a  misty 
dnd  unwholesome  sky.  The  worst  of  Egypt's  plagues  were 
on  that  self-afflicted  land — the  plague  of  vermin,  the 
plague  of  darkness,  and  the  plague  of  blood. 

That  the  early  promise  of  the  French  revolution  was  wholly 
forfeited,  was  as  plain  as  the  catalogue  of  revolutionary 
enormities  could  make  it.  But  the  sympathy  of  party  enthu- 
siasm is  not  apt  to  pause  in  its  career.  When  wise  and  duti- 
ful friends  of  genuine  freedom  raised  a  warning  voice  in  this 

*  The  Ezeunion. 
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country,  as  Edmund  Burke  had  done  in  England,  it  was 
unheeded  by  the  deaf  ear  of  faction ;  and  the  bitter  tongue 
of  faction  was  ready  to  stigmatize  the  warning  words  as 
treasonable  to  the  cause  of  popular  rights.  Nay  more,  when 
France,  in  the  frenzy  of  political  regeneration,  entered  on  her 
crusade  against  the  establishments  of  Europe,  compassing 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  England, 
gathering  up  her  national  antipathy  of  many  hundred  years' 
duration,  stood  the  chief  adversary  of  her  ancient  continental 
rival,  and  at  the  same  time  the  champion  of  time-honored 
institutions,  —  then,  if  popular  enthusiasm  had  swayed  the 
councils  of  our  government,  the  nation  might  have  been  pre- 
cipitated into  an  incongruous  alliance  with  French  Jacobin- 
ism, and  an  unnatural  hostility  against  British  loyalty* 
American  politics  were  harshly  mingled  with  European  poli- 
tics ;  there  was  a  French  party  and  a  British  party,  the  latter 
indeed  having  an  existence  only  as  the  phantom  of  factioas 
suspicion. 

The  Galilean  spirit  was  made  an  element  of  democracy, 
and  hatred  to  England  became  with  many  almost  a  test  c£ 
staunch  American  feeling.  British  influence  was  the  pary 
slander  of  the  times,  —  servility  to  Britain,  the  accusaticn 
which  was  most  easily  believed  ;  and  the  changes  were  ruag 
upon  these  prejudices  so  long,  that  a  confused  notion  seemed 
to  have  gained  currency,  that  a  man  was  a  good  American 
citizen,  just  in  proportion  as  he  was  repugnant  to  British  lavs, 
to  British  manners,  and  to  British  men.  In  1798,  Washiiff- 
ton,  at  Mount  Vernon,  writing  to  Lafayette,  in  France,  tells 
him  in  a  strain  of  that  manly  sincerity,  that  single-heaned 
simplicity  of  purpose,  which  distinguish  all  his  writings  : 

«*  It  has  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  that  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  among  ourselves,  to  inculcate  a  belief  that  all 
those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  keep  this  country  in 
peace,  did  it  from  an  overweening  attachment  to  Great 
Britain.  But  it  is  a  solemn  truth,  and  you  may  count  upon 
it,  that  it  is  void  of  foundation,  and  propagated  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  excite  popular  clamor  against  those  whose 
aim  was  peace,  and  whom  they  wished  out  of  their  way. 
.  .  .  .  The  friends  of  government,  who  are  anxious  to 
maintain  its  neutrality,  and  to  preserve  the  country  in  peace, 
and  adopt  measures  to  secure  these  objects,  are  charged  as 
being    monarchists,   aristocrats-^ as  acting  under  JSritish 
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influence,  and  being  directed  by  her  counsels,  or  as  being 
her  pensioners."* 

We  refer  to  these  matters,  and  this  authority,  to  show  how 
animosity  against  Great  Britain  was  made  an  element  of 
party  spirit.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
subject  to  do  more  than  remark,  that,  in  all  Washington's 
matchless  career,  there  is  no  more  subfime  demonstration  of 
his  wisdom  and  magnanimity  than  the  fortitude  with  which, 
trusting  to  the  quiet  good  sense  of  the  people,  he  withstood 
the  fierce  zeal  of  infatuated  factions.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
disinter  such  corruption  from  the  oblivion  of  the  grave,  spe- 
cimens of  the  excesses  of  the  party  virulence  of  those  days, 
uttered  against  the  integrity  of  Washington,  might  be  cited, 
the  mere  quotation  of  which  would  raise  aery  of  shame  after 
a  lapse  of  fifty  years.  It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark,  how 
strange  a  state  of  popular  feeling  it  was,  when  foreign  politics 
formed  so  large  an  element  of  it ;  when  public  men  and  mea- 
sures were  judged  by  such  literally  outlandish  standards. 
The  great  work,  for  the  achievement  of  which  Washington 
was  clearly  the  instrument  of  Providence,  —  clearly  to  the 
sense  of  even  the  feeblest  faith,  —  was  not  consummated,  till 
by  precept  and  example  he  taught  his  countrymen  the  duty  of 
keeping  their  hearts  pure  from  foreign  passions  and  preju- 
dices. A  war  of  independence  is  but  half  waged,  the  battle 
half  fouffht,  the  victory  half  won,  if  moral  dependence  lasts 
after  political  dependence  has  ceased;  if  we  continue  look- 
ing abroad  in  any  direction,  when  we  should  be  looking  at 
home;  meddling  in  the  concernscf  other  nations,  when  we 
should  be  minding  our  own. 

The  propensity  to  active  sympathy  in  foreign  politics  con- 
tinued to  manifest  itself  during  another  great  era  of  European 
history.  The  period  of  the  Bonapart3  dynasty  was  not  with- 
out an  influence  on  public  sentimentin  this  country,  and  just 
in  proportion  to  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was  the 
unfriendly  feeling  to  that  power  whfch  was  his  great  adver- 
sary. It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  subject  to  consider 
the  wonderous  career  of  the  French  emperor,  further  than  in 
its  bearing  on  the  tone  of  America.!  feeling  towards  Eng- 
land. In  many  minds  a  disposition  prevailed,  and  even  at 
the  present  day  it  maybe  met  with,  to  regard  that  career 
with  applause,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact,  that  at  one 

«  Sparka'i "  WrUings  of  Waskvi^s^r  »m  ^'^' 
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lime,  while  one  part  of  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  was 
warring  against  him,  another  portion  was  engaged  in  hosti- 
lities against  this  country.  But  now,  looking  back  from 
calmer  and  clearer  times,  what  is  there,  which  Americanism, 
or  republicanism,  or  humanitj'',  can  find  in  the  story  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fit  for  lawful  admiration?  There  is, 
indeed,  a  weakness  in  human  nature,  which  causes  us  to 
gaze,  and,  gazing,  to  acmire  the  display  of poit'er — mere  power 
in  any  form  —  the  energy  of  even  despotism,and  still  more  of 
military  lust.*  That  such  fascination  existed  in  this  country 
need  not  surprise  any  ore,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  pre- 
vailed, perhaps  to  an  eoual  extent,  even  in  Great  Britain. 
The  party  and  periodical  literature  of  those  years  show  that 
such  a  feeling  gained  ground  in  many  quarters,  and  it  is  an 
eminent  English  author,  who  indignantly  speaks  of  "  a  class 
of  persons,  whose  besotted  admiration  of  Bonaparte  is  the 
most  melancholy  evidence  of  degradation  in  British  feeling 
and  intellect  which  the  limes  have  furnished."  But  it  was  a 
delusion  that  could  not  last,  for 

"  Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart  — 
That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 
On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye." 

We  cannot  dismiss  tV.is  historical  consideration  of  our  sub- 
ject, without  a  few  words  more  ;  without  asking,  what  more 
incongruous,  unnatural  cement  could  be  found  in  an  Ameri- 
can breast,  than  this  ford  admiration  of  him,  who  by  his 
sword  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe  for  a  time.'*  What  did 
the  cause  of  freedom  gaii  at  his  hands —  what  the  cause  of 
the  people  —  what  the  ciuse  of  humanity  —  or  rather,  what 
did  not  they  all  suffer?  Why  should  a  republican  rejoice, 
when  an  ancient  goverament,  even  a  tyranny,  was  over- 
thrown, if  it  was  demolisicd  only  to  make  room  for  the  found- 
ations  of  a  now  and  mere  odious  despotisns  .'*  Who  could 
trust  the  sincerity,  nay,  who  could  doubt  the  selfishness  of 
him  who,  proclaiming  y'*a'cZom  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 

♦  This  frailty  of  human  natin  has  been  fitly  called  "  the  fascination  of  force — 
that  which  causes  men  to  sit  wiia  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sight  of  suffering,  when 
suffering  is  well  borne  ;  flock  tc  see  a  murderer  or  witness  an  execution  ;  measure 
greatness  of  mind  by  greatness  of  crime,  after  the  present  fashion  of  our  nauseous 
novel-writers  ;  —  any  thing  for  the  sight  of  power  —  a  power  greater  than  our 
own."  See  that  very  remarkable  volume,  Professor  Sewell's  "  Christian  Jlfo- 
raU"  the  most  important  contribution  to  ethical  philosophy,  we  are  inclined  ta 
think,  since  the  writings  of  Bishop  Butler. 
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degraded  them  wherever  his  power  reached,  to  a  kind  of  co- 
lonial vassalage,  by  setting  up  his  own  kinsmen  and  brothers 
to  rule  over  them  !  In  the  darkest  years  of  Spanish  history, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  hapless  kingdom 
was  ever  sunk  lower  —  whether  the  nation's  heart  was  ever 
so  hollow  of  all  that  quickens  the  pulse  of  a  nation's  life,  as 
when  for  a  short  time  a  king  was  given  to  them,  when  the 
armed  hand  of  Napoleon  bade  them  bow  down  to  the  new- 
made  majesty  of  a  stranger — a  Bonaparte,  that  amiable  gen- 
tleman, who  afterwards  was  quietly,  and  unostentatiously 
domesticated  among  us.  Surely  republican  sympathies  were 
strangely  perverted,  when  they  were  suffered  to  turn  to  the  sol- 
dier who  swept  away  the  only  trace  of  European  republican- 
ism lingering  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  —  to  him  who 
knew  no  law  but  his  own  unchastened  will,  and  the  whole 
purport  of  whose  empire,  so  far  as  lawless  force  owns  any  defi- 
nite purpose,  was  to  erect  a  military  despotism,  and  thus,  of 
necessity,  to  degrade  and  brutalize  mankmd.  Surely,  too,  it 
was  a  strange  thing  for  any  countryman  of  Washington,  to 
suffer  such  fascination  to  possess  him,  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
spectacle  of  greatness  so  destitute  of  mora/ greatness,  of  glory 
at  variance  with  true  glory.  The  most  instructive  lesson,  in 
many  respects,  which  modern  history  teaches,  is  the  contrast 
between  him  of  America  and  him  of  France.  When,  to  take 
only  a  single  point  of  this  contrast,  when  the  ill-clad  remnant 
of  the  American  army  was  huddling  together  in  the  wretched 
winter-quarters  of  the  Valley  Forge,  wlicre  was  their  chief? 
Clinging  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  cheering  them  and  suffering 
with  them,  holding  together  the  fragments  of  an  army,  in  spite 
of  the  discontent  and  reproaches  of  those  in  authority  who 
opposed  his  policy,  by  his  presence  and  participation  in  the 
gloomy  fortunes  of  those  who  obeyed  him.  When  winter 
smote  the  armed  hosts  of  France,  where  was  that  chief,  and 
where  his  devoted  legions?  He,  whose  reproach  was  never 
the  want  of  physical  courage,  the  foremost  in  the  flight ;  they 
abandoned,  forsaken  as  victims  to  the  avenging  (Jossack's 
spear,  or  the  fiercer  fury  of  famine  and  a  Siberian  winter  — 
the  instruments  of  his  ambition  left  to  perish  pitiably  upon 
•*the  snowy  plains  of  frozen  Muscovy." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  commiseration  for  the  disas- 
trous destiny  of  Napoleon  might  find  place  in  an  American 
heart,  and  indeed,  we  might  discover  some  justification  of 
the  sentiment  of  admiration  which  lingf*rs  in  the  hearts  of 
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some  when  they  contemplate  his  career,  if  that  career  had 
closed  with  any  thing  of  heroic  self-devotion,  if  the  last  des- 
perate hours  had  been  redeemed  by  one  act  of  magnanimity. 
It  would  be  folly  to  question  the  physical  fearlessness  of  the 
great  warrior  of  France ;  but  it  is  not  folly  to  show  how  the 
selfishness  of  tyranny  is  a  disease,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  "eat  the  heart  out  of  its  own  humanity."  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  in  what  spot  the  tactics  of  military 
science  required  the  commander  to  be,  but  this  any  one  may 
know,  that  if,  when  the  last  stake  of  his  fortune  was  thrown, 
when  the  imperial  guard  made  the  dauntless  charge,  which 
was  the  closing  struggle  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  if,  instead 
of  pausing  only  to  witness  the  bloody  havoc  of  the  last  reserve 
of  his  devoted  soldiery,  and  then  speeding  away  from  them, 
he  had  joined  his  fate  with  theirs,  fighting  with  them,  dying 
with  them,  there  would  have  been  something  noble  in  such 
an  ending ;  a  ray  of  genuine  glory  would  have  burst  forth,  as 
his  star  was  setting  on  that  field  of  blood  —  there  would  have 
been  something  which  the  good  and  the  just  and  the  generous 
of  other  lands,  might  have  looked  at  with  admiration. 

We  have  spoken  more  at  length  than  we  at  first  intended, 
of  the  American  sentiment  towards  the  Emperor  of  France, 
or  rather  of  what  was  the  sentiment  at  a  former  time,  in  many 
minds  —  though  by  no  means  universally  —  because  we  con- 
ceive that  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  foster,  wher- 
ever it  was  entertained,  a  proportionate  amount  of  adverse 
feeling  to  England. 

Having  now  endeavored  to  dispose  of  considerations  of  an 
historical  nature,  it  remains  to  examine  those  causes  of  a 
social  nature  which  have  not  unfrequently  engendered  a  feel- 
ing of  irritation  against  the  British  people.  Girt  round  by 
the  ocean,  separated  from  other  nations,  the  Briton  is  apt  to 
be  insular  in  his  feelings  and  opinions  and  manners.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  insular  reserve  and  haughtiness,  which  often 
wound  the  self-esteem  of  other  nations.  Dwelling  in  his  nar- 
row island-home,  his  patriotism  becomes  not  only  intense,  but 
sometimes  exclusive  of  the  kindly  feelings  which  grow  out  of 
other  national  relations.  From  that  small  island,  Britain  has 
sent  forth  her  power  into  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  so  that, 
as  the  light  of  each  day's  sun  is  unfolded  over  one  continent 
after  another,  the  red-cross  flag  is  unfurled  to  wave  over  one 
after  another  of  her  imperial  colonies.  The  possession  of 
power  brings  with  it  the  temptation  to  make  it  known,  felt, 
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and  feared ;  and  hence  comes  the  arrogance  of  strength,  the 
pride  of  empire,  which  may  perhaps  explain  without  justify- 
mg  the  belligerent  temper  of  Britain,  and  the  frequent  high- 
handed character  of  her  policy. 

The  time  has  been  when  that  authoritative  policy  was 
exercised  on  us,  as  if  England  could  not  realize  that  her  sturdy 
tians-atlantic  sons  had  burst  from  their  leading-strings.  We 
have  no  desire  to  revive  a  recollection  of  past  grievances  -^ 
to  open  old  wounds,  —  but  in  discussing  our  present  subject 
with,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  dispassionate  spirit  c^ 
history,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  the  belligerent  temper 
of  Great  Britain  was  actively  offensive  to  the  United  States 
by  various  and  repeated  infringements  on  our  neutral  rights. 
The  general  current  of  British  admiralty  jurisprudence  was 
contrary  to  the  course  of  civilization,  because  it  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  belligerent  claims,  and  narrowed  that  of  the  neu- 
tral ;  the  demeanor  of  her  naval  authorities  was  often  over- 
bearing and  insolent,  and  when  extreme  wrong  was  done,  for 
which  no  pretext  of  justification  could  be  devised,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  injury,  and  the  reparation,  came  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  and  only  in  reply  to  continued  and  earnest 
remonstrance.  As  far  back  as  1795,  President  Washington 
complains  indignantly  of  such  injurious  and  irritating  policy 
of  a  nation  with  whom  we  were  at  peace  —  the  abuse  of  the 
right  of  search,  impressment,  and  the  wholesale  condemnation 
of  ships  and  cargoes  by  the  admiralty  courts  in  Bermuda 
and  the  West  Indies.  We  were  long  suffering,  whether  from 
a  distrust  of  our  ability  to  cope  with  so  formidable  a  mari- 
time power,  or  from  other  motives,  we  need  not  now  inquire, 
even  were  it  easy  to  ascertain.  During  a  series  of  years 
our  commerce  was  violated,  and  the  decks  of  our  merchant- 
ships  trespassed  on  for  the  purpose  of  impressment  of  sea- 
men, that  obnoxious  stretch  of  power  which  it  became 
necessary  at  length  to  resist  with  war.  This  power  has  never 
been  formally  disclaimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  of  this  omis- 
sion we  are  not  disposed  to  speak  with  complaint  or  regret, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt 
that  the  matter  is  really  and  definitively  a^ljusted  in  a  manner 
quite  as  cilectual  and  satisfactory  as  if  by  the  authoritative 
action  of  diplomatists  or  counselk)r8  of  state.  Wc  do  not 
regard  it  as  coming  within  the  range  of  firobability  that  the 
British  government  would  again  be  disixjscd  U)  re-assert  that 
controverted  jKiWcr.     Certainly  there  could  not  be  again  the 
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years  of  patient  endurance  under  the  wrong  which  the 
United  States  once  showed  before  resorting  to  belligerent 
resistance. 

We  have  intentionally  forborne  from  any  discussion  of  the 
special  subjects  in  dispute  at  present  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  wish  only  to  remark,  respecting 
one  of  them,  the  visitation  of  American  ships  in  the  African 
seas  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  that  the 
right  of  search,  (as  a  uxir  right  universally  admitted,)  having 
been  formerly  unduly  enlarged  so  as  to  become  identified  with 
impressment,  is  apt  to  be  regarded,  in  popular  opinion,  with 
somewhat  of  jealousy  and  irritation.  Careful  negotiation 
must  abstract  the  real  question  from  all  such  extrinsic  and 
accidental  influences,  which  are  only  calculated  to  involve 
and  embarrass  it.  Unless  thus  entangled,  or  irrationally 
associated  with  the  inflammable  topic  of  abolition,  there  surely 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  at  least  this  question,  readily 
and  satisfactorily.  Contemporaneously  with  Great  Britain 
did  the  United  States  set  the  seal  of  national  condemnation 
on  the  African  slave-trade,  having  also  declared  it  piracy, 
and  now  we  ought  not  only  to  forbear  placing  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  suppressing  the  traffic,  but  to  contribute  our 
part  actively  to  promote  the  achievement  of  that  duty  of 
national  humanitj'. 

In  the  relation  between  England  and  America  there  is  also 
this  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  relation 
between  any  other  nations  —  that  there  is  so  much  of  inevi- 
table community  between  us,  caused  by  identity  of  language 
and  literature,  of  law  and  of  many  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  that  there  arises  an  unwonted  susceptibility  on 
all  points  in  which  we  differ  from  each  other.  An  American 
visits  England,  and  for  the  first  time  he  beholds  the  pageantry 
of  kings  and  queens,  royalty  with  its  trappings,  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  sharp  divisions  of  society, 
separating  the  commoner  from  the  noble,  a  complex  system 
of  conventional  rules  in  social  life,  a  servility  of  manner  in 
the  tradesfolk  and  laboring  classes,*  and  a  deplorable  amount 
of  helpless,  hopeless  pauperism.     In  this  there  may  be  much 

♦  The  writer  of  the  truly  critical  and  philosophical  artich*onMr.  Wordsworth's 
Sonnets  in  l!i;;  last  Gluart<;rly  Review,  (I)cc.einhcr,  IHll.)  alludrsto  the  seif-huniili- 
atini;  ol)sequioasnessof  the  London  tr.id'\snian  as  a  matter  he  is  almost  unwilling 
to  sjicak  on  —  "  manneis  tinctured  wiiii  a  courtesy  which  is  not  independent  — 
showiny;  a  will  enslaved  —  a  heart  venal —  noisy  at  tlxj  hustings  for  liberty,  b-it 
having  no  better  notion  of  it  than  protection  from  a  tax." 
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^'to  sadden  a  republican's  heart  —  the  sound  of  the  Knglish 
language  in  his  ears  —  and  still  more,  if  he  meets  it  in  a  cer- 
tain temper,  to  fret  and  irritate  him.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
Englishmanvisits  the  United  States,  and  finds  a  new  condition 
of  social  order,  civil  liberty  expanded,  enlarged  political 
immunities  ;  in  a  word,  more  of  democracy  than  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  in  deep  relief  he  sees  the  institution  of  slavery 
within  our  borders.  He,  too,  beholds  much  that  may  startle, 
and  alarm,  and  displease  him.  Thus  it  is  that  in  each,  the 
American  and  the  Briton,  ihe  unconscious  sense  of  affinity  ia 
shocked  by  the  differences  that  are  met  with.  The  harmony 
of  relationship  which  is  felt  in  many  respects,  and  which  no 
time  or  change  can  do  away  with,  is  the  more  disturbed  by 
any  discords-  Hence  arises  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  each  being 
intolerant  of  the  other,  the  one  seeing  in  a  monarchy  nothing 
but  oppression,  the  other  seeing  in  a  republic  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  the  lawlessness  of  absolute  democracy. 

The  state  of  antipathy  is  aggravated  often  by  a  meddling 
spirit  of  interference,  a  temper  of  harsh  censoriousneas,  espe- 
cially manifested  by  those  who  are  the  least  worthy  represen- 
tatives of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  two  nations,  and 
the  least  corflpetcnt  to  make  wise  and  charitable  allowances ; 
on  the  one  hand,  the  captious,  ill-natured  British  travellers, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  been  among  us,  and  on  the  other, 
those  superficial,  self-sufficient  observers,  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate, had  they  their  will,  to  cast  down  the  ancient  British 
Church,  and  with  rash  hand  straightway  to  rough-cast  with 
radicalism  Britain's  political  constitution,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  at  least  a  thousand  years  ago-  The  irritable 
resentment  shown  by  us  against  the  tourists  who  have  spoken 
oSensively  of  Atnerican  institutions  and  manners,  gave  them 
their  chief  notoriety  —  infinitely  more  consequence  than  they 
ever  deserved  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  countrymen  expend  the  fervor  of  their  republicanism 
in  an  unworthy  manner,  when,  as  is  not  very  uncommon,  they 
vent  it  in  indignant  denunciations  of  such  matters  as  the  pomp 
of  the  royal  household,  or  the  magnificent  expenditure  of  the 
queen's  nursery,  or  any  other  of  the  costly  ornaments  of  a 
monarchy  —  fit  themes  for  the  ribald  license  of  the  radical 
press  of  London. 

With  respect  to  the  British  tourists  in  Ameiica,  by  whom 
some  ill-will  has  certainly  been  engendered  between  the 
people  of  the  two  nations,  we  really  cannot  at  the  present 
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day  bring  ourselves  to  attach  more  importance  than  a  very 
few  words.  Those  travels  have  been  written  by  some  shrewd 
men,  and  some  shrewd  masculine  women.  They  wrote  their 
books  and  sold  them,  and  in  this,  their  chief  object  was 
accomplished.  But  which  of  their  works  has  any  permanent 
value,  or  would  be  relied  upon,  even  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  as  authority  ?  Of  all  those  writers  —  and  the  cata- 
logue is  a  longer  one  than  we  need  be  at  the  pains  of  now 
rehearsing  —  there  was  not  one  who  was  qualified  to  speak 
of  our  institutions  and  society  with  that  calm  and  Christian 
philosophy  which  alone  can  raise  a  man  to  a  point  of  vision 
above  the  mists  of  selfishness  and  prejudice.  Turning  away 
from  such  judges,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  a  truer 
expression  of  British  feeling  towards  America  might  be 
sought,  were  there  occasion  to  seek  it,  from  those  tourists 
who  have  forborne  to  write  a  book,  feeling  how  presumptu- 
ous it  is  for  any  one  to  speed  through  a  strange  land,  with 
rail-road  swiftness,  and  then,  with  more  than  rail-road  swift- 
ness, to  leap  at  a  thousand  conclusions  to  fill  an  arrogant 
and  self-sufficient  volume  with.  We  can  hardly  say 
in  which  form  this  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency  is  most 
oflfensive  — whether  in  the  crabbed  censoriounesff  of  such  men 
as  Hall  and  Hamilton,  or  in  the  patronizing,  tutorial  friendship 
of  Buckingham  and  Combe.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, we  are  disposed  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  influ- 
ence of  his  especial  subject  of  study,  for  what  but  a  self- 
satisfied  dogmatism  could  result  from  the  habit  of  judging 
character,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  by  taking  a  measure- 
ment, either  by  sight  or  manipulation,  of  the  various  districts 
of  the  head,  and  then  arrogating  to  such  a  process  of  investir 
gation  the  dignity  of  philosophy  f  — 

Philosopher !  One  all  eyes, 
K  fingering  slave. 

After  making  this  allowance,  we  cannot  forbear  remarking 
that,  although  the  two  things  are  very  difi!erent,  the  gross 
extravagances  of  Mrs.  Trollopo  hardly  transcend  the  solemn 
absurdity  of  the  phrenologist's  valedictory  address  to  his 
republican  pupils,  wherein  he  so  affectionately  admonishes 
them  in  selecting  their  public  administrators,  to  look  out  for 
''  men  of  high  temperaments,  large  brains,  and  large  luns8»'* 
or  <<  with  large  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,"  etc.y  etc.|  and  to 
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*<  shun  individuals  whose  heads  are   developed  chiefly  in 
the  basilar  region." 

We  are  reminded  of  a  new  mode  of  intercourse  which  has 
been  introduced  within  a  year  or  two  past,  and  on  which,  as 
it  is  likely  to  increase,  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  Our 
cities  are  visited  by  British  lecturers  ;  from  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  have  these  itinerants  come  among  us. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  more  honorable  employment  than  the 
propagation  of  truth,  in  any  of  its  forms,  amid  the  various 
divisions  of  the  great  human  family ;  the  man  who  goes  forth 
on  such  a  mission  into  any  region  of  the  earth,  does  so  in  the 
spirit  of  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  insin- 
uate that  the  man  of  science  or  letters  is  not  most  leffitimately 
entitled  to  substantial  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  labors, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  with  propriety  be  earned. 
But  when  the  money-making  motive  is  the  primary  and  pre- 
dominant impulse —  when  the  learned  man  betrays  the  mer- 
cenary spirit  —  when  bargaining,  and  huckstering,  and 
hagghng  for  the  numbers  of  a  class,  and  such  matters,  he  lets 
it  be  seen  that  the  knowledge  which  is  to  go  from  him  is  his 
second  aim,  and  the  money  that  is  to  come  to  him  is  his  first 
aim,  he  subjects  himself,  and  what  is  of  far  more  consequence, 
bis  cause  to  reproach.  It  cannot  be  but  that  science  must 
suffer  in  public  esteem  by  such  peddling  operations.  When 
the  scientific  wares  are  thus  carried  about  in  a  pack,  to  be 
unstrapped  and  displayed  only  where  a  market  or  a  customer 
may  be  found,  what  line  of  distinction  is  there  to  separate 
such  itinerant  doctors  and  professors  and  ex-members  of 
parliament  from  the  travelling  showman,  or  the  proprietor  of 
portable  wax-works  ?  We  express  ourselves  earnestly  and 
strongly  on  this  subject,  not  because  we  desire  to  check  or 
discourage  the  public  intercourse  of  foreign  men  of  science 
with  our  communities,  but  because  we  are  solicitous  to  dis- 
countenance such  practices  as  must  necessarily  disgust  the 
worthy  philosopher.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by 
the  refuse  of  foreign  lecturers,  unless  we  show  ourselves  able 
to  discriminate  between  them  — the  mercenary — the  men- 
dicants for  a  class,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  who  visit 
our  shores  with  honorable  and  purer  motives,  to  whom  is 
due  a  welcome  not  only  cordial,  but  such  as  to  guard  thorn 
from  the  mortification  of  being  identified  with  the  former. 

More  than  this  may  be  incumbent  upon  us.    A  man  of 
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science  in  England  — of  considerable  ability  —  of  very  con- 
siderable notoriety  as  an  author  and  editor — of  mature  age, 
becomes  suddenly  an  outcastfrom  all  reputable  associations  by 
flagrant  criminality — by  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  both  man  and 
God  —  by  transgression  of  that  command  in  the  Decalogue, 
the  sanctity  of  which  is  the  safeguard  of  domestic  purity  and 
happiness,  and  the  violation  of  which  would  plunge  civilized 
society  down  into  the  brutal  lust  and  depravity  of  barbaric 

E)lygamy.     He  flees  here  as  our  criminals  take  refuge  in 
ngland  and  France,  and  were  he  a  wretched  penitent,  soli- 
tary in  the  midst  of  society,  we  would  willingly  regard  such 
solitude  as  a  sacred  thing,  to  be  visited  with  somewhat  of  com- 
miseration and  charity,  rather  than  wounded  with  judgment. 
But  it  is  not  so  ;  the  case  on  which  we  feel  called  to  make 
some  strictures  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  a  career  of  con- 
tinued criminality.     More  than  this,  it  is  guilt  with  all  its 
effrontery,  manifest  in  the  audacity  with  which  this  criminal 
proclaims  himself  a  public  lecturer  on  science  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  of  our  large  cities.     In  any  point  of  view, 
whether  of  morals,  or  science,  or  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
two  nations,  such  a  proceeding  is  injurious.     That  this  land 
should  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  such  a  fugitive  from  the  moral 
reprobation  of  his  own  country,  is  a  matter  which  we  may 
regret  but  have  no  means  of  preventing,  and  we  can  regard 
it  only  as  an  indignity  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
when  the  party  in   question  ventures  to  bring  himself  int(^ 
public  view.     What  a  spectacle  is  thus  presented  —  a  man, 
whose  name  has  gone  wherever  the  English  language  is  read, 
by  virtue  of  his  editorial  relation,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
most  honored  names  in  the  science  and  literature  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— Herschel,  Powell,  and  Phillips,  and  Scott,  and  Southey, 
Moore,  and  Thirlwall,  and  others  —  such  a  one  alienated  by 
his  profligacy  from  such  associations,  but  still  presuming  to 
exercise   the  function    of  a  public   instructor,  in    the  new 
relation  of  an   engagement  to   the   manager  of  a  theatre ! 
What  a  degradation  of  the  scientific  profession  is  this,  when 
the  inevitable  association  suggested  by  the  presence  of  the 
lecturer  must  be  his  unparalleled  immorality,  when  he  is 
found  resorting  to  the  wretched  artifices  of  stage  mana^ 
mcnt,  and  when  he  may  be  seen  with  his  astronomical  dia- 
grams and  steam-engine  models,  treading  the  same  boards, 
where  but  recently  were  seen  the  corrupting  exhibitions  of  an 
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opera  dancer.*  This  bold  measure  has  been  ventured  on, 
from  the  knowledge  that  in  every  populous  city  may  be  found 
many  persons  —  the  inconsiderate,  the  wrong-judging,  the 
unprincipled  —  who  will  not  see  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
believe,  that  they  are  bringing  reproach  upon  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  their  community,  and  confounding  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong,  when  they  give  any  countenance 
to  such  a  case.  Besides,  there  are  others  who,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  self-respect,  are  led  by  a  kind  of  fascination  — 
the  fascination  of  crime  —  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  look  at 
one  who  is  notorious  for  any  thing,  even  guilt,  and  again,  some, 
perhaps,  to  whom  usual  theatrical  exhibitions  being  prohibited, 
a  temptation  is  presented  of  getting  a  sight  of  the  glare  of  the 
inside  of  a  theatre  under  pretext  of  scientific  study.  The 
course  of  treatment  dictated  by  every  principle  of  propriety, 
is  absolute  forbearance  from  every  thing  which  could  be 
construed  into  encouragement  of  iniquity  so  flagrant  and 
so  notorious,  and  any  other  course  we  ieel  entitled  most 
explicitly  to  disclaim  as  not  representing  the  moral  opinion  or 
feeling  of  our  cities.  But  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  of  this  subject. 

It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  turn  to  another  and  very 
diflferentcase,  which  fortunately  presents  at  this  tioie  a  strong 
contrast,  showing  how  this  scientific  intercourse  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  every  way  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
An  English  gentleman,  not  only  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
science  and  an  author,  but  rendering  himself  acceptable  as 
well  by  unimpeachable  private  character  as  by  the  unassum- 
ing manners  of  genuine  worth,  is  nt  once  enjoying  appropriate 
hospitalities  and  giving  opportunities  to  his  American  friends 
of  listening  to  oral  instruction  in  that  department  of  philoso- 
phy in  which  he  has  acquired  so  just  a  reputation.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  allusion  is  meant  to  the  lectures  which 
have  been  delivered  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  geologists,  Mr.  Lyell,  and  we  make  this 
special  reference  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aninstniice 
to  show  how  this  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  may 
be  cultivated  on  the  most  honorable  footing,  the  presence  of 

*  While  this  number  is  printing,  we  have  seen  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  a 
play-bill  announcing  in  huf^e  Irtters  these  scientific  lectures,  and  in  close  coniunc- 
tion  on  the  same  bill  the  entertainments  of  the  succeeding  CTening,  for  Mr.  some- 
body's benefit—  a  farce  of  '*  Othello  TraTesiie/'  and  a  new  pieea  entitled,  "  A 
Lady  and  Gentleman  in  Difficnltiea"  t 
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a  foreign  lecturer  not  being  obtruded  on  a  strange  community, 
nor  identified  with  any  of  the  unworthy  devices  of  mere 
mercenary  motive,  but  invited,  and  welcomed,  and  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  with  kind  feelings  resulting  from  the  iDter- 
course,  but  also  wilh  just  and  appropriate  remuneration. 

With  respect  to  the  general  class  of  travellers  by  whom 
the  social  intercourse  between  England  and  the  United  States 
is  maintained,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  that  class  is 
likely  to  comprehend  many  of  those  who  are  well  qualified 
to  arrive  at  judicious  conclusions  respecting  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  a  foreign  country.  A  wise  and  competent 
traveller  is  indeed  a  rare  character.  Experience  is  needed, 
and  intelligence,  highly  disciplined  habits,  not  only  of  obser- 
vation but  of  discrimination ;  and  more,  perhaps,  than  all, 
candor  and  charity.  In  truth,  the  chances  are  many  that, 
except  upon  physical  subjects,  a  book  of  travels  will  be  al 
best  only  a  superficial  production  ;  in  the  range  of  moral  and 
political  observation,  little  more  than  a  collection  of  shrewd 
guesses.  No  British  traveller  has  written  of  America  in  a 
manner  that  could  command  more  than  an  ephemeral  con- 
sideration. In  the  absence  of  such  authority,  it  is  worthy  of 
reflection — and  a  pleasant  thing,  too,  to  notice — that  no  British 
writer,  in  the  first  rank  ofauthorship,  has  deliberately  record- 
ed opmions  or  sentiments  respecting  this  country  which  we 
could  rationally  resent  as  ofiensive.  The  obnoxious  matter 
has  come  from  a  different  and  a  lower  region — narrow- 
minded  and  intemperate  political  partizans  —  irresponsible 
contributors  to  magazines  and  ^reviews  —  and  scribblers  in 
gazettes.  But  on  the  pages  of  Scott  and  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth and  Southey,  and  John  Wilson  ;•  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  British  politics,  there  is  a  current  of  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  kindred  race  in  America.  If  such  me»  had 
visited  our  shores,  they  would  have  been  welcomed,  not  wilh 
suspicious  distrust,   but  with  open  hearts  —  the  instinctive 

♦  Wc  venture  to  include  the  name  of  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  not- 
withstanding a  recent  offensive  article :  because  wc  have  understood  on  goo<i  aur 
thority  that  r rofessor  Wilson  asserts  it  as  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  never  to 
have  penned  an  unkind  sentence  on  the  subject  of  America  ;  many  kind  ones  he 
certainly  has  written;  and  again  wc  are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  editorship 
of  a  magazine,  noted  for  the  very  great  inequality  of  its  papers,  is  loo  loose  a 
connection  to  create  responsibility  for  such  an  article,  which,  besides  its  other 
faults,  is  too  stupid  to  have  received  his  direct  sanction  ;  it  appeors  to  have  been 
written  by  some  Scotch  Rip  Van  Winkle,  partially  recovering  his  senses  after  a 
long  sleep,  which  must  have  begun  somewhere  about  the  year  1775. 
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evidence  of  our  confidence  that  we  should  receive  at  their 
hands  fair  dealing — candid  opinions,  v^hich  need  not  wound 
a  vigorous  and  manly  nationality. 

While  we  are  writing,  the  literary  sympathy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  making  itself  espe- 
cially manifest  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a  popular 
British  novelist. —  the  most  successful  writer  of  fiction  now 
living.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  which  has  occurred  for 
the  expression  of  feeling  towards  an  author  who  has  attained 
•so  remarkable  a  popularity,  and  the  acclamation  which  has 
welcomed  Mr.  Dickens  is  no  more  than  an  appropriate  tribute 
from  us  to  one  whose  genius  has  been  emphatically  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  the  people  —  cherishing  their  virtues,  their 
fellow-feelings,  and  their  domestic  affections,  giving  a  dignity 
and  grace  to  the  homeliness  of  lowly  life;  and,  in  a  word, 
shedding  light  upon  that  side  of  human  nature  which  the 
eye  of  the  world  is  least  apt  to  shine  upon.  This  is  true 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  as  distmguished  from  the 
mere  populace  or  a  mob,  with  all  their  passions,  and  follies, 
and  frailties,  and  thus  esteeming  the  moral  and  popular  ten- 
dency of  this  gentleman's  productions,  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
feel  assured  tnat  his  welcome  is  most  cordial,  spontaneous 
and  sincere,  and  we  are  content  to  leave  to  the  captious  and 
querulous  the  detection  of  such  excesses  as  may  naturally  be 
expected  occasionally  to  display  themselves  in  attendance  on 
such  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm.  Certain  are  we 
that  the  guest  himself  will  not  be  able  to  look  upon  extrava- 
gances of  kindness  otherwise  than  with  an  eye  of  good 
nature. 

A  single  remark  more  on  the  social  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations;  —  there  has  been,  unfortunately,  much  in  it 
adverse  to  good  feeling  on  each  side.  The  Briton  has  come 
bere  too  often  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  let  loose  his  pre- 
judices to  browse  upon  the  land,  and  then  to  carry  them  home 
again  in  prime  condition  for  the  market  of  Paternoster  Row. 
The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  grieved  to  say  so, 
has  gone  into  British  society  and  made  records  of  conversa- 
tions and  incidents  of  unrestrained  social  life,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  public  in  print,  in  violation  of  that  trust  which 
good  breeding  always  recognises  but  never  proclaims  or 
exacts.  Great  injury  has  thus  been  done  to  those  who  come 
after  in  a  better  spirit  and  with  no  covert  or  ulterior  inten* 
tioDS.    The  visiter  to  each  country  has  become  an  object  of 
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distrust  and  uncomfbrtaU^  saspicion,  hnrtfal  to  both  partiea* 
Against  their  will,  (to  vatr^lightly  theold  poet's  liDe,)  people 
have  been  brought  to  look  od  the  traveller  as 

The  smiler  with  the  "  booke"  under  the  dbke. 

To  resume  the  consideration  of  a  suggestion  in  a  previoas 
paragraph  ;  the  spirit  of  interference»  a  strange  compoand  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  is  apt  to  go  farther  than  theoretical 
comment  on  a  foreign  govemment«  and  to  play  an  idle  mas- 
querade in  the  various  disguises  of  a  spurious  philanthropy 
and  of  a  mock  love  of  liberty.  Thus,  the  excitable  temper 
of  a  border  population,  fomented  by  the  appliances  of 
Canadian  refugees,  was  wrought  into  active  <y]iipei/Ay  with  a 
provincial  revolt,  which  we  need  not  now  characterize  further 
than  by  saying  that  if  there  was  folly  enough  to  attempt  it» 
there  certainly  was  not  manliness  eitough  to  achieve  it.  And 
is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  think  of  any  of  our  countrymen  having 
been  so  deluded  by  the  machinations  of  foreigners,  into  acts 
of  foreign  lawlessness,  as  to  incur  the  penalty  of  banishment 
to  Britain's  convict  colony  under  such  circumstances,  that 
a  sense  of  truth  and  law  constrains  us  as  a  nation,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  justice  of  their  punishment?  We  should  reverse  the 
circumstances,  and  reflect  how  sensitive,  how  justly  sensitive 
we  are  to  all  foreign  interference  in  our  domestic  policy.  In 
all  such  matters,  it  would  well  become  every  right-minded 
American  to  turn  with  dutiful  docility  to  the  wisdom  of 
Washington — that  simple,  manly,  honest,  upright  wisdom, 
so  plain  in  these  few  words,  and  so  instructive  alike  to  govern- 
ments and  individuals.  <*  My  politics  are  plain  and  simple. 
I  think  every  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of 
government,  under  which  it  conceives  it  may  live  most 
happy,  provided  it  infracts  no  right,  or  is  not  dangerous  to 
others  ;  and  that  no  governments  ought  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  another,  except  for  the  security  of  what 
is  due  to  themselves."*     This  is  the  plain  rule  of  both  what 

♦  Sparks's  "  Writings  of  Washington,"  vol.  li.,  p.  382.  In  quoting  from  thii 
niost  valuable  and  voluminous  of  Mr.  Sparks's  editorial  labors,  we  cannot  forbear 
throwing  out  the  suggestion  that  a  comprehensive  selection  filling  one  large-sized 
volume,  would  be  very  important  in  giving  increaaHcd  circulation  to  the  writings 
of  Washinsion,  which  in  their  present  form  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
persons.  We  know  of  no  work  with  which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to 
familiarize  the  American  mind.  How  comprehensive  such  a  compilation  might 
be  made,  is  shown  in  the  sinfle  (thousand-paged)  volume  of  Selections  by  CoL 
Qurwood,  lirom  the  twelve  voluniea  of  the  DetpatelMBs  and  General  Orden  of  tin 
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we  ought  to  do  to  other  nations,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  ihem,  —  the  prime  principle  of  American  diplo- 
macy —  a  law  for  the  nation  and  for  every  man  and  woman 
belonging  to  it.  Taking  the  wisdom  of  Washington  for 
auiliorily,  we  can  tolerate  no  pretext  for  the  interference  of 
any  foreigner  in  such  a  question  of  our  domestic  policy,  be 
its  merits  what  they  may,  as  **  abolition.*^  But  the  principle 
is  a  poor  one  which  will  not  work  both  ways,  and  as  it  would 
be  a  mean-spirited  timidity  to  shrink  from  the  application  of 
it,  we  are  bound  to  put  also  this  question,  what  right  has  any 
American,  native-born  or  naturalized,  to  meddle  with  such  a 
question  as  "  Irish  repeal  f"* 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  an  extraneous  induoncc  is 
perpetually  infusing  itself  into  our  public  opinion.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  what  we  may  call  imported  feeling,  which 
does  not  always  assimilate  itself  quite  as  readily  as  it  should 
with  the  native  feelings  of  the  country.  The  policy  of  pur 
laws  is  largely  liberal  to  foreigners,  and  the  crowded  existence 
in  the  old  world  is  constantly  finding  vent  in  a  tide  of  migra- 
tion to  the  open  spaces  of  our  new  territory.  The  condition 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  Ireland  causes,  as  is 
well  known,  the  emigrants  from  that  part  of  the  British  em- 
Duke  of  Wellington,  —  the  Bame  number  of  Tolumee  as  the  Washington 
Papers. 

*  Since  this  number  has  been  put  to  press,  we  have  seen  some  account  of  n  Mort 
of  national  convention  of  Irish  repeal  associations  assembled  in  a  neii;hborin|( 
city,  and  of  all  days  in  the  year  to  choose  for  such  a  celebration,  upon  WfiKiiing- 
ton's  birth-day.  The  fifth  of  Noveml)cr  (the  gunpowder  treason  nniiiver- 
sary)  would  have  been  about  as  appropriate  as  the  twenty-second  of  Fcbrunry. 
Indeed,  in  this  as  well  as  other  renpccts,  the  affair  serms  to  have  been  (luite 
Hibernian — its  finale  bein^  an  explosion  of  three  cheers  in  honor  of  the  iiiHh 
agitator,  the  aptness  of  which  tribute  was  peeuliarly  felicitous,  con8i(lerin«<;  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  that  O'ConncU's  tongue  has  not  withheld  its  foulness  from 
the  memory  of  him  to  whom,  not  only  in  America,  but  wherrver  Anierirans  are 
gathered  together  in  distant  lands,  that  day  is  consecrated.  What  an  inHtrurtive 
specimen  is  this,  of  the  natural  results  of  such  meddlesomeness— the  man  of  (ho 
day  made  obsolete,  and  in  the  empty  niche  a  new  saint  set  up —  the  ^  vulgar  arid 
unprincipled  demagogue,  who  on  public  occasions  has  reviled  Washington  un  the 
Vireinia  slave-holder ! 

This  convention,  as  we  believe  it  was  styled,  appears  to  have  been  coin|H>.srd 
of  Irisamen,  some  naturalized  and  «iome  not  so,  we  presume,  ond  it  is  imirti Tying 
to  add,  of  some  Americans,  and  doubtless  will  assume  very  magnifi«-ciit  find 
portentous  dimensions,  when  the  report  of  tlio  proceedings  reaclirN  O'C'onni'irs 
hands.  Whether,  as  is  customary  on  celebrations  of  that  day,  the  "  Fnri'well 
Address"  was  read,  we  have  not  inquired:  the  admonitions  in  it  on  the  nuhj'rtof 
foreign  prejudices  and  predilections  would  have  Insen  perhops  oflVn«iir«ly 
appropriate.  If  read  to  such  an  assembly  by  an  American,  the  rebuke  in  the 
words  of  Washington  must  surely  have  given  some  cHnpuiiciions  of  shame.  If 
read  by  an  Irishman  ^ enunciated  with  a  rich  Uibernian  tone—  w«  can  hardly 
imagine  a  toeiM  mora  f 
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pire  lo  crowd  to  our  shores  in  ihe  greatest  numbers.  They 
bring  with  them  their  Irish  feelings  towards  England,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  quarter  in  which  much  love  has  never  been 
lost.  We  have  not  the  least  disposition  to  regard  Irish  mi- 
gration to  the  United  States  with  any  regret ;  it  has  furnished 
us  with  an  excellent  population  —  valuable  for  many  of  the 
functions  of  society  in  its  high  as  well  as  its  lowly  spheres. 
The  opportunities,  here  afforded  for  their  industry  to  win  its 
recoHDpense,  seem  to  foster  the  good  qualities  of  their  charac- 
ter, and,  for  the  most  part,  this  foreign  element  becomes  after 
awhile  well  naturalized.  This  we  regard  as  the  general  re- 
sult of  Irish  migration  to  the  United  States.  Considering 
how  extensive  that  migration  has  been  and  continues  to  be, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  exceptions.  A  por- 
tion of  this  foreign  population  is  found,  who  appear  to  realize 
very  imperfectly  the  change  in  their  civic  relation,  not  appre- 
ciating the  duty,  which  allegiance  to  their  adoptive  country 
gives  rise  to,  of  leaving  behind  them  feelings  wnich  belonged 
to  their  situation  in  the  old  country.  "  Ccelum^  non  animum 
mutafit,^^  etc.  They  bring  their  feuds  and  their  animosities 
along  with  them,  whereas  all  such  luggage  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered contraband.  In  this  way  a  good  deal  of  antipathy 
to  England  is  imported,  and  a  disposition  engendered  to  med- 
dle in  matters  purely  foreign. 

Sympathies  must  be  discountenanced  which  lead  to  any 
encroachment  on  our  national  principle  of  non-interference, 
and  though  we  may  be  poor  in  national  airs,  our  poverty  must 
not  be  supplied  with  "  Garry-Owen "  and  the  "  Boyne- 
Water,"  and  whatever  may  be  the  tunes  of  the  opposite  party 
in  Ireland,  all  of  which  are  as  much  out  of  place  here  as 
**  Rule  Britannia  "  or  the  "  Marseillaise."  It  is  this  intrusive 
party-spirit  of  a  portion  — a  small  portion  we  believe  of  our 
Irish  population  —  which  has  begun  to  assume  somewhat  of 
an  organized  shape.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  Irish  repeal  asso- 
ciations, formed  in  our  cities,  which  admirably  fulfil  this  pur- 
pose, at  least,  of  enabling  O'Connell  to  show  in  Great  Britain 
that  he  has  puppets  afar  off  as  well  as  near  —  some  to  be 
moved  with  a  long  wire  and  some  with  a  short  one.  The 
shrewdness  of  Irish  character  ought  to  be  able  to  detect 
another  matter  connected  with  these  repeal  associations, 
which  any  quiet  looker-on  may  easily  see  —  the  intrigues  of 
some  of  the  small  breed  of  our  own  politicians  to  make  these 
combinations  subservient  to  their  own  purposes-— to  manu- 
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faclure  a  little  popularity  from  them.  Can  any  one  seriously 
think  for  one  moment  that  these  persons,  i;vho  harangue  the 
associations,  have  any  sort  of  solicitude  about  the  repeal  of 
the  union  of  Ireland,  or  even  know  much  about  it?  **  All 
things  are  made  double,  one  for  the  other,"  and  there  is  that 
in  the  Irish  temperament,  —  fervid,  impetuous,  affectionate, 
confiding  and  inconsiderate,  which  shows  it  to  be  a  fit  instru- 
ment made  to  be  played  on  by  the  selfish  politician,  the  agi- 
tator and  the  demagogue.  It  is  thus  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  men  moving  in  some  small  orbit  of  political  life,  to  play 
the  same  game  which  .is  going  on  in  Ireland  on  a  large  scale  ; 
and  the  judicious  citizen,  who  is  animated  with  pure  American 
■feeling,  instead  of  assuming  any  right  of  interference,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  question  of  British  politics,  cannot  fail  to 
condemn  these  movements,  inBammatory  of  Irish  excitement 
within  our  borders,  not  only  as  improper,  introductions  of 
foreign  passions,  but  as  devices  to  give  consequence  to  apes 
of  "  the  Agitator  "  —  Daniel  O'Conriellings  of  American 
politics. 

Having  endeavored  to  trace  to  some  of  their  sources  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  feelings  which  are  indulged  in  this  country 
towards  England,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the 
right  feeling?  We  can  see  no  difliculty  in  preserving  a  pure 
and  lofty  tone  of  American  nationality,  together  with  an 
affectionate  reverence  for  the  time-honored  country  of  our 
forefathers.  Nay  more,  convinced  that  both  these  feelings  are 
duties y  we  may  be  assured  by  that  reason  alone,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  conflict  between  them,  but  rather  that  they  may 
be  so  blended,  that  each  may  strengthen  and  deepen  the 
other.  Surely  a  man  may  be  an  ardent  lover  of  his  own 
country  without  being  a  jealous  enemy  of  other  countries. 
Patriotism,  a  true  and  thoughtful  patriotism,  must  stand  on 
foundations  of  its  own  ;  it  must  be  an  absolute  and  not  a  rela- 
tive feeling.  That  is  a  spurious  form  of  it,  which  is  fashioned 
out  of  foreign  antipathies  ;  as  if  a  man  would,  for  instance, 
be  a  better  husband  or  father,  because  he  was  a  troublesome 
or  litigious  neighbor,  —  as  if  the  best  evidence  of  domestic 
virtue  were  the  habit  of  quarrelling  with  those  who  are  of  a 
different  household.  Indeed  sufficient  reflection  will  bring 
this  further  conclusion,  that  undisciplined  sentiments  towards 
a  foreign  land,  whether  in  excess  of  sympathy  or  antipathy, 
have  a  common  origin  in  a  shallow  loveof  (jne's  own  country. 
He  aloiie,  who  gives  his  first  best  a&ctions  to  the  land  of  bis 
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borne,  is  safe  from  being  swayed  bilber  and  tbitber  by 
foreign  prejudices  on  tbe  one  side  and  fiireigD  predilectiooa 
on  the  other.  If  we  recur  to  tbe  roeowry  of  fhe  illiMtrioat 
of  our  countrymen,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  tbe  depth  and 
purity  of  their  American  feeling  was  as  cbaste  from  an  mi* 
manly  servility  as  from  an  irratiooal  dread  of  Britiab 
influence. 

A  proper  self-respect,  a  just  sense  of  national  eharacterr 
and  a  reasonable,  well-placed  confidence  in  oar  popolar  inaUh 
tutions,  should  prerent  both  tbe  morbid  appetite  fix*  foreigo 
approval  and  the  nervous  irritability  at  foreign  censare.    We 
must  learn  in  what  our  true  strength  lies,  and  such  Juowledge 
never  comes  by  boasting  or  vanity*    No  people  ever  had 
more  reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  political  institutfona  than  we 
have,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  pro- 
claim these  institutions  as  faultless  —  as  the  embodiment  of 
Eerfect  political  science,  because  all  human  government  rauat 
ave  its  imperfections  ;  its  action  must  be  attended  with  diffi^ 
cullies   of  some  kind  or  other;  and  it  is  more  prudent  to 
realize  this  than  to  sink  into  that  despondency  which  is  often 
the  relapse  of  overweening  confidence.     There  has  been,  we 
may  add,  some  tendency  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  idolatry 
of  our  political  constitutions,  relying  perhaps  too  much  on 
them,  and  not  enough  upon  ourselves,  as  if  our  safety  lay  in 
the  mere  frame-work  of  government  —  the  mere  presence  of 
a  charier — forgeliing  that  tyranny  can  house  itself  in  the 
fairest  temple  freedom  ever  built ;  forgeliing,  too,  tbat  when 
death  takes  the  spirit  it  leaves  the  body  behind  —  it  may  be,  to 
perish  by  swift  corruption,  but  still  left  behind,  not  a  muscle, 
nor  a  nerve,  nor  an  artery  removed.    Forming  a  just  estimate 
of  the  theory  and  praclice  of  our  institutions,  we  should  not 
betray  an  unbecoming  eagerness  after  foreign  opinion,  and 
should   be  better   able  to  discriminate  between  that   good 
opinion  from  abroad  entitled  to  regard,  and  that  which  ought 
to  be  dismissed  as  worthless.     How  puerile,  for  instance, 
how  like  a  boy's  hunger,  was  the  avidity  which  seized  upon 
certain  rhetorical  and   fantastic  flourishes  of  Lord  Byron's 
about  our    republic,  frequently   and    familiarly   quoted,   in 
entire  thoughtlessness  that  the  whole  career,  as  well  as  the 
productions  of  that  distinguished  poet,  betray  the  absolute 
confusion  in  his  mind  of  liberty  ana  licentiousness,  and  that 
his  love  of  any  foreign  government  was  a  weed  growing  from 
the  rank  soil  of  hatred  of  his  own. 
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A  well-poised  national  self-respect — the  just  medium 
between  timid  diffidence  and  arrogant  vanity  —  would  heal 
that  nervous,  painful  sensibility  to  British  censure,  or,  what 
was  still  more  offensive,  British  indifference.  If  England 
chose  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  kindred  race  in  America, 
this  might  be  a  reason  for  reciprocal  indifference,  but  never 
for  downright  complaint.  Sued  certainly  was  the  choice  of 
England  for  a  long  time,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
the  colonial  history,  the  revolutionary  history,  and  much  of 
the  history  of  what  has  since  transpired  between  the  two 
countries,  is  simply  the  history  of  that  ignorance.  The 
British  government  never  understood  the  character  or  the 
feelings  of  their  American  colonists,  —  a  want  of  knowledge 
which  became  more  apparent,  when  a  colonial  policy  was 
founded  upon  it ;  when,  from  the  stamp-act  down  to  the 
peace  of  1783,  George  III.  and  his  ministry  went  blundering 
on  together  in  the  dark,  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Without 
meaning  to  speak  unfeelingly  of  such  bodily  afflictions,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  government,  throughout 
that  whole  struggle,  was  prognostic  of  Lord  North's  blindness 
and  of  both  the  blindness  and  the  fatuity  of  the  poor  old  king. 

A  defective  national  self-respect,  which  is  quite  apt  to  be 
the  real  feeling  underneath  a  flashy,  showy,  talkative  na- 
tional vanity,  shows  itself  sometimes  among  us  by  a  nervous 
apprehension  of  a  danger  of  American  opinions  and  senti- 
ments sinking  into  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  British  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  This  is,  of  course,  really  very  incon- 
sistent—  an  exaggerated  self-importance  and  a  dread  of 
foreign  influence.  It  seems  to  betray  an  unworthy  distrust  of 
ourselves,  when  persons  declaim,  for  instance,  about  setting 
up  an  independent  American  literature  —  arraying  it  in  an 
unmeaning  contrast  with  British  literature.  If  we  were  dis- 
posed to  judge  harshly  of  this  way  of  talking,  which  may  be 
heard  occasionally,  it  might  be  looked  on  as  a  device  to 
secure  an  extrinsic  and  undue  consideration  for  the  least 
deserving  efforts  of  our  literature — flimsy  novels  and  rickety 
tragedies.  The  spirit  of  our  best  authors,  those  who  have 
done  most  for  our  literature,  utterly  repudiates  any  such  ap- 
pliances to  help  them  to  their  popularity.  In  this  respect, 
we  may  allude  to  Washington  Irving's  career  as  an  honorable 
and  instructive  example  of  American  authorship,  showing 
how  true  feeling  for  his  own  country  may  be  perfectly  recon- 
ciled with  good  feeling  to  the  old  country.    It  may  be  added, 
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that  never,  since  the  world  began,  has  there  ariaea  aliteratiire 
of  any  worth,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  hollow-hearted  jea- 
lousy. All  that  is  truly  great  in  letters,  as  indeed  in  every 
thing  else,  flows  forth  from  the  full  heart. 

But  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  divorce  ooiselves  from  the 
literature  of  the  mother  country,  how  utterly  vain  woald  be 
the  attempt !  What  scheme  of  prohibitory  duties  coald  shat 
out  the  works  of  the  mighty  minds  of  either  past  gpnerations 
or  the  present  ?  Besides,  we  read  the  same  Bible ;  with 
many,  the  same  prayers  are  in  use,  and  every  week  the  same 
sacred  songs  are  sounding  in  our  churches ;  and  who  is  aense^ 
less  enough  to  wish  it  otherwise  f  When,  for  instance,  the 
heaits  of  the  people  are  set  a-glow  with  the  music  of  Heber's 
noble  missionary  hymn,  what  a  burlesque  of  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence would  it  not  be,  were  any  one  to  seek  to  withhold 
It  from  the  American  churches,  because  the  effiision  of  a 
British  bishop!  The  fantastic  notions  of  an  independent 
American  literature  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  very  nature 
of  literature,  its  purport  and  its  aspirations.  As  if  poetry, 
or  philosophy,  or  any  form  of  words  that  wisdom  employs, 
were  a  fit  subject  of  political  rivalry ;  as  if  they  could  be 
confined  within  national  boundaries.  The  attempt  by  some 
indiscreet  partizans  of  our  youthful  literature  to  force  it  into 
this  unnatural  antagonist  attitude,  is  in  truth  as  irrational 
as  if  they  were  ambilbus  of  setting  up  independent 
American  science,  American  medicine,  or  American  theo- 
logy. Sucli  things  belong  to  a  region  of  truth  far  above 
all  partial  demarcations  ;  and  as  Jong  as  we  have  a  common 
language,  and  a  similarity  of  intellectual  habits,  resulting 
from  our  common  origin,  no  prejudice  will  prove  a  barrier 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  either  country  of 
whatever  is  truly  valuable  in  the  literature  of  the  other.  So 
let  it  freely  be,  if  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves,  if  we  cherish 
manly  and  vigorous  habits  of  thought  and  feeling — holding  a 
character  of  our  own. 

These  considerations  respecting  our  joint  literature  sug- 
gest that,  even  in  the  matter  of  language,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  avoid  the  opposite  errors  of  false  independence  and 
timid  servility  to  British  authority.  We  have  not  the  least  sym- 
pathy with  the  propensity  of  some  writers  to  coin  new  words, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  living  language  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  some  changes,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
language,  beipg  an  exponent  of  the  nation's  thoughts  and 
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feelings,  must  in  some  measure  vary  with  the  variations  of 
them.  Now,  when  we  are  charged  with  despoiling  our  great 
inheritance,  with  corrupting  the  English  language  with  what 
are  called  "  Americanisms^^^  we  have  this  to  allege  in  defence, 
that  sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  words  referred  to  this 
category  are  not  novelties  of  our  invention,  but  well  author- 
ized words  that  have  happened  to  fall  into  disuse  in  Eng- 
land. For  instance,  the  verb,  **  to  progress,^^  is  one  of  those 
foundlings  which  has  been  laid  at  our  door,  and  yet  the  latest 
British  lexicographer  (Richardson)  has  discovered  as  good 
paternity  for  it  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton :  we  ha>'e  met  with 
It  also  used  by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  Again,  the 
verb,  **  to  testy  ^  has  been  called  an  Americanism ;  well,  we 
are  willing  to  take  credit  for  it,  because  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
analogy  of  the  language,  and  it  is  justified  by  want  in  the 
language,  which  is  manifest  from  the  facility  of  its  introduc- 
tion, its  good  family  likeness  to  familiar  English  words,  and 
its  general  adoption  now  by  good  British  writers.  Some 
novelties  of  speech,  which  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  vindi- 
cate —  such  as  **  talentedy^  and  that  very  modern  and  clumsy 
combination  of  auxiliaries,  "  is  being^^^  and  "  toas  beingy^  and 
**  had  been  being"  and  "  will  be  being,"  and  "  would  have  been 
being"  etc.,  etc.,  appear  to  be  in  qQite  as  common  accepta- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  as  here.  We  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  indulge  in  any  licentiousness  in  the  manu- 
facture of  words,  and  equally  careful  should  we  be  to  pre- 
serve our  independence  of  any  illicit  fashions  of  speech  which 
chanced  to  be  in  use  in  England.  Otherwise  we  may  be 
importing  affectations,  and  vulgarisms,  and  provincialisms, 
for  we  may  be  allowed  modestly  to  hint  that,  it  is  not  all 
which  is  used  there  that  is  "  the  speech  that  Shakspeare 
spoke."  Thus  our  young  American  travellers  frequently 
come  home  from  England  with  that  peculiar  use  of  the 
adverb,  "  directly"  and  with  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
adjective,  ** nice"  in  both  cases  suffering  their  deference  to 
British  practice  to  mislead  them.* 

•  For  the  benefit  of  such  persons  we  subjoin  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  Eng- 
lish philologer  on  one  of  these  novelties.  He  is  speaking  of  the  rapidity  novr-u- 
days  in  tlie  changes  sometimes  of  the  senses  of  words;  "  That  stupid  modern 
Tulgarism,  by  which  we  use  the  word  nice  to  denote  almost  erery  mode  of  approba- 
tion for  almost  every  variety  of  quality,  and  from  sheer  poverty  of  thought,  or 
fear  of  saying  any  thing  definite,  wrap  up  every  thing  mdiscriminately  in  this 
characterless  domino,  speaking  in  the  same  breath  of  a  nice  cheesecake^  a  nice 
tragedy^  a  nice  oyster ^  a  nice  child,  a  nice  man,  a  nice  tree,  a  nice  sermon,  a  nice 
day,  a  nice  country  —  this  vulearism  has  already  taken  root  even  in  the  lowest 
classes,  and  one  hears  ploagh-bovs  talking  of  nic€  weather ,  and  sailors  of  a  nice 
sea  "  — Philological  Museum,  rol.  i.,  Cambridge. 
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We  have  spoken  of  a  well  constituted  Dational  self-respecV 
as  the  best  coatrolling  principle  of  our  feelings  towards  other 
nations,  and  especially  towards  one  like  Great  Britain,  with 
which  we  have  so  many  interests  and  associations  in  com- 
mon. What  are  the  elements  of  the  life  and  health  of  this 
self-respect  ?  The  consciousness  of  vigorous  national  honor 
and  national  Justice.  The  first  of  these  is  usually  active 
enough  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  pagan  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian ;  it  is  quick  to  proclaim  itself,  for  it  is  associated  with 
the  pride  and  pomp  and  circumstance  of  wari  and  can  talk 
*'  of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  (God  save  the  mark !)" 
National  justice  has  to  do  with  less  romantic  subjects — tne 
statute-book  and  the  ledger,  and  the  vulgar  calculations  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and  therefore  it  is  less  noisy  than  national 
honor,  and  sometimes  it  is  sluggish,  and,  now  and  then,  a 
drowsiness  or  even  a  lethargic  sleep  will  creep  over  it. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  points  in  which  we,  as 
a  people,  are  suffering  in  national  self-respect,  in  consequence 
of  an  inactivity,  temporary,  we  trust,  of  the  sense  of  national 
justice.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  discuss  either 
of  them,  but  a  brief  and  decided  opinion  is  demanded  on 
them  both. 

The  first  of  these  is  protection  to  the  foreign  author,  by 
legislative  sanction  to  ihc  principle  of  international  copyright. 
As  a  matter  of  justice,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  it.  Present  the  subject  to  any  honest, 
unsophisticated,  disinterested  man,  woman  or  child  —  is  it 
right,  is  it  just  or  proper,  or  reasonable,  or  reputable,  when 
an  author  produces  a  book,  which,  because  it  instructs  or 
delights  —  ministers  to  our  knowledge  or  to  our  innocent  and 
healthful  recreation  —  is  it  right  for  any  man  to  seize  upon 
a  copy  and  say,  **  there  is  profit  to  be  got  here  —  I  am  strong 
with  my  types  and  paper,  and  my  printing  presses,  and  my 
workmen,  and  the  foreign  author  is  helpless :  I  will  make 

his  labors  my  exclusive  gain,  by  the  right  of what  f  the 

right  of  barbaric  life,  the  right  of  the  strongest  and  the  first 
seizure.  I  have  paid  the  price  of  the  one  copy  of  the  foreign 
edition,  and  now  I  will  multiply  copies,  as  many  and  as  often 
as  I  please,  and  in  any  form  I  please,  and  the  author  shall 
not  touch  his  own  writings,  he  shall  not  have  a  wish  about 
them  except  at  my  pleasure  and  at  my  interest,  and  he 
ought  not,  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich,  to  betray  such  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  as  to  have  any  other  feeling,  save  that  of  pro- 
found gratitude  to  me  for  giving  circulation  to  his  works,  and 
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thus  spreading  his  fame,  a  possession  to  him  and  a  reversion 
to  bis  children."  It  is  not  our  intention  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion ;  we  are  only  stating  it.  Justice  would  be  done  if  our 
legislators  placed  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  rather  than  in  the  alle- 
gations of  interested  alarmists,  raising  the  cry  of  a  check 
on  the  diffusion  of  literature,  sacrifice  of  property,  distress  of 
mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  We  believe  the  international  copyright 
question  might  safely  be  settled  on  the  ground  of  justice 
sdone.     There  may,  no  doubt,  be  difficulties  in  some  of  the 

I)ractical  details ;  so  there  are  in  all  important  matters  of 
egislation.  Moreover,  without  relying  on  the  great  principle, 
that  though  there  may  be  temporary  or  local  embarrassment, 
true  justice  is  sure,  at  last,  to  work  out  an  expediency  of  its 
own  —  the  only  sure  and  true  expediency  —  without  taking 
that  into  consideration,  we  are  unable  to  entertain  any  doubt 
that  an  extension  of  copyright  security  to  British  authors 
would  be  found,  while  giving  them  a  just  remuneration,  to 
promote  also  the  interests  notonly  of  American  authors,  but  of 
the  American  re-publishers  themselves ;  and  by  the  promotion 
of  all  these  interests,  to  increase  instead  of  retarding  the  dif- 
fusion of  literature.  The  measure  is  dictated  alike  by  policy 
and  by  justice.* 

The  other  point,  which  at  present  touches  our  self-respect, 
is  the  necessity  of  adequate  legislation  to  raise  from  its  de- 
pression our  (state)  government  credit.  There  is  a  debtor 
and  creditor  relation  between  us  and  foreigners,  who  have 
largely  confided  in  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  forbear  question- 
ing the  inviolability  of  these  contracts ;  efficient  measures 
must  be  adopted  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  our  obligations, 
punctually  and  to  the  letter.  Heretofore  we  have  had  too 
much  pecuniary  accommodation  from  abroad ;  the  foreign 
capitalist,  tempted  by  higher  rates  of  interest  than  European 

*  The  subject  of  international  copyright  hat  been  latelj  broached  anew  by  Mr. 
Dickens  on  several  occasions,  during  his  present  tour  in  this  country.    In  his 

Eublic-d inner  speeches,  which  seem  to  have  opened  a  new  vein  of  his  talent,  he 
as  adverted  to  the  subject  with  a  manliness  and  directness  of  purpose  which  we 
regard  as  at  once  honorable  to  himself  and  expressive  of  his  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  his  hearers  to  appreciate  the  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  speak  of  it. 
In  some  few  quarters  we  have  observed  the  propriety  of  his  introducing  the  sub- 
ject on  such  occasions  questioned.  Surely  it  would  have  been  a  false  delicacy  for 
nim  to  be  silent  on  a  matter  on  which,  considering  the  American  circulation  of  his 
works,  he  is  more  entitled  to  speak  than  any  author  since  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Be- 
sides, the  most  captious  should  remember  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  addressing  his 
friends,  those  who  had  invited  him  to  meet  them  as  bis  friends  in  cordial  and 
unreserred  social  intereoone. 
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investments  yield,  has  been  so  ready  a  lender  as  to  tempt  us 
too  deeply  into  debt.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  reproach  him 
with  that,  or  to  vex  ourselves  with  unavailing  regrets.  The 
course  of  our  duty  is  plain.  We  must  learn  to  rely  more 
upon  ourselves,  and  under  no  circumstances  must  our  state 
governments  allow  the  creditors  to  suffer  in  the  least  portion 
of  what  they  have  trusted  to  us.  We  feel  well  assured  that 
there  are  the  will  and  the  ability  to  do  justice,  and  the 
only  embarrassment  we  apprehend  is  the  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  sudden  transition  from  a  long-continued  system  of 
loans  always  easily  obtained,  to  a  system  of  effective  taxation. 
American  credit  abroad  is  suffering  indeed  greatly,  by  the 
fact  that  the  public  faith  of  one  state  in  our  confederacy  is 
completely  collajysed.  Mississippi  seems  to  be  an  ill-omened 
name  in  monetary  history,  and  to  be  earning  as  bad  a  notoriety 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
when  the  famous  ** scheme"  was  beggaring  its  victims.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  even  there  a  different  policy 
must  be  adopted  before  long. 

It  was  our  intention,  before  closing  this  article,  to  have 
adverted  to  the  ecclesiastical  sympathies  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  the  sympathy 
between  the  Church  in  England  and  the  kindred  Church  in 
America  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  and  our  general  inquiry  has  already  proved  too 
prolific  in  topics.  That  sympathy  is  developing  itself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show,  that  in  God's  providence,  it  may  prove 
a  link  —  pure  and  strong — of  fraternal  feeling  between  the 
two  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  give  no  dissatisfac- 
tion to  any  other  denomination  of  Christians.  The  American 
Church  has,  both  by  its  constitution  and  practice,  been  so 
harmonized  with  our  popular  political  institutions,  as  to  enjoy 
an  unimpeachable  American  character,  and  therefore  can, 
without  suspicion,  cherish  an  affection  to  that  Church  to 
which  it  was  "indebted,  under  God,  for  its  first  foundation 
and  a  long  continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protection,"  (to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  American  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.)  The  postponement  of  American  episcopacy  till  after 
the  revolution,  may  be  regarded  now  as  a  providential  de- 
lay, for  otherwise  the  difficulty  would  have  been  greatly 
increased  of  arranging  that  ecclesiastical  independence,  which 
became  necessary  with  civil  independence.  The  whole 
eighteenth  century  was  a  feeble  era  of  the  Anglican  Church; 
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its  highest  and  holiest  character  had  become  too  subordinate 
to  its  character  as  a  mere  establishment.  The  omission  to 
consecrate  bishops  for  the  American  colonies,  was  a  piece  of 
political  craft;  a  matter  of  conciliation  to  the  dissenting  inte- 
rest in  Great  Britain.*  If,  instead  of  the  omission,  any  other 
consideration  of  mere  slate  policy  had  prevailed,  it  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  to  save  the  colonial  episcopate 
from  becoming  an  instrument  of  the  civil  government  alone. 
This  view  of  our  Church  history  receives  further  confirmation, 
from  the  recollection  that  Dr.  White,  at  the  period  of  Ameri^ 
can  independence,  was  a  very  rare  example  (in  Pennsylvania 
he  stood  alone)  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  America,  who  was  able  to  take  a  view  of  his  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  duties  large  enough  to  see  that  there  was  no  real 
conflict  between  them.  The  moderation  as  well  as  the 
staunch  patriotism,  of  that  venerated  man,  contributed  greatly, 
no  doubt,  to  dispel  all  lingering  prejudices  against  an  Ame- 
rican episcopate.  There  are,  at  the  present  day,  signs  of  a 
deepening  sympathy  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
Churches ;  it  is  a  feeling,  which  cannot  on  either  side  be  per- 
verted to  any  ulterior  purposes,  and  which  may  serve  to 
chasten  asperities  springing  from  other  and  secular  sources. 
A  just  and  honorable  friendship  between  the  two  nations  may 
thus  be  imperceptibly  cemented  by  sacred  influences.  A 
recent  manifestation  of  this  feeling  has  been  given  in  the  cor- 
dial British  welcome  of  an  American  bishop  visiting  Eng- 
land, under  somewhat  novel  circumstances,  since  the  repeal 
of  the  disabling  clause,  respecting  American  clergy,  in  the 
act  of  parliament. 

One  consideration  remains  of  this  subject,  which  has,  by  its 
intrinsic  interest,  expanded  under  our  hands.  Great  as  is 
the  difference  between  the  political  systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  a  comprehensive  'and  candid  spirit 
will  discover  this  all-important  resemblance  —  that  we  two 
nations,  more  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  king- 
doms or  republics,  are  charged  with  the  guardianship  of  con- 
stitutionalfrccdonij  the  only  freedom  which  has  been  other  than 

♦  See  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  Stales,  p.  71,  (second  edition,)  where  he  states,  that  "the  forces  of  the 
different  denominations  of  dissenters  —  with  the  exception  of  the  people  called 
Quakers — were  concentrated  in  a  committee  in  London,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  member  of  that  committee  in  Elnsland  in  1771  and  1772,  and 
knew  that  he  had  free  access  to  the  ministry.  The  impression-then  received, 
was  its  being  an  object  of  goTemment  to  avoid  anythingof  a  religious  nature, 
which  might  set  the  disientersin  a  political  opposition.  They  bad  great  influ- 
ence in  elections  to  parliament.'* 
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a  curse  to  mankind  —  the  union  of  liberty  and  law.  This  is 
the  destiny  of  the  Saxon  race  wherever  it  is  gathered  into 
political  societies ;  this  is  the  sacred  trust  comntiitted 
to  both  nations,  the  solemn  duty  resting  upon  us  both,  the 
thought  of  which  causes  the  variations  in  our  modes  of  govern- 
ment to  sink  almost  into  insigni6cance.  The  duty  is  to  be  dis- 
charged by  England  and  America,  in  their  appropriate  forms 
of  action,  and  the  respective  spaces  of  their  dominion. 
The  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both ;  for  England  sending 
forth  old  British  rights  to  the  regions  of  her  colonial  empire, 
wherever  the  voice  of  the  sea  is  heard ;  and  America,  spread- 
ing the  same  rights,  expanded  into  republicanism,  over  the 
vast  tcrritoriesof  the  western  continent.  The  sublime  sense 
of  duty  should  bring  with  it  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  consideration  —  mutual  sympathy.  It  should  chasten 
the  temper  of  mutual  crimination.i  It  ought  to  teach 
England  not  to  judge  too  harshly  occasions  of  popular  turbu- 
lence, remembering  that  the  annals  of  at  least  a  hundred 
years  of  her  history,  since  the  conquest,  are  red  with  the 
bloody  records  of  civil  war.  England's  illustrious  living 
poet,  the  great  philosophic  and  moral  poet  of  our  age,  has 
taught  that  the  love  of  freedom  should  not  despond,  because, 
from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  even  genuine  freedom 
maybe  abused,  —  that  we  may  expect  that  "the  flood  of 
freedom  will  often  be  roused  to  a  mood  which  spurns  the 
check  of  salutary  bands."  This  lesson  of  hope  will  be 
observed  in  some  lines  suggested  by  occurrences  in  our 
country  —  an  unpublished  sonnet  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's, 
written  about  two  years  ago,  which  we  are  happy  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  make  public  by  an  appropriate  introduction 
into  this  article.  We  need  not  comment  upon  it  farther  than  by 
remarking  how  characteristic  it  is  of  the  writer — how  illus- 
trative of  the  love  which  assuredly  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
every  truly  great  poet ;  first,  there  is  the  free  utterance  of  a 
painful  emotion,  the  solicitude  that  liberty  may  be  degenerat- 
ing here  into  licentiousness,  and  then  the  rallying  from  this 
depression  by  virtue  of  his  wonted  faithfulness  and  hopefulness: 

COMPOSED    ON    READING    AN    ACCOUNT   OP    MISDOINGS   IN    PARTS    OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES   OF   AMERICA. 

Men  of  the  western  world  !  in  fate's  dark  book, 
Whence  this  opprobrious  leaf  of  dire  portent  t 
Think  ye,  your  British  ancestors  forsook 
Their  narrow  isle,  for  outrage  provident  ? 
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Think  ye,  they  fled  restraints  they  ill  could  brook. 

To  give  in  their  descendants  fireer  vent 

And  wider  range  to  passions  turbulent. 

To  mutual  tyranny  a  deadlier  look  1 

**  Nay/'  said  a  voice  more  soil  than  zephyr's  breath, 

"  Dive  through  the  stormy  siuiace  of  the  flood 

To  the  great  current  flov^ing  underneath ; 

Think  on  the  countless  springs  of  silent  good ; 

So  shall  the  truth  be  known  and  understood, 

And  thy  grieved  spirit  brighten,  strong  in  faith." 

The  sense  of  duty,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  should  teach 
us,  the  young  nation,  standing  too  upon  the  vantage-ground, 
as  we  regard  it,  of  our  republican  system,  that  it  is  magnani- 
mous, that  it  is  an  impulse  of  filial  piety  to  remember  that, 
from  the  ancient  days  of  Saxon  Alfred,  the  battles  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  have  been  fought  on  that  little  island,  and 
that  now  the  memory  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  is  the 
crown  of  glory  covering  the  brow  of  Britain.  Yes  !  for  more 
than  ten  centuries,  the  tide  of  popular  rights  has  been  flowing 
onward,  and  no  hand  can  stay  the  flood,  but  the  hand  of  Him 
who  bids  the  native  love  of  freedom  gush  from  the  secret 
springs  in  the  human  heart.  But  it  ill  becomes  any  of  us  to  hope 
that  that  flood  may  be  suddenly  lashed  into  the  heavin^s  of  a 
tempestuous  sea  by  theinfuriate  zeal  of  radicali8m,or  socialism, 
or  chartism.  The  man  who  hopes  so  has  studied  the  history 
of  civic  liberty  to  little  purpose ;  such  is  not  the  help  for  the 
cause  of  human  happiness.  How  could  the  work  of  many 
generations  be  given  up  to  the  rash  hands  of  pride,  and  igno- 
rance, and  licentiousness,  without  the  most  fearful  havoc ! 
It  would  have  been  a  grievous  thing  —  grievous  even  to  the 
descendants  of  the  British  race  separated  by  the  Atlantic, — 
if  in  any  of  the  wars  of  Britain,  her  continental  enemies  had 
desecrated,  by  their  hostile  presence,  a  land  venerable  to  all 
who  use  the  English  language,  or  live  in  the  security  of 
English  law  in  any  region  of  the  earth, — a  land  venerable 
as  the  burial-place  of  Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton ;  of  Bacon  and  Newton ;  of  Hampden,  and  Sidney, 
and  Penn  ;  of  Chatham  and  Burke  ;  of  Hooker,  and  Baxter, 
and  Leighton,  and  Berkley,  and  the  long  list  of  her  illustrious 
divines ;  and  venerable,  too,  as  the  land  where  the  ashes  of 
Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  the  noble  army  of 
martvrs  in  her  Church,  were  strown.  What  American 
could  have  beard  without  sorrow,  if  the  foot  of  the  invader 
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had  profaned  the  ancient  Abbey,  where,  for  centuries,  has  been 
gathered  the  dust  of  heroes  and  poets,  in  whose  fame  we  have 
a  joint  inheritance;  —  if  the  strange  speech  of  a  foreign  sol- 
diery had  echoed  within  that  cathedral,  whose  vast  dome  rises 
over  the  metropolis,  as  if  silently  proclaiming  and  preserving 
the  fellowship  between  earth  and  sky ; — or  if  the  soldier's  un- 
sparing hand  had  assaulted  the  studious  citadels  of  England's 
ancient  universities !  What  an  emotion  would  have  been 
awakened  in  this  country,  if  the  enormities  perpetrated  by 
the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  had  been  witnessed  in 
Britain,  the  land  of  our  fathers,  —  if,  for  instance,  Massena's 
soldiery,  who  made  havoc  of  the  convents  of  Alcoba9a  and 
Batalha,  mutilating  and  destroying  the  sacred  things,  and 
rifling  the  tombs  in  those  ancient  and  venerable  burial-places 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  had  burst,  infuriated  with  an  ancient 
and  high-wrought  national  antipathy,  into  the  solemn  pre- 
cincts of  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's !  How  much  more 
lamentable  would  it  be,  if  violence  were  done  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  popular  and  domestic  violence,  —  if  the  British 
Church,  planted  perhaps  by  an  apostle's  hands,  well  nigh  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  British  constitution,  a  few  cen- 
turies younger,  were  assailed  by  the  reckless  frenzy  of  revo- 
lution. The  course  of  constitutional  liberty  has  been  slow,  and 
laborious,  and  gradual,  like  the  course  of  nature,  for  it  has  been 
controlled  by  the  rule  of  Providence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race.  But  if  that  course  were  precipitated,  and  the 
institutions  of  England  suddenly  driven  from  their  ancient 
moorings,  the  powers  of  evil  might  rise  to  a  dominion  over 
the  powers  of  good  ;  and,  when  such  imaginings  come  to  our 
minds,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  echo,  from  the  distant  coast  of 
our  republic,  the  words  of  an  eloquent  living  English  divine, 
exclaiming  —  "  What  a  ghastly  crash  would  it  be,  sounding 
to  the  uttermost  shore  of  the  universe,  if  England,  with  her 
thousand  crowns  of  glory,  and  with  the  Church  of  God  in  her 
heart,  were  to  fall  down  into  hell  !"♦ 

While  the  nation  of  England  and  our  own  endure,  they 
have,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  diflerences,  political  and  social, 
an  unity  in  the  solemn  guardianship  of  constitutional  freedom. 
They  are  ennobled  by  many  of  the  same  ancestral  memories, 
associated  by  the  same  language  and  literature,  and  the  same 

♦  "  T%«  Victory  of  Faiths  and  other  Sermons,"  by  Julius  Charlii  HitB, 
(Cambridge,  1840,)  an  author,  whom  we  hope  in  our  next  number  to  makfi  oar 
readers  better  acquainted  with. 
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sympathies  ia  the  Church,  and  encouraged  by  the  same  hopes 
of  civilization.  Remembering  bow  much  there  is  in  common, 
one  paramount  duty,  which  belongs  to  us  both,  should 
give  us  one  heart,  strong  in  the  same  hope  and  the  same 
faith,  expressed  in  language  which  we  may  share,  that — 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom  —  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  "  with  pomp  of  waters,  un withstood," 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands  — 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bog^  and  sands 
Should  perish ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  : 
,  We  must  he  fret  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakspeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.  —  In  every  thing  toe  are  sprung 
Of  Earth*  sfrst  blood,  have  tides  manifold,**^ 


Art.  VT. — Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners^  Customs  and 
Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians.  By  Georgb 
Catlin.  Written  during  eight  years'  travel  amongst  the 
wildest  tribes  of  Indians  in  North  America,  in  1832,  33, 
34,  35,  36,  37,  38  and  39.  With  four  hundred  illustrations, 
carefully  engraved  from  his  original  paintings.  New  York : 
1841.     Wiley  and  Putnam.    2  vols.  8vo. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  in  the  last  number  o^ 
our  journal,  of  a  fuller  notice  of  the  work  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  gone  through  these  vol- 
umes with  some  care.  The  scenes  and  subjects  of  which 
the  author  treats,  and  the  extensive  field  for  further  thought 
and  inquiry  which  he  opens,  render  them  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  the  American  reader.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Indian 
Gallery,  and  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Catlin,  directed  public  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects,  in  this  and  the  neighboring  cities. 
These  sources  of  instruction  being  now  transferred  to  Europe, 

•  WoaoswoBTB'i  Miies  of  "  Sanmtt  DtdicaUi  U  lAbsrUf.'* 
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are  no  longer  accessible  to  us  ;  but  the  present  volumes  will 
in  a  great  measure  make  up  for  the  loss,  by  diffusing  more 
widely,  though  less  vividly,  an  acquaintance  with  the  existing 
representatives  of  the  primitive  people  of  this  continent,  and 
thereby  serve  to  excite,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  warmer  interest 
in  their  concerns,  which  are  so  greatly  affected  for  good  or 
for  evil  by  the  proximity  of  a  civilized  nation  of  a  different  race. 
The  narrative  and  descriptions  are  drawn  from  letters  and 
notes  written  on  the  very  spot  of  observation,  when   impres- 
sions were  yet  fresh,  and  are  said  by  the  author  to  be  hastily 
compiled  ;  a  more  attentive  revisal  would  have  insured  a 
stricter  arrangement,  and  the  insertion  of  dates,  which  are 
wanting  throughout,   and  prevented   some  embarrassment 
to  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  go  with   the  traveller  both   in 
place  and  time.     The  first  letter  of  the  series  which  makes 
up  the  volumes,  is  but  an  introduction,  containing  some  plea- 
sing notices   of   the  author's   early  life.     He  was  born  at 
Wyoming, — a  name  which  rings  in  the  heart  and  ear  like 
the  stricken  chord  of  a  harp,  —  and  it  is  an  engaging  thought 
that  one  born  in  a  spot  so  recently  the  scene  of  the  unsparing 
fury  of  Indian  massacre,  should,  at  no  distant  period,  pass 
$ome  of  his  happiest  hours  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian 
cvHi'itry,  and,  after  the  observation  and  study  of  years,  prove 
1:^*  warm  fiicnd  and  advocate  of  the  Indian.       Abandoning 
^.irly  lljo  profession    of  the  law,   Mr.  Catlin    repaired    to 
7*::Lidelphia,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  painter's  art.     The 
siic:  of  some  Indian  chiefs  on  their  way  to  Washington,  with 
iif  ir  stnight  limbs  and  fine  forms  set  off  with  all  the  savagery 
■    .icvvraiion,  was  an  impulse  not  to  be  resisted,  and  Mr. 
'  •.■•.:i''s  thoughts  and  steps  soon  turned  towards  the  native 
...•>  :i  :nosc  lords  of  the  river  and  the  prairie. 

,.  :lis  Nos.  2  to  9,  inclusive,  all  purport  to  be  from  the 

n^.       .'  •.'::o  Yellow  Stone,  where  the  American  Fur  Com- 

-    .'  J.  strong  port  and  trading  station — Nos.  10  to  22, 

.\:  Mamlan  village,  two  hundred  miles  below  the 

..    ^   .'.c  —  Nos.  23,  24,25,  from  the  Minataree  and 

....!  villages,  not  far  from   the  principal  village  of 

:  ^      Aiid  it  is  not  until  the  reader  reaches  letter 

:    ::.:ULh  of  the  Teton,  that  he  becomes  aware 

,      -.>  Mrlicr  station  and  scene  of  Mr.  Catlin's 

-^ :   jAUcssof  the  stream  had  protracted  the 

,^^_--  -.  *,..i:::boat  to  the  station  at  the  Yellow  Stone, 
\:?w --  i^^'iil  at  the   Puncah  village,  and    of  Mn 
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Catlin's  diligent  use  of  the  pencil  for  some  time  amongst  the 
Sioux  at  the  Fur  Company's  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teton 
river.  Spite  of  the  erratic  character  of  the  narrative,  the 
reader  finds  himself  agreeably  led  on  through  these  pages 
and  plates,  and  gathers  by  the  way  much  interesting  informa- 
tion of  these  wide  regions,  and  of  the  tribes  that  ran^  over  them. 

The  second  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  hospitable  recep- 
tion of  the  traveller  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Fur  Company's  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone.  A 
bastion  of  the  fort  is  assigned  for  his  painting  room,  parties  of 
Crows,  Blackfeet,  Ojibbeways,  Assineboins,  and  Knisteneaux, 
with  their  women,  children,  horses,  and  dogs,  are  encamped 
around,  and  afibrd  ample  scope  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
artist's  favorite  objects.  Inspired  rather  than  hindered  by  the 
wild  sports  of  the  prairie,  be  hunts,  paints,  and  writes  with 
an  unabating  buoyancy  of  feeling. 

The  chiefs  present  themselves  for  their  portraits,  clad  in 
their  richest  furs  and  skins,  with  their  weapons  of  war  and  of 
the  chase,  and  some  with  their  medicine  oags.  This  name 
is  derived  through  the  French  traders.  More  correctly,  it 
should  be  translated,  a  mystery  bag.  This  term,  mystery,  is 
applied  by  the  Indians  to  any  object  producing  enects  be- 
yond their  experience  or  comprehension,  and  to  men  exer- 
cising strange  arts  or  exhibitmg  extraordinary  powers.  In 
the  mystery  bag  is  supposed  to  exist  a  charm  of  protection 
against  danger,  or  of  relief  in  sickness.  And  so  far  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  who,  amongst  the 
Indians,  deal  largely  in  conjurations.  Among  the  tribes  where 
the  influence  of  the  whites  is  not  yet  fully  felt,  every  Indian, 
after  a  certain  age,  has  his  mystery  or  medicine ;  and,  to 
propitiate  the  favor  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  its  inherent 
powers,  gifts  are  made,  feasts  celebrated,  and  sacrifices  of 
dogs  or  horses  offered ;  sometimes  horses  are  turned  loose  on 
the  prairie,  thenceforward  to  range  uncaught. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  curious  and  important  article  is  insti- 
tuted, is  this :  a  boy  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  is  said 
to  be  making  or  '  forming  his  medicine/  when  he  wanders  away 
from  his  father's  lodge,  and  absents  himself  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  even  four  or  five  days,  lying  on  the  ground  in 
some  remote  or  secluded  spot,  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  fasting 
the  whole  time.  During  this  period  of  peril  and  abstinence,  when 
he  &lls  asleep,  the  first  animal,  bird,  or  reptile  of  which  he  dreams, 
(or  pretends  to  have  dreamed,  perhaps,)  he  coosiden  the  Great 
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Spirit  has  dcsiipiatecl  for  his  mysterious  protector  through  life.  He 
tLion  returns  home  to  liis  father's  lodge  and  relates  his  success,  and 
after  allaying  his  thirst  and  satisfying  his  appetite,  he  sallies  forth 
with  weapons  or  traps,  until  he  can  procure  the  animal  or  bird,  the 
skin  of  wliich  he  preser\'es  entire,  and  ornaments  it  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  and  carries  it  with  him  through  life  for  *  good  luck,'  as 
he  calls  it,  as  his  strength  in  battle,  and  in  death,  his  guardian  spirit, 
that  is  buried  with  him,  and  which  is  to  conduct  him  safe  to  the 
beautiful  huntins:  c^rounds  which  he  contemplates  in  the  \^orld  to 
come."  —  pp.  36,  37. 

This  ceremony  of  institution  can  never  be  repeated.  The 
loss  of  it  in  battle,  incurs  a  loss  of  reputation  which  can  be 
recoverod  only  by  the  death  of  an  enemy,  and  making  prize 
of  his  medicine  bag. 

Mr.  Callin  was  at  no  time  able  to  buy  a  medicine  bag  at 
any  price,  and  even  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  influence  of 
their  wliiie  neighbors  has  induced  the  Indians  to  lay  them 
aside,  do  they  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  way  than  burying 
::  ::'.  >omo  secret  spot. 

Tho  Rlackfcet  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 

:-'bc<  of  the  west.     They  occupy  the  country  from  the  sour- 

jv<  ."f  ir:e  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  they  are  in 

ij:'>cr  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand.     They  arc  of  a  strong 

rt  !'c  .i:i  wear  dresses  and  Icggins  of  a  dark  color.     The 

'-•  ^*<  :\:.".ul  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellow  Stone  to 

-    A.v*v  MvH'.ntains;  their  numbers  do  not  exceed  seven 

.s^!".  ?::!  ilu\v  are  of  like  temper  and  habits  with  the 

^    .  N  .- '.  '^  :'::  wlioiii  they  are  at  perpetual  enmity,  and  be- 

■  ^  ^  •  .<;;   <.::vrior  numbers  it  is  probable  that  both  their 

•L'.::r.    ../.    '-'.:  -':i  will  shortly  disappear.     In  person   they 

^-.    •   .    .  •.:  ,i"  r.:x^  iipures,  and  distinguished  oy  beautiful 

^  ..;     '-•ss.'>.     ri'iO   IMackfeet   count  one  out  of  five  as 

-j^"  -^,  \  ':'u'  ".c  Crows,  Minatarees,  Puncahs,  and  some 

:?!rr    ' -  ■-    '    v-i'/.ko   tribes,   from   their    repeated   losses 

•     .'  ;  I  ":ir  less  proportion  of  fighting 'men.     The 

-^        ,   '    :\.i:c:.  Crows,  Assineboins,  and  Sioux,  are  of 

.,^^     ...     '-ijir.vied  of  pine  poles  twenty-five  feet  in 

-^—     ^  _->.    -. •  -  ;:vssed  buffalo  skins,  and  with  an  open- 

::i  ^   -  >.:-■.:  -'^''  1*2:1'^  ^"^^  affording  a  vent  for  the 

-r-.,     ".       •  7i  iV:  ii>irnguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 

\  -■  ■   -    ~_  -_.-:  r  ::-:5sed  to  the  whiteness  of  linen,  and 

^'"■^         — T-7--   --     :r:  _  .-.'e  ;-;lls  and  paintings.     Mr.  Catlin 

P"  ^^._     -L3-::r    vciv  -iciure  of  the  breaking  up  of  an 

bau 
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*'  Whilst  ascending  the  river  to  this  place,  I  saw  an  encampment 
of  Sioux,  consisting  of  six  hundred  of  these  lodges,  struck,  and  all 
things  packed  and  on  the  move  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  chief 
sends  his  runners  or  criers  (for  such  all  chiefs  keep  in  their  em- 
ployment) through  the  village  a  few  hours  before  they  are  to  start, 
announcing  his  determination  to  move,  and  the  hour  fixed  upon,  and 
the  necessary  precautions  are  in  the  meantime  making,  and  at  the 
time  announced  the  lodge  of  the  chief  is  seen  flapping  in  the  wind, 
a  part  of  the  poles  beine  taken  out  from  under  it ;  this  is  the  signal, 
and  in  one  mmute,  six  hundred  of  them,  (on  a  level  and  beautiful 
prairie,)  which  before  had  been  strained  tight]  and  fixed,  were  seen 
waving  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  in  one  minute  more  all  were 
flat  upon  the  ground.  Their  horses  and  dogs,  of  which  they  had  a 
vast  number,  had  all  been  secured  on  the  spot  in  readiness,  and 
each  one  was  speedily  loaded  with  the  burthen  allotted  to  it,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  the  grand  procession. 

"  For  this  strange  cavalcade,  preparation  is  made  in  the  following 
manner :  The  poles  of  a  lodge  are  divided  into  two  bunches,  and 
the  little  ends  of  each  bunch  fastened  on  the  shoulders  or  withers 
of  a  horse,  leaving  the  butt  ends  to  drag  behind  on  the  ground 
on  either  side.  Just  behind  the  hoi-se  a  brace  or  pole  is  tied  across, 
which  keeps  the  poles  in  their  respective  places,  and  then  upon 
that  and  the  poles  behind  the  horse,  is  placed  the  lodge  or  tent, 
which  is  rolled  up,  and  also  numerous  other  articles  of  household 
and  domestic  furniture,  and  on  the  top  of  all,  two,  three,  and  even 
(sometimes)  four  women  and  children.  Each  one  of  the  horses  has 
a  conductress,  who  sometimes  walks  before  and  leads  it,  with  a  tre- 
mendous pack  upon  her  own  back,  and  at  others  she  sits  astride  of 
the  back,  with  a  child  perhaps  at  her  breast,  and  another  astride  of 
the  horse's  back  behind  her,  clinging  to  her  waist  with  one  arm, 
while  it  afiectionately  embraces  a  sneaking  dog-pup  in  the  other. 

'*  In  this  way,  five  or  six  hundred  wigwams,  with  all  their  furni- 
ture, may  be  seen  drawn  out  for  miles,  creeping  over  the  grass- 
covered  plain  of  the  country,  and  three  times  that  number  of  men  on 
good  horses  strolling  along  in  front  or  on  the  flank;  and,  in  some  tribes, 
m  the  rear  of  this  heterogeneous  caravan,  at  least  five  times  that 
number  of  dogs,  which  fall  into  the  rank  and  follow  in  the  train  and 
company  of  the  women."  —  Vol.  i.,p.  44.  To  the  dogs,  also,  are 
frequently  attached  a  frame  of  poles  bearing  lighter  burthens. 

The  art  of  dressing  skins  is  borrowed  from  the  hunter 
race.  In  their  skill,  the  Crows  surpass  civilized  life.  That 
the  hair  may  be  removed  more  eflfectually,  the  skins  are  im- 
mersed in  a  ley  of  ashes,  and  are  then  stretched  and  pinned 
upon  the  ground,  and  are  scraped,  beaten,  and  rendered  soft, 
and  are  submitted  1^  the  further  process  of  smoking.  Skins, 
thus  prepared,  may  be  wet  again  and  again  and  not  lose  their 
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floaness  aod  pliability.  <<  The  Crows/*  says  Mr.  Gatliii«  «^  ara 
as  handsome  and  as  well  formed  meo  as  can  be  seen  in  anj 
part  of  ibe  world.  Members  of  tbe  fur  companies  who  hava 
traded  with  them  for  years,  represent  them  as  men  *  of  a  high 
sense  cf  honor,  and  being  fearless  and  prond»  as  qaick  to  r^ 
taliate  and  punish.' "  These  northwestern  triE>es  are  mnaifat- 
ble  for  full  and  luxuriant  heads  of  hair,  the  giowth  of  which 
they  encourage  by  the  application  of  bears  grease.  The 
Crows  are  pre-eminent  in  these  honors  of  the  head ;  whea  anr 
rolled  and  allowed  to  float  freely,  the  hair  swept  the  grass  as 
they  walked,  *'  black  and  shining  as  a  raven's  winff." 

The  Blackfeet  resent  the  intrusion  of  banters  and  trappers 
within  their  bounds,  which  abound  with  bnfialo  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  and  have  repeatedly  warned  the  Fur  Company 
against  sending  in  their  men.  Fifleen  to  twenty  trappers  IsA 
yearly,  victims  to  their  own  cupidity,  or  the  sanguinary  dispo- 
sition of  tbe  Indian,  accordingly  as  one  may  choose  to  read  il* 
The  other  parties  at  the  fort  were  of  the  iLnisteneaaz,  a  tribe 
three  ihousand  in  number,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  in  perpetual  warfare  with  the  Blackfeet;  tbe  Asn- 
neboins,  numbering  seven  thousand,  and  the  Ojibbeways  six 
thousand,  in  a  northeast  direction  from  the  fort,  and  extending 
into  the  British  possessions  as  far  as  Lake  Winnepeg.  These 
tribes  carry  on  trade  principally  at  the  stations  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  whose  influence  happily  preserves 
friendly  relations  between  them.  The  Ojibbeways  are,  our 
author  thinks,  from  similarity  of  language,  of  the  Cbippeway 
tribe,  although  they  have  no  knowledge  of  them  or  of  the  time 
which  put  such  a  distance  between  the  two  people.  The 
Assineboins,  from  personal  appearance  and  language,  he 
judges  to  be  a  branch  of  the  JDahcota  or  Sioux.  In  later 
pages  of  this  work,  Mr.  Catlin  traces  the  resemblance  of  far 
distant  tribes.  All  facts  are  interesting  which  link  together 
the  separate  branches  of  one  race,  spread  from  the  frosen 
north  to  the  plains  of  Mexico,  and  who  for  so  many  centuries 
remained  an  unknown  world  to  the  people  of  the  old  conti- 
nent. 

The  Ojibbeway  chief,  sitting  for  his  portrait,  may  serve 
for  a  general  representation  ofother  Indians  on  a  like  occa- 
sion. 

«  The  chief  of  that  part  of  the  Ojibbeway  tibe  who  inhabit  these 
northern  regions,  and  whose  name  is  Sba-co-pay,  (die  Six,)  is  m 
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man  of  large  size,  with  dignity  of  manner,  and  pride  and  vanity  juat 
about  in  proportion  to  bis  bulk.  He  sat  for  bus  portrait  in  a  most 
beautiful  dress,  fringed  with  scalp-locks  in  profusion,  which  he  had 
scalped  in  his  early  life  from  his  enemies'  heads,  and  now  wears  as 
proud  trophies  and  proofs  of  what  his  arm  has  accomplished  in  bat- 
tles with  his  enemies.  His  shirt  of  buckskin  is  beautifully  embroi- 
dered and  painted  in  curious  hieroglyphics,  the  history  of  his  battles 
and  charts  of  his  life.  This,  and  also  each  and  eveiy  article  of  his 
varied  dress,  had  been  manufactured  by  his  wives,  of  which  he  had 
several,  and  one,  though  not  the  most  agreeable,  is  seen  represented 
by  his  side."  —  p.  58. 

On  quitting  the  fort  at  the  Yellow  Stone,  Mn  Catlin  de- 
scended the  river  in  a  canoe  hollowed  and  shaped  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  accompanied  by  a  French  voyageur  and 
a  Yankee  hunter.  The  passage  was  diversified  with  sufficient 
incidents  ■*— the  falling  in  with  a  large  party  of  friendly  Assine- 
boins ;  —  all  but  an  encounter  with  a  grizly  bear  and  her  cubs, 
which,  during  their  night  encampment  upon  the  shore,  rifled 
the  edible  contents  of  their  canoe,  and  was  found  at  day-dawn 
seated  on  her  haunches,  the  harmless  watcher  of  the  sleepers, 
proving  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  the  Indian,  **  that  man  lying 
down,  is  medicine  to  the  grizly  bear ;"  —  a  yet  more  hazard- 
ous intrusion,  when,  landing  in  pursuit  of  ^me,  Catlin  found 
himself  close  upon  a  war  party  of  the  Ricnaras,  lying  in  wait 
for  the  Mandans.  The  scenery  of  the  river  was  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  and  the  banks  and  border-grounds  of  the  smaller 
streams  showed  a  very  wilderness  of  flowers  and  wild  fruits. 
Amongst  the  last,  the  buflalo-busb,  (shepperdia,)  loaded  with 
fruit  of  the  size  of  the  currant,  not  unlike  in  taste  or  color,  and 
when  touched  by  the  autumn  frosts,  of  an  agreeable  sweet- 
ness and  flavor.  Here  we  would  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pages  and  plates  of  Mr.  Catlin.  The  habit  of  regard- 
ing objects  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  gives  a  vivid  force 
to  his  descriptions ;  and  an  eye  and  taste  exercised  in  bill 
and  river  scenery  will  find  little  difficulty  in  filling  up  and 
coloring  the  outlines  into  no  faint  image  of  the  actual  land- 
scape. 

Mr.  Catlin  landed  at  the  Mandan  village  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  Yellow  Stone;  here  he  met  Mr.  Kip,  of  the 
American  Fur  Company ;  this  place  is  two  hundred  miles 
below  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  eighteen  hundred  miles  above 
St.  Louis.  The  Mandans,  or  People  of  the  Pheasants,  are  two 
thousand  in  number.    They  have  an  upper  and  lower  viUagOi 
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•i     :■.  >    rii\   :r.  :he  banks  of  the  river.     The  lower,  or 

■\.j.^.  15  built  on  a  promontory,  with  banks  forty 

:.^-:.  '.vith  a  strong  stockade  on  the  land  side. 

..  ,:s  i:e  torraed  with  upright  timbers,  rising  from 

:  i  T  : f  :brtv  to  sixtv  feet  m  diameter,  two  feet  below 

:t    "^  ■  .L-:  .:  '.-le  ground;  from  this  w*all,  poles,  inclining  to 

'■:-:.    i.e   .raced   together,  and  laid  over  with  wiuow 

vitL  •.-*  L-.ic  :he3  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth,  and 

*-:    ■: .    I  rL\i:i.ng  of  tough  clay,  which  dries  and  becomes 

.•  ».■•■■.:>  .'  :he  weather.     These  roofs  are  the  favorite 

t^:  ::-j   .nhabiianis,  especially  on  days  of  games  and 

\  .\  ..V  ,v'::ie  village  is  an  open  area  of  one  hundred 
.,.       .'     t^--:  .::a:neter.     A  large  vessel,  like  a  hogshead, 
.•I  i.u     >,   'i::  ciiiKv,  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  area ;  in  this 
1-:     '-—  >;wta  -iioir  mi^st  sacred  svmbols.     On  one  side  is  the 
,.>*^:^.     i  :nt\:iciiio  lodge,  in  which  the  great  annual  cere- 
.V  i.iv  >    I   iw  -laiion  are  celebrated.     On  a  level  prairie,  just 
.««.  -^    I  '>!^'  viiUtL^e,  scind  the  scaffolds  on  which  tne  bodies  of 
^.     ......  lit'  >t'[.'araitly  laid.     The  following  are  the  prepa- 

•....>    .1    tic  '.ast  uUhIc: 

^  *«  .!c«ii  I  pontv^n  dies  in  the  Mandan  yillage,  and  the  cus- 
....  .  ^  .!v  ^s  iiK)  ov'iulolonco  are  paid  to  his  remains,  and  the  body 
K  .^^  i        -^   v>f   iitiiv.  painted,  oiled,  feasted,  and  supplied  with 

.1*1.   >4ho!d.  pipe  and  tobacco,    knife,  flint  and  steel, 

..N.  .^   I*   asr  bim  a  few  days  on  the  journey  which  he  is  to 

i>ii   Millilo-skin,  just  taken  from  the  animal's  back,  is 

.  ..  u.   :jio  UkIv,  and  tightly  bound   and  wound   with 

•  w.       V-  'u^m  hoad  to  foot    Then  other  robes  are  soaked 

■y  V   ii  o  viuite  sofl  and  elastic,  which  are  also  bandaged 

«     X  K.>    tt  'iie  same  manner,  and  tied  fast  with  thongs,  so 

..V    ■:«.   ill  toil  of  the  air  from  all  parts  of  the  body.    There 

«  N^-({K>id  erected  for  it,  constructed  of  four  upright 

.^■iv;i  '.iitiii  human  hands  can  reach;  and,  on  the  tops 

.  ..  ;    'vue^  p^uKsing  round  from  one  post  to  the  others, 

•  .vi  .'t'  willow  rods,  just  strong  enough  to  support 


V 
-  \ 


»  ^  »     .fc. 


»   ■  V 


a1  u[vn  them  on  its  back,  with  its  feet  care- 
is  lito  rising  sun."  —  Vol.  i ,  p.  89. 

V  .t:^5  call  "  the  village  of  the  dead  :" 


V  V  .  s  "* ^-^^ * ^  ** ^vv  atid  children,  may  be  seen  lying  under 
v.^  *  '**  ^  .*,  ^- «vv '.::vu  the  ground,  with  their  faces  in  the 
.  .^v—    -N  ^^^-^^  ;«vvmji^'vihemo6t  piteous  and  heart-broken  cries 
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and  lamentations  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  kindred,  tearing  their 
hair,  cutting  their  flesh  with  their  knives,  and  doing  other  penance 
to  appease  Qie  spirits  of  the  dead,  whose  misfortunes  they  attribute 
to  some  sin  or  omission  of  their  own,  for  which  they  sometimes 
inflict  the  most  excruciating  self-torture. 

When  the  scaflblds  on  which  the  bodies  rest  decay  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  the  nearest  relations,  having  buried  the  rest  of  the  bones, 
take  the  skulls,  which  are  perfecdy  bleached  and  purified,  and 
place  them  in  circles  of  one  hundred  or  more  on  the  prairie,  placed 
at  equal  distances  apart,  (some  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each 
other,)  with  the  faces  all  looking  to  the  centre,  where  they  are  reli- 
giously protected  and  preserved  in  their  precise  position,  from  year 
to  year,  as  objects  of  religious  and  affectionate  veneration."— » 
Vol.  i,  p.  90. 

Mr.  Catlin  here  resumes  his  palette,  and  takes  the  portrait* 
first  of  the  Wolf  Chief,  the  head  of  the  nation,  a  baugnty  and 
austere  man,  then  of  the  second  chief,  Mah-to-toh-pa,  des- 
cribed as  **  free,  generous,  elegant  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment  —  handsome,  brave  and  valiant ;  wearinc  a  robe, 
with  the  history  of  his  battles  emblazoned  on  it,  which  would 
of  themselves  fill  a  book  if  properly  translated." 

The  Mandans  are  handsome,  straight,  and  elegant  in  their 
forms  —  not  tall,  but  quick  and  graceful,  easy  and  polite  in 
their  manners,  neat  in  their  persons,  and  beautifully  clad ; 
this  neatness  and  attention  to  dress  he  seems  to  restrict  to  the 
higher  grades  of  their  little  community.  In  the  summer 
the  females  resort  every  morning  to  a  spot  on  the  river, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  village,  where  they  bathe  and 
swim,  and  sentinels  are  stationed  at  a  distance  to  guard 
against  intrusion.  The  men  and  boys  have  their  bathing- 
place  below  the  village.  All,  both  men  and  women,  thus 
become  good  and  bold  swimmers.  Their  mode  of  swimming 
is  by  turning  from  side  to  side,  and  throwing  out  the  arm  and 
leg  of  each  side  alternately ;  from  his  own  experience,  Catlin 
says,  this  manner  saves  the  strain  upon  the  breast  and  spine. 
They  make  use  of  vapor-baths ;  the  water  is  thrown  upon 
heated  stones  in  a  small  and  close  chamber  of  the  lodge, 
where  the  party  reclines  on  wild  sage  and  other  aromatic 
herbs,  in  a  crib  above  the  stones,  through  which  the  steam 
ascends.  When  in  the  height  of  perspiration,  with  his  buffalo 
robe  around  him,  he  dashes  to  the  river,  and,  after  a  plunge, 
resuming  his  robe,retums  to  the  lodge,  is  wiped  dry,  and  takes 
a  refreshing  sleep  in  the  warmth  of  bis  furs.  On  waking,  and 
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after  the  application  ta  hit  bair  a&d  iimba  of  beanP 
he  dresses  himself  Id  his  best,  fiif  a  Tititf  feast,  or  oomieilt  or 
rabs  himself  down  to  a  poUsfa  with  i^  piece  of  toft  bnckakiiw 
and  is  prepared  to  join  m  a  fflme  at  balL 

Such  is  a  daily  luxury,  which  seems  to  secure  tbem  agaiiuft 
fevers,  which  are  rare  amoo|;8t  them,  and  moved  an  ezcdr 
lent  remedy  in  the  rheumatic  attacks  or  ouier  chronic  £•* 
eases  incidental  to  their  mode  of  life.  Against  the  somUrpoK 
it  has  proved  no  security. 

Mr.  Catlin's  intercourse  with  the  Mandans  inspired  bim 
with  a  warm  regard  for  them,  and  a  desire  to  lescne  tbem 
from  unreasonable  scorn  or  censure.  The  exercise  of  bie 
art  called  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  costume  of  fait 
visitaDts^and  he  saw  deeper  than  the  shallow  observer  in  whom 
their  fantastic  and  sometmies  grotesqoe  decorations  excited  la 
smile  of  self-conscious  superiority.  Each  quiU  from  the  war- 
eagle  in  the  head-dress  of  a  warrior  is  toe  symbol  of  an 
enemy  slain  by  his  hand  ;  a  streak  of  red  paint  covers  an 
honorable  wound.  The  horns  shaven  down  and  polished 
from  the  horn  of  the  buffido,  which  are  loosely  attached  to 
the  head-dress  and  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  the 
movement  of  the  head,  are  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  chiefs 
of  authority,  or  of  a  brave  whose  acts  make  his  voice  as  loud 
in  the  council  as  that  of  the  highest  there. 

The  use  of  bears'  grease  serves  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  skin,  and  protect  it  against  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 
The  wonder  and  alarm  wnich  the  likenesses  of  their  chiefs 
at  first  excited,  were  here,  as  in  other  places,  manifested  by 
the  most  extravagant  actions.  They  imagined  that  some  por- 
tion of  vitality  was  withdrawn  from  the  sitter  and  imparted  to 
the  likeness,  and  consequently  that  health  and  even  life  might 
be  affected,  and  that  even  after  death  this  portion  of  the 
spirit  surviving  would  disturb  the  repose  of  the  grave.  More 
than  by  all  else  were  they  affected  by  the  magic  of  that  little 
touch,  which,  **  like  the  shadow  of  some  light,^'  gives  life  to 
the  pictured  face  —  they  could  not  get  from  beneath  the  look 
which  was  still  upon  them  wherever  they  placed  themselves 
in  order  to  view  or  scrutinize  the  painting.  It  is  remarked, 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  pictures  of  the  Mexicans,  that 
the  skill  of  their  painters  never  reached  the  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  human  countenance,  which  in  their  pictures  is 
always  found  in  profile,  and  with  the  eye  placed  as  if  the 
figure  presented  a  full  view. 


c„ 
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The  buffalo-dance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  eflBcacy  in 

drawing  that  animal  to  the  plains,  is  celebrated  in  the  area  of 

the  village,  at  the  time  when  the  stores  of  dried  meat  are 

nearly  exhausted.     The  head  of  the  dancer  must  bear  the 

mask  and  horns  of  a  buffalo,  which  are  kept  for  the  occasion, 

and  with  a  portion  of  the  skin  and  tail  which  trails  on  the 

ground.     In  this  kind  of  masquerade  they  dance,  and  upon 

being  hit  with  an  arrow  fall  and  are  dragged  out  of  the 

dance.     This  ceremony  is  persisted  in  till  the  appearance  of 

the  buffalo  —  whilst  Catlin  was  there  it  lasted  three  or  four 

days — and  after  a  signal  from  those  on  the  lookout  for  a  herd 

of  buffalo,  all  was  joy  in  the  village ;  the  public  provisions 

were  served  out,  the  hunters  started ;  but,  before  long,  dashed 

back  in  flight  before  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty  Sioux,  who  during 

the  previous  night  had  reconnoitred  the  village,  and,  on  the 

next    morning,  entrapped  them    by  means  of  the  buffalo 

masks,  in  which  disguise  they  represented  that  animal  grazing 

on  a  distant  bluff*.     In  this  skirmish  the  Mandans  lost  eight 

scalps.     The  scene  instantly  shifted,  shrieks  and  wailines 

filled  the  village,  blackened  warriors  seized  their  deadly 

weapons,  and  hurried  forth,  furiously  striking  the  red  post  as 

they  rushed  by.  An  abundance  of  buffido  foUowed  upon  this 

little  tragedy  of  Indian  life.     The  author  no  where  tells  how 

long  he  was  with  the  Mandans.     The  amount  and  variety  of 

his  paintings,  the  account*of  the  many  ceremonies,  games,  and 

sports,  with  notices  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Indian 

life,  indicate  no  short  period  ;  longer  short,  it  was  suflSciently 

diversified  with  stirring  incidents,  and  the  observation  and 

study  of  many  interesting  objects.    These  succeed  each  other 

rapidly ;  there  is  the  mimic  fight,  in  which  the  Indian  boys 

are  trained  for  future  fields,  representing  the  advance,  the 

retreat,  the  arrow  shot,  and  the  fallen  foe  ;  the  taking  of  the 

scalp  and  the  triumphant  scalp-dance  at  the  close. 

The  Indians  have  a  favorite  game  called  tchung-kee,  where, 
on  a  spot  near  the  village  prepared  for  the  game,  a  ring  of 
stone,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  rolled  by  one  of  the 
players  along  the  smooth  clay  surface,  whilst  the  opposite 
party  slides  after  it  a  stick,  six  feet  long,  in  order  to  overtake 
and  catch  it  in  falling  on  little  projections  of  leather,  with 
which  the  stick  is  furnished.  Large  bettings  are  made  on  the 
game,  parties  for  which  are  made  up  by  the  leaders  of  the 
two  sides  alternately  choosing  a  man.  Fasting  and  feasting 
are  important  religious  observances  amongst  the  Mandans,  as 
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well  as  with  the  other  tribes ;  oflbriogs  of  their  TaloaUes, 
and  sacrifices  of  horses  and  dogs  are  oommon ;  the  Mandana 
ofier  their  fingers  to  the  great  spirit,  but  haman  tacrifiof^a 
have  at  no  time  been  known  to  the  northwestern  tribetf  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte.  It  is  wcxtb 
remark,  tnat  none  of  the  nations  w1m>,  i»ooeeding  fiom  tfaa 
northwest,  successively  occupied  the  countiy  oi  Blndoo^  mada 
use  of  this  savage  rite ;  and  whilst  among  the  peoole  <£  the 
old  continent,  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  timet  in 
Mexico,  as  it  existed  in  all  its  atrocity,  at  the  time  <tf  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  clearly  traced  to  the  Agtedia» 
the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Monteiumai  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

Amon^  the  oflerio^  suspended  over  the  medidne  lod^  of 
the  Mandans,  were  pieces  of  blade  and  blue  cloths,  contamiqg 
many  yards,  folded  up  in  resemblance  of  the  human  formp 
and  the  skin  of  a  white  buffido,  so  rare  and  costlyt  that  theiy 
sent  for  it  as  far  as  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  paid  for  it  eiflht  fine 
horses,  besides  goods  from  the  company^s  store  of  nftt 
value.    These  offerings  remain  thus  until  they  drop  to  pieoea* 
At  seasons  when  the  Indian  corn,  great  crops  of  which  are 
raised  by  the  Mandans,  needs  rain,  whilst  the  women  and 
children  are  wailing  without,  the  medicine  men  assemble  in 
the  sacred  lodge,  and,  amidst  the  fragrance  of  burning  herbs, 
practise  their  conjurations ;  all  others  are  excluded,  except 
some  young  men  who  are  to  take  a  further  part  in  the  cere- 
mony.    Whilst  prayer  and  incense  rise  from  the  interior  of 
the  lodge,  the  young  men,  in  all  their  finery,  successively 
mount  dbe  roof  of  the  lodge,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
village,  invoke  the  great  spirit  with  every  extravagance  of 
voice  and  gesture  —  this  scene  continues,  day  after  day,  until 
the  falling  of  rain.     The  honorable  title  of  medicine  man  is 
then  bestowed  on  him  whose  prayers  proved  efiectuaL    He 
is  never  called  upon  to  repeat  the  trial  at  a  future  day,  but 
leaves  it  to  younger  aspirants.     Mr.  Catlin  mentions  two 
circumstances,  which  make  memorable  the  particular  cele- 
bration described  by  him  —  one,  the  torival  of  the  first  steam- 
boat which  had  ever  ascended  the  river  so  far  —  the  other, 
the  death  of  a  beautiful  Indian  girl,  by  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  called  together  by  the  powers  of  the  new  medicine  man, 
who  now  felt  no  small  apprehension  for  himself,  from  the  luckless 
fate  of  the  poor  girl — his  medicine  might  be  judged  too  great 
A  further  address  to  the  villagers,  and  a  timely  gift  of  three 
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horses,  "  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  weep  for  Koha,'' 
averted  any  ill  consequences,  and  he  was  greeted  with  the 
high  appellation  of  the  '*  big  double  medicine."  In  the  game 
of  the  arrow,  in  which  a  robe  or  pipe,  etc.,  is  staked,  the  In- 
dians exhibit  great  skill ;  grasping  ten  or  twelve  arrows  in 
the  left  band,  they  discharge  tnem  with  such  quickness  that 
eight  will  be  seen  in  the  air  before  the  first  falls  to  the 
ground. 

*'  For  the  successful  use  of  the  bow,  as  it  is  used  through  all  this 
tegion  of  country  on  horseback,  and  that  inyariably  at  full  speed, 
the  great  object  of  practice  is  to  enable  the  bowman  to  draw 
the  bow  with  suddenness  and  instant  effect;  and  also  to 
repeat  the  shots  in  the  most  rapid  manner.  As  their  game  is  killed 
from  their  horses'  backs,  while  at  the  swiflest  rate,  and  their  ene- 
mies fought  in  the  same  way ;  and  as  the  horse  is  the  swiftest 
animal  of  the  prairie,  and  always  able  to  bring  his  rider  alongside, 
within  a  few  paces  of  his  victim,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the 
Indian  has  little  use  in  throwing  his  arrow  more  than  a  few  paces, 
when  be  leans  quite  low  on  his  horse's  side,  and  drives  it  with 
astonishing  force,  capable  of  producing  instant  death  to  the  buffalo, 
or  any  other  animal  in  the  country.  The  bows,  which  are  generally 
in  use  in  these  regions,  I  have  described  in  a  former  letter,  and  the 
efiect  produced  by  them,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  considering  their  length,  which  is  not  often  over  three, 
and  sometimes  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  feet  It  can  easily  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Indian  has  little  use  or 
object  in  throwing  the  arrow  any  great  distance."  —  Vol.  i.,  p.  148. 

Their  horses  are  invariably  the  wild  horses,  a  small,  tough 
and  serviceable  breed,  which  are  taken  with  the  lasso,  and 
immediately  subdued.  Scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  is 
not  owner  of  one  or  more  horses,  and  some  have  as  many  as 
twenty. 

Mah-to-toh-pa,  the  second  chief  of  the  Mandans,  was  both 
esteemed  and  admired  by  Mr.  Catlin.  The  twenty-first 
letter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  his  costume,  and  to  some 
account  of  the  pictures  on  his  robe,  the  memorials  of  the 
brave  exploits  of  the  chief. 

One  of  these  afibrds  a  scene  not  surpassed  in  valor  or  high 
courtesy,  in  any  tales  of  Christian  or  Paynim  chivalry.  A 
party  of  Shawnees  had  surprised  the  Mandan  village,  taken 
one  scalp,  and  driven  off  a  number  of  horses ;  Mah-to-toh-pa, 
then  a  young  man,  at  the  head  of  fifty  warriors,  went  in  pur- 
suit of  the  marauders.    On  the  second  day  they  overtook 
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them.  The  sight  of  the  superior  numbers  of  their  enemy 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the  Manaans.  They  started  to  go  back ; 
their  chief  would  not  retire,  but  challenged  the  chief  of  the 
enemy  to  deadly  combat,  which,  after  many  a  striking  circum- 
stance, ended  in  favor  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  who  plunged  his  knife 
in  the  heart  of  his  adversary.  Besides  this,  many  other 
feats  of  valor  are  related  in  explanation  of  the  figures  pictured 
on  the  robe. 

By  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  a  medicine  man,  Mr.  Catlin 
was  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  medicine  lodge  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  religious  ceremony ;  and  he  here  gives  sketches 
and  descriptions  of  what  passed  within  and  without  this  sanc- 
tuary. All  the  tribes  of  the  west  believe  in  a  Great  Spirit,  in 
the  accountability  for  their  actions,  and  in  a  future  state  of 
reward  or  punishment.  They  have  a  deep  sense  of  their 
dependence  on  the  Great  Spirit,  and  seek  to  propitiate  his 
favor  and  avert  his  displeasure  by  prayer  and  ofierings,  and 
self-inflicted  tortures.  This  belief  is  modified  by  various  fic- 
tions amongst  the  different  tribes.  The  happy  regions  are 
in  fair  hunting  grounds,  the  state  of  punishment  in  lands  of 
ice  and  snow.  The  Mandan's  belief  admits  of  .an  evil  spirit, 
prior  in  existence  and  superior  in  power  to  the  Good  Spirit ; 
m  periods  of  punishment  apportioned  to  the  degrees  of 
offence ;  and  that  even  in  their  paradise,  temptation  and  trial 
still  await  them,  and  call  for  a  repetition  of  suffering.  This 
annual  ceremony  indicates  the  traditionary  knowledge  of  the 
deluge ;  it  commences  as  soon  as  the  willow  trees  under  the 
bank  of  the  river  have  put  forth  their  leaves  at  full,  for  of  such 
was  the  willow  bough  which  the  turtle-dove  brought  home  at 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  This  commemoration  of  the 
drying  up  of  the  waters,  commences  at  sunrise ;  the  whole 
village  is  in  the  utmost  alarm  ;  the  first  or  only  man,  painted 
with  white  clay,  in  a  robe  of  wolf  skins,  and  with  a  head-dress 
of  raven  skins,  is  seen  coming  over  the  prairie  with  stately  step ; 
he  enters  the  village,  is  welcomed  by  the  assembled  chiefs, 
and  opens  the  sacred  lodge  which  has  been  strictly  closed 
through  the  year.  The  floor  and  sides  of  the  lodge  are  then 
swept  and  covered  with  willow  boughs ;  aromatic  herbs  are 
strewed  above,  and  groups  of  buffalo  and  human  skulls  dis- 

{)osed  around.  Whilst  these  preparations  are  making  in  the 
odge,  this  representative  of  the  first  or  only  man,  makes  a 
circuit  of  the  village,  relates  that  he  was  the  only  one  saved 
in  the  big  canoe  at  the  period  of  the  overflowing  of  the  waters. 
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and  that  he  was  come  to  open  the  medicine  lodge.  He  soli- 
cits and  obtains  at  each  dwelling  some  edge  tool ;  these  offer- 
ings are  deposited  in  the  medicine  lodge,  and,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  celebration,  in  order  to  avert  a  recurrence  of  such 
calamity,  are,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  village,  cast 
into  the  river  as  an  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  waters. 

Traditions  of  a  great  overflowing  of  the  waters,  which 
drowned  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  who  were  preserved  in  the  general  calamity,  ex- 
isted in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  and  through  the  plains  of 
Asia.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  first  arrival  in  America,  found 
such  traditions  prevailing  amongst  the  nations  of  Mexico,  and 
on  the  elevated  plains  amid  the  Cordilleras  of  South  Ame- 
rica, with  such  distinctness,  that  a  structure  calling  to  mind 
the  tower  of  Babel  is  not  wanting. 

On  the  second  day,  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah,  (the  first  and  only 
man)  who  had  kept  himself  from  sight  during  the  past  night, 
made  his  appearance,  and  entered  the  lodge  followed  by  a 
file  of  young  men  smeared  with  colored  clays,  and  with  their 
weapons  and  medicine  bags.  These  were  the  candidates 
for  self-torture.  They  were  kept  within  the  lodge  four  days 
and  nights,  observing  a  rigid  fast*  Their  trial  began  with 
thrusting  skewers  or  splints  of  wood  through  incisions  made 
with  a  jagged  knife  in  tne  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  breast. 
Cords  were  attached  to  these,  by  which  they  were  raised  and 
suspended  from  the  frame  of  the  roof.  Splints  were  also 
inserted  through  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs,  on  which 
weights  were  hung.  In  this  condition  the  sufferers  remained  till 
sense  had  fled  ;  they  were  then  lowered,  and  on  revival,  they 
lose  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  afterwards  are  drag- 
ged around  the  lodge  with  weights  attached  to  the  splints, 
which  must  thus  be  torn  from  the  flesh,  as  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  withdrawn  endwise.  In  this  last  race,  they  fall 
completely  exhausted,  each  "appearing  like  nothing  but  a 
mangled  and  loathsome  corse,"  says  Catlin,  who  expresses 
his  abhorrence  of  the  scene. 

The  victims  of  these  savage  rites  lie  unheeded,  until 
strength  is  given  to  them  from  the  Great  Spirit,  to  rise  and  stag- 
ger each  to  his  lodge,  where  his  friends  and  relations  stand 
ready  to  receive  and  restore  him.  A  high  reputation  is  won 
by  bravely  undergoing  this  test  of  the  powers  of  endurance. 
The  amputated  fingers  and  the  lacerated  flesh  receive  no  at- 
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tention,  but  they  beal  kindly  and  without  inflammationi 
Mr.  Catlin  ascribes  to  the  exhausted  state  of  their  bodies. 

The  Mandans  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  the  first  peo- 
ple created ;  that  their  original  abode  was  inside  of  the  earth  ; 
that  one  of  their  vines  bad  grown  up  thiouffh  a  hole  in  the 
earth,  to  the  spot  where  the  village  now  stands ;  that  a  yoong 
roan  climbed  up  the  vine,  and  on  his  return,  made  report  of  a 
Boe  country  and  numbers  of  the  buffido ;  that  on  this,  many 
ascended,  but  at  length  the  vine  broke  and  left  a  portion  of 
their  race  within  the  earth,  where  they  are  still  to  be  found. 
They  have  also  a  further  tradition,  that  at  a  veiy  distant  pe- 
riod, Okee-hee-de,  (the  evil  spirit,)  came  to  the  Mandan  vil- 
lage with  the  first  man  from  the  west ;  there  they  found  a 
one-eyed  woman  and  her  daughter.  Further  details  are 
given  which  bear  a  relation  to  the  fall  of  man. 

When  smoking  the  pipe  at  their  feasts,  the  stem  of  the  pipe 
is  first  extended  upwaras  towards  the  Great  Spirit ;  it  is  then 
offered  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  after  one  whiff 
by  the  holder,  is  passed  round  the  group.  In  all  their  cere- 
monies, four  seems  to  be  a  sacred  number.  Four  days 
are  devoted  to  the  great  annual  ceremony.  On  each  day 
the  bull  dance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  efficacy  in  attract- 
ing that  animal  to  the  plains,  takes  place  without  the  lodge ; 
and  on  the  last  day,  whilst  engaged  in  this  game,  a  figure 
painted  black,  and  of  the  most  hideous  appearance,  and 
representing  the  evil  spirit,  Okee-hee-de,  is  seen  advancing 
in  a  wild  and  irregular  course  over  the  prairie,  towards  the 
affrighted  village.  The  evil  spirit  is  driven  off"  and  the 
alarm  subsides,  after  a  scene  of  the  most  disgusting  grossness. 
Mention  is  made  of  such  in  the  journal  of  the  early  travellers 
Lewis  and  Clarke.  From  Catlin's  favorable  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  Mandans,  the  reader  is  not  prepared  to  meet 
with  these  dark  shades  in  his  pages.  His  pleased  fancy  has 
looked  upon  a  primitive  and  happy. race  of  the  Satumian 
age  — 

"  baud  vinclo  nee  legibus  aequam, 
Sponte  suky  veterisque  dei  se  more  tenentem/' 

But  his  heart  is  pained,  and  the  moral  sense  is  shocked  and 
feels  itself  stained,  at  the  bare  recital  of  the  enormities  of  the 
mystery  lodge  and  the  buffalo  dance. 

The  Mandans  had  a  peculiar  interest  with  Mr.   Catlin. 
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Various  circumstances  contributed  to  this.  The  notion  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Prince  Madoc, 
the  Welsh  chieftain,  who  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  ten 
Tessels,  left  his  native  shores,  and  is  supposed  to  have  direct- 
ed his  course  to  the  American  coasts,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and,  after  various  wanderings  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  and  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum,  where 
the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  still  mark  the  spots  of 
their  settlements,  reached  the  Missouri,  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced or  were  driven  to  the  site  of  the  present  village.  A 
lighter  complexion  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  hair  of  vari- 
ous shades,  from  a  greyish  white  to  a  dark  color,  indicate  a 
separate  race.  Besides,  in  their  permanent  residences  and 
fenced  towns,  they  differ  from  the  roving  tribes  of  the  prairie. 

Mr.  Catlin  regards  them  as  the  most  promising  subjects  for 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  friend  of  civilization  and  the 
Christian  teacher.  In  the  amended  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  hostile  cruelties  would  want  their  provocations. 
Polygamy,  with  them,  is  a  social  institution  rather  than  the 
result  of  uncontrolled  and  irregular  passion  and  appetite.  A 
large  household  of  wives  contributes  to  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the  chiefs.  He  obtains  them  by  gifts  of  value  to  the  parents, 
and  they  attend  to  all  the  domestic  duties,  and  bear  the 
greatest  share  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  show  or  of 
comfort.  This,  with  many  other  degrading  features  of  In- 
dian life,  would  disappear  beneath  the  influences  of  Christian 
teaching. 

These  reflections,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  Mandans,  are 
now  thrown  away.  Before  these  volumes  were  closed,  Mr. 
Catlin  heard  of  the  complete  extinction  of  the  nation.  It 
must  be  to  him  a  source  of  mingled  feelings,  that  he  has  done 
so  much  by  pen  and  pencil  to  save  the  memory  of  their 
simple  life,  and  many  amiable  qualities,  from  the  grave, 
which,  as  in  a  moment,  engulphed  their  name  and  race. 
The  fenced  city  was  no  safeguard  against  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox,  which  was  brought  to  the  village  by  a  steamboat 
from  St.  Louis,  in  1838.  War  parties  of  the  Sioux  were  then 
around,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  shut  up  in  the  village,  which 
became  one  lazar-house.  All  except  thirty  fell  victims  to  this 
scourge  of  the  Indian  race.  The  remnant  were  made  slaves  by 
the  Ricarees  on  their  taking  possession  of  the  desolate  village, 
and  soon  afterwards  sought  and]  found  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  hostile  Sioux  in  an   assault  made  upon  the    place. 
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Tte  account  communicated  by  traders,  who  were  upon  the 
spot,  of  the  closing  scene  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  is  as  follows  : 

**  Mah-to-toh-pa  sat  in  his  wigwam  and  watched  every  one  of  his 
family  die  about  him,  his  wives  and  little  children,  after  ho  had  re- 
covered from  the  disease  himself;  when  he  walked  out  around  the 
village,  and  wept  over  the  final  destruction  of  his  tribe  ;  his  bravcjs 
and  warriors,  whose  sinewy  arms  alone  he  could  depend  on  for  a 
continuance  of  their  existence,  all  laid  low  ;  when  ho  came  back  to 
his  lodge,  where  he  covered  his  whole  family  in  a  pile,  with  a  num- 
ber of  robes,  and  wrapping  another  round  himself,  went  out  to  a  hill 
at  a  little  distance,  where  he  laid  several  days,  despite  all  the  soli- 
citations of  the  traders,  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death.  He 
remained  there  till  the  sixth  day,  when  he  had  just  strength  enough 
to  creep  back  to  the  village,  when  he  entered  the  horrid  gloom  of 
his  own  wigwam,  and  laying  his  body  alongside  the  group  of  his 
family,  drew  his  robe  over  him,  and  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  his 
fatal  abstinence."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  258. 

Mr.  Catlin  visited  the  village  of  the  Minatarees,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  Mandans,  whose  friendship  and  protection  ihey 
enjoyed,  and  whom  they  have  imitated  in  the  site  and  build- 
ings of  their  village.  He  believes  them  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Crows,  who,  having  been  driven  from  their  former  seats, 
took  refuge  with  the  Mandans ;  they  inherit  the  warlike  cha- 
racter of  their  original  stock ;  they  are  bold  riders  and 
liunters.  On  the  appearance  of  the  buffalo,  at  the  time  of 
apprehension  of  scarcity  of  food,  Mr.  Catlin  accompanied 
them  to  the  prairie,  as  a  spectator  only,  and  has  given  a  spi- 
rited sketch  of  the  scene. 

**  The  plan  of  attack,  which  in  this  country  is  familiarly  called  a 
sH/nmud^  was  explicitly  agreed  upon,  and  the  hunters,  who  were  all 
mounted  upon  their  *  buffalo  horses,'  and  armed  with  bows  and 
»n\>ws,  or  long  lances,  divided  into  two  columns,  taking  opposite 
diiVi'iions,  and  drew  themselves  gradually  around  the  herd  at  a  mile 
oi  luoro  distance  from  them  ;  thus  forming  a  circle  of  horsemen  at 
^\^ual  distances  apart,  who  gradually  closed  upon  them  at  a  mode- 
*.:iio  paoo,  at  a  signal  given.  The  unsuspecting  herd  at  length  *  got 
thv^  wind'  oi'  the  approaching  enemy,  and  lied  in  a  mass  in  the 
••u>alo>t  ovuifuslon.  To  the  point  where  they  were  aiming  to  cross 
lao  .iiK\  iho  horsrnion  were  seen  at  full  speed,  gathering  and  form- 
•H;.;  :n  a  koUuuu.  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  yelling  in  the  most 

i.^liif'ul  tnanncr.  l\Y  which  means  they  turned  the  black  and  rushing 
•iui.vs  ^v  ucii  moved  oiV  in  an  opposite  direction,  where  they  were 

.^a.ii   iicc,  jiMvl  foiled  in  a  similar  manner,  and  wheeled  back  in 
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utter  confusion ;  by  which  time  the  horsemen  had  closed  in  from 
all  directions,  forming  a  continuous  line  around  them,  whilst  the 
poor  afi&ighted  animals  were  edging  about,  in  a  crowded  and  con- 
fused mass,  hooking  and  climbing  upon  each  other,  when  the  work 
of  death  commenced.  I  had  rode  up  in  the  rear,  and  occupied  an 
elevated  position  at  a  few  rods'  distance,  from  which  I  could  survey, 
from  my  horse's  back,  the  nature  and  the  progress  of  the  grand 
mdl^e. 

''In  this  grand  turmoil,  (plate  79,)  a  cloud  of  dust  was  soon 
raised,  which  in  parts  obscured  the  throng  where  the  hunters  were 
galloping  their  horses  around,  and  driving  their  whizzing  arrows  or 
long  lances  to  the  hearts  of  these  noble  animals ;  which,  in  many 
instances,  becoming  infuriated  vsrith  deadly  wounds  in  their  sides, 
erected  their  shaggy  manes  over  their  blood-shot  eyes,  and  furiously 
plunged  forwards  at  the  sides  of  their  assailants'  hoi*ses,  sometimes 
goring  them  to  death  at  a  lunge,  and  putting  their  dismounted 
riders  to  flight  for  their  lives ;  sometimes  their  dense  crowd  was 
opened,  and  the  blinded  horsemen,  too  intent  on  their  prey  amidst 
the  cloud  of  dust,  were  hemmed  and  wedged  in  amongst  the  crowd- 
ing beasts,  over  whose  backs  they  were  obliged  to  leap  for  secu- 
rity, leaving  their  horses  to  the  fate  that  might  await  them,  in  the 
results  of  this  wild  and  desperate  war.  Many  were  the  bulls  that 
turned  upon  their  assailants  and  met  them  with  desperate  resist- 
ance; and  many  were  the  warriors  who  were  dismounted,  and 
saved  themselves  by  the  superior  muscles  of  their  legs ;  some,  who 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  bulls,  wheeled  suddenly  around,  and 
snatching  the  part  of  the  buffalo  robe  from  around  their  waists, 
threw  it  over  the  horns  and  the  eyes  of  the  infuriated  beast,  and  dart- 
ing by  its  side,  drove  the  arrow  or  lance  to  its  heart.  Others  suddenly 
dashed  off  upon  the  prairies,  by  the  side  of  the  affrighted  animals 
which  had  escaped  from  the  throng,  and  closely  escorting  them  for 
a  few  rods,  brought  down  their' heart's-blood  in  streams,  and  their 
huge  carcases  upon  the  green  and  enamelled  turf"  —  Vol.  i.,  pp. 
199-200. 

The  mouth  of  the  Teton  river,  where  the  Fur  Company  have 
a  trading  post  and  fort,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles 
up  the  Missouri,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Sioux  country.  Mr. 
Catlin,  on  his  first  arrival  here  on  his  passage  towards  the  Yel- 
low Stone,  found  an  encampment  of  six  hundred  tents  of  the 
Sioux.  This  tribe  is  found  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  It  numbers  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  souls, 
and  furnishes  eight  thousand  mounted  warriors.  They  are 
divided  into  forty-two  bands  or  families,  each  having  its  sepa- 
rate chief,  but  all  recognising  a  head  chief.  A  familiar 
division  of  this  tribe  is  into  3ie  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
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^ioux ;  the  latter  are  concentrated  for  purposes  of  trade  chiefly 
at  IVairie  du  Chicn,  or  Fort  Snelling.  These  latter  have  for 
years  had  much  intercourse  with  the  whites,  are  many  of 
them  great  whiskey  drinkers,  and  unfair  specimens  of  their 
kindred  of  the  Missouri.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  stated  by 
other  travellers,  Mr.  Catlin  says  of  the  Missouri  branch, 
**  There  is  no  tribe  on  the  continent,  perhaps,  of  finer  looking 
men,  than  the  Sioux  ;  and  few  tribes  who  are  better  or  more 
comfortably  clad  and  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life." 
He  farther  gives  unhesitating  testimony  to  the  honesty  and 
general  goodness  of  their  character.  Our  author  took  a  por- 
trait of  the  chief,  Ha-wou-je-tah,  (the  one  horn,)  of  the  Mee- 
ne-cow-e-gee  band,  who  at  middle  age  had  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  superior  chief  of  twenty  bands.  His  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  small  shell  hanging  from  his  neck  which  descend- 
ed to  him  from  his  father,  and  which  he  said  he  valued  more 
than  any  thing  he  possessed  ;  and  this  name  he  chose  to  bear 
rather  than  any  which  he  might  have  claimed  from  his  exploits. 
In  his  earlier  day,  he  could  on  foot  run  down  the  buffalo  and 
drive  an  arrow  to  his  heart ;  his  arrow  was  never  drawn  in 
vain  —  and  his  wigwam  was  strung  with  scalps  taken  in  bat- 
tle. This  pious  son  and  brave  warrior  was  afterwards  a  self- 
devoted  victim  to  the  grief  which  he  felt,  when  he  was  the 
accidental  cause  of  the  death  of  his  only  son.  In  a  frantic 
mood  he  mounted  his  favorite  horse,  dashed  off"  to  the 
prairie,  vowing  death  to  the  first  living  creature  he  should 
meet,  man  or  beast,  friend  or  foe,  and  was  gored  and  tram- 
pled to  death  by  a  buffalo  bull,  whom  he  had  first  irritated 
by  his  arrows,  and,  sending  his  horse  homewards  with  a 
couple  of  arrows  in  his  flanks,  then  encountered  with  his 
knife.  Slayer  and  victim  were  afterwards  found  side  by 
side. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Catlin  is  found 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  —  passes  down  the  river,  and  onward 
to  Fensacola  in  Florida,  by  an  old  travelled  route,  com- 
pared with  the  unfrequented  grounds  previously  passed  over. 
He  returned  by  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  the  Arkansas 
JMver  by  steamer,  to  a  spot  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Fort 
(iibson.  By  i)crmission  from  the  secretary  of  war,  the 
traveller  joined  the  ill-fated  detachment  of  dragoons  which 
started  under  General  Leavenworth  and  Colonel  Dodge,  in 
the  summer  of  1S34,  for  the  Camanche  and  Pawnee  posts  near 
:lie  sources  of  the  Red  River.     The  murder  within  a  very  few 
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weeks  of  a  Judge  Martin  and  his  servant,  when  out  to  imnt 
ihe  buffalo,  and  tlie  carrying  oft'his  young  son  by  a  party  of 
Camanchcs  or  Pawnees,  was  rather  an  unfavorable  omen 
al  selling  out.  The  number  of  dragoons,  instead  of  amount- 
ing to  eight  hundred,  as  had  been  designed,  mustered  but 
four  hundred.  In  ten  days  they  advanced  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  False  Washita. 

"  A  great  port  of  iho  way  the  country  is  prairie,  gracefully  undu- 
lating, well  watered,  and  continually  beautified  by  copses  aud  palcli- 
ea  of  timber.  On  our  way,  my  attention  was  riveted  to  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  prairie  bluRa,  wbose  Bumroita  1  approaclicd  with  inex- 
preasiblo  delight.  I  rodo  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  noble  mounds, 
in  company  with  my  friends,  Lieutenant  Wheelock  and  Joseph  Chad- 
wick,  when  we  agreed  that  our  lutnes  instinctively  lookftl  and  ad- 
mired. They  tbouglit  not  of  the  rich  lierbago  that  was  under  their 
feet,  but  with  deep-drawn  sighs,  their  necks  were  I oftiiy  curved, 
and  their  eyes  widely  stretched  over  the  landscape  that  was  beneath 
us.  From  this  elevated  spot,  the  horizon  was  hounded  all  around 
tw  by  mountain  streaks  of  blue,  softening  into  azure  as  they  vanish- 
ed, and  the  pictured  vales  that  intermediately  were  deepening  into 
green  as  the  eye  was  returning  from  its  roamings.  Beneath  us  and 
windinglhrough  the  waving  landscape,  was  seen  with  peculiar  effectf 
the  '  hold  dragoons,'  marching  in  beautiful  order,  forming  a  train  of 
a  mile  in  length.  Baggage- wagon  a  and  Indians  [engagiii)  helped 
lo  lengthen  the  procession.  From  the  point  where  we  stood,  the 
line  was  seen  in  miniature :  and  the  undulating  hills  over  which  it 
was  bending  iia  way,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  black  snake  grace- 
fully gliding  over  a  rich  carpet  of  green."  —  Vol,  ii.,  p,  45. 

The  parly  were  detained  some  time  at  this  point  by  the 
illness  of  General  Leavenworlh  and  of  several  officers,  togeth- 
er with  about  half  of  the  men,  who  were  all  taken  down  with 
a  slow  bilious  fever;  and  Colonel  Dodge,  leaving  behind  the 
sick,  proceeded  with  but  two  hundred  and  Efty  efficient  men. 
.  Every  night  they  encamped  with  military  caution,  as  if  ihey 
were  in  an  enemy's  country  —  the  packs  and  saddles  were 
disposed  at  distances  of  five  feet,  forming  a  square  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  rods,  within  which  the  horses  were  picketed  —  the 
discharge  of  his  piece  by  a  raw  recruit,  when  on  guard  one 
night,  caused  an  alarm  which  startled  the  horses  from  their 
fastenings,  who  "dashed  out  of  their  camp,  and  over  the 
heads  of  their  toasters  in  the  desperate  Siamjiado."  This 
was  but  a  false  alarm;  and  when  on  the  fourth  day  of  their 
march,  they  fell  in  with  a  war  party  of  the  Camancbcs,  after 
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the  display  of  the  flag  of  peace,  the  meeting  passed  off  in  the 
most  friendl}''  and  even  courteous  manner.  Accompanied  by 
the  Camanchc  band  —  ninety  to  one  hundred  in  number  — 
and  thirty  of  their  own  guides  and  hunters,  Osage  and  Che- 
rokee, Seneca  and  Delaware  Indians,  the  dragoons  advanc- 
ed to  the  Camanche  village ;  where,  after  the  displaying  of 
the  white  flag  on  either  part  as  before,  they  experienced  a 
most  friendly  reception.  The  wild  horse,  sprung  from  a 
Spanish  stock,  abounds  in  the  plains  between  the  Washita, 
and  the  Camanches,  and  spreads  over  the  plains  as  far  as 
Lake  Winnepeg  The  usual  mode  of  taking  the  wild  horse 
is  by  the  lazo. 

"  The  usual  mode  of  taking  tho  wild  horse  is  by  throwing  the 
laso^  while  pursuing  them  at  full  speed,  and  dropping  a  noose  over 
their  necks,  by  which  their  speed  is  soon  checked,  and  they  are 
*  choked  down.'  The  laso  is  a  thong  of  raw  hide,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  in  length,  twisted  or  braided,  with  a  noose  fixed  at  the  end  of 
it;  which,  when  the  coil  of  the  laso  is  thrown  out,  drops  with  great 
certainty  over  tho  neck  of  the  animal,  which  is  soon  conquered. 

*'  The  Indian,  when  he  starts  for  a  wild  horse,  mounts  one  of  the 
fleetest  he  can  get,  and,  coiling  his  laso  round  his  arm,  starts  off 
under  *  full  whip,'  till  he  can  enter  the  band,  when  be  soon  gets 
it  over  tho  neck  of  one  of  the  number ;  when  he  instantly  dismounts, 
leaving  his  own  horse,  and  runs  as  fast  as  he  can,  letting  the  laso 
pass  out  gradually  and  carefully  through  his  hands,  until  the  horse 
falls  for  want  of  breath  and  lies  helpless  on  the  ground ;  at  which 
time  the  Indian  advances  slowly  towards  the  horse's  head,  keeping 
his  laso  tight  upon  his  neck,  until  he  fastens  a  pair  of  hopples  on 
the  animal's  fore  feet,  and  also  loosens  the  laso,  (giving  the  horse  a 
chance  to  breathe)  and  gives  it  a  noose  around  the  under  jaw,  by 
which  he  gets  a  great  power  over  the  affrighted  animal,  which  is  rear- 
ing and  plunging  when  it  gets  breath  ;  and,  by  which,  as  he  advances 
h  andover  hand  to  the  horse's  nose,  he  is  able  to  hold  it  down  and 
prevent  it  from  throwing  itself  over  on  its  back,  at  the  hazard  of 
its  limbs.  By  this  means  he  gradually  advances,  until  he  is  able  to 
place  his  hand  on  the  animal's  nose  and  over  its  eyes,  and  at  length 
breathe  in  its  nostrils,  when  it  soon  becomes  docile  and  conquered  ; 
so  that  he  has  little  else  to  do  than  remove  the  hopples  from  its 
feet,  and  lead  or  ride  it  into  camp.  This  breaking  down,  however, 
or  taming,  is  not  without  the  most  desperate  trial  on  the  pcut  of 
the  horse,  which  rears  and  plunges  in  every  possible  way  to  effect 
its  escape,  until  its  power  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes  covered 
with  foam  ;  and  at  last  yields  to  the  power  of  man,  and  becomes 
his  willing  slave  for  the  rest  of  his  life." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  58-59. 
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The  wild  borse  is  fouod  of  all  colors,  from  jet  black  to  milk  ' 
vfaite,  some  pied ;  the  mane  luxuriant,  and  tail  sweeping 
the  ground.  With  the  CamaDches  they  are  a  small,  spi- 
rited and  serviceable  animal.  Many  mules  were  grazing 
Iffilh  the  herds  around  the  village.  Further  south,  the  horse 
is  said  to  show  higher  blood. 

A  mode  called  creasing  is  also  resorted  to  ;  this  is  done  by  a 
tiall  woundinglhe  gristle  of  the  withers,  which  stuns  the  animal, 
and  brings  him  to  the  ground ;  this  experiment  frequently 

£  roves  fatal,  and  at  all  times  seems  to  injure  the  spirit  of  the 
3rse. 

The  village  of  the  Camancbes  contains  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred skin-covered  lodges,  similar  to  those  of  the  Sioux,  and 
presents  a  very  lively  scene,  of  horses,  dogs,  wild  sports,  and 
every-day  occupations.  Ball  is  a  favorite  game ;  in  this, 
and  some  other  games,  they  are  far  behind  the  Sioux  and 
others  of  the  northern  tribes;  but  in  feats  of  horsemanship 
they  are  perhaps  unrivalled. 

'  Amongst  tbeir  feats  in  riding:,  there  is  one  that  has  astonished 
more  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  or  expect  to 
,  in  my  life  : — A  stratagem  of  war  learned  and  practised  by 
.every  young  man  in  the  tribe  ;  by  which  he  is  able  to  drop  his  body 
ion  the  side  of  his  horse,  at  the  instant  that  he  is  passing,  efTcctu^ 
ly  screened  from  his  enemy's  weapKins,  as  he  lays  in  a  horizontal 
position  behind  the  body  of  his  horse,  with  his  heel  hanging  over 
the  horse's  back,  by  which  he  has  ibe  power  of  throwing  himself  up 
sgain,  and  changing  to  the  other  side  of  the  horse  if  necessary.  In 
this  wonderful  condition  he  wiil  hang  whilst  his  horse  is  at  full 
speed,  carrying  with  him  his  bow  and  his  shield,  and  also  bis  long 
lance  of  fourteen  feet  in  length,  ail  or  either  of  which  he  will  wield 
upon  his  enemy  aa  he  passes  ;  rising  and  throwing  his  arrows  over 
bis  horse's  back,  or  with  eiual  ease  and  equal  success  under  hia 
horse's  neck.  This  astonishing  feat,  which  the  young  men  have 
been  repeatedly  playing  off  to  our  surprise  as  well  as  amusement, 
whilst  they  have  been  galloping  about  in  front  of  our  tents,  com- 
pletely puzzled  the  whole  of  us,  and  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
magic  rather  than  of  skill  acijuired  by  practice."  — Vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 

After  repeated  and  vain  efiforls  of  Mr.  Cathn  to  obtain  a 
solution  of  the  puzzle,  a  gift  of  a  few  plugs  of  tobacco  to  one 
of  the  young  men  was  successful. 

"  I  found,  on  examination,  that  a  short  hair  halter  was  passed 
■round  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  both  ends  tightly  braided  into 
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the  mane,  on  the  withers,  leaving  a  loop  to  hang  under  the  neck 
and  against  the  breast,  which,  being  caught  up  in  the  hand,  makes 
a  sling  into  which  the  elbow  falls,  taking  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm.  Into  this  loop  the  rider  drops  sud- 
denly and  fearlessly,  leaving  his  heel  to  hang  over  the  back  of  the 
horse  to  steady  him,  and  also  to  restore  him  when  he  wishes  to 
regain  his  upright  position  on  his  horse's  back. 

"  The  Camanches  are  in  stature  rather  low,  and  in  person  often 
approaching  to  corpulency.  In  their  movements  they  are  heavy 
and  ungraceful ;  and,  on  their  feet,  one  of  the  most  slovenly  and 
unattractive  races  of  Indians  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  mount  their  horses,  they  seem  at  once  metamorphosed, 
and  surprise  the  spectator  with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  their  move- 
ments.*' —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 

The  Camanches  are  in  number  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand,  and  can  send  into  the  field  six  or  seven  tboosand 
well  armed  and  mounted  warriors. 

The  dragoons  pursued  their  march  to  the  villaee  of  the 
Pawnees,  on  the  bank  of  the  Red  River,  ninety  miles  above 
the  Camanche  town.  Their  lodges,  six  or  seven  hundred 
in  number,  are  constructed  with  poles  and  thatched  with 
the  long  prairie  grass.  In  shape  they  are  like  stout  short-necked 
bottles,  and  sit  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  ragged  range 
of  rocks.  The  strangers  were  surprised  at  seeing  "  exten- 
sive fields  of  corn,  (maize,)  pumpkin,  melons,  beans,  and 
squashes,  with  abundance  of  buffalo  meat."  Their  reception 
by  the  old  chief  was  most  friendly.  At  first  they  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Judge  Martin's  aon  or  of  the  murder.  A  ne- 
gro living  with  the  Pawnees  gave  information  that  the  boy 
was  in  the  village.  Colonel  Dodge  told  the  council  of  his  hav- 
ing brought  with  him  two  Pawnees  and  one  Kiowa  girl,  whom 
he  had  ransomed  from  their  enemies,  the  Osages,  who  had 
held  them  for  some  years  as  prisoners.  This  had  a  good 
effect,  and  an  intelligent  boy  was  brought  in  from  a  com 
field  where  he  had  been  secreted,  naked,  as  all  the  Indian 
boys  of  that  age ;  he  was  received  affectionately  by  Colonel 
Dodge ;  the  girls  were  produced  and  recognized  by  their 
relatives  with  touching  expressions  of  joy.  "  The  heart  of 
the  venerable  old  chief  (of  ninety  years  of  age)  was  melted 
at  this  evidence  of  white  man's  friendship,  and  he  rose  upon 
his  feet  and  taking  Colonel  Dodge  in  his  arms,  and  placing 
his  left  cheek  against  the  left  cheek  of  the  colonel,  held  him 
fbr  some  time  without  saying  a  word,  whilst  tears  were  flow- 
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ing  from  his  eyes.  He  then  embraced  each  officer  in  mrn 
iQ  the  same  silent  and  affectionate  manner,  which  form  took 
talf  an  hour  or  more  before  it  was  completed."  The  troops 
were  then  carefully  supplied  with  dried  buffalo  beef  and 
green  corn,  brought  on  the  backs  of  women  and  thrown 
down  in  the  encampment  of  the  dragoons.  "  This  seemed 
almost  a  providential  deliverance,  for  the  country  between 
here  and  the  Camanches  was  entirely  destitute  of  grain, 
and  our  last  provisions  were  consumed."  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  the  boy  was  safely  restored  to  his  mother.  Curi- 
-osity  had  drawn  together  numbers  of  the  friendly  tribes  of 
the  Camanches,  Kiowas,  and  Wicos,  "two  thousand  or 
more  of  those  wild  and  fearless  looking  fellows,"  saya  Catlin, 
"  were  assembled ;  and  all,  from  their  horses'  backs,  with  wea- 
pons in  hand,  were  looking  into  our  pitiful  little  encampment 
of  two  hundred  men,  all  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  almost 
literal  starvation;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  nearly  one  half  the 
number  too  sick  to  have  made  a  successful  resistance  if  we 
had  been  attacked."  The  Pawnee  Picis  are  no  ways  related 
to  those  of  the  Platte ;  in  person  they  resemble  the  Ca- 
manches ;  with  the  allied  tribes  of  the  Kiowas  and  Wicos  they 
can  turn  ont  three  thousand  warriors.  The  party  returned 
by  the  way  of  Camp  Canadian,  Texas.  On  their  second 
day's  march  from  the  False  Washita,  they  travelled  over  a 
bed  of  clam  and  oyster  shells  in  a  complete  state  of  petri- 
Ikclion.  There  was  a  ridge  running  apparently  from  north 
east  to  southwest,  several  nundred  feet  high,  and  in  breadth 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  lying  loose  to  the  depth  of  ten 
inches  from  the  surface,  and  sometimes  for  acres  together 
without  the  least  vegetation.  "In  many  instances  we  picked 
them  up  entire,  never  having  been  opened,  and  splitting  them 
open  as  we  would  an  oyster,  the  fish  was  seen  petrified  in 
perfect  form,  and,  by  dipping  it  in  water,  it  showed  all  the 
colors  and  freshness  of  an  oyster  just  opened."  (Vol.  Ji.,  p. 
857.)  In  another  section  of  the  country,  between  Fort  Gibson 
and  the  Washita,  they  passed  for  several  miles  a  ridge  which 
appeared  to  be  a  rock  of  iron.  Further  west,  between  the 
Camanche  village  and  the  Canadian,  they  passed  many 
miles  over  a  bare  surface  of  solid  grey  gypsum,  interlined, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  east  and  west,  wlili  streaks  of 
three  to  five  inches  wide  of  snowy  whiteness  of  saltpetre 
and  salt;  the  supplies  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Mr.  Catlin  suffered  much  from  fever  on  this  expedition. 
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The  party  returned  to  Fort  Gibson,  broken  down  with  sick- 
ness and  thinned  in  numbers.  General  Leavenworth  and 
Lieutenant  McClure  died  at  the  mouth  of  the  False  Washita, 
besides  ten  to  fifteen  of  the  dragoons.  Mr.  Beyrich,  a  Prus- 
sian botanist,  who  had  made  the  journey  with  the  regiment 
comfortably  in  a  light  dearborn  waggon  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Gibson,  and  thence  to  the  False  Washita  and  the  Cross 
Timbers,  on  his  return  to  Fort  Gibson  and  whilst  engaged  in 
preparing  his  specimens,  fell  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic; bis  servant,  a  5'oung  German,  was  laid  beside  him. 
The  whole  party  had  endured  much  under  almost  tropical 
suns,  suffering  from  thirst  amidst  salt  streams  and  briny 
pools,  and  in  a  country  which  now  abounds  to  profusion 
and  is  then  bare  of  game,  they  were  not  always  free  from  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  **Ofthe  four  hundredand  fifty  fine  fellows," 
says  Mr.  Catlin,  "  who  started  from  this  place  four  months 
since,  about  one  third  have  already  died,  and  I  believe  many 
more  there  are  whose  fates  are  sealed,  and  will  yet  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  deadly  diseases  contracted  in  that  fatal  country." 
The  result  of  a  hostile  campaign  against  the  lance  and  the 
bow  of  the  Indian,  would  have  been  sport  to  the  soldier, 
weighed  against  the  ravages  of  disease,  which,  in  this  quarter 
of  the  west,  is  likely  at  some  future  day  to  extend  its 
shield  over  some  remnant  of  the  Indian  race. 

The  second  volume  is  full  of  much  interesting  narrative 
and  description  of  many  extreme  and  distant  points  of  the 
wide  and  wild  regions  traversed  by  Mr.  Catlin.  The  limits  of 
this  article  but  admit  of  some  short  extracts  respecting  the 
great  mystery-spot  of  the  western  tribes  — 

"  The  Coteau  des  Prairies  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  St. 
Peter's  and  Missouri  rivers ;  its  southern  termination  or  slope  is 
about  in  the  latitude  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  it  stands  equi- 
distant between  the  two  rivers,  its  general  course  bearing  two 
or  three  degrees  west  of  north  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles." 
.  .  .  .  "  This  wonderful  feature,  which  is  several  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  width,  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  mound  of  its  kind  in  the  world ;  it  gradually 
and  gracefully  rises  on  each  side,  by  swell  after  swell,  without  tree, 
bush,  or  rock,  (save  what  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pipe 
Stone  Quarry,)  and  every  where  covered  with  green  grass,  affording 
the  traveller,  from  its  highest  elevation,  tlie  most  unbounded  and 
sublime  view  of — nothing  at  all  —  save  the  blue  and  boundleaB 
ocean  of  prairies  that  lie  beneath  and  all  around  bini;  vanishiog  into 
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azure  in  the  ijiaiance,  ivichout  a  speck  or  3pot  lo  break  their  soft- 
neBs."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  204. 

Near  tho  soulhem  extremity  and  on  tlie  very  top  of  this 
mound  ia  the  far-famed  Pipe  Stone  Quarry;  ibe  gtriking 
feature  of  ihe  scene  is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  twenty-five 
"to  thirty  feet  in  height,  composed  of  distinct  horizontal  layers 
of  light  grey  and  rose  or  Hesh  colored  quartz,  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  and  fronting  to  the  west  it  disappears  at  bolh 
ends  in  the  prairie  which  is  there  a  little  more  elevated.  The 
wash  of  a  little  stream,  proceeding  from  springs  a  short  dis- 
tance back  of  the  wall,  has  carried  ofT  the  superincumbent 
earth,  and,  having  bared  the  wall  for  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
now  glides  from  some  distance  over  the  level  surface  of  the 
rock,  and  leaps  from  the  lop  of  the  wall  into  a  deep  basin 
below,  forming  the  exlrernesourceof  oneof  thehead  streams 
of  the  "  Big  Sioux"  river.  Below  the  wall  and  parallel 
with  it,  is  a  level  prairie  of  half  a  mile  wide,  in  all  parts  of 
which  the  slaty  laj'ers  of  red  stone  are  found  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  feel.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  lo  whom  Mr.  Cat- 
lin  sent  specimens,  pronounces  it  "a  new  mineral  compound, 
not  steatite,  harder  than  gypsum,  and  softer  than  carbonate 
of  lime."  From  this  stone  are  formed  the  bowls  of  the  pipes 
which  are  found  amongst  all  the  tribes  of  the  west,  and 
Catlin  extends  it  even  lo  all  of  the  continent.  The  different 
tribes  have  various  traditions  respecting  this  spol,  and  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  Great  Spirit  by  which  it 
is  consecrated.  This  tias,  for  centuries,  been  a  hallowed  and 
neutral  ground,  resorted  to  by  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi.  The  totems  and  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
diSerent  tribes  are  deeply  engraven  on  the  quartz  rocks,  be- 
sides thousands  of  paintings  and  inscriptions  —  excavations 
of  the  clay  or  stone,  ancient  and  recent,  with  remains  of 
graves  and  mounds.  Five  huge  granite  boulders  rest  upon 
the  plain  below  the  wall,  at  the  base  of  which  ihe  Indian 
seeks  to  propitiate  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  place  by  ofler- 
ings  of  tobacco,  and  entreats  permission  in  lake  away  a 
small  piece  of  the  red  slone  for  a  pipe.  Of  late  years,  ihe 
Sioux  nave  asserted  and  have  endeavored  to  establish  an 
exclusive  right  lo  ihis  sacred  spot,  even  as  against  their  red 
brethren,  and  with  more,  nay,  good  reason,  against  the  iniru- 
«ioQ  of  the  pale  face.  Catlin  and  his  English  fellow  traveller, 
Mr.  Waod,  at  a  spot  called  Traverse  des  Sioux,  on  the 
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St.  Peter's,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Platte,  were 
stopped  and  detained  per  force,  by  what  for  once  he  calls,  for- 
getting himself,  a  rascally  hand  of  about  twenty  Sioux,  who 
remonstrated,  with  much  vehemence  and  no  small  threaten- 
ings,  against  the  determination  of  the  travellers  to  proceed 
to  the  great  mystery-place  of  the  Indian  race.  Had  he  be- 
thought himself  for  a  moment  of  the  feelings  of  an  Indian, 
or  of  the  hazard  which  a  stranger  runs  by  intruding  upon 
the  sanctity  of  a  Mahometan  mosque  or  a  Hindoo  dewal,  he 
might,  either  from  a  regard  to  ancient  religious  prejudices  or 
a  reasonable  apprehension  of  danger  to  himself,  have  turned 
away  his  footsteps  from  the  sacred  stone. 

However,  every  where  throughout  this  work,  by 
pleasing  pictures,  Mr.  Catlin  manifests  an  opposite  (feeling 
towards  the  tribes  yet  free  from  pestilential  contact  with 
the  white  frontier,  his  esteem  of  their  simple  virtues 
within  themselves,  of  their  hospitable  dispositions  toward 
the  stranger,  and  by  his  spirited  sketches  of  the  sports 
of  peace,  and  bold  traits  of  bravery  in  war,  he  sedulously 
exalts  the  character  of  the  free  roamer  of  the  prairie  — 
"  The  slave  of  none,  of  beasts  alone  the  lord."  He  boldly 
testifies  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  much  maligned 
Crows  and  Blackfcet — honest,  brave,  and  high  minded.  Nor 
are  the  Sioux,  of  the  Missouri,  to  be  given  over  quietly  to  the 
condemnatory  sentence  of  the  white  man.  Where  can  be 
found  a  bold  and  fearless  race,  showing  tenderer  feelings,  than 
in  the  council  of  the  Pawnees  of  the  Red  River  i  Look  at  the 
gentle,  brave,  and  honorable  Mandans.  In  every  place  where 
the  cupidity  of  trade,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the 
worst  part  of  a  white  frontier  have  not  corrupted  native  sim- 
plicity, towards  friends  and  strangers  the  Indian  is  friendly, 
just  and  hospitable,  and  reserves  for  his  enemy,  as  part  of 
the  code  of  self-defence,  the  right  and  the  violence  of  retalia- 
tion. In  domestic  life  polygamy  is  a  social  institution  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  families — nor  is  the  quiet  of  home 
ruffled  by  it ;  and,  where  the  white  man  has  not  poisoned 
their  manners,  no  where  do  we  see  a  prevailing  corruption 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  ;  no  where,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  and,  under  no  circumstances,  the  unutterable  abomina- 
tions of  Eastern  India.  Catlin  tells  of  one  instance,  most 
likely  of  rare  occurrence,  of  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  Pun- 
cahs,  bowed  down  by  a  weight  of  five  score  years,  and  who, 
too  feeble  for  travel,  was  deserted  by  a  band  of  Puncahs, 
when  starting  for  their  hunting  grounds.     He  himself  beheld 
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him  resigned  to  his  fate,  under  a  slight  shelter  and  with  a 
scanty  stock  of  provisions.  His  bones  were,  at  a  subsequent 
day,  seen  bleaching  upon  the  prairie ;  but  no  where  amongst 
them  do  we  read  of  the  exposure  of  helpless  infants,  or  the 
sale  of  young  children,  occurrences  so  shocking  in  the  east. 
Thev  have  a  simple  moral  code  written  on  their  conscience, 
whicn  implicitly  believes  in  and  relies  upon  the  Great  Spirit 
and  Father  of  all  men.  It  is  one  amongst  the  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  Almighty  Providence,  that  the  religious 
belief  of  a  rude  race  should  be  so  simple.  They  have  no  idol 
to  fill  a  niche  beneath  the  dome  of  a  heathen  pantheon.  And 
it  is  a  theme  of  wonder  and  of  praise  to  a  philosopher  and  a 
Christian,  that  their  religious  ceremonies  and  observances 
are  so  free  from  the  moral  impurities  and  bloody  stains 
found  at  an  earlier  day  among  the  nations  nearer  the 
seats  of  patriarchal  rites ;  and  that  primaeval  truths  have 
been  preserved  through  successive  ages,  and  still  subsist  in 
an  integrity  and  clearness,  which,  in  the  almost  universal  flood 
of  idolatrous  worship,  was  not  to  be  expected  amongst  any 
people  but  those  who  dwelt  compassed  about  with  the 
norizon  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high.  And  the  Indian, 
besides,  is  eminently  devout,  the  victim  of  self-torture,  and 
the  agony  of  prayer.  Yet  still  has  he  proved  himself,  in 
such  moral  course  of  life,  and  of  simplicity  of  belief,  a  hesi- 
tating and  reluctant  disciple  under  the  teachings  of  either 
civilization  or  Christianity.  Whilst  the  descendants  of  the 
stranger  of  the  pale  face  increase  and  flourish  under  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  civil  and  religious  institutions  —  wide  and 
more  widely  as  their  branches  extend,  they  seem  to  drop 
naught  but  blight  and  mildew  on  the  shrivelled  natives  of 
the  land. 

In  the  advance  of  civilization,  as  year  follows  upon  year, 
tribe  after  tribe  of  the  red  race  is  driven  off'the  possessions 
of  his  fathers  —  from  every  fruitful  hill  and  every  fertile 
valley  —  from  every  fair  lake  and  pleasant  river,  to  wear  out 
existence,  in  hunger  and  hardship,  amid  4he  barren  crag3 
and  deep  defiles  of  the  mountains,  or  to  waste  away,  where 
"  sickness  pines  the  clime,"  amid  the  tangled  wilderness 
and  pestilential  marshes  of  sea  or  river  shore. 

Humboldt,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophic  travellers,  says 
of  the  Indians  of  our  continent  —  "  The  savage  state  in  Ame- 
rica is  not  the  dawning  of  a  rising  people,  but  the  fading  of 
one  sinking  and  overthrown  by  overwhelming  catastrophes.** 
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Such  loo  surely  seems  to  be  their  state  ;  and  that  ulti- 
mately, as  a  distinct  nation  or  nations,  they  must  vanish 
from  this  North  American  continent.  All  that  kind  hearts 
and  hands  have  done  for  their  preservation,  from  Columbus 
and  Las  Casas  dov^n  to  William  Penn  and  the  friends  of 
their  race,  to  the  present  day,  has  been  unavailing.  Try 
what  we  may  for  their  security,  by  prohibiting  the  iifgress 
and  regress  of  the  white  trader  and  trapper,  by  cutting  off 
pernicious  intercourse,  it  does  seem,  to  a  reflective  mind  that 
has  watched  the  successive  waste  of  the  race,  that  we  can 
but  acquiesce  in  their  fate,  and  endeavor  to  smoothe  their 
downward  way  to  utter  extinction. 


Art.  VII.  —  Hisioire  de  VArt  moderne  en  Allemagne.  Par  le 
Comte  A.  Raczynski.  3  vols.  4to.  Chaque  volume  ac- 
compagnd  d'un  Atlas  de  gravures  sur  cuivre,  Paris : 
1836-1841. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  growth  of  Art,  in  ancient 
Greece,  was  greatly  influenced  by  their  forms  of  social  polity ; 

and  thatthesuperiority  of  the  Greeksover  contemporary  nations, 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  was  the  result  of  the 
enjoyment  of  freer  political  institutions  than  those  possessed 
by  their  neighbors.  But  if  a  comparatively  wiser  and  more 
equal  system  of  laws  was  the  sole  or  most  efficient  cause  of 
the  excellence  of  Grecian  art,  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
fact  that,  in  modern  times,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture 
and  music,  instead  of  attaining  their  fullest  development  in 
republics,  or  in  limited  monarchies  savoring  of  republicanism, 
have  grown  most  vigorously  beneath  the  shadow  of  despotic 
authority,  and  in  countries  where  even  rational  freedom  is 
mistaken  for  licentious  anarchy  ?  Civil  liberty  is  an  excellent 
thing  in  itself;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  a 
miraculous  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  — 
and  have  httle  faith  in  its  exclusive  power  of  fostering  the 
development  of  arts,  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  useful. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  different  couiitries,  will 
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lead  to  the  opinion,  that  forms  of  government,  whether  free 
or  despotic,  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  existence  of 
artistical  genius,  and  tend  neither  to  encourage  nor  repress 
its  exercise.  Though  differing  greatly  in  the  character  of 
their  political  institutions,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany,  have,  as  far  as  respects  the  fine  arts,  each  in  turn 
had  their  moments  of  darkness  and  of  light.  The  gloomy 
tyranny  of  Spain,  half  regal  and  half  clerical,  could  not 
damp  the  fire  of  Murillo ;  Le  Brun  trod  the  path  to  great- 
ness under  the  despotic  authority  of  Louis  *le  Grand;  and 
David's  pencil  was  gaining  him  immortality  at  the  time  when 
France  was  resounding  with  the  shout  of  "  vivela  rcpnbliqtie,^* 
We  find  the  more  satisfaction  in  adopting  and  adhering  to  the 
opinion  that  every  civilized  nation,  in  its  turn,  must  arrive  at 
a  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts,  as  it  excites  the  hope 
that  in  our  country  where  they  have  been  so  slow  in  their 
development,  they  are  one  day  to  flourish  in  luxuriance. 

The  origin  of  painting  (for  it  is  of  this  art  that  we  wish  par- 
ticularly to  speak)  is  lost  in  the  mists  and  shades  of  antiquity. 
There  is  eviaence  enough  that  it  was  known  and  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  in  very  remote  ages,  and  the  researches 
and  descriptions  of  ChampoUion,  Belzoni,  and  others,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  drawing,  in  particu- 
lar, were  familiar  to  this  extraordinary  people.  Of  coloring, 
their  knowledge,  from  the  specimens  still  existing,  seems  to 
have  been  much  more  limited,  though  suflScient  to  justify  the 
opinion,  that  to  them  the  Greeks  probably  owed  their  first 
lessons  in  art,  as  they  certainly  did  their  earliest  instruction 
in  philosophy. 

Of  the  eminent  psdnters  of  Greece  we  have  little  knowledge 
beyond  their  names.  Time  has  swept  away  their  works,  and 
left  us  nothing  but  the  records  of  their  fame.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe,  without  any  great  stretch  of  credulity,  that 
Polygnotus,  Apelles,  and  Zeuxis,  were  workers  of  wonders 
in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  created  in  later  times  by  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Antonio  Allegri.  The  high  degree  of 
excellence  which  distinguishes  these  productions  of  the  Greek 
chisel  which  time  has  spared,  proves  that  the  rules  of  the  art 
of  design,  were  as  well  known  and  as  scrupulously  followed 
at  Athens  and  Sicyon,  as  subsequently  at  Rome  and  Florence; 
and  that  the  painters  of  Greece  were  not  ignorant  of  the  magic 
power  of  coloring,  is  sufficiendy  established  by  the  effect 
which  the  exhibition  of  their  pictures  appears  to  have  had 
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upon  their  countrymen.  It  is  true  that  Winckelman  and 
other  modern  writers  on  art  of  less  authority,  have  alleged 
that  both  linear  and  aerial  perspective  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients;  and,  from  this  assumed  ignorance,  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  their  works  could  never  have  been  comparable 
to  those  which  followed  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  But» 
as  it  is  only  from  defects  discovered  in  some  old  paintings 
found  at  Herculaneum,  that  this  want  of  knowledge  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed,  we  cannot  allow  the  reproach  lo  afiect 
the  Greeks,  with  whatever  force  it  may  apply  to  the  Romans.* 
Polygnotus  is  represented  as  having  been  highly  skilled  in 
the  formation  of  groups ;  and  one  of  his  paintings,  (the  Sack 
of  Troy)  is  said  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  eighty-four 
figures.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  this  multitude 
could  have  been  introduced  into  one  picture,  in  such  manner 
as  to  excite  general  admiration,  unless  the  painter  had  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge,  and  a  very  accurate  knowledge  too,  of 
perspective  in  both  its  branches ;  without  it,  the  efect  must 
have  been  decidedly  bad,  and  the  Amphyctionic  council 
would  scarcely  have  rewarded  the  labor  of  the  artist,  by  mak- 
ing him  a  denizen  of  every  city  of  Greece. 

Rome,  at  the  period  of  her  highest  glory,  was  too  busily 
employed  in  making  new,  and  consolidating  old  conquests,  to 
admit  the  cultivation  of  any  art  save  that  of  war.  But  though 
her  sons  despised,  they  were  willing  to  profit  by  the  labors 
of  those  whom  they  had  subdued,  and  Grecian  artists  were 
allured,  and  works  of  Grecian  art  transported  into  Italy,  to 
adorn  the  palaces  and  walls  of  the  conquerors.  Yet,  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  possession  of  the  glorious  creations 
of  Phidias  or  Lysippus,  had  a  quickening  efect  upon  Roman 
taste.  During  the  existence  of  the  republic,  the  sword  and 
pen  continued  to  be  more  highly  prized  than  the  pencil  and 
chisel.  Arts  were  abandoned  to  freedmen  and  foreifi[ners; 
and  of  Roman  sculptors  and  painters,  few  existed,  and  none 
of  sufficient  merit  to  transmit  their  works  or  scarcely  their 
names  to  after  times.t 

*Evcn  the  artistical  character  of  the  Romans  can  scarcely  suffer  on  account 
of  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  the  recovered  pictures.  Herculaneum  was  a  town 
of  small  importance,  and  the  artists  employed  in  the  decoration  of  its  buildings, 
were  probably  men  of  little  professional  note.  Should  a  convulsion  of  nature 
overwhelm  one  of  our  cities,  future  generations  might  with  similar  injustice  infer 
the  low  state  of  the  art  in  this  country,  from  the  discovery  of  someof  those  ridicu- 
lous portraits  in  which  "tawdry  yellow  strives  with  dirty  red,"  with  which  our 
honest  burghers  are  so  fond  of  defacing  the  walls  of  their  apartmentj. 

t  One  reason  why  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  not  reached  our  times,  has 
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Under  the  Cicsars,  a  greater  refinement,  perhaps  we  might 
eay,  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  accumulation  of  large  for- 
luoes  in  private  hands,  were  somewhat  more  favorable  to  the 
exercise  of  talents  which  could  administer  to  the  comfort  or 
vanity  of  the  rich.  Two  statues  still  exist  (the  Antinous  and 
Venus  D' Aries)  which  indicate  that,  during  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
Roman  sculpture  had  made  a  near  approach  to  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  Grecian  models.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  names  of 
the  authors  have  not  been  preserved,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
are  in  error  in  attributing  these  works  to  llomao  hands.  The 
artists  may  have  been  Greeks,  who  sought  bread  and  fame 
by  their  labors  in  a  foreign  land.  At  all  events,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  painting  was  cultivated  with  the  same  success 
as  the  sister  art ;  and,  if  we  except  St.  Luke,  the  evangelist, 
who,  according  to  the  doubtful  tradition  of  the  catholic  church, 
is  represented  as  a  great  master  of  the  art,  we  cannot  name 
any  distinguished  painter  within  the  wide  circle  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Christianity,  afterwards  so  favorable  to  the  arts,  was,  in  its 
origin,  adverse  to  them.  The  war  between  the  new  faith  and 
the  old  superstition  was  one  of  extermination ;  and  the  hatred 
borne  against  those  false  gods  whom  paganism  had  enthron- 
ed in  the  heavens,  very  naturally  extended  itselflo  their  images 
on  earth.  The  reformers  of  that  day,  like  those  who  after- 
wards sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church,  saw 
in  the  decorations  of  temples  and  public  buildings,  nothing 
but  the  evidence  of  a  gross  idolatry ;  and  when  the  policy  of 
Constantine  began,  and  the  early  death  of  Julian  completed 
the  triumph  of  the  true  religion,  its  followers  were  not  much 
distinguished  for  the  temperance  with  which  they  used  their 
victory.  How  many  Jupilers,  Apollos,  and  Mercuries  were 
demolished  in  spite  of  the  thunder  bolt,  laurel  crown,  and 
caduceus  —  how  many  Vcnuses  "wooed  compassion"  in 
vain  to  their  naked  beauties,  we  have  now  no  means  of  deter- 
mining ;  but  we  cannot  err  in  supposing  that  the  same  zeal 
that  could  strike  the  marble  into  fragments  would  erase  from 

not  been  adrerled  to  in  (he  text.  Their  painlings  wtre  principally  upon  wslla, 
and  few  or  nons  oftlie  edifices  Lhus  decornted,  havo  lurvived  ihe  many  accideitM 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  Fregtoea  too,  in  which  valer 
colors  an  employed,  are  acted  upon  by  many  causes  of  decay,  which  hare  no 
influence  on  paintings  in  oil.  We  draw  our  inference  of  the  low  state  of 
Raman  art,  not  from  Ihe  absence  of  any  risible  works,  but  ftom  the  silence  of 
their  poets  and  historians  on  a  subject  which  could  t«arcely  bav«  foiled  to 
KWkkan  their  alleniion,  hod  it  been  deMrving  of  il. 
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the  walls  the  painted  forms  of  gods  aod  goddesses  who  bad 
ceased  to  be  tne  objects  of  fear  or  of  hope. 

The  battle  having  been  foueht  and  won,  and  the  last  tem- 
ple of  paganism  closed,  purified,  and  re-opened  to  a  truer  wor- 
ship, the  vindictive  feeling  which  enveloped  art  and  super- 
stition in  one  common  destruction,  began  to  subside.  Con- 
stantinople, the  seat  of  a  mighty  but  sinking  empire,  became 
necessarily  a  point  of  attraction  for  every  kind  of  talent ; 
and  here  it  was,  that  an  art  was  discovered,  wfaich»  first  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  the  churches  of  Byiantiom,  and 
from  thence  transported  to  Italy,  became  there  the  piecursor 
of  modem  painting.  It  was  from  the  wwkers  in  Mosaic,  who 
emigrated  to  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, that  Cimabue,  the  first  Italian  who  has  left  a  name  wor- 
thy of  remembrance  in  the  annals  of  art,  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  painting  as  it  was  practised  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks. 
Gifted  with  great  natural  genius,  he  improved  upon  the  hints 
he  received,  and  his  success  seems  to  have  been  commensurate 
with  his  talent.  Such  was  the  public  enthusiasm  created  by  an 
exhibitionofhis  works,  that  one  of  these,  a  picture  represent* 
ing  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  was  carried  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Florence.  In  the  school  of  this 
distinguished  man  was  formed  Giotto,  who  surpassed  his  mas- 
ter, because,  not  content  with  following  servilely  the  precepts 
received  from  him,  he  strove  to  remedy  that  in  which  they 
were  defective,  by  a  close  and  attentive  study  and  imitation 
of  nature.  The  works  of  this  old  master  which  still  exist, 
though  defective  in  drawing,  bard  in  outline  and  feeble  in 
coloring,  possess  a  gracefulness  and  expression  which  were 
afterwards  reproduced  by  Raphael  in  a  much  higher  degree, 
and  accompanied  by  superior  beauties  of  execution.  None 
of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Giotto  appear  to  have  carried 
painting  further  than  their  master;  tneir  highest  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  more  than 
a  century  elapsed  before  Masaccio,  the  Bellini,  Perugino,  and 
Beato  Angelico  appeared  to  give  a  new  and  stronger  impulse 
to  the  art.  Van  Eyck's  discovery,  which  about  &s  time  be- 
came generally  known,  enabled  the  painters  of  this  age  to 
give  to  their  colors  an  enduring  brilliancy  and  trutn,  of 
which  their  predecessors  had  no  conception.  The  progress 
of  painting  in  Italy  was  now  rapid,  and  the  sixteenth  century 
saw  it  advance  to  and  attain  perfection.  Then  it  was,  that 
Raphael,  at  Rome,  Michael  Aogelo,  at  Florence,  Correggio,  a 
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Parma,  and  Titian,  at  Venice,  began  and  completed  those 
labors  which  have  made  them  immortal,  and  still  exist  to 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  strong,  and  bid  the  weak  des- 
pair. Then  it  was  that  Albert  Durer  in  Germany,  with  equal 
genius  but  less  personal  good  fortune,  gave  evidence  that  the 
cold  climate  of  the  north  was  as  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  artistical  power,  as  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south. 

Nothing  in  life  is  stationary,  and  art,  like  other  things, 
retrogrades  when  it  does  not  advance.  The  Caracci,  Guido 
Beni,Caravaggi,  and  the  Bassanos,  in  their  efibrts  to  compass 
originality,  diverged  from  the  true  path,  and  painting,  in  their 
bands,  lost  much  of  its  poetic  character.  Then  came 
Giordano,  with  his  astonishingfertility  of  invention  and  facility 
of  execution,  but  wanting  in  that  simplicity  which  seems  to 
be  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  highest  pictorial 
excellence.  Correct,  but  exaggerated  in  drawing —  brilliant, 
but  false  in  color,  he  seemed  to  unite  in  himself  all  that  was 
defective  in  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  schools.  Like 
Giordano,  Rubens,  the  first  of  Flemish  painters,  may  be  said 
to  have  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  art-  An  imitator  of 
nature,  but  of  material  nature  only,  ideal  beauty  did  not  seem 
to  exist  for  him.  We  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood 
that  this  censure  is  applied  only  to  the  general  character  of  his 
productions.  There  are  works  of  this  great  master  which 
rise  to  an  equality  with  the  best  of  the  Italian  school,  but 
these  works  are  few  in  number,  and  only  serve  to  prove  of 
what  the  artist  was  capable  when  governed  by  true  principles. 

To  Giordano  succeeded,  in  Italy,  Carlo  Maratti,  Sassofer- 
rato,  and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names  we  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  mention,  and  no  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  arresting  the  downward  course  of  painting,  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  its  imaginative  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter. Whoever  wishes  to  pursue  the  investigation  will 
find  the  chain  of  Italian  art,  so  bright  and  free  from  alloy  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
rusted  and  impure  as  it  extends  to  the  present  day. 

About  the  time  of  the  Caracci,  the  French  school  began  to 
make  itself  a  name.  Nicholas  Poussin,  and  after  him  Le 
Brun  and  Le  Sueur,  obtained  great  and  deserved  celebrity. 
The  fame  of  the  latter,  however,  was  a  plant  of  slow  crowth, 
and  came  too  late  to  be  productive  of  personal  benefit.  By 
a  strange  fatality,  the  man  whose  genius  approached  most 
nearly  to  that  of  R^^bael,  and  who,  if  the  efibrts  of  one  iodi- 
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It  is  So  seldom  that  individuals  possessing  the  means  ofbeing 
useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  apply  those  means  to  a 
good  purpose,  that  when  we  meet  with  one  who,  hke 
Raczynski,  generously  devotes  time,  learning;,  and  money  to  the 
worthiest  o§ect,  we  cannot  withhold  from  him  his  due  meed 
of  praise  ;  and  praise  is  likely  to  be  the  author's  sole  reward, 
for  the  expensive  character  of  his  book  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  forbid  all  expectation  of  his  ever  receiving  a 
pecuniary  remuneration 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  the  author  explains  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  compose  his  work.  It  seems  that, 
having  been  long  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  arts,  he  wished 
to  methodize  his  knowledge,  so  as  to  make  it  more  available, 
and  for  that  purpose  committed  to  paper  the  refiections  to 
which  his  study  had  given  birth.  The  result  of  thus  examin- 
ing and  arranging  his  mental  impressions  on  the  subject  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  was  a  full  faith  in  the  existence  of 
positive  beauty  in  nature,  and  in  the  applicability  of  those 
rules  by  which  natural  beauty  is  found  and  judged  to  pro- 
ductions of  art.  We  have  no  time  nor  taste  for  metaphysical 
abstractions.  Stripped  of  the  wordy  garb  of  many  folds  in 
which  German  writers  do  not  dress,  but  swaddle  their 
thoughts.  Count  Raczynski's  disquisition  on  the  *'  Beautiful" 
presents  the  following  conclusion,  the  truth  of  which  will  be 
readily  admitted.  "  Beauty  exists  for  each  of  the  senses, 
and  through  them  operates  on  the  mind.  That  which  acts 
on  the  sense  of  sight  resides  in  form  and  color ;  grace,  sym- 
metry and  expression  are  its  attributes."     And  from  the 

to  the  pictures  of  Van  Meckenem,  whose  works,- in  style  and  execution,  are  ftrf 
similar  to  the  early  productions  of  the  art,  such  as  it  was  practised  by  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks.  The  discovery,  in  1806,  of  a  great  many  paintings  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and,  in  1808,  of  an  altar  in  the  half-ruined  church  of  St.  Clare,  ornamented 
with  carvings  in  wood,  and  pictures,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1306,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  arts  found  tneir  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  about  the  same 
time  that  they  were  transported  from  Constantinople  into  Ital3r. 

T he  Boisser^e  collection  was  soon  after  enriched  oy  the  acquisition  of  a  picture, 
attributed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  William  of  Cologne,  a  painter  who 
enjojred  great  reputation  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Then  came  the  Death  of  th« 
Virgin,  by  Schorcel,  the  Presentation,  by  John  Van  Eyck,  the  Christ  of  Hem- 
meling,  a  picture  by  Luke  Van  Leiden,  and  many  productions  of  other  painters 
of  less^note,  each  of  which,  however,  formed  a  link  in  this  chain  of  art. 

The  Boisser^  removed  to  Heidelberg  in  1811,  and  their  gallery  became  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  curiosity,  not  merely  to  artists  and  amateurs,  but  to  the  public  at 
lar^  The  taste  for  old  pictures  became  a  sort  of  mania,  and  many  private  col- 
lections were  formed,  none  of  which,  however,  equalled  in  size  or  value  that  of 
the  brothers  Boisseree.  Kings  vied  with  each  other  for  its  possession,  and,  after  ' 
some  negotiation,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  Mumck 
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above  is  deduced  tbe  coroUaiy^  that  '*  he  alone  can  ever  be 
great  In  tbe  arts,  who  is  able  to  perceive  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  to  represent  it  with,  such  truth  of  imitaiion»  as  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  those  emotionf  wbich  a 
view  of  the  reality  would  produce." 

It  is  with  the  second  chapter,  containing  a  preUminaiy 
view  of  the  state  of  art  in  (Termany,  previous  to  tbe  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  schools,  that  the  interest  of  Ckrant 
Raczynski's  work  begins.  The  first  artist  who  aeeaui  to 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  beaten  road,  and  aiudous  to 
return  to  that  which,  origpnaUy  travelled  by  tbe  old  Crennaa 
masters,  had  since  their  time  been  sufier&i  lo  lie  diausedi 
was  Carstens,  a  native  of  Holstein.  With  tbe  true  feeliiiff  of 
a*poet,  be  sought  to  idealize  his  art.  He  had  discovered  tbat 
a  strong  conception  roust  always  precede  die  executioD  of  a 
picture ;  and  that  unless  the  painter  had  before  his  mind'a 
eye  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  scenes  and  characters  he  vdabed  to 
delineate,  and  was  gifted  besides  with  a  thorough  inteUi^ 
ffence  of  the  emotions  intended  to  be  produced,  his  woikf 
however  excellent  in  a  merely  mechanical  point  of  view, 
would  always  be  deficient  in  the  higher  artistical  requisites. 
The  beauty  of  the  heathen  mythology  appears  to  have  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Carstens,  for  from  this 
source  was  liis  inspiration  drawn.  Nature  had  refused  to 
him  the  talent  of  coloring,  and  aware  of  his  own  weakness 
in  that  branch  of  tbe  art,  he  limited  himself  to  pencil  sketches. 
Many  designs  made  by  him  are  in  existence  at  Weimar, 
indicating  in  their  author  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  composition,  and  unbounded  powers  of  imagination. 
Stran^ly  enough,  Goethe,  who  devoted  a  volume  to  the  glo- 
rification of  Hackert,  a  less  gifted  artist,  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  Carstens,  who,  like  many  other  men  of 
genius,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  justly  appreciated  by  the 

Eublic  for  whom  he  labored,  until  death  had  placed  him 
eyond  the  reach  of  either  praise  or  censure. 
The  next  name^of  importance  is  that  of  Shick.  of  Stuttgard, 
a  pupil  of  the  French  pamter  David.  Dissatisfied  with  a  school 
whicn,  however  excellent  in  many  respects,  was  yet  led  too 
often  to  mistake  exaggeration  for  greatness,  the  young  German 
left  France  for  Italy,  and  gave  himself  to  the  studyof  the  works 
of  Raphael  with  an  attention  and  success  visibly  impressed 
on  all  his  productions.  But  Shick,  though  an  imaginathre 
man,  was  wanting  in  religious  feeling;  Uie  plague-spot  of 
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infidelity  so  often  fatal  to  men  of  high  intellectual  power,  was 
fixed  upon  his  heart;  and,  as  the  source  of  pious  emotions 
became  dried  up  within  him,  he  failed  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  all  subjects  in  any  way  connected  with  religion. 
In  the  school  of  David  he  bad  acquired  correctness  of  draw- 
ing, and  nature  had  made  him  a  colorist.  His  early  death, 
(at  the  age  of  thirty-one)  put  an  end  to  a  career  which  would 
doubtless  have  proved  brilliant,  as  he  seems  to  have  chosen 
a  right  direction  ;  and  the  works  which  he  left  behind,  though 
few  in  number,  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  restorers  of 
German  art.* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  several  young 
German  artists,  among  whom  was  Overbeck,  were  dismissed 
from  the  academy  of  Vienna  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
laws  and  usages  of  that  ancient  and  enlightened  institution. 
It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter,  when  we  learn  that  the 
youthful  contempt  of  established  authority,  which  was 
punished  by  expulsion,  consisted  in  seeing  with  other  eyes 
than  those  of  the  masters,  and  in  studying  nature  more  closely 
than  the  venerable  heads  of  the  Viennese  academy  deemed 
to  be  either  proper  or  useful.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  Overbeck  bad  some  singular  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
art;  he  believed  that  the  use  of  the  model  was  injurious  to 
the  ideal  conception  of  character;  and,  relying  on  his  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  on  his  power  of  deli- 
neating with  accuracy,  from  the  images  in  his  mind,  figures 
in  every  possible  position,  seldom  or  never  had  recourse  to 
models,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  graceful  arrange- 
ment to  the  folds  of  drapery.  The  danger  of  this  method, 
though  less  visible  in  his  works,  became  very  apparent  when 
it  was  adopted  by  men  of  less  natural  power  or  acquired 
knowledge.  The  sketches  of  the  young  men  whom  his 
example  had  influenced  were  always  superior  to  their  finished 
performances  ;  for,  as  the  pictures  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion, the  difficulty  of  moving  without  guide  or  support 
was  greatly  increased.  In  1809,  Overbeck  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  isolation,  revolving  in  his  mind 
and  reducing  to  order  those  principles  of  art  which  he  after- 
wards put  so  successfully  in  practice.     The  ensuing  year,  he 

♦  We  find  it  noted  byCount  Raczynski,  that  Sbick  greatly  improved  his  coloring 
while  at  Rome,  through  the  aid  of  Washington  Allston,  who  taught  him,  in 
particular,  how  to  prepare  his  first  coloring,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
afterwards  (he  most  striking  effecu  by  glazing. 
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was  joined  by  Peter  Cornelius  and  William  Schadow,  men  of 
a  similar  turn  of  mind,  full  of  talent  and  ambition,  and  in 
whom  he  found  able  coadjutors. 

Cornelius,  who  had  then  completed  his  illustrations  of 
Faust,  brought  with  him  to  Rome  the  reputation  of  genius. 
Driven  from  Dusseldorf,  as  Overbeck  had  been  from  Vienna, 
by  the  envy  or  ignorance  of  men,  who  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  his  powers,  he  opened  a  school  at 
Frankfort,  and  soon  drew  around  him  a  number  of  young 
men  of  talent,  who  felt  that  there  was  much  in  German  art 
that  re(]uired  reform  and  amelioration,  and  saw  in  Cornelius, 
a  man  whose  genius  and  perseverance  were  likely  to  effect 
both.  A  critical  study  of  the  works  of  John  Van  Eyck, 
Albert  Durcr,  and  other  fathers  of  the  art,  first  led  Cornelius 
to  believe,  that  since  their  day,  all  those  qualities  which  make 
of  painting  something  more  than  a  mere  application  of  colors 
to  canvass,  had  greatly  deteriorated.  This  belief  derived 
greater  strength  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  which  brought  him 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Beato  Angelico.  At  this  time  he  united  himself  to  Overbeck, 
and  both  were  employed  by  the  Prussian  consul,  l^artoldi,  in 
executing  several  frescoes,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  which  served  not  only  as  the 
measure  of  their  practical  ability,  but  as  a  test  of  the  value  of 
their  theoretical  principles. 

Schadow,  the  last  of  this  triumvirate,  with  less  imaginative 
power  than  his  associates,  was  superior  to  both  in  mechanical 
execution.  He  came  to  Rome  a  mere  portrait  painter,  but 
natural  talent,  assiduous  industry,  and  the  counsels  and  ex- 
ample of  his  two  friends,  soon  enabled  him  to  ascend,  with 
firmness  and  security,  to  the  higher  regions  of  art. 

These  three  men  formed  a  centre  around  which  the  young 
German  artists  who  visited  Rome  about  this  time  were 
accustomed  to  gather.  They  were  apostles  of  a  new  faith, 
and  could  not  long  remain  without  disciples.  Hitherto  the 
theatre  had  furnished  to  painting  its  models,  and  the  attitudes 
it  loved  to  represent  were  closely  copied  from  the  nymphs 
of  the  ballet.  The  association  now  formed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Overbeck  and  his  friends,  rejected  all  false  and 
feeble  exaggeration  of  movement  or  expression,  and  assuming 
a  religious  character,  announced  as  one  of  their  fundamental 
doctrines,  that  piety  was  the  true  source  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion.    Strangely  enough,  the  devout  feeling  which  led  tbem 
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to  look  to  heaven  for  the  higher  impulses  of  art,  and  which 
had  proved  in  the  beginning  their  strongest  bond  of  union, 
was  fated  to  become  the  cause  of  their  final  separation. 
Overbeck,  Schadow,  Vogel,  of  Dresden,  and  others,  born  in 
the  protestant  faith,  were  led,  conscientiously,  no  doubt,  to 
renounce  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Romish  church.  There  is  so  much  affinity  between 
the  faith  of  Rome  and  the  practice  of  the  arts,  that  we  can 
scarcely  be  astonished  at  a  conversion  which  professional 
enthusiasm  rendered  more  easy ;  but  those  among  the  new 
school,  who  adhered  to  their  religion,  did  not  witness  the 
renunciation  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  by  a  part  of  the  brother- 
hood, with  that  composure  which  more  philosophic  tempers 
would  have  evinced.  Though  believing  that  religious  senti- 
ment must  form  the  foundation  of  every  thing  excellent  in  this 
world,  they  still  thought  that  they  could  paint  the  images  of 
saints  without  praying  for  saintly  intercession,  and  decorate  the 
interior  of  a  chapel,  without  admitting  the  infallibility  of  the 

S)pe.  The  new  converts  were  stigmatized  by  the  name  of 
azareni;  and  though  the  members  of  the  school  connnued 
to  follow  the  practice  of  the  same  artistical  principles,  their 
personal  intercourse  was  divested  of  that  brotherly  and 
ardent  interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  had  at 
first  characterized  it. 

The  hour  of  separation  was  now  at  hand.  Overbeck 
remained  at  Rome,  Schadow  and  his  pupils  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  the  high  reputation  of  Cornelius  induced  the 
king  of  Bavaria  to  offer  nim  the  direction  of  the  academy  at 
Dusseldorf,  —  the  same  which  the  artist  had  left  some  years 
before  in  disgust  and  disgrace.  This  institution,  founded  in 
1767,  had  existed  from  that  time  until  1819,  with  little  or  no 
distinction.  In  that  year,  Cornelius,  who  had  been  engaged 
b)'  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  execute  a  series  of  fresco-paintings 
at  Munich,  the  cartoons  of  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared at  Rome,  was  appointed  to  give  a  new  organization 
to  the  decayed  and  decaying  institution.  In  consequence  of 
his  prior  engagement,  he  was  unable  to  make  Dusseldorf  his 
residence,  and  to  give  to  the  interests  of  the  academy  the 
full  benefit  of  his  personal  superintendence,  until  1821.  No 
sooner  was  his  arrival  announced,  than  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, then  amounting  to  forty,  was  more  than  doubled. 
The  four  years  which  he  subsequently  passed  at  Dusseldorf, 
were  years  of  continued  improvement  in  the  arts ;  but,  in 
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1825,  an  institution  of  greater  national  importance,  that  of 
Munich,  claimed  bis  services,  and  Scbadow  was  invited,  in 
his  stead,  to  preside  over  the  academy. 

Scbadow,  after  leaving  Rome,  had  returned  to  iiis  native 
city,  Berlin,  and  opened  a  school  with  eminent  success.  On 
being  appointed  to  succeed  Cornelius  at  Dusseldorf,  he  pro- 
vailed  upon  many  of  bis  best  scholars  to  follow  bim  thitner* 
If  bis  predecessor  laid  the  foundation,  Scbadow  may  be  said 
to  have  raised  the  superstructure.  It  is  under  him  that  Hiib- 
ner,  Hildebrandt,  Lessing,  and  Sohn,  great  names  in  art,  and 
probably  destined  to  become  greater,  first  learned  to  trust  their 
own  strength.  The  following  extract  from  Count  Raczynski's 
work  contains  a  just  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Scbadow  and  his 
pupils,  and  may  be  considered  as  ofiering  also  no  ill  speci- 
men of  the  discriminating  talent  of  the  historian  of  the  arts  in 
Germany  — 

"  Schadow  has  now  been  seven  years  at  the  bead  of  the  Academy 
at  Dusseldorf;  four  years  have  passed  since  schqlars  &noed  by 
him  first  exhibited  their  works,  and  already  have  they  won  a  higp 
place  in  public  estimation.  Schadow  is  a  man  of  caltivated  and 
reflective  mind ;  his  imagination  is  easily  excited,  and  his  impres- 
sions are  quick  and  lasting.  A  true  ^German,  his  cold  and  re- 
served exterior  hides  a  heart  full  of  generous  sensibility. 

**  The  relations  of  the  master  with  his  pupils,  and  m  the  pupils 
with  each  other,  are  full  of  interest.  Schadow  loves  his  scmblarsy 
and  praises  their  productions  with  all  the  warmth  of  partial  fiiend- 
ship ;  the  scholars  repay  him  in  kind,  and  acknowledge  that  to  his 
care  and  attention  are  due,  the  fortunajte  direction  taken  by  the 
school.  Schadow  is  a  Director  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  he 
is  the  soul  of  the  academy ;  his  care  extends  to  the  slightest  de- 
tails as  well  as  the  most  important  matters,  and,  without  him,  his 
pupils  would  probably  have  never  become  what  they  are.  He  is  one 
of  those  men  who,  full  of  profound  feeling  and  love  of  the  utB, 
find  great  difficulty  in  reproducing,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  those  great  and  noble  thoughts  which  their  souls  clesily 
conceive.  Though  led  by  taste  to  the  selection  of  religious  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  he  is  not  less  happy  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  of  a  difierent  character.  Whatever  he  under- 
takes, he  endeavors  to  bring  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  His  liberal  mode  of  thinking  has  created 
in  his  school  a  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  every  sort  of  artistical  labor. 

"  The  artists  of  Dusseldorf  mutually  consult  and  assist  each  other; 
advice  is  never  asked  without  being  learnedly,  loyaHy,  wad  beeevo- 
lently  given.    The  fullest  confidence  reigns  smong  theip,  sodlMs 
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with  equal  readiness  that  Schadow  gives  counsel  to  those  who  ask 
it,  and  receives  it  from  those  whom  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  con- 
sulted. Hobner  is  the  one  to  whom  he  has  recourse  most  frequently, 
and  this  artist  certainly  possesses  great  power  of  thinking  and  matu- 
rity of  judgment. 

"  When  the  labors  of  the  day  are  ended,  familiar  conversation,  dis- 
cussions without  envy  or  bitterness,  a  walk,  or  a  game  of  quoits,  are 
sufficient  to  the  simple  tastes  of  these  simple  men.  The  richest 
among  them  are  those  who  can  earn  from  three  to  five  thousand 
francs  —  enough  to  live,  but  not  enough  to  give  to  the  love  of  gain 
a  supremacy  over  the  love  of  art.  How  much  does  such  an  exist- 
ence differ  from  that  of  Italian  painters  during  the  time  of  the 
Medici !  —  when  Titian  labored  with  a  sword  by  his  side  —  when 
Giorgione  painted  in  a  public  place,  clad  in  armor  of  proof —  when 
Domenichino  fled  from  Naples  on  account  of  the  threats  of  his 
rivals,  and  Baroccio  died  of  poison. 

"  What  is  most  admirable  in  this  academy  is  that  none  of  the 
qualities  by  which  each  individual  member  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished are  lost  to  his  companions.  Schadow  is  the  tutelary 
genius  of  Dusseldorf ;  Lessing  the  source  of  mysterious  and  me- 
lancholy inspirations ;  Bendemann  the  poet  of  the  Old  Testament, 
fiill  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm ;  Stilke  is  the  painter  of  the  middle 
ages ;  the  palette  of  Hildebrandt  furnishes  the  truest  and  purest 
colors  ;  and,  whilst  Habner,  a  judicious  critic,  exercises  that  influ- 
ence which  is  founded  on  taste  and  reflection,  Sohn  shows  us  all 
the  resources  that  grace  and  true  coloring  can  yield.  In  their 
works,  purity  and  depth  of  sentiment  are  more  frequently  discover- 
able than  strength  or  greatness ;  yet,  when  they  are  great  and 
strong,  it  is  without  effort  or  exaggeration;  they  are  nearer  to 
nature  than  to  the  antique,  and  never  presumptuous  or  extravagant 
—  in  a  word,  they  are  poets,  inspired  by  pure  feelings,  and  who 
have  learned  to  be  modest  in  the  midst  of  success." 

We  shall  close  our  account  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  with 
brief  notices  of  some  of  those  artists,  who,  by  their  works, 
have  conferred  most  honor  upon  it.  Our  list  must  necessa- 
rily be  very  imperfect,  and  many  names  worthy  of  attention 
will  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Historical  painters,  accord- 
ing to  received  opinions,  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  art. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  feebler  brethren  that  epic  poets  do  to  the  writers  of 
fugitive  pieces;  the  meditation  and  execution  of  their  works 
require  a  higher  degree  and  expenditure  of  thought  than  are 
demanded  by  subjects  of  a  more  trivial  nature.  The  land- 
scape painter  has  only  to  copy  what  nature  spreads  befon^ 
him ;  he  who  confines  bis  pencil  to  the  delineation  of  scenes 
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of  domestic  life,  may  find  his  models  in  every  castle  or  cot- 
tage or  by  every  fireside  —  a  true  eye  and  a  sure  hand 
are  sufficient  to  effecl  his  purpose ;  but  the  artist  who  suc- 
cessfully imbodies  in  colors  the  acting  of  some  great  event, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  human  character  and  passions,  and 
a  power  of  expressing  these,  which  heaven  has  given  only  to 
genius  of  the  highest  order. 

Among  the  young  artists  of  Dusseldorf,  who,  conscious  of 
their  own  strength,  have  chosen  history  for  their  province,  the 
first  in  Count  Uaczynski's  list  is  Lessing,  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  celebrated  poet  of  that  name.  Already  favorably  known 
by  the  production  of  several  admirable  paintings,  he  gave 
a  proof,  in  his  Trial  of  John  Huss,  that  his  mind  and  pencil 
were  equal  to  the  highest  artistical  composition.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  principal  figure  is  a  masterpiece  of  expres- 
sion,— doubt  and  fanaticism,  terror  and  obstinacy,  the  sick- 
ness of  soul  produced  by  the  contention  of  fierce  and  war- 
ring passions,  are  depicted  with  starding  truth.  Finely  con- 
trasted with  the  agonies  of  the  doomed  victim,  are  the  calmness 
and  fixed  determination  of  his  remorseless  judges.  It  is  easy 
to  discover  that  the  sentence  has  already  been  pronounced  in 
their  hearts ;  that  though  willing  to  hear  what  the  accused 
may  ofTer  in  defence,  or  in  extenuation  of  his  crime,  it  is  not 
with  the  intention  of  permitting  any  thing  which  he  has  to  say 
to  interfere  with  the  stern  behests  of  vengeance.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  seem  curious,  for  the  throes  and  struggles 
of  human  agony  are  legitimate  subjects  of  curiosity ;  they  are 
calm,  for  hatred  is  never  accompanied  by  any  outward  ex- 
pression of  violence,  when  its  victim  is  bound  and  cannot 
escape  his  fate.  The  deepest  emotions  are  seldom  evinced 
by  violent  gestures  or  distorted  features ;  this  is  a  truth  which 
mediocrity  can  never  comprehend,  but  which  genius  sees  at 
a  glance.  In  Lessing's  design,  every  individual,  save  one, 
whose  pale  brow  and  unquiet  eyes  bespeak  nervous  agitation, 
is  outwardly  calm,  and  yet  the  fire  of  demoniac  passion, 
burning  under  this  apparent  iciness  of  exterior,  is  clearly  in- 
dicated, and  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  unforgiving  spirit  of 
the  Romish  Church,  at  that  period,  is  faithfully  represented 
in  this  picture  — the  production  of  a  mind  too  just  not  to  feel 
horror  for  power  un tempered  by  mercy,  and  too  philosophic 
to  mistake  a  fanatic  for  a  saint.  "  This  work  is  unintelli- 
^ble,"  says  Count  Raczynski,"  if  the  convictions  of  the  artist 
bad  been  favorable  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  if,  on  the 
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other  hand,  he  had  believed  that  the  doctrines  of  Huss  were 
the  first  steps  towards  salutary  reformation,  he  would  have 
given  to  the  reformer  a  different  expression.  Lessing  shows 
here  an  entire  freedom  from  party  spirit ;  his  composition 
springs  neither  from  religious  nor  passionate  zeal,  i  saw  in 
it  a  faithful  representation  o{  factiovt  fanaticism,  crushed  by 
the  pitiless  iniquity  of  an  all  powerful  tribunal." 

Bendemann,  a  native  of  Berlin,  became  first  known  by 
his  picture  of  the  exiled  Jews — an  admirable  work  produced 
at  an  early  age.  The  subject  is  taken  from  a  verse  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm —  •*  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  sat  down,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Zion ;" 
and  the  picture  was  completed  before  the  artist  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year.  Two  years  after,  this  first  fruit  of  his 
genius  was  succeeded  by  another  of  even  greater  excellence, 
and  in  which,  if  the  judgment  of  contemporary  criticism  may 
be  relied  on,  Bendemann  has  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
ancient  masters.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  drawing  resembles  in  its  style  that  of  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  and  the  coloring  is  vigorous  and  true.  Ben- 
demann delights  in  subjects  derived  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  powerful  poetry  of  the  Scriptures  acts  strongly  on 
his  imagination  ;  the  many  serious  and  tragical  situations 
which  they  offer,  appear  to  harmonize  witn  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  talent. 

Hiibner  has  painted  Boaz  and  Ruth,  Christ  reclining  on 
a  cloud,  the  Fisherman  and  Nymph,  from  the  poem  of 
Goethe,  and  Roland  rescuing  the  Princess  Isabella  from 
the  robbers'  cave.  Ariosto  has  furnished  the  subject  of  this 
last  work  ;  it  is  a  cabinet  picture,  and  though  of  small  dimen- 
sions, proves,  more  than  any  other,  Hubner's  capacity  for  his- 
torical painting.  His  Christ,  though  admirably  drawn  and 
as  admirably  colored,  is  a  work  that  awakens  no  feeling,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  painted  with  none.  The  draperies  also 
are  stiff"  and  badly  thrown,  and  there  is  a  want  ot  harmony 
between  the  principal  figure  and  the  four  Evangelists  who 
are  placed  beneath  iu  Count  Raczynski's  judgment  of  this 
artist  is  summed  up  in  the  following  words :  "  HObner  appears 
to  possess  a  noble  organization.  He  is  an  original  thinker, 
and  will  always  avoid  presumption  and  pedantry,  two  nx:ks 
on  which  many  a  fine  talent  has  been  wrecked." 

Sohn  accompanied  Schadow  from  Berlin,  and  soon  took 
rank  aosong  the  ablest  artisti  of  Dutseldorf.    Uis  reputa- 
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tion,  founded  on  his  painting  of  Rinaldo  and  Armlda,  was 
greatly  extended  by  the  exhibition,  in  1830,  of  Hylas  carried 
away  by  the  nymphs.  He  is  the  Gernian  Albano,  distin- 
guished by  the  exquisite  grace  of  his  figures,  and  a  finish 
•which  often  reminds  the  amateur  of  Carlo  Dolce.  The  sub- 
jects which  he  delights  to  represent  are  either  mythological 
or  derived  from  the  poets  and  romances  of  Italy  and  (Jer- 
many ;  in  placing  him  among  the  historical  painters  we 
have  had  reference  more  to  his  style  of  execution  than  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  for  which  he  has  a  predilection. 

Hildebrandt  may  be  considered  as  standing  between  the 
historical  painters  on  one  side,  and  those  whose  subjects  are 
found  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  on  the  other.  His 
Judith  and  Holophernes,  in  style  and  execution,  bears  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  works  of  Rembrandt ;  and  though  the 
great  labor  and  exquisite  finish  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
accessories  in  this  picture,  are  not  such  as  are  usually  given 
to  such  things  in  historical  paintings,  yet  it  deserves,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  merit  in  other  respects,  to  be  ranked  among 
the  higher  artistical  productions  of  the  age.  However,  "  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  and  the  rank  of  Hilde- 
brandt must  be  determined  by  the  general  character  of  his 
works,  w^hich,  as  we  have  before  observed,  entitle  him  only 
to  the  honors  of  a  "  middle  station." 

The  narrow  limits  of  a  review  necessarily  preclude  us 
from  noticing  those  painters  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  who 
have  attained  celebrity  in  the  less  important  walks  of  art. 
For  ample  details  respecting  them,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Count  Raczynski's  volumes,  and  hasten  to  throw  a 
passing  glance  on  another  and  still  more  renowned  school  of 
German  art,  — that  of  Munich. 

King  Louis  of  Bavaria  is  an  extraordinary  man.  His 
love  for  the  arts  began  early  in  life,  many  years  before  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  though  the  political  storms 
which  followed  the  French  revolution,  and  long  devastated 
Europe,  prevented  him  from  gratifying  his  refined  tastes  as 
soon  as  he  would  have  done,  had  not  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  large  army  entirely  absorbed  the  pubhc  revenue 
during  a  greater  part  of  his  father's  reign,  he  lost  no  time, 
after  the  return  of  peace,  in  taking  measures  for  the 
restoration  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  in  Bavaria.  Palaces 
and  other  public  buildings  were  planned  and  constructed  at 
Ratisbon  and  Munich  ;  ancient  statues  purchased,  and  sculp- 
tors of  merit  employed  in  making  busts  and  basso  relievos ; 
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valuable  collections  of  old  .paintings  sought  for,  and  bought 
at  liberal  prices ;  and  German  artists  who  were  slowly 
making  their  way  to  fortune  and  renown,  invited  to  decorate 
with  frescoes  the  walls  of  the  newly  erected  ediGces. 

Peter  Cornelius  was  brought  from  Rome  to  Munich  ;  and 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  must  be  attributed  the  rapid 
progress  towards  perfection  of  the  new  German  school.  For- 
tunate was  the  selection  which  drew  the  greatest  painter  in 
Europe  from  comparative  obscurity,  and  placed  him  in  a 
position  which  gave  additional  force  to  his  precepts  and  ex- 
ample. His  influence  over  art  is  not  limited  to  Bavaria,  but, 
mighty  as  his  fame,  pervades  every  part  of  Germany.  We 
have  before  said  that  the  illustrations  of  Faust  were  his  first 
titles  to  celebrity,  nor  have  these  works  of  his  youth  been  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  the  admirable  productions  of  bis  maturer 
intellect  and  more  practised  pencil. 

During  his  residence  at  Home,  in  addition  to  the  frescoes  of 
the  Sala  Bartholdi,  which  were  executed  in  conjunction  with 
Ovcrbeck,  Schadow,  Vogel  and  others,  Cornelius  sketched 
the  illustrations  of  Dante  for  the  Marquis  Massimi,  and  pre- 
pared those  drawings,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen.  In  1819  he  was  invited  to  preside 
over  the  academy  at  Dusseldorf ;  but  previous  engagements 
carried  him  for  a  time  to  Munich,  where  he  began  those  great 
works  to  which  he  gave  ten  years  of  life,  and  which,  in  re- 
turn, have  given  him  immortality.  The  subjects  of  the  first 
series  of  frescoes  executed  by  Cornelius  in  the  two  principal 
rooms  of  the  Glyptotheqne^  were  borrowed  from  the  mytho- 
logy and  from  Homer,  and  never  were  gods,  demi-gods  and 
heroes  portrayed  with  a  bolder  or  more  correct  pencil.  Then 
followed  the  composition  of  the  cartoons  of  twenty  great  pic- 
tures, which  represent  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
lives  of  distinguished  painters,  especially  designed  as  deco- 
rations for  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  a  building  which 
was  not  then  completed. 

This  celebrated  man,  who  seems  to  find  time,  such  is  his 
facility  of  production,  for  works  the  most  various  in  extent 
and  character,  was  in  1838  engaged  on  a  design,  the  subject 
of  which  brought  him  in  competition  with  the  greatest  of  an- 
cient painters ;  and  he  who  could  *•  sustain  his  spirit  to  a 
flight"  once  taken  by  Michael  Angelo,  may  well  lay  claim  to 
the  title  of  the  first  of  modern  artists.  •*  The  Last  Judg- 
ment" of  Cornelius  will,  when  completed,  occupy  a  space 
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sixty-two  feet  by  thirty-six.  The  upper  part  has  already 
been  transferred  to  the  wall,  and  of  this  and  the  remaining 
unpainted  cartoons  Count  Raczynski  thus  speaks  : 

"  The  first  view  of  this  great  composition  did  not  answer  my 
expectation.  Rumor  had  spoken  so  highly  of  the  cartoon  before 
its  arrival,  that  it  v^as  difficult  that  the  hope  excited,  should  be 
entirely  realized.  High  sounding  praises  too  often  do  this  ill 
service  to  the  best  works.  I  was  the  prey  of  a  fatiguing  uncer- 
tainty ;  I  sought  to  analyze  my  impressions,  but  widiout  success. 
The  groups  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  unfa- 
vorable to  the  general  effect ;  the  proportions  of  the  figures  seemed 
to  agree  little  with  each  other;  and  I  could  not  discover  the  leading 
thought,  the  source  of  inspiration  of  the  picture.  Such  were  my 
feelings,  but  the  impressions  were  too  vague  to  lead  to  a  final  judg- 
ment. 

**  I  find  more  fault  with  myself  for  not  having  understood  ComeliuSy 
than  with  him  for  not  making  himself  fully  intelligible.  This 
great  work  of  the  artist  is  doubtless  destined  to  form  a  marked  point 
in  the  history  of  art,  and  will  certainly  be  the  subject  of  ono  of 
those  judgments  which  generations  transmit  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  which  public  opinion  receives  with  respect  What  will 
this  judgment  be?  The  future  will  know.  Neveitbeless,  let4t  be 
permitted  to  me  to  offer  a  sketch  of  this  pictiure,  and  dwell  upon 
the  many  great  beauties  which  a  close  examination  of  its  various 
parts  h£is  enabled  me  to  discover. 

•*  Christ,  on  the  judgment-seat,  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
scene ;  the  proportions  of  this  figure  are  more  rail  than  those  of 
the  other  personages.  The  Holy  virgin  and  John  the  Baptist  are 
kneeling  before  him,  and  seem  to  supplicate  his  clemency.  On 
each  side,  and  on  the  same  line,  are  the  apostles,  the  prophets, 
Moses,  David,  and  ihe  principal  personages  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testament.  Angels  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  passion  surmount 
this  principal  group,  which  floats  upon  clouds.  A  group  of  angels, 
who  sound  the  trumpet,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  is  he  who  holds 
open  the  book  of  judgment,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture.  On 
the  pages  of  the  book  are  the  words,  *  eternal  life,  eternal  death.' 
To  the  left,  the  elected,  accompanied  by  angels,  rise  up  to  heaven ; 
on  the  right,  the  damned,  with  attending  demons,  are  confounded 
together  in  a  mass,  which  reminds  one  of  the  compositions,  on  the 
same  subject,  of  Rubens,  Signorelli,  and  other  painters.  Lucifer 
occupies  a  throne  in  the  corner  of  the  picture.  The  lower  part  of 
the  cartoon  presents  different  episodes,  in  which  bad  passions  and 
vices  appear  to  await  punishment,  and  virtues  and  good  actions 
to  hope  for  and  receive  eternal  rewards.  In  this  immense  number 
of  figures,  those  which  are  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful,  are,  an  angel  striking  an  iron  buckler  with  a  sword,  and 
another  struggling  with  a  demon  for  the  possession  of  a  soul. 
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**  Among  the  elected  wlio  rise  to  bearen,  mre  wmBj  ai^inble 
groaps ;  tbe  two  monks,  approndun^  the  dmme  of  Locifer,  are 
prafoundlT  thought  and  Ibli  of  chazacter.  I  tmst,  howerer,  that 
their  prodnctkn  is  noC  an  homage  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  or  an 
emanation  of  Tnlgar  piejndice;  Combos  shoold  he  abore 
soch  things,  and  his  pizie  pencil  should  neTer  be  prostittited  to 
paztj.  In  the  manj  episodes^  bj  whidi  this  work  is  enriched, 
may  be  discorered  beauties  which  prore  to  what  point  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  painter  is  rich  and  powerfnL 

**  In  the  same  dinrch  two  smaller  fresioes  wiD  represent  the  ado- 
ration of  the  shepherds,  and  the  death  of  Christ.and  colossal  figures 
of  those  persons  most  fineqoentlj  named  in  holy  writ,  will  occupy 
other  paits  of  the  edifice.** 

We  bare  given  the  above  extract  fnNn  Coont  Racxynski^s 
work,  because  it  proves  that,  however  exalted  raav  be  his 
opinion  of  Cornelias,  be  does  not  hesitate  to  censure  when, 
in  bis  opinion,  censure  is  deserved.  Critics  are  but  too  prone 
to  admire  e\'en  tbe  defects  of  those  who  have  made  a  name 
for  themselves  in  literature  or  the  arts ;  and,  in  their  fear  of 
running  counter  to  public  opinion,  waste  their  sweets  upon 
men  whose  palates  are  already  cloyed  by  such  food,  and 
reserve  their  bitterness  for  unknown  and  unfriended  genius. 
Not  so  Count  Raczynski  ;  when  he  finds  that  the  artist  has 
either  given  a  false  meaning  to  a  picture,  or  expressed  a  true 
one  obscurely,  be  says  so  at  once,  and  this  without  respect 
to  the  painter's  name,  whether  it  be  Cornelius  or  Xlou, 
SchadoworRietscbel.  In  the  follo^i^ing  remarks  on  the  frescoes 
representing  the  destruction  of  Troy,  we  find  tbe  same  dis- 
position to  blame  what  is  wrong,  and  praise  what  is  right. 

"  XotwithstandiDg  my  high  respect  for  the  talent  of  Cornelius, 
some  of  his  works  have  made  upon  me  an  unfavorable  impression. 
They  remind  me  too  frequently  of  the  Brotuses  and  Leonidases 
which  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  the  positions  of  his  heroes  are 
sometimes  very  near  exaggeration,  ahhough  not  as  faulty  in  that 
respect,  as  many  of  the  productions  of  the  David  school.  At  times 
we  perceive  an  afifected  boldness  of  style,  and  an  evident  intention, 
in  the  expression  given  to  the  faces,  of  exciting  the  spectator's  terror 
or  imagination.  For  instance,  Neoptolemus,  in  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  is  a  hero  whose  position  might  be  admirable  on  the  boards  of 
a  theatre,  but  in  a  picture  seems  not  a  little  ridiculous.  Priam,  also, 
in  the  attitude  of  a  man  whose  reclining  body  sinks  with  its  own 
weight,  strikes  me  disagreeably  ;  but  Cassander,  on  the  other  band, 
is  nobly  conceived  and  nobly  expressed. 

"  It  would  not  be  astonishing,  i(  after  having  been  encamped  for 
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ten  years  with  tbe  Greeks,  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  Comalius 
should  find  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  semblance  of  soft  emoliooa, 
divine  love,  and  Christian  faith.  Nevertheless,  when  he  doea  tEoat 
subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  it  is  with  a  dignity  that  lends  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  his<  pictures.  If  he  cannot  be  pious,  he  is  alwayi 
poeticaL 

'*  Cornelius  is  no  hypocrite ;  without  vanity,  but  not  widKNit 
pride,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  he  never  strives  to  ^Vf^^ 
what  he  is  not  His  artlessness  is  happily  allied  to  vigor  or  cha- 
racter. He  is  true,  passionate,  and  strong,  yet  no  stranger  to  tender 
feelings.  Ener^  is  the  characteristic  of  his  talent  and  of  his 
nature.  His  opinions  on  the  subject  of  art  are  fixed,  and  he  main- 
tains them  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  is  sure  of  being  in  the 
right  He  is  a  reformer,  and,  like  all  reformers,  tolerates  nmther 
o^tacles  nor  contradiction. 

'*  At  an  early  a^  he  gave  proo&  of  the  facility  with  which  be  coold 
reproduce  and  give  form  to  his  ideas;  then,  as  now,  the  atndy  of 
nature  and  the  technical  part  of  art,  occupied  him  less  than  the 
desire  of  expressing  his  thought  with  strength  and  boldness*  I  cany 
away  with  me,  after  inspecting  his  works,  an  impression  of  great 
power  in  the  artist,  but  of  power  not  always  regulated  bj  good 
tasta" 

• 

It  would  be  surprising  indeed,  if,  in  tbe  immenae  number 
of  compositions  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  pencil  of 
Cornelius,  the  critical  eye  could  not  note  many  Bgorea  de- 
fective in  form,  in  grace,  or  in  expression ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  "  spots  in  tbe  sun,"  light  and  warmth  enough  remain 
to  quicken  into  life  the  germs  of  GSerman  art  To  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  Cornelius  are  due  the  present  eminence 
of  the  school  at  Munich,  nor  is  there  a  painter  of  any  note  in 
Germany  who  has  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degreOi  &lt  the 
beneficial  efiect  of  his  artistical  influence. 

Schnorr,  it  is  true,  himself  a  man  of  genius  and  originalityi 
has  marked  out  a  path  peculiarly  his  own ;  vety  it  may  be 
believed,  that  if  Cornelius  had  not  existed,  Schnorr  would  not 
have  been  what  he  is. 

This  last  named  painter  is  a  native  of  Leipxigt  and  benn 
his.education  in  the  school  of  Vienna,  then  unoer  the  direction 
of  Zauner.  The  ruling  principles  of  this  school  were,  to 
imitate  the  drawing  of  Kaphael,  tbe  coloring  of  Titian,  and 
the  effects  of  light  of  Correggio ;  the  result  ofthis  combination 
of  excellent  things  was,  the  production  of  works  distinguished 
for  little  but  poverty  and  bad  taste.  Schnorr  bad  too  much 
talent  to  tread  long  on  the  dead  level  of  mdliocriiy.    In  the 
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study  of  nature,  and  of  the  Italian  and  German  painters  who 
had  preceded  Raphael,  he  sought  to  forget  old  and  false 
principles  of  art,  and  acquire  new  ones. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  visited  Rome  for  the  first 
time,  and  a  year  afterwards,  1817,  was  presented  to  the 
prince  royal  of  Bavaria.  His  earliest  works  of  importance 
were  the  frescoes  which  he  painted  for  the  Marquis  Massimi, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  drawn  from  Ariosto,  and  well 
suited  to  the  romantic  and  imaginative  character  of  the  young 
painter's  mind.  **For  richness  of  composition,  skilful  group- 
mg,  and  exquisite  grace,"  says  Count  Raczynski,  ".few 
works  surpass  them." 

In  1827  he  removed  to  Munich,  and  was  employed,  in 
connection  with  Cornelius,  in  illustrating  the  poem  of  the 
Nibelungen.  It  is  upon  this  series  of  paintings,  German  in 
their  subjects,  and  executed. with  German  spirit,  that  the 
fame  of  Schnorr  must  rest.  His  paintings  in  oil  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  less  importance. 

Henry  Hess,  a  pupil  of  Cornelius,  is  the  one  who  shows 
most  in  his  productions  the  power  of  religious  sentiment. 
His  frescoes,  in  the  chapel  of  All  Saints,  are  emblems  of 
the  purest  faith.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  them  a  resem- 
blance to  the  style  of  Giotto,  although  the  figures  have  less 
of  that  angular  stifiness  which  marks  the  works  of  the  Italian. 
The  Bible  is  the  source  of  Hess'  inspiration,  and  the  mighty 
truths,  which  he  feels  deeply,  he  has  learned  to  express  with 
majesty  and  grace. 

William  I^ulbach  is  that  painter  on  whose  merits  Count 
Raczynski  appears  to  dwell  with  most  satisfaction.  Though 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  academy,  he  has  already 
won  for  himsetf  an  enviable  reputation,  and  every  step 
which  he  takes  is  a  step  in  advance.  His  career  began  in 
poverty  and  suffering,  circumstances  which  might  have 
prevented  for  ever  the  development  of  his  genius,  had  not 
nature  given  him  that  force  of  mtellect  and  love  of  art,  which 
rise  superior  to  privations.  He  was  employed,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  decorate  with  paintings  the  walls  of  a  church  belong- 
ing to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  the  reward  of  the  artist  con 
sisted  in  a  daily  allowance  of  bread  and  cheese,  just  enough 
to  prevent  his  dying  of  hunger.  The  remembrance  of  the 
wretched  specimens  of  humanity  deprived  of  reason,  among 
whom  be  passed  many  days,  haunted  his  imagination,  until 
at  last  be  fixed  it  upon  canvassi  in  a  composition  which,  for 
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truth  and  variety  of  expression,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Fate  at  last  relented,  and  Kaulbach  knew  better  times ;  but 
the  gloom  which  early  suffering  had  cast  upon  his  mind 
never  entirely  passed  away.  He  followed  Cornelius  to 
Munich,  and,  singularly  enough,  though  often  employed  by 
his  master,  to  paint  after  his  cartoons,  never  could  succeed  ia 
pleasing  either  Cornelius  or  himself.  It  seems  that  he  cannot 
give  development  and  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  another  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  heated  by  the  fire  of  original  composiUoa 
that  Kaulbach  brings  his  hand  to  execute  with  fidelity  what 
his  mind  conceives  with  force. 

His  first  great  works  at  Munich  were,  —  a  representation  of 
Apollo  and  the  muses ;  allegorical  pictures  oJt  Bavaria,  and 
the  four  great  rivers  of  Germany,  and  sixteen  compositions,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  found  in  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  productions  of  Kaul- 
bach, but  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  alluding  to  the 
latest,  if  not  the  best — the  fresco  illustrations  of  Goethe's 
poems,  and  the  battle  of  the  Huns.  This  last  great  picture, 
Count  Raczynski  appears  to  consider  "  the  most  perfect  that 
art  has  ever  produced"  —  high  praise  certainly,  and  from  a 
high  source ;  but  those  who  have  looked  at  Kaulbach's  work 
with  other  than  German  eyes  will  scarcely  admit  its  justice. 
A  legend,  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Damascius,  furnished 
the  subject  upon  which  the  genius  of  Kaulbach  has  exercised 
itself.  The  Huns,  led  by  Attila,  are  said  to  have  given 
battle  to  the  Romans  under  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city, 
and,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  the  two  armies  devoured  each 
other.  When  the  life  had  ceased  in  the  forms  of  flesh,  the 
souls  of  the  dead  encountered  in  the  air,  and  continued  the 
fight  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

The  first  duty  of  a  painter  is  to  select  a  proper  subject, 
and  notwithstanding  our  high  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Kaulbach,  and  equally  high  respect  for  the  critical  ability  of 
Count  Raczynski,  we  cannot  but  dissent  from  both  as  respects 
the  fitness  for  artistical  representation  of  this  earthly  and  un- 
earthly combat.  We  well  remember  the  effect  produced 
upon  us  by  the  view  of  Kaulbach's  drawing.  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  picture  we  saw  a  battle  field,  where  the  dying 
and  the  dead  lay  heaped  upon  each  other,  while  above  them 
were  a  set  of  figures  engaged  in  executing  a  German  ffallo- 
pade ;  and  whilst  we  could  not  but  admire  the  profound 
knowledge  of  drawing,  and  the  skill  in  grouping,  displayed 
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by  the  artist,  wc  regretted  at  the  same  time  that  so  much 
knowledge  and  skill  should  be  thrown  away  upon  a  subject 
that  presents  no  meaning. 

Munich  is  not  only  well  supplied  with  historical  painters ; 
those  whose  genius  is  better  adapted  to  the  delineation  of  fa- 
miliar scenes,  or  to  landscape  painting,  also  abound  in  the 
new  school,  and  many  of  them  have,  in  these  subordinate  walks 
of  art,  attained  to  great  and  deserved  celebrity.  We  would 
gladly  have  spoken  of  the  most  meritorious  among  these 
artists,  and  given  also  a  few  pages  to  the  state  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  at  Munich,  but  the  plan  with  which  we  began 
was  limited  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  Germany,  considered  with  reference  to  its  most 
important  branch.  We  therefore  take  our  leave  of  the  Mu- 
nich school  with  the  remark  that,  under  the  beneficent  and 
munificent  reign  of  King  Louis,  the  sister  arts  walk  hand  in 
hand  towards  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they 
are  susceptible. 

While  Cornelius  and  his  disciples  were  illustrating  the  arts 
at  Munich,  and  Schadow  was  pursuing  at  Dusseldorf  the 
good  work  which  his  predecessor  had  there  begun,  Wach 
and  Begas  were  striving,  and  not  inefiectually,  to  give  to 
BerHn,  that  city  famed  for  swords  and  sword-knots,  another 
and  a  better  kind  of  renown. 

An  academy  of  fine  arts  had  been  founded  in  the  Prussian 
capital  by  Frederick  the  First,  in  1699,  but  this  monarch  was 
of  a  nature  too  rude  and  uncultivated  to  give  to  the  arts  any 
thing  more  than  a  nominal  protection.  The  purchase  of  a 
few  pictures  and  statues  of  little  value,  the  allotment  of  a 
public  building  for  their  reception,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
director,  were  the  only  steps  taken  during  this  reign  to  fur- 
ther the  growth  of  art.  Frederick  the  Second,  with  much 
more  pretension,  had,  if  possible,  still  less  taste  than  his 
grandfather,  and  in  the  invasion  of  provinces  and  the  fightingof 
battles  found  an  occupation  more  in  accordance  with  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  his  extraordinary  intellect,  than  the  peaceful 
encouragement  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  In  the 
year  1814  the  impulse  given  to  German  art  elsewhere  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  Prussia  had  become 
sick  of  wars,  and  the  desire  to  deface  and  destroy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  wish  to  create  and  embellish. 

If  the  seed  of  art  was  slow  in  germinating  on  the  banks 
of  the  Spree,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  produced  at  last  a 
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plant  of  vigorous  growth.  Count  Raczynski  has  drawn  a 
distinction  in  one  respect  between  the  institution  at  Berlin 
and  those  at  Dusseldorf  and  Munich :  he  denies  that  the 
name  sc/iool  can  be  given  to  the  collection  of  artists  in  the 
first  named  city,  because  these  artists  acknowledge  no  com- 
mon principles  in  composition  or  coloringi  but  follow  each 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  taste  and  genius.  This  distinction 
is  somewhat  too  nice  for  our  perception.  Wach  and  Be^as, 
like  Cornelius  and  Schadow,  were  members  of  that  society 
at  Rome,  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  direction  which  the  art 
of  painting  had  taken,  resolved  to  shake  off  the  influence  of 
the  French  or  theatrical  school,  and  adopt  as  their  models  in 
future,  nature,  and  the  sober  and  dignified  compositions  of 
the  German  and  Italian  predecessors  of  Raphael.  So  far 
the  restorers  of  art  at  Berlin  were  governed  by  the  same  mo- 
tives and  followed  the  same  principles  as  the  heads  of  the 
schools  at  Dusseldorf  and  Munich.  It  would  perhaps  be 
more  consonant  to  truth  to  assert,  that  these  three  great  insti- 
tutions are  but  shoots  from  one  common  root,  and  collectively 
considered,  form  the  German  school,  as  distinguished  from 
the  French,  Italian,  and  English. 

Wach,  the  recognised  head  of  the  artists  of  Berlin,  received 
his  first  professional  education  in  the  studio  of  Kretchmar. 
He  had  taken  care  to  build  on  a  solid  foundation,  having 
previously  applied  himself  to  those  studies  connected  with 
art,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  but  facilitate  his  pro- 
gress. The  war  of  deliverance,  which  called  every  nery 
hearted  German  to  the  battle  field,  put  an  end  to  his  pursuits 
until  the  year  1815,  when,  having  entered  Paris  as  an  officer 
of  the  Landwehr,  he  took  advantage  of  his  residence  in  that 
city  to  obtain  from  the  celebrated  painter  Gros,  all  the  in- 
struction that  Gros  could  give.  From  Paris  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1817,  and  uniting  nimself  with  Overbeck,  Corne- 
lius, Schadow,  and  Schnorr,  became,  like  them,  an  apostle  of 
reform  in  German  art.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  em- 
ployed, by  the  government  and  by  individuals,  in  executing 
several  works  of  magnitude.  His  drawing  is  correct,  and 
coloring  vigorous  ;  and  such  is  his  skill  in  imitating  the  an- 
cient masters,  that  when  he  had  completed  his  copy  of  Ra- 
phael's Ezekiel,  at  Florence,  the  Grand  Duke  directed  the 
original  to  be  affixed  to  the  wall  by  iron  chains  —  a  precau- 
tion more  complimentary  to  the  talent  than  to  the  honesty  of 
the  artist.     Wach  was  the  first  painter  who  opened  a  scnool 
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at  Berlin  for  the  reception  of  students  ;  the  number  and  % 
cellence  of  the  works  produced  by  young  men  who  owe  iheU  ] 
instruclion  to  him  prove  the  great  capacity  of  their  instructors  I 
As  au  ornamental  painler  he  has  no  equal.     His  arabesque^ 

f  and  symbolical  compositions  possess  a  grace  and  originality 

^peculiarly  his  own, 

i  -    Nest  to  him,  and  not  inferior  in  talent,  is  Begas.     Like 

'  Biany  others  who  have  won  a  high  name  in  art,  he  became  a 
painter  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  parents.    Nature 

E roved  stronger  than  the  authority  of  a  father,  who  may, 
awever,  be  excused  for  opposing  the  inclination  of  bis  son 
to  embrace  a  profession  which  at  that  period  was  not  held  in 
much  honor.  The  interposition  of  judicious  friends  afforded 
to  young  Begas  an  opportunity,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  of 
following  the  strong  bent  of  his  genius.  He  was  sent  to  Paris 
ud  entered  the  studio  of  Gros.  His  manner  was  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  his  master,  and 
perhaps  some  aflSnily  to  the  French  school  may  still  be  dis- 
cernible in  his  style,  though  much  modified  by  his  after- 
fBinitiarity  with  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  by 
an  assiduous  study  of  the  frescoes  of  Cornelius.  "  He  is," 
says  Count  Raczynski,  "the  first  portrait  painter  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  coloring  bears  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  old 
Venetian  school." 

We  might  lengthen  our  list  of  Berlin  artists  by  the  men- 
tion of  many  names  entitled  to  respect;  but,  however  de- 
serving of  approbation  may  be  the  works  of  Herbig,  Hen- 
Ding  and  Fieligraf,  we  do  not  know  that  their  fame  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  exportation. 

Count  Raczynski's  work  is  not  limited  to  an  historical  and 
critical  survey  of  the  schools  at  Dusseldorf,  Munich,  and  Ber- 
lin. Wherever  art  exists  in  Germany,  the  sagacity,  perse- 
verance and  industry  of  our  author,  bring  it  to  light,  and 
Record  to  it  its  doe  share  of  praise.  Dresden  and  Vienna, 
Slutlgard  and  Ratisbon  are  each,  in  turn,  made  the  subject 
of  examination,  and  the  number  of  artists  whose  productions 
have  been  named  and  described  amounts  lo  several  hundred. 
Indeed,  his  desire  to  neglect  no  one  has  caused  what  is  most 
defective  in  Count  Raczynski's  book,  theappropt iation  of  many 
of  its  pages  to  notices  of  men  whose  merits  cannot  certainly 
deserve  this  attention,  unless  Germany  be  more  prolific  in 
great  artists  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  author 
satisfied  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  state  of  painting, 
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sculpture,  and  architecture  in  his  own  country*  At  difierent 
periods  of  his  life  he  visited  neighboring  states,  and,  wher- 
ever he  went,  he  seems  to  have  looked  around  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  to  have  sought,  through  every 
channel,  precise  and  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  foreign  nations  in  those  arts  which  have  been  to 
hira  the  subjects  of  a  life's  study.  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  England,  have  each  contributed  their  quota  to 
enrich  these  volumes,  and  the  remarks  of  the  judicious 
traveller  and  critic  will  no  doubt  be  duly  appreciated  in  these 
countries  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
arts.  To  America,  even,  though  it  presented  too  little  that  is 
excellent  in  this  respect  to  justify  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a 
personal  visit,  a  place  is  aUotted  in  Count  Raczynski's 
gallery. 

To  give  that  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  foreign 
art  the  examination  which  it  deserves,  would  require  more 
time  and  space  than  we  can  now  afibrd.  We  may  again  recur 
to  the  subject,  which  is  too  important  to  be  either  treated 
carelessly  or  passed  over  in  silence. 


Akt.  VIII.  —  A  Discourse  delivered  upon  the  Opening  of  the 
New  Hall  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  ofNaXural  History.  By 
John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  New  York :  1841.  H.  Ludwig. 

We  are  highly  pleased  to  see  that  the  learned  author  of 
the  discourse,  the  title  of  which  is  here  given,  has  at  last  been 
induced,  by  some  friends  of  natural  science,  to  favor  the 
public  with  this  valuable  contribution  from  the  rich  store- 
nouse  of  his  mind.  Some  five  years  since,  it  was  listened 
to,  as  we  well  remember,  with  great  delight  by  a  crowded 
and  most  enlightened  audience,  and  its  immediate  publica-* 
tion  loudly  called  for.  The  call,  however,  was  then  un- 
heeded, but  whether  from  the  doctor's  natural  shyness  of  the 
public  eye,  or  from  the  pressing  demand  upon  his  time,  by 
the  absorbing  and  exacting  duties  of  his  profession,  it  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  inquire ;  it  is  enough  that  we  now  see  it 
in  print,  and  in  the  beautiful  dress  in  which  it  has  made  its 
appearance.    In  connexion  with  it,  we  caimot  neglect  the 
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opportunity  of  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  institution  to 
which  it  was  particularly  addressed.  The  New  York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  active  among  the  scientific  associations  of  our 
country,  and  may  justly  make  especial  claims  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  the  friends  and  promoters  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge  in  all  lands.  Placed  in  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  the  western  continent,  it  possesses  superior  advan- 
tages for  forming  collections  from  every  region,  and,  beine 
provided  with  a  safe,  convenient,  and  spacious  hall,  it  has  aU 
the  necessaiy  facilities  for  arranging  and  preserving  them  ;  it 
extends  its  inquiries  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature ;  its 
members  have  shown  great  talent  and  zeal  in  exploring  it, 
and  their  publications  prove  them  to  be  naturalists  in  know- 
ledge as  well  as  in  name.  These  are  some  of  its  claims  to 
the  respectful  consideration  of  the  scientific  world.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  intellectual  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the 
study  of  nature,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  a  favorite  object 
of  pursuit  in  our  country  for  the  more  material  benefits  to  be  ^ 
drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  product 
of  human  industry  of  whose  value  it  does  not  form  an  essen- 
tial element.  In  such  a  city  as  this,  a  school  for  teaching  the 
natural  sciences  is  as  necessary  as  workshops  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  but  there  are  none,  and  no 
opportunities  whatever  for  acquiring  this  essentially  useful 
knowledge ;  no  lectures  upon  it,  and  no  collections  in  the 
colleges;  almost  all  that  is  done  for  its  advancement  is  done 
by  the  institution  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  In  no 
respect  is  the  contrast  between  European  cities  and  our  own, 
as  to  the  means  of  public  instruction,  so  great  and  so  striking 
as  in  this.     But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

Dr.  Francis's  discourse,  although  compressed  within  the 
form  and  compass  of  a  pamphlet,  is,  in  fact,  a  volume,  and 
one  comprehensive  enough  to  furnish  materials  for  the  moat 
elaborate  comment ;  but  our  notice  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  and  directed  to  a  few  only  of  the  leading  topics  upoa 
which  he  touches.  The  introduction  to  this  discourse  is 
uncommonly  happy  and  appropriate ;  it  could  not  fail  to 
inipress  the  student  of  nature  with  an  enlarged  and  elevated 
idea  of  the  pursuit  in  which  he  is  engaged  ;  and,  when  we 
see  what  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  reflection  here  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  author's  mind,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
feund  it  difficult  to  confine  himself  to  a  narrower  and  more 
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and  tho  complexity  into  which  inquiries  on  this  head  are  thus  unfor- 
tunately involved,  we,  nevertheless,  find  to  our  entire  satisfaction, 
that  every  country  is  characterized  by  various  peculiar  tribes,  and 
many  of  them,  although  the  farthest  removed  from  what  we  consi- 
der as  the  central  station  in  which  all  living  creatures  were  originally 
placed,  are  naturally  the  worst  prepared  with  the  means  of  locomo- 
tion. Thus  we  find  that  the  tiger,  with  his  herculean  strength,  con- 
fines himself  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Asiatic  islands ;  the  pan- 
ther crouches  among  the  branches  of  the  African  forests ;  the 
jaguar,  of  the  new  world,  prowls  along  the  wooded  shores  of  the 
Orinoco ;  the  moose  deer  roams  amidst  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  the  gigantic  cetacea  gambol 
beneath  the  ices  of  the  poles. 

*'  The  fur-bearin?  animals  are  principally  confined  to  the  regions 
of  perpetual  snow  m  Arctic  America ;  and  while  it  is  ascertained 
that  some  are  common  to  both  continents,  many,  it  is  equally  well 
known,  are  peculiar  to  North  America.  The  musk  ox  is  deemed 
to  be  an  arctic  (quadruped,  yet  is  it  unknown  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  while  two  races  of'^deer  and  the  prong -homed  antelope 
are  recognised  only  in  America.  The  Fauna  Boreali  Americana  of 
Dr.  Richardson,  contains  many  illustrations  of  a  similar  sort.  The 
zoological  aspect  of  the  northern  parts  of  British  North  America, 
according  to  this  intrepid  and  enlightened  traveller,  the  companion 
of  Captain  Franklin  in  his  late  expedition  toward  the  North  Pole, 
is  more  allied  to  that  of  Norway  and  Lapland  and  some  of  the 
corresponding  parallels  of  Asia,  than  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
new  world.  The  equatorial  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
possess  no  quadruped  which  is  common  to  more  than  two  of  those 
regions,  and  it  might  be  said  that  none  of  the  three  possess  a  single 
mammifcrous  animal  in  common. 

"  Melville  Island,  and  the  rest  of  the  North  Georgian  group, 
may  be  affirmed  as  the  most  northern  region  to  which  our  knowledge 
extends.  In  the  more  northern  parts  we  have  the  polar  bear,  whose 
southern  limits  seem  to  be  found  at  fifVy-five  degrees:  as  we  retire 
from  the  north  to  the  more  southern  latitude,  we  lose  the  musk  ox 
and  the  icy  hare.  The  distinguished  explorer  of  Arctic  Zoology 
has  also  thrown  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  zoology  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America.  The  bison  may  be  found  far 
south,  probably  at  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Its  cha- 
racteristic positions  are  the  great  prairies  to  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  it  may  Ih>  seen  in  droves  of  countless  numbers. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  mention  several  species  of  the  cerous,  canes,  and 
ursus,  as  inhabiting  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  goat  are,  upon  good  authority, 
conjectured  to  be  peculiar,  and  to  differ  essentially  from  the  argall 
of  the  north  of  Asia.  AVo  have  still  further  illustrative  proofs  of 
the  effects  which  local  peculiarities  produce  on  the  zoological  cha- 
racter of  a  cou!itry.     According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  moose  deer 
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and  the  American  bare  are  met  with  at  the  junction  of  Peel's  river 
with  the  Mackenzie.  The  didelphis  forma  a  genus,  according  to 
Cuvier,  peculiar  to  America  ;  and  I  conjecture  that  we  have  ratioDsl 
grounds  to  infer  that  the  castor  fiber,  which  ia  found  on  tbe  moat 
solitary  parts  of  North  America,  is  a  species  distinct  from  that  of 
Europe,  which  aeems  not  to  possess  or  exercise  the  faculty  of 
house-building.  If  such  be  the  fact,  wo  can  promptly  reconcile 
many  conflicting  accounts  of  the  beaver.  Wo  may,  moreover, 
justly  boast  of  the  mastodon  as  our  exclusive  property,  whose  size 
is  greater  than  that  ol'  the  elephant,  and  of  heavier  proportiona,  and, 
as  once,  an  inhabitant  of  North  America  alone.  The  fossil  skele- 
tons of  two  edemata,  of  great  sizo,  have  been  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica, the  megatherium  and  the  megalonyx.  With  the  brilliant  aids 
daily  increased  in  this  age  of  fossil  zoology,  I  am  yet  disposed  to 
receive  with  great  allowance  the  remarks  on  this  subject  of  an 
eminent  writer,  Dr.  Lyell,  in  his  work  on  Geology.  The  Siberiu 
foasil  remains  which  he  has  classified  with  the  American  mammoth, 
are  a  distinct  and  inferior  animal  from  that  of  America,  and  truly  a 
species  of  elepbas,  not  mastodon.  A  too  solicitous  desire  to  estab- 
luh  a  favorite  hypothesis  has  not  unfrequently  detached  the  beat 
minda  unwittingly  from  the  path  of  a  Icgiiimate  philosophy, 

"  From  the  collected  results  of  enterprising  and  intelligent  tni- 
vellers,  it  has  been  ascertained,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  there 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  species  of  mammiferoua  animab 
in  North  America,  eleven  of  which  are  fossils,  and  no  longer  occur 
in  the  living  state,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  cetaceous  order.  The 
remaining  one  hundred  and  eight  are  considered  as  American  quad- 
rupeds, and  of  these  only  twenty-one  species  are  common  to  North 
America  and  the  old  world.  Mr,  Jefferson,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  said,  that  of  twenty-six  quadrupeds  common  to  both  countries, 
■even  are  larger  in  America,  seven  of  equal  eize,  and  twelve  not 
nifficiently  examined  ;  that  there  axe  eighteen  quadrupeds  peculiar 
to  £urope,  and  more  than  four  times  that  number  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica ;  and  that  the  first  of  these,  the  tapir,  the  largest  of  animals  pe- 
cnliar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  a  whole  column  of  European. 
But  we  are  not  contesting  the  opinion  of  certain  foreign  writers 
wbo  have  alleged  the  inferiority  of  American  animals  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  those  imported.  We  at  the  present  day  might  search 
in  vain  for  a  well-infurmed  naturalist  who  would  grant  an  affirmative 
to  a  position  of  such  tendency.  Sucb  a  doctrine  has,  in  fact,  long 
■ince  been  demonstrated  enoneous,  and  holds  at  present  no  place 
in  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  nineteentli  century. 

"  Our  Ichthyology  is  rich  and  peculiar  in  many  species ;  and  the 
law  of  limitation  to  particular  localities  is  found  to  be  sustained  with 
re^KCt  to  marine  animals  as  well  as  those  of  the  land  :  in  short, 

riiBtiiralibts  have  said  that  the  species  of  whales  differ,  those  of  the 
from  those  of  the  south  seas;  and  geologists  have  remarked 
he  external  aspect  of  tbe  skeletons  of  fiahea  from  (ha  gypsum 
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formation  of  Paris,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  fresh  water 
fishes  of  the  bituminous  marl-slate,  independent  of  their  zoological 
characters. 

*'  Our  American  rivers  abound  in  individuals  who  have  their  like 
in  the  waters  of  Europe;  and  we  have  others  exclusively  our  own. 
It  is  known  that  the  fish  of  the  Ohio  and  of  other  of  our  great  riv- 
ers are  peculiarly  abundant  both  in  number  and  species,  yet  few 
seem  to  resemble  those  of  Europe;  and  although  the  migratory  at- 
tribute of  many  of  the  piscatory  tribes  renders  it  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate their  natural  locality,  enough  is  understood  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  we  suffer  not  by  comparison  on  this  head.  It  appears  that 
Lacepede,  not  many  years  since,  described  about  two  thousand 
fishes ;  and  at  this  present  time  this  number  may  be  quadrupled. 
Baron  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  amount  of  known  fishes  may  be 
safely  estimated  above  six  thousand.  Many  of  the  fishes  of  our  in- 
land lakes  have  no  superior  for  their  rare  edible  qualities,  and  exist 
in  quantities  of  surpassing  calculation.  If  the  fecundity  of  the 
New- York  waters  be  in  anywise  a  criterion  for  determining  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  this  extensive  class  for  the  United  States,  we  may 
justly  set  down  the  amount  for  America  in  large  numbers. 

"  In  Herpetology  we  have  sufficient  to  gratify  the  keenest  de- 
sires of  the  most  ravenous  student  in  this  department  of  nature. 
The  extraordinary  aspect  and  habits  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
reptiles  in  particular  which  are  found  in  the  southern  and  western 
sections  of  the  United  States,  imperfect  and  superficial  as  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  still  is,  invite  to  researches  which  promise  to 
repay  with  adequate  returns.  I  believe  no  naturalist  has  elsewhere 
found  a  more  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Testudo  Coriacea  than 
that  caught  in  the  waters  of  our  bay,  and  now  exhibited  in  the 
American  Museum  of  this  city.  Within  a  very  few  years,  says  Dr. 
Harlan,  most  important  facts  have  been  elicited,  and  many  new  and 
interesting  species  of  reptiles  have  been  added  to  a  list  formerly 
extensive.  Several  of  the  Ophidea  are  certainly  peculiar,  and  the 
crotalus  horrldtis,  the  most  formidable  and  invulnerable  of  poisonous 
serpents,  was  deemed  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  country  a  fit  em- 
blem to  designate  the  national  standard  for  the  anticipated  glories 
of  the  new  republic  created  by  the  war  of  the  revolution.  For  my 
own  part,  I  concur  in  the  wish  of  the  patriotic  Franklin,  that  the 
bald  eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can confederacy,  and  I  think  his  reasons  abundantly  cogent :  the 
eagle,  says  he,  does  not  get  his  living  honestly ;  he  is  a  bird  of  bad 
moral  character ;  he  is  cowardly  —  the  little  king-bird,  not  larger 
than  a  sparrow,  attacks  him  boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of  his  dis- 
trict ;  therefore  he  is  not  a  fit  representative  of  that  yeomanry  who 
have  thus  far  driven  all  the  king-birds  out  of  the  country.  So  far 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin.  As  to  the  crotalus,  or  rattle-snake,  he 
is  a  genuine  aboriginal ;  he  is  the  beau-ideal  of  etiquette  and  a 
type  of  honesty ;  he  is  never  the  first  to  molest,  and  he  always  gives 
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doe  warning  of  his  intentions  by  bis  rattles ;  and  wbenerer  his  per- 
son or  his  rights  are  invaded,  his  aim  is  unerring  and  trinmphant. 
Our  Indians,  who  best  know  hiin,  give  him  this  chivahic  character. 
I  would  wish  it  to  be  most  distincUy  understood  that  the  observa- 
tions I  have  just  made  are  to  be  confined  to  the  bald  eagle.  The 
indefatigable  Audubon  has  lately  given  us  a  distinct  notice  and  de- 
scription of  the  Falco  WashingtoniaiiMs,  or  the  Washington  Eagle. 
This  noble  bird  first  drew  his  attention  while  voya^g  far  up  the 
Mississippi  in  1814.  The  Washington  eagle  is  bold  and  vigorous, 
but  jealous  of  his  prerogatives ;  superior  to  vulgar  expedients,  he 
disdains  the  piratical  habits  of  the  bald  eagle,  and  honorably  main- 
tains himself  without  molesting  the  ri^ts  of  others." 


"  The  energy  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  new  worid  is 
displayed  with  a  prodigality  which  commands  our  admiration. 
Nature,  in  this  department,  seems  delighted  in  manifestations  of  her 
power,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  to  have  unfolded  a  series  of  views 
well  calculated  to  awaken  desires  the  most  urgent,  and  create  asso- 
ciations the  most  noble,  with  our  ideas  of  the  beneficent  author  of 
all.  To  him  who  is  solicitous  of  accurate  attainment  in  his  know- 
ledge of  this  kingdom  of  nature,  the  present  is  as  opportune  as  any 
former  period.  Though  the  operations  of  man,  in  his  measures  of 
settlement  and  civilization,  have  not  been  made  without  encroaches 
on  the  vegetable  creation,  yet  the  primeval  forests  of  our  country 
still  rear  their  venerable  forms,  and  impress  us  with  delight  and 
reverence,  equally  by  their  illimitable  e3aent  and  continuity,  their 
gigantic  size  and  altitude,  their  variety,  and  the  mystery  of  their 
antiquity.  Two  centuries  have  indeed  passed  away  since  the  land- 
ing of  our  pilgrim  fathers ;  but  it  constitutes  a  small  portion  only  of 
the  longevity  of  these  first  occupiers  of  the  American  soil,  who  still 
flourish  with  verdure  and  purity  in  their  pristine  state  and  gran- 
deur."—  p.  37. 

This  last  proves  a  fertile  topic  to  the  doctor^  and  one  upon 
which  he  evidently  delights  to  dwell ;  in  descanting  upon  it« 
he  gives  a  glowing  picture  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  our 
American  forests,  ornamented  with  the  graceful  liriodendron, 
the  splendid  magnolia,  and  numerous  other  flowering  trees, 
unknown  to  those  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  enriched  with 
an  unequalled  variety  of  valuable  timber  trees, — oaks  of 
gigantic  size,  cypresses  of  vast  circumference,  and  pines  of 
towering  heighu  Nor  does  he  foreet  the  tribute  sojustly  doe 
to  the  Michaux,  father  and  son,  who  first  made  known  to  the 
naturalists  of  the  old  world  the  extraordinary  riches  of  the 
Sylva  of  the  new.  Honorable  mention  is  also  made  of  Nutt- 
aU,  Lambert,  Long,  Lewis,  and  Clarke,  to  all  of  whom  we 
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are  more  or  less  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  ibe  natural 

})roductions  of  our  wide-spread  land.  To  Nuttall,  in  particu- 
ar,  who  is  second  only  to  Michaux  in  this  respect,  and,  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  naturalist,  second  to  no  one  living,  hs 
friends  of  science,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  new  edition 
of  the  North  American  Sylva  is  now  in  a  course  of  publica- 
tion, by  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Nuttall,  with  three  additional  volumes  by  himself.  If 
such  things  can  be  done  in  our  days  of  darkest  gloom,  we 
have  no  occasion,  as  yet,  to  despair  of  the  republic. 

Dr.  Francis  has  necessarily  said  less  in  his  discourse  of 
the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  our  country,  for,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  little  had  been  done  for  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  them  ;  the  state  surveys  were  then  only  begun, 
but  they  have  since  been  prosecuted  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
furnish  a  great  amount  of  important  geological  facts,  and  to  dis- 
close to  us  that  we  have  exhaustless  deposits  of  the  useful  metals 
and  fossils  beneath  the  surface  of  our  soil.  We  have  twice 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  geological  reports  of 
our  own  state,  which  have  done  a  vast  deal  to  enlighten  the 
community  upon  our  natural  history.  Could  we  have  found 
room  for  it,  we  should  have  given  them  an  article  in  the  pre- 
sent number  of  our  journal,  upon  the  recently  published  report 
of  Professor  Hitchcock,  on  the  geology  of  Massachusetts, 
which  is  a  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country 
that  entitles  him  to  rank  with  Michaux,  Wilson,  Audubon, 
Nuttall,  Say,  and  Holbrook. 

Every  page,  every  line  of  this  discourse  is  replete  with 
instruction,  and  it  evinces  throughout  an  extent  and  variety 
of  reading,  that  we  know  not  how  a  professional  man  in  full 
practice  can  have  found  time  for.  Whatever  point  it  calls  up. 
It  discusses  with  the  readiness  of  an  adept,  and  it  calls  up 
almost  every  one  that  has  any  bearing,  even  the  most  remote, 
upon  its  leading  subject.  But  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  excursive  range  he  has  taken,  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
our  appropriate  limits,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
discourse  itself,  for  many  curious  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
it  upon  the  origin  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  the 
primitive  population  of  this  continent,  the  common  character- 
istics in  the  structure  of  the  Indian  languages,  the  distinctive 
physical  and  intellectual  attributes  of  the  red  race,  and  many 
other  kindred  topics.  Dr.  Francis  is  imbued  as  strongly 
as  man  ever  was,  with  the  spirit  of  a  naturalist,  and  he  has 
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wanted  nothing  but  leisure  to  make  him  a  pre-eminent  one. 
It  is  delightful  to  observe  the  gush  of  enthusiastic  love  for 
nature  which  wells  up  from  his  heart  upon  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  and  still  more  delightful  to  mark  his  e^rateful  admira- 
tion for  every  distinguished  votary  of  his  lavoriie  science. 
The  opportunity  here  afibrded  to  gratify  this  generous  feeling 
was  not  lost  upon  him  ;  the  concluding  part  of  the  address 
is  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  living  to  render  justice  to  the 
illustrious  dead,  by  *' a  faithful  record  of  their  acts  and  vir- 
tues." There  is  no  deserving  name  that  is  not  mentioned 
with  appropriate  commendation  ;  laying  aside  all  respect  for 
persons,  he  is  no  less  careful  to  claim  the  due  meed  of  renown 
for  the  almost  forgotten  but  truly  great  botanist,  Paul  Sannier, 
than  he  is  to  rescue  from  the  aspersions  of  malignant  revilers 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  De  Witt  Clinton.  Cherishing  as 
we  do  the  highest  reverence  for  this  proudest  boast  and 
greatest  benefactor  of  our  state,  we  join  with  our  whole  hearts 
m  the  beautiful  tribute  which  is  here  paid  to  him. 

"  We  are,  too,  indebted  to  the  generosity  and  friendship  of  one 
of  our  lately  deceased  associates,  for  a  memoir  of  great  importance 
on  the  public  life  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  that 
great  undertaking  which  has  rendered  his  name  enduring  among 
all  people,  the  work  of  Dr.  Hosack  will  long  be  consulted  as  the 
authentic  source  of  important  information.  But  Clinton  deserves 
from  some  competent  individual  of  our  society  that  his  investiga- 
tions and  contributions  in  American  natural  history  should  be  more 
widely  known  and  analyzed.  He  studied,  when  not  trammelled 
by  public  cares,  with  philosophical  precision,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  our  aborigines ;  furnished  us  with  im- 
portant conjectures  on  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  zizania 
aquatica,  or  wild  rice  of  the  American  lakes,  wrote  on  birds  and  on 
fishes,  and  loved,  with  a  naturalist's  fondness,  every  department  of 
physical  science.  He  delighted  to  dwell  upon  every  incident  asso- 
ciated with  the  labours  and  services  of  naturalists;  from  Hennepin 
to  Kalm,  every  thing  was  familiar  to  him ;  the  great  Swede  was 
ever  a  topic  of  delight,  and  the  heroic  achievements  of  Cuvier  the 
theme  of  his  admiration.  So  much  did  he,  at  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  become  enamored  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  modem  French 
school  of  naturalists,  that  there  is  reason  to  conclude  he  would  have 
finally  adopted  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu  in  preference  U)  the 
artificial  method  of  Linn&*us,  and  would  have  chosen  the  improved 
nomenclature  of  the  Parisian  savans  rather  than  that  of  the  English 
writers,  whose  works  he  hail  studied  with  deference,  and  to  whose 
authority  he  had  originally  Iwwed  with  submission. 

"  There  is,  moreover,  an  obligation  of  the  severest  nature  en- 
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joined,  in  particular  upon  us,  to  display,  to  the  broadest  light  of 
every  intelligent  beholder,  the  distinguished  career  of  De  Witt 
Clinton.  He  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other  individual  v^hom  it  has 
been  my  happiness  to  know,  in  advancing  knowledge  for  the  general 
benefit;  all  his  studies  were  directed  to  the  patriotic  intent  of 
adding  to  the  resources  of  our  productive  industry,  and  to  swell 
the  vastness  of  the  empire  state.  And  when  we  take  a  retro- 
spective survey  of  that  unhallowed  act  upon  his  reputation  which  the 
violence  of  party  strife  inflicted  in  our  society  proceedings  at  an 
early  date  of  our  existence,  we  are  summoned  with  united  effort  to 
give  to  our  successors  the  faithful  portraiture  of  him  whom  we  now 
revere  as  an  associate,  and  whose  intellect  stamped  its  impress  on 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  By  a  faithful  biography,  from  the 
Lyceum  only,  can  we  expunge  that  ballot  which  refused  him  mem-* 
bership  until  the  monitions  of  conscience  hastened  to  reparation  by 
a  united  suflrage  in  his  behalf  and  the  rescue  of  our  own  honor. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  at  the  very  time  when  individual 
malignity  thus  exercised  its  nefarious  influence  at  home,  te8tima> 
nials  of  distinction  from  eminent  foreign  societies  flowed  in 
abundance  upon  Clinton,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  successful 
eflbrts  in  the  extension  of  science  in  his  native  land."  —  pp.  82'-84. 

We  learn  from  this  discourse  that  the  biography  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack  is  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  we  may  expect  from  that  gentleman  an 
ample  memoir  of  his  life  and  services.  It  has  been  generally 
understood  that  Dr.  Francis  was  to  execute  this  trust,  so  im- 
portant to  science,  and  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  by  his 
powers,  his  pursuits,  and  his  long  personal  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Hosack.  The  manuscripts  have,  however,  been  committed 
loDr.  Ducachet,  which  places  them,  says  Dr.  Francis,  in  the 
hands  of  one  better  qualified  to  use  them  than  himself.  But 
Dr.  Hosack  could  not  be  forgotten  in  a  discourse  by  his  pupil 
on  natural  history,  to  which  through  life  he  was  such  an 
ardent  votary  ;  he  is  remembered,  on  the  contrary,  in  terms 
of  the  most  affectionate  respect. 

Among  the  names  enumerated  by  Dr.  Francis,  of  those  to 
\7h0m  we  are  most  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  our  own  country,  is  that  of  the  late  Ahh6  Correa 
de  Serra,  which  is  mentioned  with  the  distinguished  honor 
that  is  always  awarded  to  it.  This  gentleman  was  long  an 
inhabitant  of  a  neighboring  city,  and,  for  the  latter  portion 
of  the  lime,  as  minister  resident  from  Portugal.  He  was  a 
savant  in  the  truest  and  widest  sense  of  the  word,  but  natural 
history  was  his  favorite  branch  of  science,  and  in  that  be 
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was  profoundly  versed.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed 
him,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  for  a  searcher  into  her 
mysteries  and  an  expounder  of  her  laws ;  she  bestowed  upon 
him  a  sharp-sighteoness  that  was  almost  microscopical,  a 
facility  of  acquiring  knowledge  little  short  of  intuition,  and  a 
retentiveness  of  memory  that  no  length  of  time  relaxed.  In 
his  company,  one  had  no  need  of  books ;  his  head  was  an 
exhaustless  store-house  of  human  knowledge,  which  he 
poured  forth  in  conversation  in  one  continuous  stream,  inter- 
mingled with  the  most  playful  humor ;  no  better  talker  was 
ever  listened  to  ;  a  full  mind  and  a  cheerful  spirit  made  him 
the  delight  of  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  constant  associate  of  Mr.  John  Vaughan, 
the  late  lamented  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  what  a  delightful  volume  might  not  be  written 
upon  the  life  of  this  most  benevolent  and  excellent  of  men, 
interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  the  Abb6 ;  there  is  one  man 
who  possesses  every  requisite  for  writing  such  a  volume,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  we  refer  to  our  distinguished 
countryman,  now  in  Paris,  Robert  Walsh,  Esquire,  late  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  inferred,  from  the  eulogizinc;  tenor  of  our  remarks 
upon  this  discourse,  that  we  have  either  lost  sight  of  our 
character  as  critics,  or  that  we  have  found  no  cause  for  cen- 
sure ;  the  latter  is  the  true  inference.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fault- 
less production  of  its  kind  ;  the  object  which  the  author 
manifestly  proposed  to  himself,  he  has  fully  and  admirably 
accomplished  ;  he  takes  out  his  readers  upon  a  delightful 
excursion  through  the  whole  field  of  nature,  surveys  its  most 
striking  beauties  and  wonders,  acquaints  them  with  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  claims 
from  them  a  tribute  of  respect  for  those  who  have  most  con- 
tributed to  its  advancement.  This  he  does  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage, in  an  easy,  pleasing  style,  and  with  a  spirit  and  a 
variety  of  illustration  and  allusion  that  give  it  the  interest  of 
a  story  from  beginning  to  end.  The  typographical  execu- 
tion would  do  the  printer  great  credit  if  his  proofreader  had 
been  faithful ;  the  page  is  a  very  handsome  one,  but  it  is 
marred  by  numerous  errors. 
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We  would  that  our  author  had  reserved  the  first  at  least  of  his 
appendices  (for  there  are  two)  to  some  future  speculation,  of  a  less 
severe  character.  As  it  is,  it  goes  to  discredit  a  solid  work  of 
argument,  by  mixing  up  fiction  and  vision  with  a  severe  philoso- 
phic practical  question.  Cutting  off  the  poetry,  therefore,  of  our 
author,  we  confine  our  attention  to  his  sound,  honest  prose,  and 
would  willingly  turn  to  it,  also,  the  public  attention,  and  of  that,  a 
larger  share  than  our  own  present  narrow  limits  here  given  to  it 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

We  hold,  then,  the  work  before  us  to  be  a  bold  and  fearless  asser- 
tion of  unpalatable  truth,  on  the  most  important  of  all  political 
questions,  namely,  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  its  origin,  tenure,  and  most 
advisable  limits  for  the  ends  of  good  government.  For  the  philo- 
sophic solution  of  these  questions,  our  author  says  he  has  sought  in 
vain  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  political  wisdom ;  and 
we  know  not,  for  ourselves,  where  to  direct  his  search.  He 
claims  for  his  work,  therefore,  somewhat  of  the  interest  and  value 
of  an  original  analysis.  **  If  any  treatise,"  says  he,  "  on  the  right 
of  suffrage  has  ever  been  published,  in  which  its  true  principles 
have  been  examined  and  explained,  the  author  has  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  it.  He  has  not  been  able  to  find  any 
thing,  unless  it  be  some  brief  article,  on  the  subject.  He  has,  of 
course,  been  under  the  necessity  of  relying  wholly  upon  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind  unaided  by  the  labor  of  others.*'  —  p.  23. 
Into  this  exclusive  claim  of  originality,  we  will  not  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  author's  reputation,  that  he  writes  evidently  from 
his  own  stores  of  thought,  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that 
he  writes  soundly  and  ably. 

But,  as  before  hinted,  our  author's  sentiments  on  these  subjects 
are  all  unpopular  —  he  swims  not  with  the  current ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  is  for  dragging  "  up  stream"  our  vessel  of  state,  until  she 
reaches  again  what  he  deems  her  only  safe  position,  as  well,  being  the 
original  moorings  where  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution  cast 
anchor.  How  far  such  political  achievement  is  now  possible,  or 
how  far,  if  possible,  it  be  either  expedient  or  vnse,  are  questions 
which  we  critics  leave  politicians  to  settle.  What  alone  toe  concern 
ourselves  with  is,  the  truth  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  rea- 
soning; and  here  we  cannot  but  stand  at  accord  with  the  sentiments 
before  us.     Individual  right  of  suffrage  is  not,  as  we  think,  among 
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those  natural  unalienable  rights  of  humanity,  which  stand  as  the  ne- 
cessary pillars  of  the  social  state.  It  is  a  right,  political  in  its  origin, 
not  natural,  held  under  the  constitution  of  government,  not  superior 
to  it,  in  subservience,  therefore,  to  the  ends  of  government,  and  not 
as  in  itself  an  end.  These  truths,  vte  say,  V7e  hold,  as  our  author 
does,  to  be  fundamental  and  unquestionable,  however  foreign  they 
may  sound  to  the  reasonings  or  language  of  demagogue  politicians. 
But  if  these  principles  be  once  admitted,  then  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  becomes  a  question  of  expediency,  simply  and 
purely,  as  bearing  upon  the  great  and  real  ends  of  government,  to 
oe  esteemed  but  as  part  of  the  scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  the 
temple  of  liberty,  and  not  the  temple  itself.  How  wide  —  how 
narrow  —  how  uniform  in  its  provisions  —  how  near  to  universality 
in  its  extension,  (which  last  is  but  the  ideal  the  legislator  is  to 
keep  in  his  eye,  and  not  the  tractical,  from  which  he  is  to  set 
out ; )  these  all,  we  say,  are  questions  of  prudence,  arising  out  of 
fact,  to  be  determined  by  circumstances,  and  having  reference  to 
the  ever  varying  condition  of  a  people  as  to  education,  morals, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  property.  To  uphold  universal  suf- 
frage, without  reference  to  these  elements  of  its  safety,  —  to  make 
it  me  point  of  departure  in  every  political  system,  instead  of  its 
goal  — the  sine  qua  non,  without  which  there  is  no  political  liberty  for 
a  people,  is  the  folly,  the  madness  or  the  wickedness,  (for  into  one  or 
other  of  these  moving  elements  it  cannot  but  be  resolved,)  against 
which  our  author  both  boldly  and  ably  argues ;  and  we  fear  not,  as 
patriots,  to  add  our  voice  to  hb  solemn  protest  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  departed  in  this  matter  from  the 
principles  of  our  revolution,  and  from  the  authors  of  our  federal 
and  state  constitutions.  The  vessel  of  state  has  dragged  its  an- 
chors—  the  current  of  unbridled  democracy  has  swept  it  down 
stream.  As  we  look  back  at  the  receding  shores,  we  can  see  how, 
one  by  one,  we  have  been  swept  past  those  landmarks  which  Wash- 
ington, Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  once  erected  as  our  permanent 
beacon-lights.  This,  at  least,  as  fact,  is  undeniable,  and  as  unde- 
niable b  its  cause.  It  has  been  through  the  fallacy  of  resfarding  f»uf- 
frage  as  a  natural  right —  one  to  be  claimed  not  granted,  and  thrrre- 
fore  not  to  be  withheld,  without  manifest  injustice,  from  any  single 
individual  within  our  wide  territorial  limit  —  \)e  he  drunk  or  noinsr,^ 
—  native  or  foreigner —  ignorant  or  instructed  —  with  or  without  a 
stake  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  To  this  {Kiint  we  have  corne. 
That  rulers  thus  elected  should,  by  degrees,  truly  represent  fh<;ir 
electors,  morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as  ^^t^ntty,  is  of  course 
a  natural  necessary  consequence ;  and  that  the  nation  is  now  suffer- 
ing ander  it,  both  m  its  interest  at  home  and  in  its  grKxl  fame  nhnnul, 
is  a  result  rather  lamenulile  than  wonderful,  a  fact  uhp  open  to  l>e 
denied,  and  yet  tor>  painful  Up  dwell  ufKiri.  We  close,  therefore, 
with  reminding  American  citizens  of  the  wis^lom  of  an  ancient 
apobgue,  slightly  changed  from  that  wlierewitli  HocmUm  ex|>osed 
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the  equivalent  Athenian  folly  of  choosing  magistrates  by  *'  lot.'* 
**  A  ship  at  sea,  having  lost  its  pilot,  those  on  board  deliberated  on  a 
successor;  the  wise  and  experienced  seamen,  those  alone  who 
were  competent  to  judge,  would  have  selected  a  skilful  steersman 
for  that  station ;  but,  under  the  popular  outcry,  that  since  the  lives 
of  all  were  equally  embarked  in  the  vessel,  all  had  an  equal  right 
to  vote ;  the  vote  was  so  taken,  when,  through  the  multitude  of 
ignorant  voters,  it  fell  on  one  alike  ignorant  and  obstinate,  and  the 
vessel  was  in  consequence  dashed  upon  the  rocks."  To  every 
American  we  say  —  **  De  tefahtda  narratur.** 


2.  Psychology,  or  Elements  of  a  New  System  of  Mental  Philosopkjf, 
on  the  Basis  of  Ckmsciousness  and  Common  Sense,  Bt  S.  S. 
ScHMUCKER,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  New  York :  1842. 
Harper  and  Brothers.   12mo.,  pp.  227. 

There  is  much,  it  is  said,  in  a  title,  and  something,  we  confeas, 
in  this  before  us,  not  very  taking.  The  proclamation  of  a  new 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  reminds  us  always  of  D'Alembert'a 
sceptical  exclamation,  "Decouvertes  dans  la  metaphysique  !  diahU  /I** 
but  that  such  novelty  should  be  made  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  con- 
sciousness and  common  sense ;  that  is,  upon  what  all  men,  at  all 
times,  think  and  feel  —  this,  again,  strikes  us  as  something  alto- 
gether absurd  on  the  face  of  it ;  for  how  can  tliat  be  new  which,  in 
the  same  breath,  professes  itself  to  be  old,  or  peculiar  to  one  man, 
which  bases  itself  upon  the  common  convictions  of  all.  We  will 
not  add  to  this  verbal  criticism  on  the  title  of  our  author's  work, 
any  comment  on  that  of  his  professorship,  inasmuch  as  such  title 
may  not  have  been  of  his  selection,  though  we  confess  that  we 
mislike  the  one  as  fully  as  we  do  the  other.  Christian  theology,  to 
our  mind,  is  either  paralogism  or  neologism.  Christian  is  either 
an  epithet  redundant,  or  a  phrase  sceptical.  For  ourselves,  we 
confess  that  we  know  of  no  theology  that  is  not  Christian.  But  to 
the  work  itself. 

Tlie  arn)gant  claim  to  novelty  made  in  the  title  is  fully  carried  out 
in  the  preface.  The  author  professes  to  have  drawn  it  all  fromhia  own 
stores.  "  He  resolved,"  are  its  words,  "  to  study  exclusively  his  own 
ui\ud/*and  for  ten  years  he  read  "  no  book  on  this  subject;"  and  now, 
*'  havinu^  travelled  over  the  whole  (/)  ground,"  he  presents  to  the  pub- 
lic the  following  **  outline  of  a  system  as  in  all  its  parts  the  result  of 
original  analytic  induction." — ^p.  8.  Now  it  belongs  not,  in  our 
juiQ^ukent*  to  every  thinker,  thus  to  venture  to  throw  himself  upon 
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his  own  unaided  resources  in  the  search  after  intellectual  truth.  A 
Bacon  or  a  Descartes,  as  they  actually  did,  may  do  it,  and  the  world 
will  admire  and  follow  them  ;  hut  then  it  is  because  they  dug  deep 
and  brought  up  to  view  much  unknown  truth.  *'  Francis  Bacon 
thought  in  this  manner/'  is  not  the  prologue  for  every  metaphysical 
tyro.  Nor  can  all  afford  to  cast  away,  as  Descartes  aid,  the 
wisdom  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  build  up  the  temple 
of  philosophy  anew  with  a  "  Cogito,  ergo  n»m."  If  any  such  there 
be  in  our  days,  Professor  Schmucker,  at  least,  is  not,  as  we  think, 
the  man. 

The  truth  is,  we  hold  this  work  to  be  naught :  what  in  it  is  true 
is  not  novel,  and  what  is  novel  is  not  true.  Nor  is  either  truth  adorned 
in  it  or  error  enlivened  by  either  brilliancy  of  fancy  or  acuteness 
of  thought.  It  is  one  of  those  works,  in  short,  on  which,  as  critics, 
we  feel  ourselves  more  peculiarly  bound  to  speak  forth  fully  our 
judgment,  as  being  on  a  subject  where  the  public  at  large  are  not 
competent  judges.  On  many  subjects  readers  are  as  good  judges 
as  professed  critics,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake  in  the 
public  assigning  to  the  author  and  his  work  their  fair  rank.  But 
m  metaphysics  it  is  otherwise,  and  the  public  wo  here  hold  to 
be  gullible,  and  very  apt  to  mistake  novelty  for  genius  and  incom- 
prehensibility for  profundity.  We  protest,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  Plato  and  Anstotle,  and  of  all  American  students  of  tliem, 
against  all  such  jejune  and  superficial  teaching  as  this  before  us, 
of  the  deepest  and  noblest  of  numan  sciences;  and,  above  all,  do 
we  raise  our  voice  against  the  introduction  of  this  volume  as  a  text- 
book into  our  learned  seminaries.  No,  let  them  be  taught  to  think, 
(for  that,  after  all,  b  the  great  value  of  this  reflex  science,)  and  that 
by  the  great  masters  of  human  thought ;  let  them  loam  t^i  soar  with 
Plato  — to  analyse  with  Aristotle  —  to  rouse  with  Wordu worth  -* 
or  even  to  transcendentalize  with  Coleridge ;  and  then  will  they 
learn  something  of  their  spiritual  nature,  and  how  best  it  may  l>e 
awakened  within  them.  Such  are  the  masters  demanded  by  the 
student  in  this  science  —  **  7um  cuimt  libetV  It  is  not  every  one 
that  can  lead  the  way  in  that  dark  path.  Power  of  introsjiec^tion, 
that  rarest  of  all  forms  of  genius,  alone  stamps  the  leailer,  and  we 
know  him  by  feeline  that  {K>wer  in  iu  mastery  ^'ver  our  rninds; 
we  try  him  as  the  Jewish  prrmbeU  did  the  idoU  nf  the  land  — 
"  Yea,  let  them  do  good  or  let  them  do  evil  that  we  may  kn/iw  f h«y 
are  gods." 

Now,  in  this  judgment  of  (he  work  Ijefore  us,  sonwj  ftzndnn 
may  deem  us  harsh  and  iHiheral  —  we  think  not.  Mental  philo- 
sophy, we  bold,  is  either  gold  tfr  worttiless  dross.  Like  i#/^ry, 
It  admits  not  of  medioentj  — 

SO.  M— TOL.  X.  M 
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Of  what  class  this  specimen  is,  we  have  already  indicated  our  opi- 
nion, and  in  closing  our  notice,  would  by  a  few  brief  extracts  justify  it. 

For  Professor  Schmuckei's  barbarous  nomenclature  take  such 
needless  coinage  as  ''methodology/*  "memorizing,"  "ential,"  **duo- 
dicadal,"  etc.,  etc.  For  his  philosophic  classification  of''  entities,"  the 
following,  namely,  "  solids,  ( ! )  liquids,  (  !  )  gases,  ( ! )  light,  caloric, 
electric  fluid,  ma^etic  principle,  space,  number,  time,  mind,  spirit, 
glorified  bodies,  (I )  Deity."  —  p.  39.  (Those  who  seek  to  know 
what  Professor  Schmucker  can  add  to  revelation  on  the  subject  of 
"  glorified  bodies,"  will  find  it  treated  of  in  connexion  with  the 
gases,  at  p.  50.) 

For  a  specimen  of  acute  analysis,  the  following  may  suffice,  to 
which  we  take  the  liberty  to  append  our  notes  of  advancing  ad- 
miration. 

"  Every  idea  of  the  speaker  is  succeeded  by  the  following  opera- 
tions before  it  accomplishes  its  design : 

"1.  The  idea  of  the  speaker  himself!  (Quere  —  a  bull.) 

"  2.  The  speaker's  recollections  of  the  idea  of  the  sound  formeriy 
associated  with  that  idea  by  himself! ! 

"  3.  His  volition  to  articulate  a  similar  sound ! ! ! 

"  4.  The  articulating  action  of  his  organs  on  the  expiring  breath 
to  produce  a  similar  sound  ! ! ! ! 

"  5.  The  hearer's  idea  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  speaker's 
voice ! ! !  !  I 

"  6.  The  hearer^s  recollection  of  the  similar  sound  which  he 
himself  has  oflen  made  !!!!!! 

"  7.  The  recurrence  of  the  idea  which  he  formerly  connected 
with  the  similar  sound  made  by  himself,"  !!!!!!!  —  p.  155. 

Of  such  philosophy  we  can  express  our  admiration  but  by  the 
dominie's  exclamation  —  "  pro-di-gi-ous  !'*  —  and  only  trust  that 
there  will  be  good  sense  enough  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  not  to 
allow  such  solemn  t^rifiing  to  creep  into  their  course  of  intellectual 
studies,  under  the  imposing  title  of  a  new  system  of  mental  phi- 
losophy. 


3.  Latin  Grammar.      Part  IL     An  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  vnth  a  Complete  Course  of  Exercises  illustrative  of 
all  the  important  Principles  of  the  Latin  Syntax.     By  Cuarles 
Anthon,  LL.D.,  Professor  etc.,  Columbia  College.     New  York: 
1842.     Harper  and  Brothers.     12mo.     pp.  327. 

Another  able  work  from  the  pen  of  this  indefatigable  and  proli- 
fic scholar.     We  know,  indeed,  of  few  names  in  our  country  more 
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worthy  of  envy  than  Dr.  Anthon*8,  in  their  literary  course,  as 
touching  either  the  utility  or  success  of  their  labors.  He  early 
entered  on  a  wide  field,  and  with  many  competitors,  and  has  already 
distanced  them  all.  He  now  "leads"  the  field,  and  that,  be  it  in 
what  it  may,  is  no  small  praise  or  pleasure;  or, rather,  it  is  the  high- 
est of  both.  To  an  author,  it  is  his  literary  reward.  It  is  the  "  palm 
of  victory"  of  which  all  young  aspirants  dream.  Nor  is  this  all. 
This  foremost  place  is  gained  in  the  supply  of  no  factitious  want ; 
the  professor  is  engaged  in  building  up  no  airy  castles  —  no  '*  cha- 
teaux in  Spain,"  but  he  is  adding  solid  work  to  his  country's  great- 
ness—  laying  deep  the  comer-stone  of  classical  learning,  and 
strengthening  and  maturing  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation  — 
the  ''  twenty  years  hence"  ruling  men  of  our  country,  by  the 
discipline  of  sound  learning  and  all  the  generous  sympathies  that 
it  awakens.  In  our  all-levelling  democracy,  thit^  (second  only  to 
religion,)  is  to  be  the  redeeming  element  of  our  national  character ; 
and  wo  to  our  country —  wo  to  the  age  in  which  shall  be  lost  its 
invigorating  and  conservative  influence.  But  this  thought  reminds 
us  of  the  language  of  one  of  England's  greatest  and  most  far-sighted 
living  statesmen,  (the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,)  as  contained  in  a  recent 
letter  from  him  to  a  friend  in  this  country,  touching  upon  the  article 
on  Demosthenes,  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Review,  which, 
as  germane  to  the  matter,  we  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  here. 

'*  The  article  on  the  character  of  Demosthenes  must  be  approved 
by  every  admirer  of  that  unrivalled  genius ;  having  been  cheated 
in  the  school  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  and  having  passed 
all  my  early  years  in  their  society,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  aeclare 
myself  an  enthusiastic,  devoted  friend  to  the  study  of  that  mighty 
orator,  whom,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  most  active 
public  life,  I  have  read,  again  and  aeain,  with  increased  admiration 
and,  I  trust,  with  advantage  to  the  public  service.  For  who  can  read 
him,  and  not  feel  the  inspiration  of  virtue,  and  honor,  and  national 
glory  r 

Such  are  the  meditative  reflections  which  we  would  gladly  hear 
from  the  lips  of  our  retiring  statesmen ;  for  if  ever  they  are  to  rise, 
in  their  political  life,  above  the  base  trammels  of  party,  and  lead 
instead  of  being  led  by  it,  they  are  to  learn  that  high-bom  skill  of 
their  vocation,  and  acquire  that  generous  confidence  in  the  power 
of  truth  and  virtue  from  that  school  whence  all  great  statesmen 
have  drawn  it  —  the  school  of  heroic  antiouity.  The  Marquis  of 
Wellesley's  administration  in  India  practically  exhibited  it ;  it  was 
pre-eminently  a  government  of  lofty  opinion,  and  the  pillars  of  that 
opinion  were  perfect  justice  and  perfect  fearlessness,  and,  as  he 
himself  here  admits,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  trusted  to 
these  noble  principles  was  enkindled  by  the  fire  of  Demosthenes. 
But  in  our  eulogium  on  classical  learning,  we  must  not  forget  that 
which  has  awaJiened  it— the  work  of  the  learned  profiMsor  before 
us. 
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by  making  them  wiser  and  better.  Bat  of  the  utility  of  pursuing 
such  prospective  results,  the  mass  of  the  community  are  not,  in 
general,  competent  judges,  and  still  less  frequently  are  they  cha- 
ritable judges  of  those  who  are  peculiarly  earnest  in  advancing 
them.  If  their  motives  are  not  to  be  impugned,  their  judgment  and 
prudence,  at  least,  may  be  assailed,  and  enthusiast  and  zealot  become 
the  popular  distinctive  appellations  of  men  whom  a  following  age 
adorns  with  the  title  of  patriot  and  philanthropist.  Now,  without 
claiming  for  Mr.  Jay  such  proud  distinctions,  we  may  yet  confi- 
dently assert  that  he  approximates  to  this  class,  and  that  his  zealous 
labors  will  one  day  be  rated  more  highly  by  his  countrymen  than 
in  general  they  now  are  or  have  been. 

Whatever  prudential  modifications  toe  may  have  been  inclined 
to  make  in  one,  at  least,  of  his  former  schemes  of  good,  we  have  no 
such  drawbacks  touching  the  question  before  us.  We  go  for  it  heart 
and  hand,  and  in  the  cause  of  "  peace,"  as  critics,  are  willing  to 
"  fight*'  —  spilling  our  ink  we  mean,  not  our  blood,  in  order  to 
persuade  nations,  as  well  as  the  units  that  compose  them,  "  to  be  of 
one  mind.'' 

How  wars  may  be  made  to  cease  upon  earth,  among  civilized 
Christian  nations  at  least,  b  the  high  problem  which  Mr.  Jay 
undertakes  here  to  solve  ;  and  that  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  held 
a  thing  impossible,  notwithstanding  all  past  experience  against  it 
and  present  obstacles,  he  argues  both  eloquently  and  conclusively 
from  the  unlooked-for  moral  victories  already  achieved  for  humanity 
over  social  evils  as  deeply  rooted,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  socisd 
system,  than  war  itself  Jlaria  vnolfjtffig,  <*  All  is  opinion,"  was  the 
lever  with  which  the  ancient  stoic  sought  to  move  the  little  world 
within  him  ;  the  same  is  Mr.  Jay's  organ  of  power,  wherewith  to 
move  the  greater  outward  world,  and,  as  the  philosopher  hoped  to 
eradicate  passion  by  rooting  out  the  error  of  opinion  from  which  the 
passion  sprung,  so.  too,  does  the  philanthropist  seek  to  root  out  war 
from  among  nations,  by  awakening  man  to  a  juster  and  deeper 
sense  of  the  manifold  evils  of  it — public,  social,  and  private  — 
physical,  moral,  and  financial  These  convictions,  he  thinks,  and  rightly, 
once  deeply  implanted  in  the  individual  mind,  will  re-act  on  the  public, 
and  by  degrees  show  forth  their  fruits  in  the  policy  of  governments, 
binding  them  voluntarily  to  the  preservation  of  international  peace 
by  the  strongest  possible  of  all  political  arguments  —  that  of 
clear  and  unquestioned  expediency. 

But  neither  would  Mr.  Jay  trust  to  this  security  alone  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  but  make  it  binding,  by  mutual  compact 
upon  nations,  insertins^  in  every  treaty  an  item  to  that  effect,  namely. 
That  should  cause  of  offence  in  future  arise,  it  should  be  tettl/d, 
not  by  tear,  hut  by  amicable  reference.  How  far  such  provisions  by 
treaty,  in  such  a  popular  government  as  ours,  would  be  effectual 
to  curb  the  popular  will,  we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  argue. 
''  Qmit  autodiet  ip$a$  atstcdet  1^  if,  atlMft,  a  nataral  qoMtioDt  and 
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one  here  not  easily  answered.  The  contract  is  the  guarantee 
against  war  —  admitted;  but  where  is  the  guarantee  against  the 
breach  of  this  contract  ?  If  treaties  of  peace,  as  at  present  made, 
be  now  broken,  why  not  these  treaties  providing  against  the  breach 
of  peace  ]  We  are  thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  thrown  back  again  upon 
"  public  opinion*'  as  our  final  guarantee,  and  therein,  rightly  regu- 
lated, would  seem  to  lie,  as  we  think,  society's  only  permanent 
security  for  peace.  Out  of  what  elements  Uiat  public  opinion 
against  war  is  to  be  generated,  is  a  wider  and  deeper  question ; 
but  then  we  think  it  the  great  practical  question,  too,  for  the  apostles 
of  peace  to  look  into.  For  ourselves,  to  our  minds  it  is  clear  that 
such  "  blessed  consummation"  is  to  be  looked  for  only  under  two 
conditions.  First,  that  the  national  mind  shall  have  been  rightly 
instructed  in  those  sound  principles  of  social  and  political  economy 
which  demoTistrate  the  folly,  the  expensiveness,  the  ruinous  results 
of  war,  even  of  those  wars  which  politicians  call  triumphant;  and 
not  only  of  actual  war,  but  of  those  warlike  expenditures, 
which  the  expectation  of  war  makes  to  be  a  never-ceasing  tax  upon 
every  community,  under  the  strange  misnomer  of  a  peace  estab- 
lishment. Let  man  but  see  how  great  this  war  expenditure  is,  even 
in  the  miscalled  time  of  peace  —  exceeding,  as  it  now  actually  does 
in  our  own  government,  all  other  expenditures  four  and  fivefold  — 
sufficient,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment,  not  only  to  meet  the 
interest  of  all  our  state  debts,  but  to  create  a  sinking  fund  that  would 
pay  off  the  principal  also,  in  less  than  twenty  years  —  let  the  eco- 
nomical inquirer,  we  say,  but  see  this  denumstrated  to  him  in 
"  figures  that  cannot  lie,"  and  he,  we  think,  will  stand  prepared 
with  Juba  to  cry  out  — 

"  My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turned  to  peace." 

But  this  financial  calculation,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  only  cor- 
rective element  needed  to  make  men  "  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks."  Men  may  see 
their  interest  and  yet  follow  their  passions.  "  Wlience,"  saith  the 
Apostle,  "  come  wars  and  fighting  among  you  1  Come  they  not 
hence  even  from  the  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  1"  Men, 
therefore,  must  be  Christiajis  as  well  as  economists^  before  the 
demon  of  war  can  be  fully  exorcised  from  among  the  nations. 
The  love  of  peace  must  find  its  way  into  the  heart,  and  a  spiritual 
hate  of  war,  with  its  cruelties,  its  bloodshed,  its  sorrows,  and  its 
crimes,  but  above  all,  an  abiding  sense  of  our  responsibiUty  to  the 
God  of  peace  must  work  within  us,  touching  the  exercise  of 
whatever  influence  we  may  possess,  as  individuals  or  citizens,  to 
advance  and  secure  its  reign.  This,  then,  we  hold  to  be  the  d^ep 
element  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  advancing 
influence,  we  mean,  of  the  gospel  of  peace  over  them ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  see  that  advance,  shall  we  look  confidently  for  that 
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millenium,  too,  upon  earth,  "When  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  and  man  shall  not  learn  war  any  more.**     Until  then,  wo 
shall  have  "  wars  and  rumors  of  wars."       In  assiffning  to  tho 
religious  element,  however,  the  Jirit  place,  we  are  by  no  moans 
disposed  to  deny  a  second,  and  a  high  one,  and  probably  first,  in  ordor 
of  time,  to  the  dissemination  of  that  sound  economical  knowletlge 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  demonstrates  war 
to  be  "folly"  as  well  as  "sin."   In  accordance  with  this  view  wo 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Jay  the  enrichment  of  a  second  edition  of  his 
work  (to  which  we  confidently  look)  with  ampler  statistics  Umn  ho 
has  here  given  of  war  expenditure,  both  actual  and  propnnitDry, 
arranged  in  distinct  tables,  for  series  of  years  and  in  connection  with 
various  countries  —  our  own  more  especially — contrasting,  at  tho 
same  time,  such  wasteful  or  wicked  disbursements  of  national  troa- 
sure  with  contemporary  peaceful  ones,  and  again,  with  what  might 
have  been  commanded  from  the  same  under  other  forms  of  its  em- 
ployment ;  as,  for  instance,  let  the  American  citixon  see*  iu  ono 
column,  the  millions  that  havo  been  wasted  annually  for  ten  yours 
past  on  the  Florida  war ;  in  a  parallel  one,  contemporory  prnco 
expenditure,  and  in  a  third,  an  estimate  of  what  tho  same  moiioy 
might  have  accomplished  in  varied  works  of  poaco  and  h<iiii^»t 
industry ;  or,  to  take  a  case  from  France,  let  him  show  how  liir  thu 
six  hundred  millions  of  fi*anc8,  now  expending  for  tho  forti  float  ions 
of  Paris,  would  go  towards  supplving  Franco  with  rail-ronds  or 
school-houses — how  many  hundred  thousand  acres  it  would  driiiii 
and  make  productive  in  "  Les  Landes"  —  how  many  ]>oor  iionnntitii 
it  would  feed  and  make  comfortable  for  life  —  how  many  ignornnl 
it  would  educate — how  many,  now  idle  and  vicious,  it  would  furnlNli 
the  means  of  reclaiming  and  setting  to  work.  — — -  iiut  wo  must  hnvo 
done.     The  subject  is  one  too  tempting  for  a  liaro  notice  to  onlur 
upon,  and  we  conclude  abruptly,  witti  commending  both  tho  siibinct 
and  the  .work  to  the  favorable  attention  of  all  woll-wishors  to  tlinir 
country  and  to  the  best  interests  of  tho  human  race. 


5.  Religious  Keepsake.  Discourses  intended  as  a  Krtpsake  for  Ihr 
Family  and  Friends  of  the  Author,  fly  Jonatium  (!o<iswr.iJ., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  EcdofliaMticol  Ifintory  in  tho  Thnolofrirnl 
Institute  of  Connecticut.  Hartford:  \H\U,  K.  ili^nr,  Mvo. 
pp.  201. 

From  the  above  title  pa^o  wo  st/Kxl  in  doubt  whuthnr  tho  work 
before  us  were  technically  **  publisliiMl"  or  not,  or  ratkiir,  m  Hi 
would  seem,  intended  but  for  rnmiljr  circul«iion.    (h\  opimifig  tiMi 
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volume,  our  doubts  were  cleared.     The  language  of  the  pre&ce 
settled  it— 

"  The  following  discourses/'  it  observes,  *'  delivered  at  different  times,  were 
not  written  with  the  most  distant  thought  of  their  publication  ;  nor  is  it  for  this 
purpose  they  are  now  sent  to  the  press.  The  author,  feeling  that  his  life  is  un- 
certain, and  that  he  may  afford  a  Ratification  to  his  family  and  friends  by  leav- 
ing, when  he  is  gone,  some  memorial  of  his  faith,  has  caused  them  to  be  printed, 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  read  and  more  conveniently  distributed.  And  it 
is  his  sincere  desire  and  prayer,  that  God  may  make  them  instrumental  of  good, 
not  only  to  those  for  whom  they  are  especially  intended,  but  to  all  who  may  read 
them. 

"January  1,1842." 

"  Printed,  not  published,"  are  words  not  common  in  our  country, 
and  it  were  well  if,  in  all  cases,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  the  work 
and  the  motive  were  equally  commendable  with  the  one  before  us. 
The  typographical  execution  of  the  volume,  too,  is  such  as  does 
credit  to  the  press  of  Hartford,  and  corresponds  well  with  the 
obvious  destination  of  the  book  —  that  of  a  new  years'  gift,  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  relatives.  Touch- 
ing such  a  work,  we  feel  ourselves  neither  called  on  nor  justified  in 
entering  critically  on  its  merits.  Thus  much,  however,  we  would 
say,  that  the  discourses  are  strongly  marked,  many  of  them,  by 
original  thinking,  and  all  of  them,  by  a  deep  vein  of  personal  piety. 
Among  those  of  most  interest,  we  would  note  Discourse,  III.,  on 
"  The  Three  Dispensations,"  and  IX.,  on  "  The  Resurrection."  We 
do  not,  of  course,  vouch  for  all  the  theological  doctrines  of  the 
author.  In  so  far  sis  they  are  those  of  Calvin,  we  are  not  of  accord 
with  him ;  but  still,  in  this  day  of  backsliding,  we  are  willing  to 
overlook  a  little  old-fashioned  Calvinism  for  the  sake  of  soundness 
and  clearness  on  the  still  more  fundamental  questions  of  the  need  of 
revelation,  the  atonement  and  the  Trinity.  It  is  something  credi- 
table, we  say,  in  this  arrogant  age,  for  a  man  even  to  profess  **  stare 
svper  anti^uas  vias^^^  even  though  he  may  misunderstand  that  anti- 
quity. It  is  a  sound  piinciple,  for  it  goes  to  correct  its  own  errors, 
and  we  fear  not  for  any  theologian's  eventful  soundness  in  the 
faith  who  is  both  vnUing  and  competent  to  bring  his  opinions  to  that 
test. 

Among  the  views  well  put,  in  these  discourses,  is  the  priority  of 
rank  and  power  assigned  m  them  to  the  internal  over  the  external 
evidences  of  revelation.  We  quote  a  passage  from  the  first  dis- 
course as  a  favorable  specimen  of  both  the  style  and  sentiments  of 
the  author. 

''  Should  any  of  you,  my  hearers,  be  asked  the  question,  why  do  jovl  believe  that 
the  :icriptures  were  c^iven  by  inspiration  of  God:  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
answer,  they  describe  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and 
sorrows— require  only  what  my  conscience  approves,  and  prohibit  only  what 
luy  conscience  condemns.  They  make  known  just  sucn  a  Saviour  aa  I  need,  and 
whom,  bv  happy  experience,  I  have  found  to  be  the  power  of  Qod  and  the  wis- 
dom of  CKhI  unto  my  saWation."— p.  25. 
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We  cannot,  however,  in  closing,  but  set  this,  the  author's  own 
better  sense  and  judgment  in  thus  resting  revelation  on  its 
accordance  with  man's  inw^ard  reason,  against  his  acquired  dogmatic 
teaching,  in  the  same  discourses  in  which,  with  Calvin,  he  tramples 
reason  under  foot.  "  The  deductions  of  natural  reason,"  is  his  sui- 
cidal proposition,  "are  exactly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity." 
That  is  to  say,  with  Austin,  "  Credo  quia  trnpasMUe  etL"  But,  a» 
before  said,  we  hold  such  error  to  be  but  skin-deep,  in  Dr.  Cogs- 
well —  neutralized,  when  it  passes  beyond  the  surface,  by  the 
Christianity  of  a  good  heart  and  a  clear  head. 


6.  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  embracing  Observalums  nuuU 
during  a  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  France,  etc,,  in  the  years 
1834-1841.  By  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.  New  York :  1842. 
Harper  and  Brothers.     8vo.  pp.  452. 

If  we  could  use  the  critical  pen  as  delicately  and  as  adroitly  as  the 
author  of  this  volume  of  travels  uses  the  surgi^  knife,  we  would  per- 
form a  few  neat  operations  upon  it,  that  would  essentially  benefit 
its  constitution,  and  at  the  cost  of  as  little  pain  to  the  patient  as  he 
is  known  to  inflict  in  amputating  a  limb.  But  we  entertain  too 
ffreat  a  respect  for  this  eminent  surgeon,  and  too  high  an  admiratioD 
for  his  personal  character,  to  be  willing  to  subject  him  to  our  lace- 
rations, for  the  very  venial  error  of  having  published  a  book  un- 
worthy of  his  distinguished  reputation,  and  we  prefer  risking  the 
loss  of  our  credit  as  critics  to  doing  violence  to  our  feelings  as  men. 
The  appearance  of  the  work  is,  however,  too  important  a  circum- 
stance, m  the  history  of  our  quarterly  literature,  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  wholly  unnoticed ;  and  as,  from  what  we  have  said,  we  might 
be  understood  to  have  pronounced  a  sweeping  condenmation  of  it, 
which  was  not  intended,  justice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  author, 
requires  us  to  show  the  contrary,  by  commending  where  we  have 
found  cause.  It  is  fortunate  for  a  professional  man,  when  enfeebled 
by  long  continued  labors,  to  be  enabled,  by  the  fruits  of  a  successful 
practice,  to  recruit  his  health  and  spirits  by  foreign  travel,  and  it 
IS  certainly  laudable  for  such  a  traveller  to  conununicate  to  the 
public  the  results  of  his  observations  in  other  lands.  This  Dr. 
Mott  has  done,  so  far  as  his  profession  is  concerned,  in  a  manner 
that  entitles  him  to  the  commendation  and  mtitude  of  every  one. 
His  remarks  on  the  distinctive  characters  of  (he  several  lo<»l  cli- 
mates of  southern  Eunn>e,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  relief  or  the 
restoration  of  suffering  invalids,  evince,  for  the  most  part,  correct 
observation  and  soundness  of  judgment.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
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his  observations  on  local  diseases ;  thus  the  goitre  of  Switzerland 
is  considered  by  him  as  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the 
cold    and   sepulchral  dampness  of  low  valley  regions,  certainly 
the  most  tenable  of  the  numerous  assigned  causes  for  explaining  the 
origin  of  this  singular  disorder.     The  doctor  never  forgets  his 
profession,  and  in  every  country  which  he  visits  he  is  chiefly  soli- 
citous about  the  condition  of  his  favorite  art ;  and  this  constitutes  so 
prominent  a  merit  of  his  volume,  that  we  could  wish  it  had  been 
wholly  devoted  to  it     It  is  gratifying  to  American  pride,  to  see 
how  extensively  his  reputation  ha4  preceded  him,  which  he  does 
not  fail  to  record  with  marked  and  laudable  self-gratulation.     It  is 
unreasonable,  we  confess,  to  expect  that  the  lighter  labors  of  his 
pen  should  be  of  equal  value  with  such  as  were  connected* with 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  by  early  study  and  matured 
by  long  practice.     Travelling,  and  writing  one's  travels,  are  mere 
amusements  for  which  the  doctor's  previous  professional  life  did 
not  particularly  fit  him,  but  he  is  no  mdifferent  observer  of  what  is 
most  striking  and  curious.  Of  Greece — ^immortal,  classic  Greece— he 
is  an  enthusiastic  and  ardent  admirer,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Pit- 
takys,  he  has  made  out  quite  a  learned  archaiological  account  of  its 
beautiful  ruins.     Of  living  Greece  he  has  drawn  a  still  more  lively 
picture.  The  scene  in  Athens,  at  the  queen's  drawing-room,  is  a  very 
delightful  one;  but  we  are  sorry  that  the  doctor  declined  waltzing 
with  her  majesty,  —  we  fear  it  lefl  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
her  mind  as  to  our  progress  in  civilization.     The  account  of  young 
Miss  Bozzaris  is  also  particularly  interesting,  from  the  double  asso- 
ciation vnth  her  father  and  our  friend  Halleck,  to  whose  axQoafia  he 
vnW  owe  more  of  his  immortality  than  to  his  own  deeds  of  valor. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  doctor  should  have  made  known  the 
beautiful  Greek  girl's  admiration  of  the  poet  in  a  more  private 
way  :  this  public  communication  of  it  may  cause  some  heart-burn- 
ings at  home. 

The  pleasantest  circumstance  connected  with  the  book  is  the 
expression  of  the  author's  delight  on  his  safe  return  to  his  native 
land,  with  restored  health  and  renovated  spirits,  afler  so  extensive 
a  tour  and  so  long  an  absence  from  it.  We  delight  to  find  that  he 
did  not  come  back,  like  many  of  our  countrymen,  to  scorn  the  land 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  imbitter  his  life  and  destroy  bis  usefulness 
by  unavailing  regrets  for  a  foreign  one.  We  rejoice,  too,  that  he  is 
devoting  himself  with  renewed  vigor  to  his  noble  art,  in  which,  by 
common  consent,  he  stands  without  a  superior,  and  in  which  he 
is  able  to  do  so  much  to  relieve  human  suffering.  We  most  sin- 
cerely wish  that  his  valuable  life  may  be  long  preserved  to  delight 
his  friends,  and  do  good  to  his  fellow  citizens  generally. 
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7.  The  Capital  Punishment  of  the  Murderer,  an  unrepealed  Ordi- 
nance of  Crod.  A  Discourse,  by  John  N.  M'Lbod,  Pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  Published  by 
request. 

Capital  Punishment  sustained  hy  Reason  and  the  Word  of  Qod^  being 
the  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preadied  in  the  Spring-street  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York.  By  Rev.  William  Patton,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  said  Church.     Published  by  request. 

When  in  our  halls  of  legislation,  and  on  questions  involving  a 
change  or  modification  in  the  statutory  provisions  for  the  prevention 
or  punishment  of  the  highest  degrees  of  moral  guilt,  the  holy  scrip- 
tures are  appealed  to  for  guidance  or  as  authority,  the  matter 
should  not  be  passed  unregarded  by  men  of  serious  thought. 
More  especially  does  it  become  Christian  teachers  and  divines  to 
see  that  scriptural  precepts  and  sanctions  be  quoted  with  senti- 
ments of  reverence,  and  that  they  be  interpreted  in  a  rieht  and  un- 
derstanding spirit  The  circumstance  which  has  called  forth  the 
discourses  whose  titles  head  this  notice,  falls  within  our  rule.  A 
report  was  made  by  a  committee  to  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
in  the  session  of  1841,  recommending  the  abolbhment  of  capital 
punishment  in  all  cases  whatsoever;  and  passages  of  scripture, 
with  comments  of  the  committee,  are  cited  in  aid  of  the  argument 
of  the  report.  That  these  parts  of  the  report  should  have  been 
received  without  honest  indignation  and  reproof  in  a  house  made 
up  of  Christian  men^  who,  at  the  home  fireside,  if  not  at  the  youthful 
school,  had  the  book  of  Genesis  for  a  text-book,  a  mere  reference  to 
a  page  or  two  of  which  convicts  the  report  both  of  unfairness  and 
irreverence,  is  matter  at  once  of  surprise  and  concern.  These 
discourses  have  regard  but  to  such  portions  of  the  report  as  raise 
this  question,  whether  the  scriptures  enjoin  the  penalty  of  death  to 
the  murderer,  or  whether,  upon  consideration  of  the  scope  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mosaic  law,  a  Christian 
society  is  not  only  relieved  from  the  obligation,  nay,  even  prohi- 
bited, under  any  circumstances,  from  inflicting  this  penalty  ?  and 
with  no  more  of  the  report  has  this  notice  to  do ;  as  there  is 
neither  time  nor  space  for  reasonings  of  expediency,  most  of  which 
must  be  conjectural,  drawine  little  lieht  from  the  experience  of  any 
people  of  any  age.  So  universally  have  the  feelings  of  mankind 
denounced  death  to  him  who  wilfully  and  wickedly  kills  his  fellow  - 
man.  Laws,  say  the  advocates  for  the  expunging  of  death  from 
the  penal  codes,  are  intended  &ir  the  prevention  rather  than  for  the 
punishment  of  crime ;  be  this  allowed,  no  experience  is  had  for 
ascertaining  the  greater  or  lesser  prevalence  of  the  crime  of  murder 
wider  lesser  or  greater  degrees  of  punishment.  Lesser  offencen, 
against  the  ri^its  of  property,  and  the  positive  institutions  of  no- 
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ciety,  and  which »  with  a  light  esteem  and  wicked  disregard  of  life, 
have  been  followed  by  inflictions  from  the  highest  degree  down  to 
lower  degrees  in  the  scale  of  punishment,  especially  in  the  land 
whence  we  derive  our  speech  and  our  laws,  will,  in  their  increase 
or  decrease,  under  a  descending  graduation  of  penalties,  afford  no 
analogies  for  our  guidance  in  questions  of  murder,  and  of  other 
deep  types  of  guilt,  which  wofully  bespeak  the  malignity  and  cor- 
rupt will  of  the  human  heart 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill/'  is  the  text  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patton.  A  plain 
and  honest  reader  would  find  no  obscurity  to  be  cleared  up,  or  re- 
mote inference  to  be  deduced  from  these  four  emphatic  monosyl- 
lables deeper  than  that  their  number  is  the  square  root  of  the  letters 
which  compose  them.  But  what  says  the  report  1  '*  It  is  altogether 
a  gratuitous  assumption  to  attempt  to  explain  away  the  force  of  this 
precept,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  as  it  is  repeated  and  re-enacted  by 
Christ,  so  as  to  transform  it  into  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  murder, 
but  may  est  kill  him  who  has  committed  murder/  There  stands  the 
great  truth  in  its  naked  and  sacred  simplicity — absolute,  unequivo- 
cal, universal — *Thou  shalt  not  kilL'  There  is  no  proviso, — no  ex- 
ception,— no  qualification." 

Could  any  member  of  the  committee  who  made  this  report,  ever 
have  thoughtfully  read  that  passage  of  Genesis,  wherein  is  recorded 
Grod's  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  sons,  the  first  portion  of  that 
pregnant  chapter  in  which  the  Christian  philosopher  and  historian 
finds  a  key  to  the  dark  and  earlier  history  and  to  the  future  destinies 
of  the  people  that  were  to  spring  from  the  three  sons  of  the  post- 
diluvian father  of  our  race,  and  have  these  words  altogether  slipped 
from  memory  ]  **  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  1  require, 
at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it;  and  at  the  hand  of  man, 
at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man." 
'*  AVlioso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man." 

Such  were  among  the  words  which  God  spake  to  Noah  and  his 
sous  in  the  day  that  he  blessed  them,  and  to  these  words  the  reason 
of  man,  the  moral  principle  of  his  nature,  and  the  deepest  sympa- 
thies of  his  heart  have  in  one  universal  voice  from  all  the  genera- 
tions of  Sbem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  through  four  thousand  years,  and 
from  Arctic  to  Antarctic  sent  up  one  deep  Amen. 

One  who  admits  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  must  agree  with 
the  preacher  of  the  last  named  discourse,  that  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  the  murderer  is  an  unrepealed  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  in 
his  regard  for  human  life,  or  of  diat  which  is  as  dear  as  life,  would 
feel  a  pious  scruple,  as  well  as  a  moral  hesitancy,  in  effacing  from 
human  statutes  the  very  ordinance  of  Grod. 

Such,  we  think,  is  the  prevailing  sentiment;  but  the  advocates  for 
the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment  would  seek  to  find  an  autho- 
rity for  it  in  the  ameliorating  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  its  softening  influence  on  the  law  given  on  Mount  oinai,  and 
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even  on  the  latp  ofuniverMl  obUgatian  given  to  Noah  (ind  sons  upon 
every  one  of  their  descendants,  Gentile  or  Hebrew,  Pagan,  Christian, 
or  Mahometan.  Thev  likewise  appeal  to  the  growing  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  the  principles  of  philanthropy,  which,  in  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  and  their  descendants  in  this  country,  have  done  so 
much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  A  fevorite  theory, 
too,  has  its  disciples.  It  is  that  man  has  advanced  greatly  in  his 
social  state,  that  recent  generations  have  witnessed  wondenul  pro- 
ductions of  man's  intellectual  power,  reducing  to  his  use  and  service 
the  most  powerful  and  subtle  agents  of  nature,  bringing  home  to 
human  vision  distant  and  unknown  tracts  of  the  universe,  solving 
the  laws  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  delineating  their  courses  and 
conjunctions  in  ages  past  or  future,  penetrating  and  ransacking  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  hearts  of  mountains,  panting  to  learn 
and  know  how  and  when  their  deep  foundations  were  laid — they 
fondly  believe  that  these  exertions  of  intellectual  power,  and  a  far- 
spread  intelligence,  have  an  elevating  influence  upon  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man ;  and  that  science  and  art,  knowledge,  intelligence,  and 
reasonable  systems  of  legal  restraint  will  gradually  raise  human  kind 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  history. 

Mankind  in  masses  have  undoubtedly  and  wonderfully  advanced  ; 
but  in  his  moral  and  physical  nature,  and  in  his  intellect,  man  is  the 
same  dependent  being  Uiat  he  was  from  the  beginning,  encountered 
by  the  same  temptations,  prone  to  the  same  crimes,  and  ever  requir- 
ing the  restraints  of  religion  and  law ;  and  it  is  both  true  piety 
and  humanity  that  calls  for  the  most  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
question,  both  as  to  duty  and  expediency,  before  the  awful  denun- 
ciation against  him  that  sheddetn  man's  blood,  be  erased  from  our 
statute-book. 

Laws,  too,  they  say,  are  made  rather  for  prevention  than  for 
punishment  —  that  there  is  nothing  vindictive  in  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  The  truth  of  the  human  heart  denies  this.  Andr6's 
execution  as  a  spy,  was  pre-eminently  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  for  that  alone  ;  and  the  eyes  that  never  dimmed  with  fear,  grew 
misty  at  the  sight  —  eyes  that  would  have  looked  sternly,  even 
exultingly  on  the  gallows  death  of  the  traitor  Arnold.  Is  there 
nothing  vindictive  here  1  Is  not  the  feeling  natural,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  it  for  man  to 
pronounce  it  sinful  T 

We  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  the  lines  of  one  whose 
heart  is  full  of  human  tendernesses, — ^Wordsworth,  the  living  bard 
and  seer  of  the  English  tongue : 

"  Yc  Brood  of  Conscience  —  Spectres !  that  frequent 
The  bad  man's  restless  walk,  and  haunt  his  bra, 
Fiends  in  your  aspect,  yet  beneficent 
In  act  as  hovering  angels,  when  they  spread 
Their  wings  to  guard  th'  unconscious  innocent ; 
Blow  be  the  statutes  of  the  land  to  share 
A  laxity  that  could  not  but  impair 
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Your  power  to  punish  crime,  and  so  preTent. 
And  ye  Beliefs  1  coil'd  serpent-like  about 
The  adage  on  all  tongues, '  murder  will  out,' 
How  shall  your  ancient  warnings  work  for  good 
In  the  full  might  they  hitherto  have  shown. 
If  for  deliberate  shedder  of  man's  blood 
Surrive  not  Judgment  that  demands  his  own  V* 


8.  7*ecumseh,   or  the   West  Thirty  Years  since;   a  Poem.        By 
George  H.  Colton.     New  York :  1842.     Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  poem  is  a  very  young  man,  almost  just  freed 
from  college,  now  essaying,  for  the  firat  time,  his  poetic  wings,  which 
fact  we  make  known  in  the  outset  of  our  notice  of  it,  as  it  is  very 
important  to  the  due  appreciation  of  its  merits.     It  will  account, 
too,  for  that  impatience  to  appear  before  the  public,  which  may  he 
inferred  from  the  unfinished  state  of  the  poem  and  the  evident  haste  in 
which  much  of  it,  especially  the  last  two  cantos,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten.   As  the  production  of  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  writer,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  uncommon  excellence  and  of  great  pro- 
mise.    It  abounds  in  unequivocal  marks  of  high  poetic  power,  and 
its  defects  are  such  as  greater  maturity  of  years  and  more  practice 
will  be  sure  to  remedy.     If  the   author  values  fame  more  than 
money,  and  being  a  poet,  we  doubt  not  he  does,  we  venture  to 
encourage  him  to  go  on  and  to  assure  him  that  he  will  certainly 
obtain  his  object     Although,  as  yet  he  has  shown  no  very  high 
poetic  inspiration,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  gift  of  poetry  has  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  that  the  spirit  is  stirring  within  him.     In 
this  first  essay  he  has  adopted  the  octo-syllabic  as  his  principal 
measure,  which  is  well  suited  to  a  narrative  and  descriptive  poem, 
as  this  is,  but  it  is  no  very  trying  proof  of  skill  in  the  art ;  there 
are,  however,  specimens  enough  of  the  Spenserian  and  other  varied 
measures  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a  mere  rhymer.     He  has  made 
Byron  and  Scott  his  study,  if  not  his  models,  and  from  them,  as  was 
unavoidable,  he  has  often  adopted  a  thought  and  sometimes  an  ex- 
pression or  a  part  of  a  line.     The  story  is  an  Indian  one,  as  the  title 
implies,  but  it  is  founded  on  an  event  quite  too  recent  to  admit  of 
being  successfully  blended  with  a  tale  of  fiction,  and  beside,   as  a 
story,  it  is  not  well  or  skilfully  managed.     But  Indian  life  and  In- 
dian legends  now  furnish  subjects  for  the  most  popular  literature  of 
the  day,  and  the  author  of  Tecumseh  has  availed  himself  of  all  that 
is  wild  and  wonderful  in  the  character  and  habits  of  this  race,  and  all 
that  is  grand  and  picturesque  in  the  regions  through  which  they  roam, 
to  heighten  the   beauty  of  his  description  and  the  interest  of  his 
narrative.     It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar criticism  of  the  versification  of  the  poem ;  it  is  enough  to  say. 
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bat,  in  general,  it  is  remarkably  smooth  and  flowing,  but  occasion- 
lly,  interrupted  by  an  imperfect  or  a  limping  line.  We  subjoin  a 
bort  extract  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  of  the  poem, 
irhich  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its  general  character. 

"  My  country !  if,  unknown  to  fame,  I  dare 

Amid  the  gathering  years  my  Toica  upraise 

For  thee  or  thine  in  other  tones  than  prayer. 

Waking  long-silent  musings  into  praise 

Of  thee  and  of  thy  gbries,  wt  thy  graee 

Accord  me  pardon  ;  since  no  master  hand 

Thy  mighty  themes  on  loftier  lyre  essays, 

Which,  treasured  long  in  thought,  my  mind  expand 
And  burn  into  my  soul,  O  thou,  my  naUre  land  f 

"  What  thoui^h  no  tower  its  ruined  foim  uprearS| 
Nor  blazoned  heraldry,  nor  pictured  hall, 
Awake  the  '  memories  of  a  thousand  years  ;' 
Yet  may  we  many  a  glorious  scene  recall. 
And  deeds  long  cnerished  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  hail  thee  mother ;  yet  from  mountain  gray 
And  forest  green  primeval  shadows  fall 
O'er  lake  and  plain.    The  joumeyingstars  survey 

No  lovelier  realm  than  thine,  free-bom  nesperia  f 

"  It  is  thy  boast,  that  never  on  thy  shore 

Have  any  unto  foreign  bondage  bowed  ; 

The  warrior  tribes  of  Dd  lie  mounded  o'er. 

Where  fell  they  wrapped  in  battle's  gory  shroud ; 

The  children  of  the  forest,  rudely  proud. 

Yet  struggled  nobly  for  the  graves  where  lie 

Their  fathers'  bones ;  and  aye  the  invading  erowd 

Of  foemen  leagued  we've  met  with  victory. 
Of  such  I  sing ;  O  deign  one  smile,  fair  liberty  f 


A  few  years  gooe,  the  western  star 

On  his  kme  evening  watch  surveyed 
Throagh  all  his  silciit  leign  afiur 

But  one  intermiaabU  shade, 
From  preetpice  and  iriOunt4un  brown 
AiKi  tangled  forest  darkling  thrown  ; 
Save  where,  the  Uoe  Ukes,  inland  seas, 
Kiiaed  ligfaUy  by  the  creeping  bwwe, 
ills  beams,  beyond  uouurnbered  isUs, 
ganoed  quivering  o'er  their  dimpling  smiUs ; 
J^  .^™*»  ■*<>  ^^^'  ^  iommit  seen. 
Ulibrgkeoly  a  aea  of  green, 
J^J'i^.  ^'W  shores  eUsrwal  laved, 
The  Prairks  billowy  v«irdur«  w«v^. 
^  «»er  might  «  ^^,^  \^,  >^rd^ 
Bjve  warUmgof  ti*ir  wild  WiM  bird, 
yr  •«»«  kiot  mmuu\0^*9  eullw  dash 
in  tixe  d««p  ifjtnm.  or  ikm  <raah 
J>f  ruii*«i  r,:k,  ';hs«ifi*  UwfUA  ifm  high, 
Wi!T       '^  iit»di«ii's  iM$^^jry 
^kit0Vf^  for  ffV94puifft  m  vycMry.** 
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q^  J^m  Sistancal,  Scientific,  and  Practical  Essay  an  Milky  €ts  an  Artide 
^^  Human  Sustejumce,  toith  a  Consideration  of  the  Ejects  consequent 
mpom  the  present  unnatural  Methods  of  producing  it  for  the  supply 
of  large  Cities.  By  Robert  M.  Hartley.  New  York  :  1842. 
J.  Leavitt.     12mo.  pp.  358. 

This  little  volume  abounds  in  knowledge  of  a  practical  character, 
highly  interesting  to  all  classes  of  society.  The  author  has  devoted 
himself  for  several  years  to  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  chemical  and 
nutritive  qualities  of  milk,  as  modified  by  the  domestic  treatment  of 
animals,  their  habits  of  exercise,  peculiarities  of  living,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  upon  which  they  are  sustained.  The  astonish- 
ing facts  which  he  communicates  deserve  to  be  well  studied  by  every 
farmer,  dairyman,  and  distiller ;  his  views  of  milk  as  an  article  of 
diet,  and  the  causes  by  which  this  most  nutritive  substance  may 
become  the  cause  of  sickness  and  death,  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  who  have  charge  of  the  nursing  of  infants,  while 
the  philanthropist  will  wonder  that  such  abuses  should  have  been  so 
long  tolerated  in  civilized  communities,  and  now  first  made  known 
by  this  able  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  Mr.  Hartley. 


10.  Popular  Lectures  on  Ethics  ;  or,  Moral  Obligation,  For  the  use 
of  Schools.  By  Margaret  Mercer.  Petersburg:  1841.  E. 
and  C.  Ruffin. 

This  volume  presents  itself  to  the  public  in  a  character  that  in-' 
volves  no  ordinary  responsibility, — a  course  of  lectures  upon  practi- 
cal morality,  originally  delivered  to  a  class  of  young  ladies,  and 
especially  intended  as  a  school-book  and  guide  to  youth.  The  good 
name  of  the  excellent  and  highly  talented  lady,  by  whom  it  was 
written,  is  of  itself  a  strong  pledge  that  the  obligation  imposed  by 
the  undertaking  would  not  be  unheeded,  and  her  book  is  a  perfect 
fulfilment  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  safety  of  those  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  life,  which  refer  to  the  word  of  God  as  the 
standard  of  duty,  and  that  is  the  standard  adopted  by  Miss  Mercer ; 
she  may  not  always  be  right  in  all  the  details  of  her  directions  of 
conduct,  but,  in  the  great  principles  which  should  regulate  it,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  her  so.  No  better  or  more  serviceable 
book  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  especially  females ; 
if  they  would  diligently  study  and  heed  its  counsels,  diey  would 
serve  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  poison  which  is  constantly  admi- 
nistered to  them  in  the  guise  of  fiction  and  romance. 
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